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JULY 1934. 

iBt. Oandhi and the Sooialists M. (Ijindhi atfendod a confernnee of the Congreaa 
Bocialiata of Giijerat in the Ilarijan Aahrain, Sabarmathl. M. Gandhi aaid that 
ho welcomed the formation of a Soeialiat I’arty within the Congreaa while objecting 
to its programme. Ho aaid that if a class struggle implicated violence it was 
certainly against the present creed of the Congress but if the Congress Socialists 
accepted non-violence he had no objection to Congressmen participating in such a 
struggle. Gandhiji added that his agreement to a certain extent with the idea 
of divesting vested interests did not mean the confiscation of private property. 
He advised the fc^ocialists to organise the masses and added that the yoclalists’ 
programme should be educative. 

2nd. Sir II. Oidney's advice to Anglo-Indians Addressing a meeting of the members 
of the Anglo-Indian and Domiciled European Association at Doveton College, 
Madras {Sir Jlcnry Gidney asked them to realise that they were sons and daughters 
of India which was their homo. He exhorted them to cultivate friendly feeling 
towards their Indian fellow-countrymen and to give up their present superiority 
complex. They had unfortunately been living a life of unreality, he said, thinking 
that because they had descended from the British they occupied a favoured 
position. He .idviscd them to give up this idea and live on friendly terms with 
Indians. 

4lh. Mr. Bhulabhai Desai's election tour\ in the South Mr. Bhulabhai Desai, 
General Becrctary of the Congress Parliamentary Board, larrived in Madras on a'pro- 
paganda tour of the Bouth in connection with the corning election to the Assem- 
bly. He conferred with the; Congress worki'rs in, the city regarding the programme 
for an effective election campaign. lie addressed a very largely attended public 
meeting at the Tilak Ghat in the evening when ho urged the necessity for unity. 
Mr. C. Uajagopalachariar also addressed the meeting and appealed to the people 
to vote for candidates of the Congress. The same night Mr. Bhulabhai left for 
Trichinopoly where ho opened the Bvvadeshl Exhibition. Mr. Bhulabhai then 
motored to Madura where he addressed a public meeting. He returned to Trichy 
and thence to Coimbatore. He returned to Madras on 8ih July. He met the mem- 
bers of the {Selection Committee and the members of the Congress Parliamontary 
Board and discussed selection of candidates. Mr. Bhulabhai addressed a public 
meeting in the evening at the High Court Beach when he appealed to the 
electorate to vote only for the Congressmen. Mr. Dcsal addressed a largely attended 
students’ meeting at the Gokhale Hall and left for Bombay the next morning. 

6lh. Sanatanist clash with Reformers : — A clash between Banatanists and Re- 
formers occurred at a crowded meeting at Ajmcre. which was addressed by Gandhiji. 
Sanatanists, including Pandit Lalnatn, staged a black-flag demonstration which 
led to a clash with the Reformers, in the course of which Pandit Lalnath was 
injured. This occurred before the arrival of Gandhiji who on learning of the in- 
eident expressed profound sorrow for what had happened. He announced that 
he would have to do penance on account of this use of violence. 

Communal Reservation in the Services : — A Homo Department resolution 
announced the adoption of new rules for improving the position of the Muslims 
in the services and providing reservations for other minorities. The new rules 
related only to direct recruitment and not recruitment by promotion which would 
continue to be made as at present solely on merit. The rulcsjapplicd to the I. O. B. 
Central Services (Class 1 and 2) and Subordinate Services under the Government 
of India but did not apply to services in Burma. All railway! services were also 
included. 

4 
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7th. Mahatma Oamlhi’s Fast Mahatma Gandhi commenced one week’s fast at 
C A. M. after prayers at Wardha Ashram. After taking; milk and fruit juice 
in the morning, Mahatma Gandhi announced commencement of the fast which 
he had resolved to undertake as penance for the acts of violence committed on 
the Banatanists at Ajmer. The fast would last seven'days nnd’tcrminatc at (5 in the 
morning of August 14 iK'xt. B(‘fore commencing the fast Mahatrnaji attended the 
morning prayers when ho explained to the Ashramites the circumstances whi(‘h 
led to his decision to fast and exhorted them to devote the whole week to greater 
Helf-introHpoction and self-nurification. He felt that the prayers of everyone 
would help him through the fast. 

9lh. Industries Conference at Simla The sixth Tndustri s Conference opened at 
Bimla under the Chairmanship of Bir Frank Noyce. Ministers and Directors of 
Industries from the provinces and a few Indian Btates w’cre present besides ex- 
perts. The proceedings were not open to the Press. The main object of the Con- 
ference was to discuss the scheme of various Provincial Governments for the d(!ve- 
lopraent of the handloom and weaving industry for which the Government of 
India had set apart Ks. .0 lakhs annually for nvo years and schemes for research 
in sericultural industry for which Us. 1 lakh had been sot apart annually for live 
years. 

13th. ilandhijis Advkc to Student Communitij :-“‘'Bervicc to Harijans be yoiu- 
foremost duty. Never treat them with contempt, they are your brothers. Try to 
remove their disabilities as far as possible. The ])oison of nntouchability, handed 
down from generations, is eating into the vitals of the Hindu nation and should 
be discarded for good. The Hindu and his Dharma are deteriorating. Chock the 
forces of disintegration and work for PPndu solidarity. If the Ilarijan dies, the 
whole Hindu Dharma perishes.’'— Thus said Mahatrnaji addressing the Lahore 
students on their duty at a crowded meeting where ho was presented with purses 
and addresses by them. Continuing he said “If they'want to know God, they 
must learn to sacrifice. To servo the lowly is to servii God. The ultimate goal of 
education is not merely passing examinations, but service to the poor and the 
downtrodden which alone lead to salvation.” Concluding. Mahatrnaji exhorted tb^ 
Btudunts to use swadeshi goods and never to deceive them by using foreign cloth. 

14th. Sm. Amrit Kour's resolve to fast ?i?ito Death AinriL Koiir, wife of 

Janiait Bingh took grim n)8olveto fast unto death if iJonibay women and men did 
not respond sufliciently l.e her appcMils for clothes for tlu! women in Assam who 
had sutrered much. She ('xplained that monj than 20,000 women of Assam were 
going about practically naked and that the suflerings of Assam were greater than 
those of Bihar. 

15th. Govermnent and Congress /AwYfx - Reply ing to a question of Mr. G. P. Bingh 
regarding the funds and property of the Congress seized by the Goveinmimt 
and the question of their return, Bir Harry Haig stated in the Assembly that 
no action was contemplated in respect of funds and movable proj)erties forfeited 
to the GoveriuiH'nt. Immovable property taken possession of under the provi- 
sions of the Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act will be returned when the 
notification under Bcction 17-A of the Act ceases to be in force. 

16th. Flood havoc in North Bihar Incessant rains resulted in the rising of the 
rivers in North Bihar. The countryside and several important roads in the 
districts of Muzafiarpur, Champaran, Chapra and Dharbhanga were submerged. 
The recent earthquake, it Avas stated, had changed the course of mauy of the 
rivers, contributing to the seriousucss of the floods. The Hood level in Motihari 
was stated to bo higher than the highest level ever recorded there. V^orous steps 
were being taken by officials and the Bihar Central Relief Committee to deal 
with the situatiou. 

17th. Allegations of Midnapore Officials' misconduct refuted Bir Harry Haig, 
the Horae Member, placed ou the tabic of the Assembly a statement on the 
enquiries made by local authorities into the allegations against the conduct of 
troops and civil officials in Midnaporo. The statement denied the allegation that 
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teachers and sludcnts wore compelled to appear aj^ainst their will to ^reet troops 
and in no ease had any teacher boon deprived of his prant-in-aid on account of 
his absence from sinih festivities. The allegation that Confjjressraen were flogged 
and the members of their families roughly handled if they refused to salute the 
Union Jack was also denied. 


22nd. Tributes to the lute Mr. Sen Gupta : — Glowing tributes to tho memory of 
late Mr. J M. Sen (iu])ta were paid by Congress leaders at a mammoth public 
meeting heltl at Madras in connection with his death anniversary. Mr. 
K. Nageswara Rao I’aiitula presided. Mr. Uhulabhai Desai referred to the ser- 
vices reiubirod to tho country and the sacritices Tmado by Mr. Sen Gupta and 
appealed to thost* present to emulate his example. “If work is done in that 
spirit'’, Mr. Dsasi concluded, “the world will soon sec a great race and nation 
raised to the height which it deserves”. 

AJuhatmaji on the iuiplicaiions of the TIarijan Movement i—Speaking at a 
]uil)lic meeting 'at Cawnporc, Mahatmaji refern‘(l to the implications of the 
Hanjan movement. It is limited to the ri'iuoval of tho feeling of superiority and 
inferiority, he said, and has nothing to do with inter-dining and inter-marriage. 
They are mill tors of individual choice. Tho movement claims for Harijans tho 
same social, civic' and religious rights as belong to any other Hindus. Regar- 
ding the question of temple-entry, Gandhiji added that no temple was sought to 
be opened for Harijans except with the full consent of those who attended that 
temple for worship. 

Muslim Gnitji Board on Communal unity The election manifesto of the 
All-Indi I iMuslim Unity Hoard issued to the Press emphasized the existence of 
complete unity betwiien the various communities in India as the condition prece- 
dent to th(! attainment of freedom for th(^ country and enumerated the cflbrts 
made by it to bring about harmony of views among Indians on political ques- 
tions. The H oaul said the manifesto shall continue its cirorts in this direction 
with a vi(!w to ultimately H(*curing for India the right of making her own 
constitution. The m.inifesto enjoined on all members of the Board (1) to stand 
by the Communal Award in the absimco of any other constitutional scheme 
aec('piiibl(! to all th(' (iommunities concerned ; (2) to endi'avour to achieve poli- 
tical and economic freedom for the country ; (3) to introduce or support such 

legislation as will create harmonious relation between labour and capital, land- 
lords and tenants and relievo unemployment and, (1) to protect Islamic 
Shariat from legislative inroads and oppose such measures as might, interfere with 
it and consult Ulemas on ridigious matters arising in legislatures and act accordin- 
gly. As regards the White Paper tho manifesto said that the Board was at one 
withoth T political organizations that its provisions fell far short of legitimate aspira- 
tions of the country and, therefore, it was totally unacceptable to Muslims. Tha 
manifesto in conclusion appealed to all Muslims voters to cast their votes in 
favour of I’oard’s nominees. 

23rd. Ban on Communist Associations : — The Government of India issued a 
notification declaring the Communist Parly of India, its committees and branches 
to be unlawful associations witbin the meaning of Part 2 of the Indian Criminal 
Law Amendment Act of 11)08. The reason for the ban was stated to be that the 
association and its branches had for their object interference with the adminis- 
tration of law and constiluled a danger to public peace. 

Mrs. Amrit KnaCs fast for Snfjeriny Assam Sisters r—Srimati Amrit Knar 
wife of Sardar Jam iat Singh started fast unto death from to-day as a protest 
against what she called the indiflercnce of India towards thousands of flood- 
RufTerers in Assam. She broke fast on the next morning on tho request fof Mr. 
K. F. Nariman and Mr. Abid Ally, who assured her that tho Congress Working 
Committee would issue an all-India appeal for help for Assam in her 
distress. 

24th. Madras Congress Socialist Group At a meeting of tho Madras Congress 
Socialist Group it was resolved that the association should consist of Bocialists 
who were Congress members of the city of Madras and that the group should act 
as an atfiliaiing institution for Socialist Congressmen of other centres of the 
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Madras presidency. The object of Ibo f^roup was stated to be the conversion of 
the Oon^rrtss institution in the presidency to the Bocialistie proparamc. Iho 
^roup accept that political independence of India is indispensable in order to 
achieve Socialism and therefore will co-operate with the Congress in its fight for 
national freedom and will bo subject to general Congress discipline for that 
purpose. 

28th. Pandit Malaviya and Mr. Aney rcsipi : -Pandit, Malaviya and Mr. Anoy 
of the Congress Parliamentary Board resigned from that Board. The reason for 
taking such a step was the. decision of the Board not’to change its original decision 
over the resolution passed by the Congress Working Committee on the question of 
the Communal Award. Pandit Malaviya insisted that the Award should bo 
definitely rejected and was not prepared for a compromise over the matter which, 
according to him, involved a vilal principle. Mou/ana Abul Kalam Azud was 
elected iTCsident of the Parliamentary Board. The Board then adopted the election 
manifesto after which Gandhiji made n moving spccchjin support of the manifesto. 
The manifesto appealed to the voters of the Legislative Assembly to vote 
for the Congress candidates at the ensuing elections. The Congress candidates, 
said the manifesto, will not only fight for the rejection of the White Paper and 
for the acceptance of the Constituent Assembly, but also for the repeal of all 
repressive laws and Ordinances passed with the help of the elected members’ votes 
to meet the Congress non-violent non-cooperation movement. 'Tt will also be 
their duty,” continued the manifesto, '^to demand an impartial scrutiny of the 
methods adopted by the Bengal Government to meet terrorism, and to take 
measures to give eflect to public opinion in regard to them.” 

3 lit. Inauguration of the Indian Academy of Science The Indian Academy of 
Science was inaugurated by Sir Mirza Ismail, Dewan of Mysore, at Bangalore. 
There was a largo and representative gathering including scientists from all parts 
of India. Sir Mirza Ismail, in the course of bis speech, said that India’s new 
position in international scie ice demanded the foundation of a permanent central 
institution charged with the functions of representing Indian scientific opinion 
as a whole, of safeguarding the position of research and of ofiVring reliable 
guidance in scientific matters. 

Anry-Malaviya Fanned a New Party Pandit Malaviya and Mr. Aney 
formed a new party under the name of the Nationalist J’arty, which differed 
from the Congress, mainly in this that, while the Congress Party would concentrate 
the attention of voters on the rejection of the Whiti; Paper, the Nationalist 
Party would direct its attack both on White Paper and the Communal Award. 


AUGUST 1934. 

6th. Assembly passes the Detenus Bill The Legislative Absernbly iinssed the 
Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Bill by 54 votes to 54. I\Ir. Bhiigatrnm Puri, 
recording .i protest against the Bill, contended that terrorism was but a passing 
phase and not a vicrnmiient feature of Bengal life and so such legislation should 
not be given a permanent lease of life. Mr. B. Das attributed terrorism to acute 
unemployment. Dewan Bahadur A. Kamaswami Muduliar, on behalf of the 
independents, said that his party would vote against the measure ns Government 
was not prepared to limit the life of the Bill to three years. The Home Member, 
replying to the debate, said that the decision of the Government to make powers 
permanent did not mean that the Act would necessarily remain on the statute 
book for ever. Bo long as there was terrorist danger, this valuable weapon would 
be available for use and it could be repealed when terrorism was brought 
under control. 

7th. Mahatmaji’s Fast Gandhiji com;ncnced hia seven days’ fast at 6 a.m. at 

the Satyagraha Ashram at Wardha. Addressing a few Ashramites who had 
pthcred round him, Gandhiji said that the removal of untouchability was 
impossible without self-introspection and self-purification, Mahatmaji said that 
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the All-India lour had been a Rtrain and he was conscious that he was weak. 
Ho added that the fast would bo tryin/^ and asked those assembled to pray to 
(Jod to ^];rant him stren^Jith to ejet throu/j^h the ordeal. Hectors tried to persuade 
Gandhiji to postpone the fast for a week so that his general condition might 
improve but Gandhiji said the decision was irrevocable. 

“/ a?n in no hurry to find myself in prison'^ In an interview to pressincn, 
after the termination of his Harijan tour and his self-imposed restriction, 
(landhiji stated that he was in no hurry to find himself behind prison bars. 
‘On the contrary”, he said, “1 shall try to avoid it to the best of ray ability.” 
lie proposed to cfevoto himself to the continuation o/ the Harijan work and the 
rest of the construclivo programme of the Congress. He added that freedom 
through non-violent means could be achieved only if the workers devote them- 
selves whole-heartedly to such constructive work. 

8lh. Malaviya- Alley Canipaiyn against the Communal Award :—Tiwd\l Malavjya 
and Mr. Amy, in the course" of a statement regarding the proposed formation 
of a Nationalist Party, said that in view of the grave nationnl importance of the 
question of the country's attitude towards the Communal Award they had 
cti;eided to secure a hearing for what they beliiwed to bo the correct national 
and rational view, both in the country and in the legislatures. To carry out 
this object, they proposed to form a Nationalist Party to organise a campaign 
throughout the country against the Communal Award as well as the White Paper 
and to set up in each province a certain number of such candidates for election 
to the Assembly as will work for the rejection of both. The membership of the 
Party would be open to all Indians regardless of caste or creed and the party w’ould 
w'ork on strictly national lines and would co-operate in any endeavour to bring 
about an agreed solution of the communal problem. The parly did not approve 
of legislative interference in matters of religion. 

(Congress Election Campaign : — Mr. C. Rajagopalachariar and some other 
prominent Congress leaders addressed a large gathering at “Gandhi Vanara”, 
Madias and appealed to the people to support the candidates of the 
Congress in the ensuing elections to tho Assembly. Mrs. Itukraani Lakshmi- 
pathi, who presided, expressed the hope that the voters would give proof of 
their patriotism and their abiding loyalty to the Congress. Mr. B. Salyamurlhi 
said that he stood before them as a candidate chosen by the Congress and 
requested them to give their votes in his favour on behalf of the Congress. 

Sanatanists Election Manifesto All-India Banaianist Election Board 

issiU’d its election manifesto. The Banatanists’ programme included, among 
others, the securing of statutory guarantees, of n n-inteiTcrcnce by the Stale 
in the religious and socio-rchgious beliefs and practices, opposing all move- 
ments, activities and measures of an anarchical or communistic nature, opposing 
the Communal Award and Poona Pact. 

Walk-out in Burma Council The Governor of Burma refused sanction 
to the motion of ‘•no-confidence” against the President of the Burma Legisla- 
tive Council. Tho Governor, in his message to the Council, said that it was 
inadvisable to remove the President, Bir Oscar dc Glanvillc, on such flimsy 
grounds disclosed in the members’ speeches. After the message was read out 
in the Council, U Baw brought a motion that the business of the House bo 
adjourned to enable members to discuss outside the situation arising out of the 
Governor’s decision. The President ruled out the motion whereupon all Bur- 
mese members except seven walked out us a protest against the ruling. Dis- 
orderly scenes were witnessed on tho next day when the Council was discussing 
a non-official resolution. U. Baw stood up m the middle of tho discussion and 
wanted to read a letter to the President who asked him not to interrupt the 
proceedings. But U. Baw read tho letter which called upon the President to 
resign. Borne European and Indian members and the official bloc protested 
against this while the Burmese members banged the tables and shouted. The 
President asked the interrupters to go out and they were followed by other 
Burmese members also excepting nine. 

11th. Bengal Hindus and the Communal Award '.—ki a public meeting held at 
the Albert Hall, Calcutta, under the auspices of tho Bengal Provincial Hindu 
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Sabha the resolulion of the Oonpiresa Workin^j; Comniittco on the Communal 
Award wan dibcuHacd. moetini; adopted a reaolution de[)lorin |4 the decisiou 
(>l the ConpireHH Workiii^j; C^ominitteo and the Conp;rc8B8 Parlimentary Board in rela- 
tion to the Award and reiterating its opposition to the Barno as anti-national, 
undemocratic and unjust. Further, the meeting expressed its appreciation of the 
hold stand taken by Pandit Malaviya and Mr. M. S. Aney in the matter of Con- 
{^ress Working Committee’s decision on the Communal Award. 

18th. Nationalist Party Conference The Conference convened by Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya to usher into existence a new party to be known as the Nation- 
alist Party to light the C-ongress candidates in the forthcoming Assembly 
(lection met in Calcutta under Pandit Malaviya’s presidentship at the 
Ram Mohan Library Hall. In his welcome address, Acharya P. C. Ray, Presi- 
dent (.if the Reception Committee, hoped that the Nationalist Party Conference 
would be a ])arty within the sheltering bosom of Indian National Congress. In 
his presidential address, l^andit Malaviya dwelt on the evils of separate electorate 
and emphasised the objection to the Communal Award. Replying to a question 
from a delegate as to whether the Nationalist J’arty would be a party within the 
('ongresH, the Ih'esidcnt said that it was a dillicult (jm^stion to answer. If need 
hi' his party would work outside the Congress and might include in it men who 
did not entirely suhscribo to the creed of the Party, which was identical with 
the object of the Congress. 

Meiiur Project InaxKjuralkvi The Cauveri-Mettnr irrigation projivt was in- 
augurated by Ills Exceliency 8ir (feorge {Stanley. The scheme consists of a dam 
win ‘h is the largest in the world and which forms a reservoir to store the, flood 
waters of the Cauveri and supply water to the delta as and when neci^ssary. 
The reservoir, besides henefitting the ryots of the Tanjore district liy ensuring 
a steady supply of water provides for the irrigation of a new area of 31)1,000 acres 
in the Tanjore district The function commenced wdth the Chief Engineer's 
statement giving the history and particulars of the work. 

22nd. Madras District Political Conference : — The Madras Histrict Political ConftT- 
eiice which met at the “Congress Maiidap’’, Ri yapettah in the city, under the 
presidentship of Mr. T. 8. Avaniisilingam Chettier of Coimbatore, passed a num- 
ber of resolutioiiB, Mr. 8. 8atyamurthi moved a resolution which welcomed the 
decisions of the A. J. C. C. and Working Coinniiitee passed at Patna, Wardha, 
Jlonibay and Benares and called upon all Congressmen in the city of Madras to 
do all in their power to give cfT.-ct to them. The resolution was iiassed unani- 
niuiisly. Mr. N. 8. Varadachan’s resolution appealing to the citizens of Madias 
t(j siijiport the Congress in all iis endeavours in the national cause and to vote 
for the I'origress candidates in the ensuing elections was also passid. Mr. (3 
ibijagopiilachariar then moved a resolution appending to all Congressmen in the 
city and mofussil to make m strenuous and united endeavour to secure the 
unqualified support of the eleelorale and the successful return of the Congress 
eandidatcH in the Province. Then, resolutions condemning (he Ottawa Agreement, 
pleading for support to 8wadi'shi and urging that khadi should receive unquiili- 
licd preference were also passed. 

23rd. Qovermnent oppose Templc-Enlnj Bill In the Assembly Mr. C. 8. Uanga 
Aiyar moved that his Templc-cntry' Bill be referred to a select committee and, 
in doing so, condemned the Congress and Congressmen and said that they had 
betrayed the cause of the Harijans. The Bill was vehemently opposed by the 
Baja of Kollengode who characterised it as dangerous, obnoxious and deserving 
of summary rejection. He quoted copious extracts from opinions received oa 
the Bill from various Provincial Goveriinicnts to support iiis contention. 8ir 
Mahomed Yakub, while expressing heartfelt sympathy with the object of the 
Bill, opposed it on the ground that the Assembly consisting of members of 
various religions should not pass legislation on religious matters. Raja Bahadur 
Krishnamaehariar contributed his own quota of arguments on behalf of the 
8aiiataui8t8. 8ir Henry Craik, explaining the attitude of the Government in 
regard to the Bill, said that the Government opposed the Bill on a matter of 
principle and on the ground that the measure was impracticable and likely to 
lead to serious disturbauce. The Bill, if euforeod, would moan a serious invasion 
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of private rights. That was the opinion of several Provincial Governments. 
Sir Henry, in conclusion, advised reformers to employ methods of persuasion 
and not to force upon the country an irritating measure. Sir N. N. Sircar, 
the Law Member, appealed to Mr. Ranga Aiyar to withdraw his Bill, as in 
matters of social retorra the minority should try to convince and convert the 

majority to their views. Mr. Ranga Aiyar withdrew his motion in view of the 

opposition to the Bill . 

Social Reform Conference at Tricky The First Tamil Nadu Social 

Reform Conference was he ld at Trichinopoly, Dr. P. Varadarajulu Naidu 

presiding. Mr. N. Sankaran, Chairman of the Reception Committee, in welcom- 
ing the delegates, pleaded for compulsory elementary education, widow re-mar- 
riage and temperance. The President, in his address, pleaded for equal rights 
to men and women in matters of education, right to property and other rights. 
Untoiichability, he said, should be made a criminal ofTence. The Conference 
passed a number of resolutions demanding equal rights for members of all 
communities in public choultries, streets, tanks, places of worship, remarriage 
of widows and demanding the extension of the Brothels Act to the whole 
of India. 

25lh. Demand ior the release of Mr. Sarat Bose Unequivocal condemnation of 
the principle of detention without trial was expressed at a crowded public meet- 
ing at Calcutta. After protesting against the continued incarceration of Mr. iSarat 
Bose without cause and without trial, the meeting demanded his unconditional 
and immediate release or his trial. Kumar Hhiva Shekareshwar Roy, cx- 
Minister, Bengal Government, presided. This demand for the release of Mr. Sarat 
Bose was followed by a resolution of the Calcutta Corporation which 
expressed its disapproval of the continued detention of Mr. Bose. 

28th. Equal Status for Indian Officers in the Army : — During the discussion on 
the Army Bill in the Assembly, iSir Abdur Rahim moved an amendment that 
“the status and opportunities for promotion and power of command, rank and 
precedence of Indian Commissioned Ollicers in the Indian Army shall be the 
British Officers in the Indian Army in units and formations.^' 
Ihe (rovornmont contended that the moiion was not in order since the amend- 
ment in question sought to amend the British Array Aet, an Act of Parliament 
and that under Section G5 of the Government of India Act the Indian Legisla- 
ture could not take into consideration any motion which sought to amend an 
enuetment by the Parliament. The President overruled the Government’s objec- 
tion and held that the amendment was in order. He held that according to 
Section G) of the Government of India Act the Indian ijcgislaturo had power to 
make laws for the Officers etc., in His Majesty Indian Forces, the expression 
Indian Forces connoting both Indian and British officers Herving in the Army 
in India. The President also held that the Bill before the House created a new 
class of oflicers which comprised both Indians and Britishers, and thonTore the 
House had per se jurisdiction to legislate in regard to both classes of officers. 

29th. II. E. the Viceroy^ s address to the Central Legislature : — H, E. the 
Viceroy addressed the members of the Central Legislature. After surveying 
the work done during the past year and the economic and political 
condition of the country at the present time, the Viceroy urged friendly co- 
operation between all classes of political thought in the country and devote 
themselves to the solution of the various problems before the country. His 
Excellency then referred to the celebration, next year, of the 25th anniversary 
of the Accession to the Throne of His Majesty the King-Emperor and hoped 
that the princes and people of India would join in celebrating the occasion in a 
most fitting manner. Regarding the reforms scheme, His Excellency said that 
it was not possible for him to forecast information as to what recommendations 
the report of the Select Committee was likely to contain. The general impre- 
ssion, His Excellency added, gathered during his short stay in England was 
full of goodvyill and sympathy for the natural aspirations of Indians in regard 
to their political advance. His Excellency assured the members of the Legislature 
that when the Reforms Bill was passed into law, no time would be lost in 
carrying into eflect the intentions of Parliament as expressed in the Act, The 
Viceroy, in couclusion, stressed on the need for Indo-British co-operation, 
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Navy Bill Passed The Lej^islative Assembly passed the ludian Navy (Disci- 
pline) Bill. Colonel Lumby, movinp: for considoratiori of the Bill, said that the 
etleet of the Bill would bo indirectly to increase the status and etficiency of the 
service. As regards Indianisation, he said, that recruitment would be regulated 
in the proportion of one Indian to two British officers. 

Liberals condemn White Paper ; — The Council of the National Liberal 
Federation of India met at the ‘'Leader'’ office, in Allahabad, under the 
presidentship of Mr. J. N. Basil. The Council passed a resolution requesting 
the President and the General Secretaries to publish tracts with a view to 
influence the electorate of the Legislative Assembly on the most important public 
issues before the electorate. The council laid special emphasis on the resolu- 
tions passed at the session of the Liberal Federation at Calcutta in April 1930, 
expressing disappointment at the White Paper. Resolutions were also adopted 
strongly protesting against the recent legislation passed by the Zanzibar Legisla- 
tive Council which deprived the Indian community of existing rights and 
adversely affected Indian interests, and urging the Government of India to pre- 
vent by every means in their power the injustice to the Indian community 
in Zanzibar. 

Agra Hindus'’ grievances A memorial signed by nearly 11,000 Hindu citizens 
of Agra submitted to II. F. the Governor of U. P. urging His Excel- 
lency’s intervention in the anti-Namaz dispute and requesting His Excellency to 
see that the law is enforced without distinction of caste or creed. In the course 
of the memorial, the signatories stated that the order of the District Magistrate 
imposing restrictions regarding the time of Arati had so emboldened Mahome- 
dans that they now demand change in the time of Arati in the various temt)l<*s 
in Agra and in case of non-compliance threaten to use force. Even Muslmis 
saying prayers in their own houses ask for the stoppage of Arati until thou 
prayers are finished, and music in Hindu houses far away from mosques has 
been interfered with. 

31sl. The Assemhly Committee" s Report on thf) Otlatra Agreement was presented 
to the Assembly. The Report appended to it a minute of dissent by Hit Abdur 
Rahim and Mr. K. 0 . Neogy and another by Mr. B. Sitarama Raju. 
The minutes of dissent were much longer" than the Report itself. 

The minute of dissent by Sir Abdur Rahim and Mr. K. C. Neogy says that 
they are unable to apco with the general trend of the Majority Report or 
accept their main conclusions. Their conclusions arc as foUows : — (1) “Preferences 
given by the United Kingdom to our agricultural products have not, to any 
extent that matters, helped India to recover her lost ground. On the other hand, 
preferences given by us to the United Kingdom’s imports have adversely affeeled 
our forf’igti markets. (2) Heavy deficiency in our exports, which is a most 
disquieting feature of the situation, is mainly due to the weakening of our 
foreign markets and the small increase in exports, that there has been in 1933-34, 
as compared with the previous year, is not such as to reassure us that India is 
on a lair way to economic and financial recovery. Having regard to the 
economic policies adopted practically by all other countries, a trade agreement 
on the basis of mutual interests seems to be inevitable. 

Therefore, wo recommend to the Government of India that they should take 
immediate steps to come to definite agreements on the syslcm of quotas with all 
important countries that deal with us including the United Kingdom, so that 
our trade position may be established on a surer basis. The Ottawa Agreement 
should at least be mouificd to the extent nocoasitated by such ngreements.” 


SEPTEMBER 1934 

4th. Die-hard Olec at the Tory Party Voting Uproarious scones were witnessed 
at the Uonservative Party Conference at Bristol. Bir Henry Pago Croft moved 
his resolution on the Government’s India policy. The resolution stated that the 
Conference was prepared to support measures for a greater measure of self- 
Govornment in the Provinces, step by step, but opposed the partnership between 
Britain and India in the Central Government. An amendment was moved that, 
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in view of the decision of the Conference ut Birmin^Jiham in 1933 that no final 
eonclusion would be reached till the Select Committee had made its recommen- 
dations, it was not in the interests of the Party that the Conference should pass 
any resolution. Those who spoke apjainst 8ir JI. Pa^ijo Croft’s resolution were 
considerably interrupted. The ainendinent when put to vote was carried by 
543 votes to 510. 8ir H. Pasc Croft was veiy jubilant over the result and 
declared, in an interview to Reutor, ibat the result showed a remarkable increase 
in the number of those who realised the perils of the Indian 
reforms. 

6th. BreaJcdofvn of Compromise Talks at Wardha All .lopcs of a rapprochraent 
between the Conf^rcss Parliamentary Board and Pandit Malaviya’s Nationalist 
Party over the forlhconiin^y eleciions to the Assembly were shattered. The 
Parliamentary Board would now put up their ewn candidates, leavinf^ a few seats 
to the Malaviya group by not opposing their candidates. 

7th. Bo7nhay Muslim Kducaiional Conference : The seventeenth session of the 
Bombay Muslim EduuUioiial Conference was hold at the Faroon Hall, Poona, 
under the pn'sidentshii* of Sir Akbar llydari. Jii the courso of his address, the 
president appealed for communal amity and said that until that problem was 
solved salistactorily, there could be no security for educational and social pro- 
gress in India. Speaking on the basic aims of education, Sir llydari said that 
the formation of sound character was one of them and for Muslims religious 
instruction was a sin qua non of education from the point of view of character 
building. To secure greater solidarity, he said, a common language was needed 
and Urdu, he added, was admirably fitted to become the vehicle of modern 
scientific thought. Jli; urged the neel lor much greater advance in education 
among the Muslima. He also stressed on the necessity for industrial and techni- 
cal busiuess and secretarial education. 

9th. Co7iyrcss Coal of Indcper.dencc Beiterated ;--Thc Working Committee of the 
Congress which met at Wardha passed a resolution reiterating the goal of the 
Congress as Poorna Swaraj or complete independence and appealing to all Congress 
men to give efiect to the lesohitions and instructions that may from lime to time 
be issued by the A. 1. C. C. or the Working Committee. J’oorna Swaraj in- 
cluded unfettered national control, among other things, over the army, external 
afiairs, fiscal and commercial matters, financial and economic policy. Free Jndia 
should have freedom to make its choice between voluntary partnership with the 
British and complete separation. 

16lh. Terrorist Confcinmce The Anti-Terrorist Couferrmc was held at the 

’’own Hall, Calcutta, under the chairmanship of Mr. J. N. Basil. Mr. N. 
Tagore, Chairman of the Reception Committee, opening the Conference, said that 
there was no more efiective way of combating terrorism than by laying a broad 
foundation of knowledge conccring the duties and obligations of every citizen. 
The president, in his address, ap[)euled for mutual co-operation between the pub- 
lic and the Government, in order that the campaign against terrorism might 
succeed. The Conferouee condemned terrorism as baneful and against the 
culture and traditions of India. 

I7lh. Mahatma explains reason for Betirement from Congress Mahalma Gandhi 
issued a lengthy statement in the course of which he confirmed the rumour 
that he had contemplated severing all physical connection with the Congress. 
{Stating his reasons among other things for the contemplated step which he had 
deferred until after the ensuing Bombay session of the Congress, Mahatmaji said 
that there existed fundamental difitrences of outlook between the Congress intelli- 
gentsia and himself. The upshot of these differences, he declared, had been that they 
nave ‘sterilized the existing Congress programme, because members who gave their 
lip assent toil without believing in in have naturally failed to reduce it to practice.” 
Mahatmaji further stated that although the country had made great strides to- 
wards non-violence, he felt that it had not been ‘unadulterated non-violence in 
thought, word and deed.” Mahatmaji said that it was now his paramount duty to 
devise ways and means of showing demonstrably to the Government and the 

5 
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terrorists the efficacy of non -violence as a means of achieving the ri^^ht thing-, 
including freedom in every sense of the term. Mahatmaji reiterated his faith 
in removal of untouchability, work for JJmdu-Muslim Uuity, total prohibitiont, 
hand-spinning and Khaddar, and Swadeshi, which items he included in the next 
programme he would place before the Congress. Finally, Mahatmaji asserted in effect 
that no voluntary organisation can succeed in its purpose without its resolution 
and policies being carried out wholeheartedly by its members, and no leader could 
give a good account of himself if his lead was not faithfully, ungrudgingly and 
intelligently followed. 

29 th. Tamil Nachi Provincial Conference : — The thirty-sixth Tamil Nadu Provincial 
Conference was held at Coimbatore, under the presidentship of Mr.E. Jlajagopala- 
chariar. Delegates from all thi; Tamil districts attended. Jiefore the Conference 
began, Mr. Kajagopalacbari and other Congress leaders were tak<‘n in a process- 
ion, and the National Flag was hoisic'd by Mrs. Cpusins at the spacious lawn in 
front of the Y. M. C. A. Mr. Biilusu tSainbamurthi opened the Conference. The 
Hon. Mr. V. C. Vellingin Gounder, Member of the Council of State and President, 
Coimbatore District Board, in his welcome address said that such a nationalist 
party as the Congress was needed in the It^gislaiures to safeguard the rights of 
the masses. Ue appealed to the electorati* to sup])ort the Congress and through 
it to show their eagerness for the country’s freedom. In his iTesidential Address 
Mr. Rajagopalachariar dwelt at length on tho constructive programme of the 
Congress and said that the carrying out of the programme would make tho or- 
ganisation once more alive and strong. Referring to the question of Gandhiji's 
retirement from the Congress, the President said the contemplated step would 
strengthen and not weaken the Congress as Gandhiji did not intend to retire from 
politics nor to oiipose or diminish the inhuenee of the Congress. He added that 
a compromise might be arrived at by which Gandhiji might be enabled to form 
an organisation inside the Congress along the lines that Gandhiji desired. Mr. 
Rajagopalachariar defended the attitude of the Congress Working Commitioc 
regarding the Communal Award and said that agreement between the different 
communities was the only solution to the problem. He concluded with an apjical 
to all Congressmen to work for the victory of the Congress in the coming 

elections. 

South hidian Liberal Federation : — The thirteenth conft'deration of tho 
South Indian Liberal Ftdcration held its hchsiou at Victoria Public Hall, 
iu Madras under tho presidoncy of the Hon the Raja of Bobbili, tho 

Chief MinisU'r with tht^ Government of Madras. Dewan Bahadur ]‘. 4’. Kiirna- 
raswami Cbetty, in bis welcome addreHS, referred to tho question of the adinis- 
sion of Brahmins into the party and said that by the removal of the ban the 
party would be shedding oil’ the ono target of accusation which their political 
opponents always aimed at. He then referred to the i>rogramme oi (ho Con- 
gress aud said that it was impracticable. The fTesidenl, in the course of his 
address, said (hat he welcomed the change mi tho program me of the Congress. 
He next referred to the record of (he Justice Ibirty and said that it hud demons- 
trated to the world that Indians wore capable of managing their own affairs. He 

then sLiessed on the need for clear-cut party system. Concluding, he appealed 
to the members of the Justice Party to support the party's candidates for the 
elections to the Assembly. The Conference passi'd a resolution raising the ban 
on the admission of Brahmins into tho party and the amendment of the consti- 
tution for the purpose. The (|UCHtioii wai' not discussed at hmgth since an 
agreement had been rcachid at informal discussions among the 
leaders. 


OCTOBER 1934 

lit. Congress Socialists not to Participate in Elecihm Leading Congreas Socialists 
held a meeting at Benares aud decided not to participate iu the Congress in 
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contesting the (Jtclions. Mr. Sanipiirnanand presided. It was also resolved that 
Socialists should declino to be office-bearers of any Congress organisation. The 
formation of the Nationalist Rarty was condemned as comraunalist and anti- 
national. 

M/'. Sastri on Onndhiji's Proposals ‘The Congress is not meant for saints 
and sages, ft is meant for the common men and women,” observed the Right 
Hon. V. »S. Snnivasa Sastri, addressing the Romhay Young Men’s Hindu Associa- 
tion. Mr. M. R .rayakiir was in the chair. Mr. Sastri pointed out that the 
proposals of Muhatmaji were too rigid for the ordinal y run of humanity to 
follow. In his opinion, the spinning franchise would promote hypocrisy and to 
introduce in the Congress creed the words “truthful and non-violent” 
was to l.ay down a moral obligation which the ordinary Congressman could not 
keep. Mahatmaji’s proposals amonnt(‘d to closing the doors of the great political 
organisation agiiinst thousands of thinking men, honest and sincere patriots. 
Replying lo Mr. rtastri’s criticism, Mr. Hhiilalihai Di'sai, (lencral Secretary of 
the Congress Parliamenl.ary I’.oard, said that Inui.ins would be more content to 
have the madness ol Mahatmap than to have the cold, dispassionate and death- 
like scniliiy of llie Liberals.— It was subserpiently understood that Candhiji had 
definitely abandontd the idea of moving any amendment to the Congress cons- 
titution as fonshadowid in his recent Htalcinent. He proposed to retire from the 
('OngresH and nut from the country’s politics. 

Commnoiol Au'nn! A Bar to Swaraj : Malaviiiaji's Finn Declaration : — In the 
course of an address at Cawnpore, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya said that 
the Con. t;i ution prominid by the Rritish was fourulcd on the Communal Award. 
It was not a question of lliiidns or of Muslims, but was purely one of Swaiaj. 
3'ho Awaid had dividcil the country into any number of electorates and had 
thus delayed frlwaraj indefinitely. Unless, therefore, the Award was rejected in 
toto, no Svvaiaj was possible. 

5th. Tnaufjuralion of the Indian Navij :~The inanguration of the Royal Indian 
Navy took place at the Tioyal Indian Marine dockyard, in Bombay, amidst the 
booms of guns and in the presiaico of a large gathering of Naval and Military 
otlicers. Vice-Admiral Sir Jl. T. Walwyn performed the inauguration ceremony. 
Numerous It'Iegrunis of eongratulatious were rcc.eived on tlio occasion. A salute 
of 31 guns fired from the flagships was the last item in the jirogrammc. 

7lh. Madras District Co-operafiro Conference : — The fifth annual session of the 
Madras ni;-,ttict C-o-operative Confenmee was held with the Hon. Dewan Bahadur 
C. Narayanuswami Chettiar in the chair. Mr. A. Sivarama Mcnon, Chairman of 
the Reception Commit lee, in the course of his address, pleaded for educating the 
average citizen to lake a real inliTCst in the co-operative movement and for evol- 
ving a Hchi'inc of reconstruction by which the suffering population would bo en- 
abled to find some real relief. 'J'ho two pressing problems that confront the co- 
operator to-day, Mr. Sivarama Qlciion sab), were the growing unemployment 
and the appalling increase in the indebtedness of the people. Pic advocated 
the appointment of a committee to take steps to conduct an economic 
survey of the city in order to ascertain the (xact extent of indebtedness 
and unemployment. The President, in his address, referred to the deplorable 
condition of the rural population and said that unless Gevernraent moved 
in the matter without delay the condition of the rural population would 
become irredeemable. Resolutions were passed mincsting the Government to 
take early steps for the starting of a central co-operative College and to cons- 
titute an arbitration board for the city to deal with co-operative disputes. Jt 
was also resolved to organise a co-operators’ league in each municipal division 
of the city, and to take steps to organise non-credit co-operative societies in the 
city like restaurants, laundries, etc. 

Trichy Youths' CoJifcrence An appeal to the youth to dedicate themselveB 
to the service of the nation was made by Mr. Kama Raj of Virudhunagar, who 
presided over the District National Youth Conference held at Trichiuopoly. In 
welcoming the delegates to the conference, Mr. P. M. Veerapan exhorted the 
youth to accord their full support to the Congress candidates. The conference 
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expressed its complete confidcnco in Mahatma Gandhi and his leadership and 
requested him not to retire from the Congress. An appeal to the nation to work 
the constructive prof^ramme of the Congress was also made. 

12lh. Bengal Muslim Youth Conference : — Sir Abdur Rahim, who opened the All 
Bengal MuHlira Young Men’s Conference at Calcutta, deplored the fact that eminent 
public men like Bandit Malaviya should have chosen the present time to force 
the quesUon of Communal Award on the country. Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, who 
presided, urged Muslims to work for the economic uplift of the masses, lie 
regretted the lack of organisation among Muslims and said that if they did not 
make themselves fit for the coming changes they would bo pushed to the wall 
despite the provisions contained in the White Paper. The conference adopted 
resolutions protesting against the anti-Comraunal Award campaign, and'calling up- 
on Muslima not to support any candidate for the Assembly who did not vote 
for kSir Abdur Rahim's amondmciit to the Army Bill. 


17th. Mgsorc Co-operative Conference The twenty-first Mysore Provincial Co- 
operative Conference was held at Mysore, under the presidency of Prof. H. L. 
Kaji. Vice-President of the All- India Co-operative Institutes’ Association. The 
greatest need of the co-operative movement, said the President, was the education 
of ihe villager, and ho urged co-operative societios to take in hand the question 
of reconstruction of the villages through adult education. Among the resolutions 
passed was one for de-oHicialisatioii of the co-operative movement. The con- 
ference favoured the appointment of Honorary Assistant Registrars and 
Honorary Registrars of Co-operative Societies. 

21 It Kerala Provincial Congress Boeialist Conference The first session 
the Kerala Provincial Congress Socialists* Conference was held at Calicut, Mr. 
]]. ]>. Rajah presiding. The conference demanded the immediate release of all 
political prisoners. ]t reaffirmed the Congress objective of complete indcpLMidencc 
and called upon all Congress Socialists to strive for the establishment of a 
Socialist form of government. The conference did not favour the yarn franchise 
and the present progranitno of the Congress. Jn his coneliuling remarks, the 
president said that they were not an anti-(}andhi party as some thought but they 
felt that Gandhiji was only a historical force and no predominaucc should be 
given on the basis of individuality. 

All-India Socialists’ C on fe re^ice That All-India S 'cialists’ Conference held 
its session nt Worli, ilombay. The proceedings ot the conference were marked 
by novel departure from the conventional practices. The confiTcnce had no 
president elected in ndvnnee and (he delegates w'cre called upon to elect their 
own chairman. Swami Sampurnaiiand was unanimously elected president. Tho 
first resolution adopteil by the c(mferenee nfiirmed India's goal as complete 
independenee— estabiishment of an ind'-pendent Sta le wherein power is transferred 
to the producing massi s. The programme of the (Vuigress was disapproved. Tho 
Conference declared its opposition to participation by India in any war iu 
which the British Government may be involved. 

25lh. Anti-Communal Award Conference The All-India Anti-Commiiual Award 
Conference was held at lh(' Arya Samnj Randal, opposite the Congress Nagar, 
in Bombay. Inaugurating the Conference, I^uidit Malaviya said that nowhere 
in the world has self-government been reared on the foundations of separate 
electorates. Bandit Malaviya analysed the Award and showed how it was anti- 
national and inimical to the growth of self-government, in so far as it sought 
to create as many as eighteen separate classes. Mr. Haraananda Chatterjee, in 
his presidential address, said that the communal controversy was of British 
parentage. He refuted Mr. MacDonald's plea for the continuance of separate 
electorates for depressed classes and separate communal electorates for women. 
Concluding, Mr. Chatterjee said that true non-religious democratic politics were 
the only solution for India’s ills. Tho Conference passed a resolution 
characterising the Communal Award as anti-national and undemocratic and 
requesting the Congress to reverse the Working Committee’s decision on the 
Award. 
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26lh. The Foriy-eiijhth Indian National Congress : —Thi'. foriy-oi^hth scflfiion of the 
Indian Naiional Coni^rcRs waa held at Worli, Bombay, three and a half years after 
its last nornjal fiCHsion. The Conf^rcsa Naf^ar was named Abdul Ga/Tar Nac:ar. after 
the veteran Frontier Con^^ressman, Khan Abdul Gadhr Khan. Nearly 60^000 visitors, 
delcp;atGH and Jleeeplion Committee numbers asseml)led and volunteers had a 
rather hard tim(! mann^inti; the traftic to and from the Congress pandat. Mr, 
Nariman, (-bairman of lh(^ Reception Committee, welcomed the delegates and then 
decoiated Babu Rajendra Prasad with the Presidential budf:;e. In the ooitrso of 
his welcome address Mr. Nariman surveyed the activities of the Congress since 
its last normal session. 

27th. U. P. Women's Conference The ei^^hth Unitid Provinces Women’s Consti- 
tnent Confer. nee was held at Lucknow, the Rani of Sherkot prcHidirif^. In her 
presidential address, the Rani pleaded for provision of greater facilities for educa- 
tion of girls and for elevating the status of Indian women in the eyes of the 
law. The conference passed resolntions urging (Jovernment to introduce neces- 
sary amendments to the Child Marriage p»e8(rnint Act so ns to make child 
marring(‘H iinpossibh* demanding that the existing laws regarding women’s rights 
should be so amended as to mnk(‘ them just mul cajuitablc, and recpiesting that 
an All-India (Commission be appointed to eonsider the means to remove the legal 
(lisahiliti( H of women regarding marriage, inheritance, divorce etc., and requesting 
(lie Education Dcjuirtmcnt of the U. P. rjoveriimcnt to introduce compulsory 
scicntitic and temjiorance education. 

27lh. Tamil Nadu Womcjis Conference The Tamil Nadu Constituent Confer- 
(nce of the All-India Women’s Conbrimcf' was held at Kolipatti under the 
Chairmanship of Mrs. Nesarnani Paul, ex-Munieipal Councillor and Secretary of 
the L.adies Cluli, I’alamcottah. In die coniso of her S]a3ech, the president said 
that the women of India should tak<i a more active part in the public lib' of the 
country. She pleaded for compulsory education for girls. Then resolutions 
were passed, amongst others, demanding the removal of disabilities imposed by 
Hindu Law on won.en, rciiuosting that women should be np]>ointed as jurors 
and assessors in Conrts of law and making the penalty clauses in the Child 
Marriage Restraint Act more stringent. 

30th. Mahatma Gandhi on Conrjress Decision interest in the Congress 

(trg'uiisation will henceforth bo confmed to watching from a distance, enforcement 
of jirineiples for which (he (^’ongress stands”-- thus said Gandhiji in the courso 
of a lengthy statement to the Associated Press, (kmtinuing Mahal maji said : 
•‘If we would be truthful through and through, we should recognise that pre- 
dominant part of the Congres.s programme has been progressively social, 
moral and economic. And it becomes a powerful programme bceause 
It is intimately cotinected with political, that is attainment of freedom of 
the country from the foreign yoke not from foreign friendship that is volun- 
tary inlerconrse on terms of absolute equality with foreign nations. Let me 
also niter a warning. I hope no one will think that the Khaddar clause and 
the labour franchise clause do not come into immediate operation. They do. I 
plead guilty of negligence in that I had not in the past insisted on these things 
so as to make them a condition precedent to the launching out of Civil His- 
obeclienee. My retirement from (ho (kingrcss may be regarded as a penance 
for the negligence although it was wholly unconscious. What I am aiming at 
is the development of the capacity for civil resistance so that there never 
may he any need for Civil Disobedience. Disobedience that is wholly civil should 
never provoke retaliation. 


NOVEMBER 1934 


3rd. Serious Election Eight in Lahore Violence by speech, poster and action was 
a feature of the electioneering activities in Lahore during the past month in con- 
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nrclion with the Asflcmbly and municipal election. Two hostile parties of elec- 
tion nperits and supporters had a serious clash inside the Shcrdanwala Gate 
resultiiijp: in /grievous injuries to two persons of one party. Both were removed 
to hospital where the condition of one was said to he precarious, Knives, sticks 
and bricks were said to have been freely used in this fi^jht, which was only 
terminated by the arrival of the police party, who rushed from Kotwali thana 

and arrested three men. There had been numerous cases in the past month of 

assaults attended with f^rievons injuries leadinf^ to the issue of security proceed- 
ing: n/rainst fifty pt rsons includinfj: some candtdates and in one case a candidate 
and his supporters stood charp^cd under section 307 1. P. C. for allep^ed attempted 
murder of a rival candidate in a street fight. 

Afadras ]Vo}})cns Conferaiec The annual conference of the Madras const i- 
tuency of the All-India Women’s Oonferenee was held at the Senate House, 
with Dr. S. Muthulakshmi R(^ddi pn'siding. Aft(T the annual report and 
accounts of the association were presented, the president addressed the gathering. 
Resolutions were then discussed and passed. The conference opined that the 
Surda Act sjjould be so amended as to render its working more effeetive. A 
resolution, calling on the ])ublic to co-operate wOh the C^Uema Censor Board 

by drawing the attention of the Commissioner of Police to any ohjectional)le 

film or poster and by helping to create public opinion in favour of better films, 
wns next passed unanimously. The conference supported tbc demands made by 
All-India Women’s Conference for the appointment of a (-ommissioncr to enquire 
into the legal disabdities of women. The other resolutions urged the extension 
of i.nmpulsory primary education for girls, removal of nntouchability and wider 
public sympathy and support for all the rescue work undertaken to reclaim the 
viclims of immoral traffic. 

7th. Coyigrefis and Indian Babu Rajcndra Prasad, the Congress President 

issued the following statement regarding the attitude of the Congres towards 
the Indian States “Questions have been raised regarding the attitude of the 
Congress towards the Indian States. The Congress attitude was defined at the 
(.'ah’Utta session in 1928. No occasion has arisen sinci' then to make any prono- 
nneement on the Congress attitude. Thcnforc the Oalenita resolution must Ix' 
taken ns the Congress policy. The resolution ran as follows : ‘This Congress 
urges on the Ruling Princes in the Indian States to introduce responsible Gov- 
crnmi'iit based on representative institution in the States and immediately issue 
proelamnlinns or enact laws guaranteeing dementaiy and fundaraental rights of 
citizenship, such as rights of association, free spci'ch, free pnss and security of 
])t'rH()n and propiTty. The Congress further assures the people of the Imiiau 
States its sympathy with and support to their legitimate and peaceful struggle, 
for the atlainment of full resiionsihlc government in the Stales,’ My attention 
has also been drawn to the circular of the Truvancorc Government in which 
responsilile lenders are supposed to have disapprovid of Congressinen in Indian 
States forming Congress Commit ties. So far as 1 am aware no responsible 
(’(ingress lender has expressed such an opinion. On lh(' contrary, there will be 
surprise in Congress ciieles if Congress activities, cspeciully of the constmelivn 
nature not inconsistent with the laws of the Slate in which committees to lie 
formed, were firohibiled. J’ho traditional attitude of the Congress has been one 
of friendliness towards the Indian Stales and non-interference with their 
administration and it is but meet to expect reciprocity from the 
States.’’ 


I Uh. '^Anti-War 7)at/” in ‘.—Bombay Congress Socialists celebrated the 

“Anti-war Day’’. A public meeting was held under Mr. .Taiprakash Narain, 
(icneral Secretary of the Socialist Party, presiding. Speakers appealed to the 
Congress to resist India bring drawn into any European War. 

Punjab Socialists Condemn Congress The Punjab Congress Socialist Party, at 
its meeting held in Lahore, condemned the Congress programme 
of Council entry and village reconstruction. Lala Broz Chand, Managing 
Director, Bandematarara” and ‘.‘People” presided. The meeting passed a resolution 
condemning war and declaring that wars undertaken in the interests of a hand- 
ful of capitalists should not be supported. 
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18th. A 7 idhra ]Vo77ien's Co7iference The eighth BesBion of the Andhra Women's 
Conference was held at Madanapalle under the presidency of Srimathi G. Durga- 
bai. The president pleaded for equality of rights for women in the matter of 
inheritance and divorce. In conclusion the president said that the social needs 
of India, the economic uplift and the educational advance of (he Indian masses 
were inextricably mixed up with the political status of the country. Resolutions 
were passed requesting the Government and local bodies to encourage vocational 
education and urging the need for a separate Women’s College in Andhra 
Desa. 

20th. Debate on King's Address: Mr. La7ishurij iVarns Chu7ch\ll :—la the 
House ol Commons during the debate on the King’s address, Mr. Lansbury 
briefly referred to India and said that no settlement could be permanent unless 
accepted by vocal Indian opinion. He anticipated lively debates in which Mr. 
(Uinrchill would bo blasting the Government but warned Mr. Churchill not to 
expect the Opposition to help him. “We shall not vote for any diehards. We 
shall try to amend the Bill whichever direction we think best, but shall not assist 
anyone injuring (he smallest advance along the road to Indian self-government”. 
He declari'd that the Indian (jiiestion transcended everything else in the life of 
British Commonwealth and it Britain was able to give India the real self-goveru- 
nicnt it would be the biggest achievement of any imperial power ever 
known. 


22nd. Deport of the Joint Select Committee on hidiaji Reforms -The Report of 
the .Joint Select Committee on eoustitutioual reforms in India to the Parliament 
was released for publication both in India and England to-day. The following 
is an abstract of the main recommendations 1. Provincial autonomy should 
be the basis of the reforms. 2. Safeguards are essential for the establishment 
of constitutional reform. X There should be safeguards for the administration 
of Law and Order. The principle of executive independence should bo reiu- 
forced in the constitution by the conferment of special powers and responsi- 
bilities on the Governor as the head of the Provincial Executive. The safeguards 
represent a substantial power fully endorsed by law. 4. Federation at the 
centre. The interval between Provincial Autonomy and the inauguration of 
Federation should not be longer than necessary for administrative considerations. 
The Committee held that the existing Central Legislature should be kept during 
the transitional peiiod. 5. Federation should eventually include the Indian 
States also G. Sind and Orissa will bo created new provinees. 7 Regarding 

Provincial franchise, the White Paper proposals are accepted. Thero will also lie 
no changes in proposals on Provincial Legislatures, except that there should bo 
Upper Houses in Bengal, Madras, U. P, and Bihar. 8. The Communal Award 
and tao Poona Pact stand. The number of seats reserved for the Depressed 
classes can, however, be reduced by agreement, with good effect. 9. There can 
bo no Federation until Rulers of States representing no less than half the total 
population of the States and entitled to half the total seats in the Federal 
Upper Chamber are prepared to enter it. 10. The Governor-General with three 
t(ounsellors will administer Defence, External Affairs, Church and British 

Baluchistan. The other departments will be administered with the help of 
Ministers, subject to “special responsibilities”, generally eimilar to those in 

Provinees. 11. Representation on the Federal Legislature will bo by indirect 

election. 12. The Secretary of State will continue to recruit members to the 
Civil Service and Police Service. The other services will be provincial. 13. A 
Federal Court should be constituted. 14. The Governor-General will have the 
special responsibility of preventing measures, legislative or administrative, which 
would subject British goods, imported into India from the United Kingdom, to 
discriminatory or penal treatment. 15. The proposal for a declaration of 
T’undamental rights is rejected. 16. The India Council in England would be 
unnecessary. But the Secretary of State should have a small body to advise 
him on certain matters. 

23rd. Malabar Co-operative Conference A plea for the establishment of land 
mortgage banics in the district, to encourage cottage industries by starting 
village rural societies and to revive the dyeing industry was put forth at the 
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Malabar District Co-operaliro Conference held at Calicut under the presidentship 
of Mr. G. K. Devadhar. In the West, the President said, people borrowed 
money for production of wealth and they had understood properly how to use 
it. Put in Jndia people were usinp; 75 per cent of borrowed money for unpro- 
ductive purposes. The president ur^^cd the establishment of a sound land 
mortp:a^e bank for the district of Malabar in order to p:ive relief to the indebted 
agriculturists. He ai)pealcd, in coneliision, to co-0})erator8 to interest students 
and women and ask them to start co-operative societies and take more intelligent 
and active part in the spread of the co-operative movement in the 
district. 

25th. Premier on Indian Reforms During the debate on the King’s address, in 
the House of Commons, the Prime Minister, Mr. Ramsay Mac-Donald, remindi'd 
the House that the Jndian situation had been steadily rnatiinng on account of 
education and the political cxara])l(; Britain had given India. It would be sheer 
folly, the Premier added to lielievo that Britain’s policy and pledges would never 
mature. Mr. Ge rge Lansbury, Leader of the Oi)posiiioM said that no settlement 
could be permanent unless aecep(,ed by the Indian opinion. “It is most unlikely 
that wo shall reject or even substantially change recomnieruJationB with such a 
weight of authority behind them”, declared Mr. Neville Chamberlain, Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in a speech at Birmingham. The general impression 
ill Parliamentary circles was, it was stated, that the Government Bill based on the 
proposal was assured of an overwhelming majority in the commons. 

Death of Mr. B. N. Sasmal B. N. tSasmal who was recently clccU;d io 

the Assembly on the Nationalist ticket died in Calcutta to-day. lie was a 
Barrister and a prominent public man. He first came into profiiincnce as (Le 
lieutenant of Mr. C, R. Das, Mr. Sasmal was lying seriously ill since the eloetio'i. 
Tributes were paid to his services by many leaders including Babu Rajendra 
Prasad, President of the Congress. 

Salcmi District Political Conference The Salem District Political Conference 
was held at Salem under the jiresidcntship of Mr. Sami Venkatachalam Chettiar, 
Mr. K. V, Vcnkatachala Keddiar, (he Chairman of the Reception Committee, said 
that Salem had done its duty well in the Assembly elections and he urged ihc 
carrying on of the constructive prograrnmi' of the Congress. The conference was 
opened by Mr. S. Satyamurti. Mr. Sami Venkatachalam Chettiar then delivered 
hiH address, in the course of which he refiirrcd to the new policy of the Congress, 
lie said that (he rejection of the White Paper was thi' main issue of the leccnt 
clcctiou and the great majority secured by the Congress was jiroof positive ol the 
fact that the country did not want the White Paper scheme of nforms. 'Jhe 
Joint Committee Report, the jircsidcmt said, W'as a cruel hoax and hoped that 
Parliament would not ignore the verdict of over SO per cent of the electorate In 
the recent elections. A rcsoliition was passed condemning the report oi (h(‘ 
Joint Parliamentary Committee. Resolutions urging people to wear khaddar and 
to remove uiitouchability were also passed. 

26th. Conference of Inspectors General of Police : The ^’ieeroy on ilte. Reforms 
Report Opening the Conference of liispectors-General of Police, at New Dellii. 
His Excellency Lord Willingdon announced that If is Majesty’s Government 
cordially accepted the Joint Parliamentary Committee’s recommendations regarding 
law and order and police. They have recognised, His Excellency eontmued, that 
it would be disastrous if in any Province the police force were to be saeriiied to 
the exigencies of party or to appease the political supporters of a Minister. They 
have made special recommendations with the object of maintaining the Inspector- 
General as the effective head of each provincial police force in all that relates to 
internal organisation and discipline. His Excellency hoped that they would be 
satisfied that the recommendations of the Committee have strengthened the 
position of the police. 

30th. Bengal Governor on the Reforms Speaking at the St. Andrews’ Day 
dinner, at Calcutta, Sir John Woodhead, Acting Governor of Bengal, said that it 
W88 impossible to evolve a constitution which would meet with universal approval. So, 
be saia, all those who desired to see India progress towards responsible Government 
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Bhould put their Bhoulders to the wheel and do their best tc ensure that the 
great constitutional change proceeds smoothly along the lines laid down by 
Parliament. His Excellency added that advocacy of the sterile policy of rejection 
without suggesting a constructive alternative would have only the eticct of putting 
back the clock for many years. 


DECEMBER 1934. 

l$t. Hr. Safi/apnl arrested Dr. Satyapal, Pn'sidcnt of the Punjab Provincial 
Congress Committee, was arrested on a charge of sedition and let oil’ on bail. 
It was stated that the arrest was the scfiucl to a speech delivered recently by Dr. 
ISatyapal at Delhi in connection with the Assembly election. 

3rd. Mr. Subhns Bose in Calcutta Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose arrived at Ivarachi 
by the Dutch Air Mail ni order to be by the side of his dying father, Mr. 
Janakinath Bose. Immediately on^his arrival he was informed of his father’s death. 
He left Karachi for Calcutta by plane. On his arrival in Calcutta, Mr. Subhas 
Bose was served with a restraint order directing him not to leave his residence 
nor address public gatherings. The order also prohibited him from interviewing 
visitors and not to correspond, converse or communicate or associate in any 
manner with anybody save the members of his family residing in the house. 
The order also reiiuired him to deliver unopened to the Deputy Commissioner 
of Police, Special Branch, Calcutta, all books or communications received 
by him. 

Aih. Lahore’ Karachi jiir Service hi aug urated :~-T.hc Indian National Airways’ 
air service between Lahore and Karachi was inaugurated by iSir llcibert Emerson, 
Governor of the Punjab. At a luncheon given by the Directors of the Indian National 
Airways, 8ir H. Emerson appealed for the patronage of the public and added that 
the greater the suecess of such an enterprise, the widir would be the scope for 
extension. Sir Prank Noyce said that nearly a crore of rupees would be devoted in 
the next two or three years for the development of civil aviation. Kegarding the 
(luestion of subsidy for such enterprises, he said that in the present financial 
condition of the Government there could be no question of subsidies till the 
cuts in salaries and surcharges were removed. 


6lh. Congress and the J. P. C. Report The Congress Working Committee, sitting 
with the Parliami'iitary Board at Patna passed a resolution dehning theattitndn of 
the Congress towards the .loint Parliamentary Committee’s report. The Work- 
ing Committee was of opinion that the scheme should be rojicted well knowing 
that rejection must involve the necessity of struggling under the pre ent eonsti- 
tion, humiliating and intolerable it was, until it was replaced by one framed by 
the Constituent Assembly. The Working Committee also requested the members 
of the Assembly to reject the scheme and appealed to the nation to support the 
Congress in every step that it might decide upon to secure Puma Swaraj. 

7th. Frontier Leader arrested -Khan Abdul GafTar Khan, Frontier Congress 
leader, was arrested at Wardha, when he was sitting with Gandhiji. The 
arrest was effected on a warrant issued |by the Presidency Magistrate, Piombay. 
on a charge under Section 124-A, I. P. C. in connection with a speech delivered 
in Bombay. Khan Abdul GatJar Khan was escorted by a police officer to 
Bombay and was remanded to jail custody. 

Reforms Report Unacceptable: Bombay Liberals Dissatisfied: — “ft is viiry 
disappointing that none of the suggestions of importance fmade in the joint 
memorandum of the British Indian Delegation has been accepted by the Joint 

0 
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Parliamentary Committee and it is also high/y regrettable that the proposal that 
the preamble of the constitution act should define Dominion Status as the 
objective has not been carried out,” said a lengthy statement issued by the 
Western India National Liberal Association on the Joint Parliamentary Com- 
mittee’s report which was considered by the Council of Association, Sir Chiman- 
lal Setalvad presiding. The statement, after criticising the various flaws in the 
proposals, such as, special powers of the Governors and the Governor-General, 
protection of service rights, commercial safeguards and the proposal to make 
1. C, S. men eligible for the post of Chief Justiceships of High Courts concludes 
with the declaration. “The Council is convinced that unless the proposals are 
BO modified as to eliminate the above undesirable features as well as the objec- 
tions that wore v>ointed out regarding the White Paper proposals by the 
National Liberal p'ederation, the new constitution will not bo acceptable to India 
and instead of allaying will intensify the existing political discontent in the 
country.” 


10th. Joz??i Committee Report Debate in Commons Immediately after questions in 
the House of Commons, Hir {Samuel Hoare amid cheers moved “This House 
accepts the recommendations of the {Select Committee as the basis of revision of 
the Indian constitution and considers it expedient that the Bill should 
be intro- duced on the general lines of the report.” Sir Hamuel Hoare 
recalled thatCa century and a half ago there was a similar debate on 
the report of a Joint Select Committee upon the Government of India. 
A member, who must have been the prototype of Mr. (Churchill, had accused 
the committee of prejudiced and preconceived opinions. Burke, replying to the 
accusation, used the words : “Their conduct has been an instance of the most 
extraordinary perseverance and the most steady and patient assiduity that per- 
haps has ever occurred.” Such was the strength of British Parliamentary 
traditions, that no better words could be used to-day to describe the Belcct 
Committee report. 


nth. Joint Comznittee Report debate in Commons : -Col. J. C. Wedgwood (Labour) 
uttered a grave warning in the course of the Commons’ debate on the Joii^. 
Committee report. Ho declared that the whole of India was not only opposed 
to the measure, but was increasingly terrified at it. Communal representation, 
he said, would permanently divide India. If democracy was once started on 
these lines there would never be democracy. Declaring that the Hindus would 
never accept communal representation, Col. Wedgwood said that they were 
increasingly terrified at the idea that “this moon for which they had been 
crying” and w^hich had been put in their hands was a bomb to destroy the 
liberty they enjoyed as British subjects. Major Attlee's (Labour) first objection 
to the report was its distrust of the active political forces of India. Congress 
was a successful political force and it could make or break the constitution. 
Urging a provision for adult sufl’rage, Major Attlee said that the report merely 
relied on vested interests and did not venture on a bold course. Mr. Isaac Foot, 
on behalf of the Liberal opiiosilion, said that there were three courses lor 
Britain— abdication, domination or co-operation. He was not prepared to vote 
for a single safeguard unless he was satisfied that it was for India’s good. 

12th. Joint Committee Report Debate in Commons : Labour Amendment 

Ignored : — In the House of Commons to-day the Labour amendment was 
defeated by 491 votes to 49. The Government’s motion accepting the recom- 
mendations of the Select Committee as the basis for the revision of the Indian 
Constitution and considering it expedient that a Bill should be introduced on 
the general lines of the Report, was passed by 410 votes to 127. The closing 
stages of the Commons debate were at first impressive and then dramatic, when 
Mr. Baldwin rose to make his final speech. All seating capacity and standing 
room in the members’ galleries, distinguished strangers’ gallery, dominions* gall- 
ery and other places were packed and there was an intense concentration on 
Mr. Baldwin’s words. Early in Mr. Bulwin’s speech came an outburst from 
Mr. Lansbury, which was typical of the excited House. When Mr. Baldwin intima- 
ted that he proposed chiefly to reply to the opposition from his own supporters, 
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Mr. Lfinsbury ioterronod, declarinfr that the House was not a toy caucus, and 
added, “Haven’t wo a ri;^^bt to ask Mr. Baldwin to reply to our amendment” ? 
The remark was greeted with Labour cheers. The Speaker said that Mr. Baldwin 
must make hiw speech in his own way. Mr. Lansbury retorted that the House 
had some ri^';hts left and if Mr. Baldwin desired to meet his supporters let 
him meet tbeiii outside. (Labour eheors, followed by counter cheers for Mr. 
Baldwin). In the midst of the excitement, 8ir Austen Chamberlain rose and 
asked if ihe L'nider of the House was not entitled to the same couiteous hear- 
ing that had been f^iveti to Mr. Jjansbiiry. (Loud Ministerial cheers). Mr. 
Lansbury replied that he dul not not intend to allow Sir Austen Chamberlain 
to leetuie him. Mr. Baldwin had said he was not j;:oin^ to speak to them but 
his own supporters. (Labour cheers). Mr. Baldwin reported that the honour- 
able members opj)osit(' would not intimidate him. The ruling was for the dis- 
cussion to be general, and he claimed the ri^ht of taking; his own method of 
defending: his own casi'. llis object was to ^ct the best possible majority for 
the case he had support (d, lieeaiisc he believed that to bo of ^;reat importance 
both u) India and Briiain (Ministerial cheeis). 

13th. Connniliec Repnri Pehatc in Lords The Commons having; finished all 

that conld lx; said about llu! Indi.in refoims proposals, the debate in the House 
of Ijords could evoke very little interest on the second day. The 

Archbishop of CanttTbury took a prominent pari, atlvaneinp; the oft-repcated 
ai’fi^umriiis for the safet^iiards, pleading that they would be on Ihe background ; 
shutting hiH eyes to the ('ongress victory in the .Assembly election, and hoping 
that yet imn would be found to work the eoiiHiitiilion. But the Archbishop had 
the candour to lieelare that the time had come to discontinue the use of the 
misleading phrase “Dominion Status”, which was capable of infinite misunder- 
standing, been list; nobody was certain whether it meant constitution or position. 
He, howcvi'i', asHiircxl that the great all-India federation would always have 
increasingly within the Empire a position of honour quite as distinct and recog- 
nised as any Dominion Announcing f.abour J^rers’ attitude of neutrality, Lord 
Strabolgi bad the courage to criticise various features of the Report, in which 
he saw little hoja: for tlie masses. He described the Communal Award as the 
“most hideous denial of c\erything in which the Labourites believe”. Lord 
Zetland, wdio was another prominent siieaker of the day, also still intensely 
disliked some aspects of the Communal Award, but rccoguised that it was an 
accomplished and irrevocable fact. 

I5lh. Khan Abdul (Ltffar Khan Renfenevd Elian Abdul Gaflar Hvhan was 
Hcnleiiced to two yeais’ rigorous impiisonment. Holding that the speech 
d 'liven’d by him contained several passages which were a di'liberate attempt on 
the part ol an intlucntial leader like him to bring the (lovornment established by 
law into hatred and contempt, the Chief I’rcsidcncy Magistrate of Bombay 
passed the above scnjeiiec on the Eroniier leader. Immediately after sentenco 
was prssed, Khun Abdnl (latrar Khan expressed the wish to Sirdar Vallabhbhai 
Batel thst there should be no meeting':, demonstration or hartal by way of 
protest against his conviction, llis friends, who wanted to sympathise with him 
in his nctiviiicH, could express that sympathy better by serving the villagers. He 
is also reported to have said that he had been deprived of the best opportunity 
of serving the peasants of Bengal where he intended to go if the prosecution 
had not intervened. 

16lh. Madras Youth Conrjross “If India means business, let her frame her own 
home-made constitution”, said Dr. C. S. Arundale who presided over the special 
sessiou of the Madras Youth Congress, held in the City, to discuss the recom- 
mcDdalions of the Joint Barliaraeutary Committee. The Congress was of opinion 
that the reforms scheme was not calculated to take India towards Swaraj and 
that constitution to satisfy Indian aspirations must bo drafted by Jndians. 

17lb. Associated Chambers of Commerce : ff. E, the Viceroy on India's trade 
outlook i—AddreBsing the annual conference of the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce at Calcutta, H. E. the Viceroy observed that the credit of India 
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stood higher than it had been for tho past twenty years. The main cause of 
the improvement, ncc'.ordm^ to His Excclleney, was tho improvement in the 
political condition of India. Lord Willin^^don hoped that a j;oneral determination 
to work the reforms would result in continued revival of trade with increasing 
prosperity for the country. 

18lh. Joint Gommilice Rejiort Debate in Lorda In the House of Lords 
Lord Salisbury’s amendment was defeated by 238 votes to 62, and tho 
(lov('rnmcnt motion was agreed to. Su{>portin^ the Government motion, Lord 
Sankey uttered a warning; to the Diehaids, sayin^^ “i)o you desire India 
companioned by content or India diH^ruutlod, disappointed and sullen, which 
will boycott your trade and endeavour to throw every obstacle in tho path of the 
(Jovcrnmcnl’' ? The way to brin^ peace in India, ho said, was in 

^ivin^' cilbet to the ,L V. C. recommendations. The greatest need of India as a 
whole was stability, his lordship continued, and in his opinion, apparently, this 
unity could le aciiovcd by framing a constitution which included communal 
chcloratc. Lord Farinf 2 :don nr^jjed the declaration of Dominion Status as an 
objective to be included in the constitution, stating that assurances to that effect 
had been |j;iveu by various btatesmeu and Governments. 

19lh. 77ic Viceroif^ defence of ike Uefonm^ Deport Spcakin^^ at (ho European 
Association Dinner in Calcutta, H. E. Lord Willin^don put forth a vi^^orons 
defence of tho Joint Goinmittoc’s proposals and appealed to tho people of Iiidia 
to accept the Iteport. Tho Viceroy refuted tho cdiariro of endeavouring to 
coerce, bribe and intimidate (he rrinccs into joininj^ the Eodi'iation. ReferriUi?: 
to safeguards, the Viceroy said that (hey were not meant to bo in constant use. 
Concluding, His Excellency ajipealcd to all those who were interested iu the 
reforms to work them, 

2l8t. Bihar Socialist ]\irii/s Pro(/rann)tc :~Ai a meeting.’: of the Council of Action 
of the Jlihar Socialist Tarty held at Tatna, it was considered (SKcntial to or^aniso 
the masses into Kisan siibhas and labour unions with a view to brin^; pressure 
on the pow'crs that, be for the n dress of their grievances, rhe (Council also adop" 
led an immediate pro^a’amme concerning peasants as well as labourers. 

23rd. Muslims condtinn J.P,C. Proposals i\l a mcitin;^^ cf the Working 
Commiitee of tho All-India Muslim Conference, held at Ali^ijarh under tho 
prcHidentshij) of Nawab of ('hhatari, (he foUowinp; resolutions wore passed ; (1) 
The Committee jilaccH on record its considered opinion that the constitutional 
advance proposed by the Joint Tarliamcntary Committee is, as a whole, dis- 
appointing: and fails considerably short of the aspirations of the pcoiile of India, 
and shows that it has been concived in a spirit of distrust of the Indian people, 
and is in some respects retrograde even as compart'd with the White i*aper, (2) 
'Pho Commiitee re^Tets to find lliat due weight was not given by the Joint 
Tarliameniary Committee to the recommendations made by the British Indian 
delegation and urges that the proposed constitution bo improved in tho light of 
the said memorandum (3) The Committee notes with satisfaction that tho 
Communal Aw ard has been in< orporated in the J.J^C. report which, in the absence 
of any agreed settlement, form the only working basis of eo-operation amongst 
eomrauniiies. 3'he committee strongiy deprecates all efforts from any quarters to 
u])Het th(' same ; (4) The Working Committee regrets that the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee Report does not eoneede the minimum demands of the community as 
embodied in various reBolutions of the All-Jndia Muslim Conference. (5) In 
view of the conditions prevailing in tho country, the Working Committee is of 
opinion (hat in spite of the proposed constitution being unsatisfactory, tho best 
course for Indians is not to reject the reforms, but to make united efforts to 
attain full responsible Government ; (O) Resolved that a meeting of tho Work- 
ing Committee be called at Western Court, Delhi, for the 26th January and a 
meeting of the Executive Board for the 27th January to consider the Indian 
Reforms Bill, 
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24th. Provincial Educational Conference : — “The situation to-day is that education 
in India is dorainaled by a laiiKiia^e which, aside from its own unique qualities 
and immortal achievements, has little or no affinity with the vocal physiolo^X the 
temperament, the tradiiion or the attitude to life of any of the peoples of India”, 
said Dr. .1. H. Cousins, in his presidential address to the 26th Rrovincml Educa- 
tional Conference held at Anantnpur. Dr. Cousins pleaded for complete yerna- 
ciilarisation of all India education, for universal and free mass education, intro- 
duction of art in education and the reform of the education system. The 
conference deplored piecemeal reform in respect of elementary education and 
ur^>:e(l on the (Tovernment the necessity for formulating and putting into action a 
comprehensive five-year prc;:;ramme for the expansion oi elementary education. 

All- India Library Conference :- The eitj;hth All-India Public Library Conference 
was held at the Cbn^ress PTouso, Madras, Kumar Mur.indra Deb Rai Mahasai, 
President, Bengal Library Association, in the chair. The president, in his address, 
nr^ed the need for making libraries social centres and turning them into yiopular 
resort for all sections of the community. In conclusion, he said that liquidation 
of illiteracy, cultural advancement and upliftment of the nation should be the 
miidin^ principles of the library movement. The conference resolved that for the 
promotion of mass education, greater attention should be paid by libraries for the 
acipiisition of books in the vernacular, urpjcd all local bodies to maintain public 
libraries and appc'aled to the provincial Icfrislatures to vote liberal j^rauts to aid 
the formation and maintenance of public libraries. 


27th. All India Educational Conference a bc^^inninf; should bo made in 
educational institutions to impart elementary knowledge of sex by teaching]; 
simple principles of bioloe:y and science of life was one of the recommendations 
of the All- India Educational Conference, hold at Delhi. Resolutions were 
also passed rcqucstinf^ the educational authorities to establish arbitration boards 
to adjust ditlerenees between teachers and maiinj,dng committees of non-(lovcrn- 
mental institutions, urp:in^ the establishment of an All-India Institute of PMuca- 
tion and Psychological Jtescarch and opining that vernaculars should be adopted 
as the media of instruction, if education in India were to become effective and 
popular. 


28lh, Mr. iSn'praJcnsas Prcf^idcntial Addrc.ss at Etau'ah (7r)??/rrracc “If to-day he 
can solve the problems of our poverty and unemployment and save us from 
the worse than useless things that are flooding our markets from abroad, he 
will ha’c solved one of the most important problems of our unhappy lives”.— 
Thus said Mr. Sripraknsa justifying Mahatma Candhi’s retirement from Con- 
gress. in the course of his presidential address. Bpenking on what the Congress 
stands for Mr. ^Sriprakasa pointed to the Fundamental Rights and 
Duties of Citizens adopted at Karachi CongrcBs and said : “We 
dch-itely stand for equitable distribution of work and wages, for a society 
of freedom and of love. This is not an Utopia, for we seriously mean 
business.” And to attain that objective the speaker remarked, “We have 
to make the change from the old to the new as painless as possible, 
for all.” Pointing to tin* landholding class, the speaker remarked, “If our large 
and small zemindars alike work wiih understanding and discretion, they will 
find that their real place is with us ; and their real interest lies in that bolter 
form of society iu which they unfortunately scent danger, and by their opposi- 
te which they are harming themselves.” ‘ We are not fighting against any 
class or any race. Wo are honestly fighting against a bad system ; we are no 
enemies of any individual or any group. We wish ill to none ; we desire the 
well-being of all,” ho said. “Even if we were a nation of multi-millionaires 
where there was no want and no disease, but if we were in the hands of 
another power and were not ruling ourselves and entirely self-dependent and 
responsible to ourselves in every way and for everything, we should still want 
Swaraj. Swaraj for us is the recovery of our lost soul and not only the finding 
of our lost wealth,” concluded the speaker. 
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The Indian Liberal Federation “The conslitationaJ proposals incorporated in 
Ibe report concede the minimum of power and betray the maximum distrust of 
Indian le^dsJators and ministers. The Governor-General and the Governors will 
be the despots of the new constitution. Our destiny wil/ be entirely in the 
hands of God's Eafj;li8bmen. Wo cannot accept such a constitution. I would 
advise mv countrymen to ask for nothing at present but wait for better days." 
This bold lead was K'ven by Pandit Hriday Nath Kunzru to the members of 
the Liberal Party in the course of his presidential address at the sixteenth 
annual iession of the National Liberal Federation of India at Poona. Referring: 
lo terrorism in Bengal Pandit Kunzru said : ‘ The existence of terrorism in 
Bengal should not be allowed to interfere wiih the normal operation of provin- 
cial autonomy. The existing unrest is due largely to the dissatisfaction in the 
country wiih the present form of Government. J’he satisfaction of the aspira- 
tions of the people is the only way of putling an end to it. The speedy 
transfer of power to Indian bands is therefore urgently required in Bengal. 
To make the abnormal conditions that prevail there an excuse for the retention 
of corilrol over essential branches of administration by the Governor would be to 
play into the hands of the terrorists.’' 

29lb. All-litdia IVomeff's Conference : — The ninth session of the All-India 
Women's Conference was held at Karachi, Mrs. Rustomji Faridoonji presiding. 
Dr. Maude Hoyden and Mrs. Corbett Ashby attended the conference on in Vil a- 
tion. The most important work for men and women in India at present, said 
the president in her address, was the attainment of unity. To achieve this, she 
advocated the abolition of communal schools and the adoption of Hindustani os 
a common language. 8ho also pleaded for complete swndeshi. The conference 
favoured the introduction of co-education in colleges and primary schools. The 
conference also urged the provision in schools and colleges of playgrounds and 
reiterated its demand for compulsory medical inspection with adequate provision 
for necessary treatment. The conference demanded the removal of legal disabi- 
lities under which Indian women were suireriiig and supported the village indus- 
tries scheme launched by Gandhi ji. The conference expressed its disapproval of 
the J. P. C. Report and was of opinion that the proposals were unacceptable. 
Birth-control was considered essential in view of the low standard of physic of 
women, high infant mortality and increasing poverty. 

30th. 11 , P. Socialistn' Conference Opposition to' participation by India in any 

war in which the British Government might be involved and active resistance to 
utilisation of Indian men, money and resources for the purpose of such war, 
organisation of peasants and workers and condemnation of the action of Govern- 
ment in placing restrictions on Mr, tsubhas Chandra Bose formed the subjects 
of the rcRoIntious passed by the United Provinces Provincial Socialist Conference, 
held at Etawah. Beth Damodar Swaroop presided. 
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INDIA IN HOME POLITY 

JULY - DECEMBER 1934 

I, The Congress and the Election 

The Congress had abandoned civil disobedience. It had^ even turn- 
ed away from what its late critics had been wont to call the barren 
and futile path of non-cooperation’^ leading to the bleakest of all 
wildernesses — the wilderness of blasted hopes, and into the deepest of 
all sloughs— the slough of despond. The All India Congress Committee 
and the Working Committee had decided to contest the elections and 
“capture” the legislative bodies even before the inauguration of the 
new reforms. As Mr. Bhulabhai Desai, the leader of the new Swaraj 
Party — it called itself Parliamentary Party — observed (Bombay, Sept. 
22)' — There were two issues and two issues only on which the Congress 
was fighting the election. The first issue was this : The Government 
had pursued a dual policy of repression cum conciliation. It had taken 
measure — some of them admittedly drastic — ‘^in the interest of law and 
order” to stem the tide of the “unconstitutional and subversive” Congress 
movement. It claimed that this aspect of its policy, : though stern, had 
heartened and rerssiired the vast budi of the law-abiding people of 
India which appreciated the courage and wisdom of the Government in 
its exhibition of firmness in a situation disfigured not only with actual 
lawlessness but fraught with the gravest potential menace. Both Sir 
Samuel Hoare and His Excellency Lord Willingdon had asserted that 
their policy in regard to the Congress had commended itself to all 
India minus a microscopic minority, and had earned its support, 
especially in view of the other side of their policy which showed that 
llie Government was not going to stand still but forge ahead with its 
constitutional proposals and plunge the piers that should eventually 
support the bridge spanning the gulf that separated T/«dia from the 
Promised Land of Dominion Status. Now, the question was this — 
Had the Government really the symi)athy and support of the great 
bulk of the Indian people in its fight against the Congress ? Was the 
support of public opinion — the oniy moral and legal sanction behind 
the policy of any government in any country keeping up even a 
pretence of democratic institutions — really with the Government of 
India in its wrestle with the Congress ? 

The bare fact that Government had scored success and the Congress 
had sufiPered defeat could not by itself be converted into a proof of 
the popularity of the Government policy by any mere ordinance of 
Simla or Whitehall logic. Public opinion and public sympathy in 
respect of the ‘unconstitutional’ Congress movement had been very 
effectively muzzled by the official Ordinances. A person showing any 
sympathy with the ‘anti-government’ activities of the Congress had been, 
in the eye of Ordinance Law, not only a pariah and an untouchable 
7 
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who had to be shunned, but an outlaw who had to be ‘hunted down^ 
Government were not prepared to take any risks by allowinp; the 
Congress civil disobedience movement to gather momentum from a 
growing public sympathy in its favour. It tried, and successfully as 
the sequel proved, to stop the very sources that would feed the 
movement. 


II. The Barometer Reading 

Any government functioning under a constitution would stand or 
fall, upon any question of vital policy or measure, in accordance with 
the barometer reading of the pressure of public opinion and public 
support. A government before launching upon a new policy or propo* 
sing a new deal would first seek the verdict of a General Election. 
Where the verdict cannot be taken before a new deal, it must be taken 
imaiedlately after. There is no rcs])onsibility where there is no such 
constitutional need of an appeal to the nation. 

India has no such constitution, and therefore, no responsibility and 
the usual constitutional guarantees of responsibility. The policy of 
the Government is not dependent on the vote of the h'gislature. And 
the legislature, such as it is, not bound to appeal to the eonntry upon 
a question of vital policy or m»'asurc upon which the verdict of the 
country was not ascertained definitely in the last election. 

TIL Indian Legislatures 

Indian legislative bodies have often been called glorified debating 
societies\ Though, under the existing India Act scheme, these bodies 
possess non-official majorities, yet the existence of the official and 
nominated blocks, communal representation and the play of cross 
interests, often artificially engineered, directed or stimulated, have, 
generally, made tliesc bodies act exactly as the powers that be wish 
that they should act. Unfavourable and inconvenient votes have been 
the exception and not the rule. The entrance of the Congress Swaraj 
Party under the able and forceful leadership of Pandit Motilal or a 
C. R. Das had, it is true, made the unex])ccted in the annals of 
Indian legislative bodies happen some times. But Government had 
not allowed the adverse vote to upset tiieir plans or calculations. 

IV. A Handy and EFFEcnvE AVeapon 

The power of certification and veto, which uicrely adorns the 
crown of a constitutional king, proved, in the case cf the 

Governor-General and Governors in India, a most handy and 
effective weapon not only to cut the rare gordian knot of a 
constitutional impasse but almost every normal tic between 

Officialdom and the legislators. And be it observed in this connec- 
tion that, though the White Paper scheme would ostensivcly make the 
future Indian Cabinet to some extent amenable to the control of the 
legislature, the power of certification, initiation and veto, under every 
form of euphemism, would still be retained as a very handy and 

effective weapon. That weapon is not going to be discarded. On 

the contrary, it is going to be perfected and made equal to all con- 
ceivable emergencies and proof against all possible risks. That power 
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is not merely to deck and adorn the ceremonial robe of the Governor- 
General and the Governors. The British diehard n^ ed have no fear 
on the score of that raiKhty perfected weapon being alh wed to he rnsty 

in the armoury of the power that be. ^ •i.u 

However that be, the only inconvenience— if inconvenience it be 
which the adverse vote during the Swarajist days in the legislature 
caused to the bureaucracy was this that it deprived them of fheir tona 
delusion of a cheap delight in proclaiming to the world that in all 
their measures, even in those perversely called reactionary or repressive, 
they had the backing of their constituted legislatures. Thus the so- 
called Ordinance Laws had been passed with the consent of the legisla- 
tures. riie Ottawa Agreement and many other matters of moment, 
decried by the so-called Nationalist Press and Platform, had the assent 
of the Assembly given to them. 

V. A Delusion And Snare 

Now, constituted as the Assembly had been, the joy of an official 
victory in it could only have boeti a delusion that had deluded New 
Delhi and Simln, and the delight of proclaiming such victory to the 
world could only have been a snare that had trapped the wits of the 
Olympic gods. All India knew, the legislators themselves and Govern- 
ment knew, and all the world that kept insclf intelligently informed 
about the actual state of things in India knew that the Indian legisla- 
tures, especially after the exit of the Swarajist members, had ceased to 
reflect real Indian opinion both in volume and intensity and in composi- 
tion and proportion. Vitally, they had ceased to be parts of the Indian 
body politic. Many would call them parasitic growths which, far 
from serving any useful i)urpose in the vital economy of Indian natio- 
nal life and well-being, had been, as obnoxious and malignant forma- 
tions, poisoning the very blood-stream of the body politic. 

VI. De Facto Re8Ponsij{ility 

Even the most enthusiastic supporter of the existing legislative 
machinery would -not venture to claim for its actual working and actual 
results during the last few years anything more than a purely negative 
value. “Poor legislators ! Of what avail would their vote be in the teeth 
of Official determination ! Govonmiont could surely not bo moved by 
so much as a hair’s breadth from their position by the carrying of an 
adverse vote against them in the Assembly.” True ; still the adverse 
vote, when the situation demanded it and ])ublic opinion was unmis- 
takably clear and categorical about it, should have pricked the fond 
bureaucratic bubble of the legislative backing for all official acts of 
commission and, omission, and shown the utter hollowness of the plea 
that though India had not yet been granted de jure responsible 
government, she had been in virtual enjoyment of de facto res- 
ponsibility. 


VIL International Linking : An Example 

A legislature, not reflecting the true public mind and not develo- 
ping a real opposition to the party ( though irremovable ) holding 
office, is not merely a tamasha to be innocently enjoyed, but a misfor- 
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tune to be deeply deplored. In the first place, its bearings being 
false with its own country, it tends to make the bearings of its 
country false with the rest of the world. And in these days of inter- 
national linking and cooperation, a country with her bearings false 
or uncertain cannot be expected to get on well into line with the 
world : forces of democracy, social well-being and economic justice. 
The League of Nations has not indeed been an instrument of much 
practical moment so far ; still it is an Idea for which the last Great 
War was sii imposed to have been fought, and the Idea alone was its 
sole justification and achievement. India has been one of the original 
members of the League — a circumstance that has not indeed ushered 
the millennium in India — yet it was, has been, and will be a kind of 
link that should be deemed as well worth preserving and strengthen- 
ing. Wcare not yet strong enough to dispense with it like Japan or 
Germany on ultimatums or otherwise. In some cases, e. g., as regards 
the vexed question of the Communal Award, some of our loaders, 
particularly those of the Hindu Mahasabha, have urged that, failing 
an agreed solution of the Communal tangle at the R. T. C., it would 
have been wiser for the Indian statesmen concerned to have appealed 
to the collective wisdom of the international machinery of the League 
and abided by its solution of the Minorities problem. Instead of doing 
it, some of them formed what was known as the Minorities Pact with 
tlie result that the British Premiers’ arbitration, with all its humilia- 
tion and anti-national reactions, was “plotted and forged^^ into being 
rather than naturally brought about. 

VIII. Exploitinc} The Maya 

In the second place, a country’s legislature, devoid of reality, spells 
no good to its government or to its peo])ie. Governments learn the 
art of responsible and sound administration only in the hard school 
of genuine opposition zealously maintained against thcin in the legisla- 
tures and in the country. AVhere there is no oi)position or where 
there is but only a mockery of if, they get into a habit of thinking 
too much of themselves and ariogating too much to themselves. The 
Government become the State. What they think the State thinks. 
What they will the state wills. The automania grows upon them. 
There is but one voice which the Cliamber echoes and one act which it 
rehearses. Possibly, Governments themselves are at first alive to*and;enjoy 
the unreality and mockery of the arrangement by which they alone arc 
called upon to play their parts while others arc to go through an aping 
programme of variegated pantomime. But governments get used to this, 
and begin to auto-suggest themselves that their aping puppets are their 
“responsible'^ supporters and eooperators, and that they are doing the 
job with tho help of them. The unreal becomes real. This is Maya. 
Themselves duped by the unreality of their so-called constitutional 
partners, they may also, when occasion should demand it, dupe others — 
a gullible world public for instance — by exploiting the maya of their 
constitutions working happily and harmoniously as a team. It is said 
that the days of democracy are gone. This seems to be very nearly 
true. And if it is true, it is because both the present day ‘superman’’ 
dictators and their modern docile flock have allowed themselves to be 
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dupes. The ocupation of both will bo gone in a world declining to be 
exploited, morally and materially. 

IIX. Shop-Window Democracy 

Now, the exit of the Congress Party from the legislature had made 
the process above described far too easy for the parties concerned. 
The arrangement was perhaps more prejudicial to the Government than 
to the people. The pro-Governincnt vote in the Assembly, coming 
easily and conveniently one after another, served not only as a mask 
to hide the naked5irresponsibility of the present order of dispensation in 
India, but flung over it a decent and decorous cloak of a kind of 
shop-window doll .’democracy. Even a doll decently dressed up [and 
exhibited at the window will, occasionally, deceive the unwary passer- 
by* Not only the outside world but some people in India itself may be 
deluded into thinking that the appearance may be reality or at least 
an earnest of reality, that the doll democracy may be democracy in ac- 
tual flesh and blood. Those who are resi)onsiblc for the exhibition will 
also find it a most convenient arrangement not only to keep their old 
customers but to attract new. These are days in which even autocratic 
governments have to put on velvet gloves over their mailed fists and 
hurl their thunder-bolt concealed in a flower bocpict. 

X, Back To Nature MovE^tENT 

There are indications of a Back to Nature movement all over the 
civilised world. By this, it is expected, civilisation will take off much 
of its veneer and ])aint, and the good old brute and the savage which 
has so long been in hiding will cmne out and be its good old natural 
self again. The process has already begun in right earnest in directionR 
of least resistance — morals and manners. The nudist movement, for 
example, has been moving with such rapid strides that old-fashioned 
decency and decorum have been standing at their door-steps with 
averted faces and their hands up in dismay. But this Back to Nature 
process does not yet appear to have made much headway in statecraft 
and some other spheres of human corporate relationships. In savage 
life the war paint is put on to make the savage look a more terrible 
savage. But modern States are putting it on to make tliem look 
angels of peace and human fellowship. Their bombing planes are 
made to look, as nearly as possible, like doves flying direct from 
the Kingdom which is in Heaven to the Kingdom of Heaven 
on Earth. The most autocratic slave-owner and slave-driver will 
pose as the wisest and kindest shepherd looking after and tending 
his flock which, left much to itself, will, oftner than not, stray into 
the dirty and dangerous ditch. It was Huxley who said that Evolution 
had made the wolf — the natural enemy of the lamb and sheep — the 
faithful guardian of the flock. But history, so far, seems to have 
produced no such happy transformation of the wolf of autocracy lying 
singly in wait or hunting closely in packs. But it has undoubtedly 
taught it new devices to change its skin suitably to the complexion 
of its environment or to alter its aspect agreeably to the character of 
the actual conditions. And one of its deviouscst of devices is to put 
on the colour and assume the character of the environment in which 
it may find itself for the moment without, however, ceasing in reality 
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to be the natural wolf lying in wait or hunting in packs. Thus auto- 
cracy now-a-days takes on the colour of democracy, fascism or even 
that of the dictatorship of the proletariat. It is safer and more con- 
venient to take it on than to go about in its natural colours. Simula- 
tion is an almost indispensable aid in modern offence and defence. The 
Nazi movement must be able to persuade itself that it has behind 
it the backing of DO p. c. of the people of the Fatherland. So Fascism 
in Italy and so also Bolshevism in Russia. The world seems to be 
ruled by powerful individuals or coteries, but such rule still requires 
to bo camouflaged in one form or other as rule by the people and for 
the people. The ancients seemed to be able to manage their affairs with- 
out having recourse to some of the modern camouflage. If they should 
l)ut on the war paint, they would do so to appear war-like. If one 
country went to war against another, it did so at the bidding of one 
man who was its despotic ruler — whether king or dictator. The war 
was seldom fought in the name of the people. Modern wars arc sup- 
posed to be largely engineered by greedy and unscrupulous munition- 
makers and other gangs of war-profiteers. Sinister and very selfish 
interests arc believed to have a more com|)leto control of the interna- 
tional chess-board both in diplomacy and in war than interests that 
arc wider and more vital. It has been doubted if nations left to them- 
selves will ever fight. Of course, individuals and groups of individuals will. 
But nations are never left to themselves and they never were. They have 
been in leading strings. Those who have held and controlled the 
strings liavc called themselves by various names — priest, prophet, king, 
hero, plutocrat, ])rcsident, chancellor, dictator, minister. But whatever 
the names, tlic thing itself seems to have persisted through the ages 
Crowds of all ages have been ruled by crowd psychology, and herds 
have over followed the morale of the flock. Those who have driven 
the crowd or led the flock have also assiduously learnt their craft. 
The essence of the craft has been to gain mastery over the psycho- 
logy of the crowd and control of the morale of the herd. 

XI. Bank of Public: Opinion 

The above is true even of governments that call themselves democ- 
ratic. India is not a democracy. Yet some of her institutions bear 
the complexion of genuine democratic institutions without bearing the 
character of them. Her legislatures, devoid of responsibility, are also 
devoid of the essence of representative institutions. But this latter 
defect is often conveniently forgotten. The Indian franchise is 
restricted, but within the bounds of this restricted franchise, the Indian 
legislatures arc sometimes taken as representing the actual configuration 
of intelligent and articulate Indian public opinion. But everybody 
knows, and Government know too, though they would sometimes 
conveniently forget it and would have us forget it, that, in so far as 
the representative worth of the Assembly and the Councils are concern- 
ed, their face value may be, oftencr than not, no reliable index 
of their actual credit in the Bank of Public Opinion. 
Though these bodies possess non-official majorities, the nomina- 
ted blocks in them, both official and non-official, are still factors of 
sufficient, often compelling, weight to incline the balance of legislative 
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vote almost invariably and inevitably to one side only, especially in 
view of the fact that good care has been taken to so sort and pack 
the elected members into tight and mutually unaccommodating parcels, 
with labels affixed of all sorts of narrow communal and other special 
interests, each jealous of pulling its own weight but regardless of 
whether or not they should pool their resources together for the purpose 
of serving the common national interest. In plain words, the elections 
arc not allowed under the existing arrangement to be held on a common 
broad national basis. Truly nationalistic forces cannot, in any num- 
bers, scale the walls that have been erected and which still stand. The 
BO-called Nationalist Party is, more often than not, a Moderate Party 
commanding but little influence inside the Chambers, and even Jess 
outside. The real “live’^ nationalists — the progressive sections of them, 
e. g., the defunct Swaraj Party under the leadership of Pandit Motilal, or 
tlie present Congress Parliamentary Party under the leadership of Mr. 
Rhulabhai Desai—have, of course, been factors disturbing both the 
ethereal equanimity of the Olympus and the smooth even tenor of a 
life of mutual admiration and accommodation in the Legislative Elysium 
below. 


XII, The Legislative Assembly 

In the present Assembly, for instance, out of a total of 41 nominat- 
ed (official and non-official) and 104 elected members, the Congress 
Parliamentary Party together with the Congress Nationalist Party form 
a minority representing a little over one third of the strength of the 
whole House. It is true that it has been able to drive the Government 
to very uncomfortably Tight corners by some of its steam-roller majori- 
ties. But since under the existing arrangement the wrestles on the floor 
of the House are more spectacular Thau real, Government have not felt 
seriously hard put to it to devise a way to wriggle out of their mock 
d(‘feat without having to sacrifice so much as a ribbon from their robe 
of office or a feather from their cap of authority. And how has the 
Swaraj Party or the Parliamentary Party managed to corner the 
“adversary^' in all this mock fight ? Not surely by its own power 
functioning in single blessedness. It has won by making what the 
IS'ationalist Press has sometimes characterised as questionable alliances. 
“Neither accept nor reject policy^' of the Congress with respect to the 
Communal Award has been, by some, set down as the price paid by 
the Congress to buy the support of “the decisive element’’ in the 
Assembly — the Party captained by Mr. M. A. Jinnah. It is the “un- 
derstanding” with this decisive factor in the Asssembly that has pre- 
sumably stayed the hand of the Congress Party which, in ample strength 
and left to itself, would, probably, finish the J. P. C. R. with a single stroke 
of adverse vote, sure and swift. We say “probably”, because Congress “at 
war” is not exactly the same thing as Congress “in opposition”. Congress at 
war claimed — though Mahatmaji himself was not'prepared to fully endorse 
the claim— that it was showing a perfectly clean and open fight. But 
Congress playing the game of “obstruction” in the Assembly has not 
claimed — and nobody outside the utopia would expect it to — that it has 
or is going to place “all its cards’* ou the table. The game is a trial 
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of strength not in field operations ; it is a game of diplomacy and 
negotiation in part also. What else it is we do not now aver. Seated 
at the game table—with some of its trump cards probably up its sleeve — 
it cannot help as regards some matters of moment “biding its time^\ 
The question, for instance, whether Congress should accept office under 
the new constitution, is one which it is not going to answer straight- 
away. “Let us wait and 

XIII. Communal Zid 

We concede, therefore, that there is no sin, even for the Congress 
Party, in making alliances with other parties in the legislature — alliances 
which are “demonstrably in the interest of India”. What alliances are 
and what are not so, is, of course, a point to be debated. The Hindu 
Maliasabha school of thought has, for instance, taken exception to 
some of the policies and practices of the Congress in relation to the 
question of llindu-Moslem entente. It is generally opposed to the 
policy of the “blank cheque”, and week-kneed submissions of the major 
community to the norrow, anti-national communal zid of the minorities. 
It W'^uld make the edifice of Hindu Moslem federation rest broad-based 
upon the natural bed-rock foundations of the native strength of both, 
upon mutual respect and upon a mutual recognition of their commu- 
nity of vital interests as Indians. It will refuse to build upon sands and 
gravel. Wo have to build earthquake-proof structures not only in Behar 
where the Hiiidu predominates, but also in Beluchisthan where the 
Moslem is the dominant factor. Structures that are not strong enough and 
safe enough to withstand the crash of “earthquakes’^ are no good either 
in Behar or in Beluchistan or even in cosmopolitan Calcutta, Bombay 
or New Delhi. Such structures require materials of sure and tried 
strength : they cannot be built with hastily improvised, flimsy confabula- 
tion stuH# 


XIV. Pacts and Alliances 

However that be, we need not turn down pacts and alliances simi)ly 
because they are called by these names. They may be good or bad. 
And in every case we have to assure ourselves that they are really 
good before we ratify them. The whole history of the Indian Communal 
question has been big with f)acts some of which have proved abortive. 
Some have begun small as the seed of an oak and speedily grown not 
only into greatness but fruitfulness. Whether the fruit has been the 
proverbial apple of discord or a poisonous fruit is another matter. The 
Lucknow Pact did not prove — at least in itself — quite so mischievous as 
some of the latter pacts patched up in a fickle time-serving spirit. Yet 
the Lucknow Pact was the first link in a concatenation of events which 
have naturally and almost inevitably led up to the present predicament. 
There we sowed the wind, and we are reaping the 
whirlwind, proving day by day more and more sweeping 
and uncontrollable. The present communal tornado seems to have 
had its centre of origin in London known as the Minorities Pact. 
Gods breathed into the troubled waters of unsettled and, from the very 
nature of the case, unsettlable communal differences, and, lo I the centre 
of a storm that was to burst over the continent of India, involving 
only God knows how many generations of hapless Hindus, Mussalmans, 
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Sikhs and Christians in the wreck of its havoc, was conjured into be- 
ing. The AVhitchall bark finding itself or fi'aring to find itself becal- 
med in a sea of Indian coinnuinal placidity could now ride the storm 
and move merrily and proudly on to its haven. The Congress, of 
course, does not at heart love communalism. Hut it says it cannot 
escape from a precedent created by itself— the Lucknow Pact. Royal 
Commissions, Government Despatches and Parliamentary Committees 
have not failed to use that Pact to nail nationalist India to the counter. 
It is a Kanna the fruit of which shall bo entailed upon seven genera- 
tions to come and seven generations that went before. But we shall 
come back to this question. 

XV. A Costly Luxury 

Now, with allies at their back, if not by themselves, the nationalist 
elements, progressives and moderates, can, undoubtedly, make, the 
l)osition of the “irresponsible” Indian ICvccutive uncombrtable in the 
legislature. Without them, the Government is assured an easy walk 
over. It is a cheap luxury which the Indian bureaucracy has long been 
wont to allbrd. The nationalist team with their allies will make it 
a dear, costly luxury. Of course this will not materially change the 
current coin in Indian politics. It will not usher gold currency in 
terms of res[)onsibility. But it will at least i)rick the bubble of an 
unreal and in Hated currency. The base metal may no longer pass for 
gold, and all that glitters may not sccin gold. Votes in the Assembly 
will be what votes in the democratic countries usually are— they will, 
indeed, bo not binding on the GovernmciP, but tlu'y will also not be 
aiding the Government where no aid is really meant. Votes can no 
longer be “used’"’ or “exploited” for imperialistic purposes. 

XVI. The Test 

Tim entry of the Congress Party as a factor in the Indian Legis- 
lature will, therefon?, servo more than one purpose. lu the first ])lae() 
it will ])rovc that tlie Congress, by its late light with the Government, 
lias not fallen in the estimation of peoples who interest thems(*lves in 
and vote for elections to the constituted Indian legislative 
bodies , that though out of favour with the Govenimeiit and under 
its ban, it has not been out of favour with tlie public. And tU fair 
test as to whether it is really so or not so, is to lift the ban and 
make not only Congress orgatiisations legal but practical manifesta- 
tions of public symixitliy and siq^port in respect of them valid. It is 
no argumcjit to gag the expression of public opinion, vocal or other- 
wise, and say that the Congress has no support. Allow freedom of 
speech and association, and see whether you win or the Congress 
wins or any other party. The Congress resolved to contest (not as 
a whole of course but through one of its limbs— the Parliamentary 
Board) the elections so that it might apply the above test. 

XVII. The Main Cuuuent of Puiiuic Opinion 
In the second place, the Olficialdoni in India, as also their super- 
iors and supporters “at home'^ have often made light of Indian public 
opinion on the ground that in this country there is not one public 
8 
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opinion, but fifty, and have, accordingly, acted according to their own 
opinion, since they cannot be expected to act according to fifty. All 
governments, not excepting those that call themselves democratic, act 
according to their own opinion. When they cannot, they clear out. 
But all governments, before they accept office and so long as they 
continue to hold it, make sure that their opinion is, in the main, 
the public opinion of the country they rule. There are fifty 

public opinions in any country on matters of public moment. 
These tend to orgjinise and pool themselves. Governments 
are moved and propelled by what turns out to be the main 

current. It is, as we have before scon, included in the modern art 
of governance to create, engineer and maintain the “main current^^ by 
all kinds of modern devices of mass mesmerism of which IJerr Hitler, 
for example, seems to be so consnmate a master. The main current 

moves the government merrily on. But let us not talk of other 

countries. India is a land of diversity of races, religions, creeds and 
languages. It is also a land of diversity of opinions. These have not, 
probably as yet, pooled themselves into a “main current’^ Governments 
have not so far got to depend ui>on a current of Indian political 
opinion to move. They have, of course, the deep and fairly well- 
charted waters of Indian loyalty and co operation to make them float. 
But tluiir propellers arc British-made. Very strong and powerful 
propellers they have proved. But though the Government has not got 
to depend on an Indian current, main or minor, in i)loughing Indian 
waters, a current, which looks like being the main in the long and 
short run if it is not the main already, seems to have develo])ed in 
the bosom of the still stagnant waters, and is coming to the surface. 
And it is more likely than not that this deep-origin main surface 
current will more and more completely identify itself with the Indian 
Urge for self-determination and self-expression. 

XVIIJ. The Indian Urge 

Whether this Urge will continue to be, as it is now is, the Indian 
National Congress Movement, is a matter which is still in the womb 
of the future. There are other tendencies, of a more or less revolution- 
ary nature, some actually violent, others ])erhaps as yet only potentially 
so, already in the field. The Violence Party have, generally si)eaking, 
kej)t outside the (^ongress. But the Socialist Party — which some 
believe to be the party of the future — have been digging their 
trenches inside the Congress citadel. If the Congress fail to joiji them 
and accept their terms, there is some likelihood that tlie trenches, 
which they have been digging, may ultimately be its grave. The history 
of Indian liberalism and modcratisin is the history of such aggressive 
trenches which ultimately [)rovcd to be pits for a decent burial. Then 
there is the Hanatanist lion, still snoring, of whom we spoke in our last 
Introduction. We have been, of late, attempting nasal •, feeding of this 
immortal Kumbhakarna by legislative and other means. These, so far, 
have tickled but not roused the sleeping lion. But when he is roused — 
and roused he will be — woe betide those who dare beard the lion in 
hisden. Those who fondly imagine that, under the existing world 
conditions, the present spell of torpor of the lion will deepen into 
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the coma of death, are mistaken. The world conditions are changinpr 
more catastroi)hical]y than one may be commonly pleased to imaji:ine. 
The master rulcrs-'IIitler and Mussolini— -have already cried halt 
to the progressive feminist movement all over the civilised world 
and turned it back to old-world ideals of the kitchen and motherhood. 
This is only typical of some other revolutionary “sct-backs^^ in other 
directions. The sleeping Indian lion may, therefore, be only biding 
his time. It is not a safe and easy prophecy to say that t/iis particular 
Party and nof Uiaf, is the party of the future. 

But apart from prophecy or prevision, there is no gainsaying the 
fact that a current, whicli promises to be the main, has already 
api)earod on the surface of Indian affairs, having its origin in the 
sullen, simmering depths. The current, in so far as it is in evidence 
and in function, has not spared the “dumb millions^’ for whom the die- 
hard sheds such tons of “crocodile tears^^ and it is a matter for 
certainty and not merely a (luestion of probability that, as time passes, 
the masses will bo more and more rather than loss and less drawn 
into and swept by the current of the Indian Urge for self-deter- 
mination and self-expression. Wo do not say that the Urge has 
already devel<>p(?d “full steand’ or that it has been in perfect order 
and running on solid, safe, permanent lines. 

XIX. TiiE Egyptian Stoi^y 

It is idle and futile, llierefore, to talk of the fifty or five hundred 
fifty public opinions in India, and leave Mho matter at that. You 
leave tlie matter iit that because the fifty or five hundred fifty public 
opinions in India do not for you matter as yet. You know that 
the caravan will be movit\g tiiough the dogs, in mie or several packs, 
may bo barking. Besides, has not tiic retiring Groat Moghul — Sir 
Samuel Hoare— told us tliat our so called stiff attitude in relation 
to the proposed reforms is a mere imse ? Sir Samuel loves tolling 
stories. 3die story of tiie caravan Jiad scandalised us, but did it not 
prove a good stomachic after all ? We were made to swallow the 
bitter ])ill so that we might, when the time should come, fall to the 
reforms dished out to us with greater appetite and relish. But ho 
has now left ns “with a good parting kick^\ He has told the story 
of a petition once submitted to Lord Gromcr in Egypt. The petition 
had asked for a comi)lete evacuation of the British from that country. 
Running his eyes casually over the list of the signatories. Lord Cromer 
stumbled upon a particular name —that of an old Sheik who had been 
known to be a good friend and ally of the British. How is this?— ho 
enquired of the old Sheik. The old Sheik smiled and took his 
lordship into his confidence. “My Lord”, he said, “when T happen 
to be out of humour I call curses upon my poor horse or camel. But 
I know full well that words break no bones, and the curses will not 
touch a hair of the faithful beast.^^ So Indian politicians have been 
calling curses on the devoted head of the Bill knowing that it will 
not be injured but will come alright as a badly needed and much- 
prized boon. 
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Now, iJic Con^xrcfis contorted the clcclions wifh n view to cxposiriii 
the Iji^Oi iii]])criali,st fiillaeii's anti prefences sncIi as “India is not f:rown 
lip enon^di to foiin a jiiiblic ojiinion”, “one lias to dtaJ with not one but 
titty j)iibiic o/unions in Jndia”, “oi)inion may be Jioiiow and insincere 
and so need not at all be seiiously considered even when it seems 
to be united and vocal — it may all be sound and fury si^nifyin^i: 
notliin^^’h 


XX. The Fiest Issue 

AVc liave now at some lenj^lh ])nf tJje ease of (lie Conjrress as 
re^j^ards the first issue laised by IMr- llhulabhai Desai. Hartals, tlaiL!:- 
hoislin^is, ])ioeessi()ns, bojeott, and the eonrfine: of imprisonment had 
belli, in one as])eet or other, unconstitutional in the eyes (if 
tlie aiithorilies. iSo tiiey W(‘r(! not jiiejiared to accept Hhese as jirovin^ 
a t(\st of the actual i)0])ularity of tlie Fon^i:ress as compared with 
that of other elemeiits, ollicial or non-otlicial, that had been ojiposed to 
it. I)ut elections are a ])erfectly valid test. J here can be no denyin;; 
it. Now the C(m^r(‘ss projioses fo aiii>eal to this test. Jf it wins — 
and it has won by actually sweeiuno; the jiolls in many cases — it 
proves its claim as the pO]mlar party reprcsentin<>: the major current 
of thoupdit in the i>oliticaIly-minded India. 

XXI. The Gkounp Unceutatn 

It will eut(T tlie Lefrislature as the largest single party. Y('t, uinh'r 
the existing; avranpement, the lat^est simple iaelor, inelndim^ anylhinn; 
Ix'tween f)0 to t() members, is still a peimanent minority in a House 
of iK'arly IhO members. Jt can inllict def(‘ats on Gc»vernment only 
by joininti; hands with some other faetcus. This mahes the t!:rmmd 
slipp(‘ry and unc('rtain under its feet, dlie lobby ‘ituation beconns 
perennially one of susjiense and intiipue. One is mwer certain of 
Ills move and the lesiilt it will brinp; to. Victory at any cost beiii(^ 
the end, parties will feel tempted to compromise themselves rather 
than ^dve (luarters to tlunr common adversary. 

X X J I . I u K F.sro X sir, i l i t y 

But su]iposc you are enabled to inflict a defeat or a scales of defeats 
on > our-common adversary. By that you make the, luxury of an easy 
W'ulk ovcr on nnpo])iilar bills or measures a costly and rare luxury 
for the authorities. You lafuse lie!piu<?: thorn to kei'p up the illusion 
that all such measures liave been taken not only for the good of 
India but also with her consent. This will not of course check 
‘hiTcsj)onsibility^^ but it may make it cautious or even apologetic, 
kimartiiig under a sense of defeat aeeumnlated, your adversary may 
even lliiig back to your face the charge of irresponsibility that you 
have so persistently and uiicerenioniously laid at his door. You may 
be aeeuscxl of oflering only destructive criticism, opposing for the sheer 
joy of it, bc'cause you lack responsibility and have not to rcai) in 
the actual field of day to day administration the harvest of the seeds 
you sow 111 the four winds of the Chamber. 
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XXJII. Tjjk Devil an7) the Deep Sea 

Of coufrio notliin^ succoods like succoss, and notliiDc: is inoro 
resj)onsiblc tJinii rc.sjioiisibildy* Sir Suinncl Ifoaro had X-r:iyod and 
located the ori^anic trouble of the Jiidian body politic before' he said 
that what India wanted most to make her h(‘allhy was a constilution 
res()onsibIe to her, that is, one slie could call licr own. Under the 
cxistinjy constitutions, though some subjects have been “transfeuTcd’ 
in the provinces, the ministers, who have been ])laced in charge of 
them, have found tlK'mselves bedwaa ii (he ])roverbial devil and th(! 
deep sea in the dischari^e of their so-called responsibilities. Not 
usually bein^ the Icadf'rs of the major party or parties in the Ifou^c, 
and their appointment and tenure of oHlce bein^ depe?ident on tin' 
Governor's jileasure, they initiate i)olicies and adopt measuns for 
which not they but the Iteserved side of the Government 
liave to find money, wliich, however, they cannot often do after meetiufr 
their own insistemt and e^rowin^ m'cds. So tlie nation-buildino; subjects 
(as they have been calhal) only plan and design but nev('r build. 
Many schemes of ur^vmt public u<efulness I'datim]^ to mass education, 
sanitation, irri^xation etc , are very i»;ood on paper, and some of them 
even adorn the Statute Look, but tlu'y are still in tluur astral 
bodies, and actual or even prosp(*(;tive hudi:;etary conditions do not 
])crmit or ])romisc their materialisation. The ministers have, therefon', 
been talkie; ])icturTs wdio talk ])crhaps a little too much but act very 
little. ^\4)ilst some of them seem to iiave learnt the aid how to 
insinuate themsclvc's into the <^ood jrraccs of the ])owa'rs that be, not 
many of tfiem can sliow rnncL to their ca rcVit whicii wiU rcc.ommcnd 
tluan to p\iblic a\u>i’obution. Xet, under t\\e coustitution as \t vs, t\ve, 
])ublic can, if tlu'y so mind, mak;; tin' situation too hot for the minls- 
tei*s through their elected re])rcsen(ativcs. Dy an adviu’sc vote on 
(heir su]7)lies and salaiL'S, the im'inbers can, lU’ovidc'd tlu'y form 
the majority, make the position of the minis! ers untenabh'. In at 
lea.^t two cf the Provinca's, viz, Ihmiral and the Ccnti’al Provinces, 
dyarchy was for a time <^ivcn a decent (?) burial by the then dominant 
Swarajist Party. Put dyarchy had its resurrection because the dominant 
■party either withdrew or was disintegrated. The Congress i^arty 
would have repeated the cx{)eriment in the Councils had 
it stayed on instead of walking out ; or else, had the (’ouncils also 
dissolved — as was the Assembly— making it iiossible for the Congress 
Party to come back stouter than ever. The provincial j^amc cannot, of 
course, be played in the Assembly where the rules an; dillereut. 
There is no dyarchy to bury, decently or otherwise, in the Central 
Government. Still there is the ^host of a false appearance to lay. It 
is irresponsibility masqucrndin<>- as responsibility— Simla or Whitehall 
mandate appearing in the ^arb of Indian legislative consent. The 
(Mngress has been out to dispel this delusion. 

XXIV. The Policy of the Counoil-Emuy 

Though we have long lingered over the question of the desirability 
or otherwise of the CounciLentry programme readopted by the Con- 
gress but allowed to fall into disuse for some years in favour of a 
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more programme of direct action (non-cooporatioii and civil 

disobedience), we Iiave refrained from laiinchinin: upon anything like a 
discussion of the entire question of Council-entry, under existing or 
prospective conditions, as a measure calculated to really pave the way 
for Indians political advance. Opinion inside the Congress as also opinion 
outside has always been divided on the issue. There were changers and 
no-changers in the aftermath of the Non-Cooperation Movement during 
the early twenties. And there lias been this cleavage in the Congress 
attitude and outlook in the early thirties also — latent and Jiardly visible 
so long as the Movement was going strong, but more and more patent 
and [ironounced as the IMovement gradually shrank and retreated. As 
we have seen, the Congress as a trJiolv never adopted Council-entry 
as its programme. Ihit it permitted — through tiio Working Committee 
and the A. J. (.. C. at hi’st, and then by calling a special session of 
itself (in Bombay in October)— those of its members who believed in 
the utility and elTicacy of the legislative programme to form themselves 
into a Parliamentary ^^arty and tight the elections and enter the legis- 
latures iji the name of the Congress but subject to the superintendence 
and control of the A. 1. C. C. 

XXV. The other Issue : SKT.F-BETER^f^NATK)N 

But the Council programme of the Congress has been ^ ins])irexl by 
anotlii!!* motive, 'Jlie Ckmgress appeal to the electorate involved two 
issues. First, has it the backing of the country in its fight for freedoms* 
Secondly, the Congress has claiuH'd the right of self-determination in 
th(? shaiiing of India’s political destiny, and has, ^ accordingly, never 
been agreeable to the British inqiosition of a constitution on India. It 
has beem on '])rineiplo o])]>osed to the method of the White Paper or 
the J. P. C. II scheme of Jndian reform. The U. T. C. episode, 
though it included for a time the dramatic entry and exit of Mahatma 
Candhi, did not, in the oiunion of the Congress, at all alU-r the 
situation. The Jndian cooperation odered or “secured” at the Bound- 
Tablo in London was devoid of any real signific.aiicc and value. 
The Wdiito I’aper scheme was supposed to have been based on the 
so-called agreement arrived at. But the. basis being unreal, the 
structure raised on it could not be real. The Congress mandate 
which Mahatmaji had carried to London had no chance of ^ being 
seriously entertained there. I^ven tlie Memorandum of Sir lej 
Bahadur Sapru and others did not “deserve” a material notice. The 
article to be exported to India was, therefore, of genuine and exclu 
sivo Biitish-inakc. It boro, however, the B])iirious label of a JGrin of 
both Jndian and British partners. The Congress, a whole-hogger in 
Swadeshi, rcfu.scd to buy the article. It deeJared itself^ against those 
who would, for some reason or other, hawk the article in the Indian 
market. Ihit it would no longer jiickct and boycott. It would, however, 
not now profess that the existing constitution, ov the pro]ioscd new 
one for that matter, is such that Nationalist India should refuse to 
touch it even with pair of tongs.” The imported article has not 
to bo touched but seized whenever found. It is even to used, 

though not quite agreeably to the wishes of the Treasury Benches or 
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those that commonly hanff about them. When the time comes, it is not 
unlikely either that the Treasury Benches themselves are stormed and 
captured by the Congress Party. 


XXVI. FroiiTiNo THE Constitution from Within 

Meanwhile, the constitution, the existing one or the prospective, is 
to be fought from within. The battle will be fought on general grounds 
as well as within special enclosures. On general grounds the imoposed 
constitutional scheme is to be resisted inasmuch as it is the iinpositio?i 
of Britain’s will upon India and not an exi)ression of India’s own will. 
The Labour Party of Lngland had, it is true, by their Blackpool 
Resolution, accepted the principle of self-determination for India. 
When it came to power, it hang that Resolution and buried the 
corpse. The Congress was exhumed for a time and made to simulate 
life when the Gandhi-Irwin Pact was made. The choice fell on 
Mahatmaji to carry the resurrected corpse on his shoulders to London. 
There the dissembling cori)se soon lost the last lingering semblance of 
life and gave off the stench of putrefaction- The Tories in power lost 
no time in sending it to the cremation grounds coming so much into 
vogue of late in England. Its sacred ashes have, since, been despatched 
to India wrapped up in a “White Paper”. So Self-determination is 
dead. Those who will have to work the Indhin Constitution will have 
their bodies and faces besmeared with the “ashes,” and will have to 
work as political fakirs who have renounced all desire for fruit of 
their labours here belov/ or in heaven. They will have to completely 
renounce their self and their will and merge themselves in a Self and 
Will transcending their own. It is not only political martyrdom but 
religious sainthood. India is enabled to attain to this transcendent height 
because of her being happily absolved from the fatal sin of self-will. 


XXVII. Collective Nirvana 

The revolt of the Congress lias been a revolt against this exalted 
Indian “redemption”- it has resisted the sublimation of the base 
metal of Indian politics into the pure ether of a collective nirvana of 
one fifth of the human race. It will not give up self-will- It even 
fondly dreams of a Constituent Assembly in which it hopes to conjure 
up from the ashes the self-will of India like the fabled Phoenix. 
Bereft of all metaphor, the C.ongrcss — and in this category we now 
include the Socialist and the Revolutionary — attitude means its refusal 
to be reconciled to a dispensation which has denied India self-deter- 
mination and its insistence on that fundamental right being restored 
to her. When it is restored to her, she will exercise this right by 
calling a Constituent Assembly for hammering into shape her political 
destiny. Now, the Congress fought the elections on the issue of this 
fundamental right also. It said, “We are opposed to the proposed 
constitution not primarily because its proposals are, in many essential 
respects, retrograde and reactionary, but because they have been 
designed behind our back and formulated over our heads, and arc now 
sought to be imposed upon us. Will the people of India accept this 
imposition or reject it ?” 
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XXVlir. Tjie Coxstiteent Assembf.y 

Ijiit suppose the p(>oplo of India decide botli the issues iu favour 
of the Ch)n<rross. Uiie results of the elections to the Assembly were 
an iridi(;:ition that th(w were pro-Conejress. Uiit how is the Oonojress 
(j^oinuj to implement its resolution r(‘jectinjjj tlie imposition and demand- 
ing self-determination ? The Conn^ress, thon2:h the Jarg^est political 
(O’^anisition in India, cannot, forthwith, set its(4f up as the Consti- 
tiumt Assembly. There are considerable sections of the Indian public 
opinion whicli it docs no^ rejiresent. Thon'j;h it iticlndos the Nationalist 
Mnssalinans, it does not include others who are called Communalists. 
'Ihie latter (*,ertainly represent a very considerable section of Moslem 
India, thouj^h one luu'd not j^o the whole length with the 

latter in its claim that the Nationalist Mnssalman is to the 

Comniunalist what a mere dro]) is to the ocean. Then, af^ain, the 
inassf's f)f India as distini]jiiish(‘d from the classes, thoun^h not un- 
al1ect''d by the Congress movement, cannot, as yet, bo said to have 
earn.ed a position in the national orjj^anisation commensurate with their 
actual strength or importance. lOvon the declaration of the T^nnd- 
fimental Eights in the Karachi Con<>;ress had not made the Congress 
cease to b(^ a class-ruled ori^anisation. The masses haV(; still tlieii 
interests in the “saf(^ custody^^ of the classes. The Fundaniental 
JJij^hts Jiesolution has not bron^^dit solf-dctcrmination for them in si<^lit. 
ddie emerj’ence of tin? Socialist Party inside the CoiijLrross is a move 
towards what the late Mr. I>c])in IJhandra I^d used to call Demo- 
cratic Swaraj as distin<i:nishod from Aristocratic Swaraj. Tin* latter still 
reserves iiower to the upper classes, though it may call itself Swaraj 
or self-rule. J>y it the jiresent white bureaucracy will be replaced 
simply by a brown — an arranf^oment which as iMi'. Churchill and his 
friends never tire to aver, will create a far worse situation for the 
poor Indian masses. 

XXIX. Tim C(>N( ilvESS AkD SoCIAl.IsY 

Mdiile on this ]mint, we may observe that the Congress, under the 
miidanee of ]\fahatma (Jandhi and the forc'd ul advocacy of ihindit 
Jawharlal and some others, has been alive to the need of recon trm; 
tin<^ ])olitical ornjaiiisations, and also, to some cxent, the social and 
(‘conomic structure in India on a socialistic basis. Put tlio C’on^ross 
General stall seem to liave so far believed that such rcconstructiofi 
may be possible, under Indian conditions, without our havin<i: to waj^e 
what is now called in the MTst class-war. In their judj^meut, the 
Soviet ideology and machinery need not and should not be bodily 
transplanted here from Kussia or other countries which may present 
a surface resemblance to India on some points, but which are, 
nevertheless, not essentially and constitutionally akin to India. 
Perhaps Karl Marx and others of the West have not said tln^ last 
word on the subject of social justice and human well-being. India has her 
own peculiar problem, and it is quite possible that her own genius may 
yet work out a solution of her own. It may not, therefore, be wise to 
allow the wliolc ancient, and presumably, tried and tested, Indian social 
and cultural structure to come down in a crash in an earthquake of red 
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revolution. And further— even if an ultimate crash be inevitable, let us 
not, for sake of the cause we hold dear, choose an uncanny Quetta 
time-table for the crash to happen. In other words, if the view-point 
of the advanced Indian socialists cannot be reconciled with the view- 
point of those who now hold power in the Conpjrcss, a civil war need 

not and should not bo declared and fouj^ht immediately, in view of the 

sternest of all stern facts starin<r us in the face, viz., that both the 

classes and the masses in India have not yet attained to their 

‘ majority^^ and are not entrusted with the manaf^cment of their own 
affairs. At present they can lio;ht not as they think they should, but 
as those hold them by the strings think they sliould. There cannot 
now be a “free^’ fie:ht and a “free’’ fellowship between them. Under 
the cxistinn!: conditions, India can neither be a full-fled^red Fascist 
coutitry like Oermany or Italy or an out and out Communist country 
like the Soviet Union. Tlie problem cannot as yet be allowed to work 
out its natural solution, and the promises cannot as yet be ])crmittcd 
to load to their lof^ical conclusion. Because the problem is not normal 
and free and the premises are not strain: ht and catcj^orical. In view 
of this, a premature civil war between the classes and the masses, as 
also between the Hindus and tlie Mussalmans, will be productive of 
no jjjood. By their concerted action they should all first make the 
Indian problem a free problem and a straight issue. To adjust their 
relations, they will, probably, l^it if and when they liavc to, but let 
them, meanwhile, refuse to fyit, set by the car and j^oaded by outside 
iunuciiccs. 


XXX. Figittinu; a Civil War 

The Indian Socialist Party, whatever its ultimate objective, should, 
for the present, work inside a common Indian organisation amenable 
to its general guidance and control. It should not, for instance, now 
break away from the Congress and fight a civil war on ejnestions of 
princiiilc and programme. On the other hand, the Congress should be 
able to evolve a formula comprelunHivm enough to accommodate the 
first essentials of the socialist ])rogrammc. The Congress IXecutivc 
should not lightly talk of taking “discij)linary actioif' the moment 
iiiey scent “revolt” in an extreme Wing of their Congress camp. It 
is by such “revolt” that a vital organisation is allowed to renew and 
recreate itself, and re-adapt itself to the changed conditions of the 
eternal struggle for life. It is a sign of vitality. The history of the 
Congress itself is a history of such revolts. It could not have 
been otherwise. It is to be always remembered that though 
the Indian Socialist has booked liimself for a destination further 
ahead, he will have to make part of his journey, possibly the major 
part, over a common route along with the so-called representative of 
class interest and privilege, before parting company with him. They 
may travel in a composite car, and even share the same berth, provided 
they keep their iourney\s end more in view than mere passing com- 
fort and convenienco in the transition. 

XXXI. The Common Route 

We shall not here discuss whether the common route is also the 
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shortest and best. But jriven ^^ood-will and purity of purpose— which, 
we believe, are not absent in the common run of the Confijrcss mind, 
Ryit, Loft or (/cntre, — and ^;iven mutual persuasion and accommodation 
which, we also believe, are not difficult of achievement — a common 
route, over the major part of the journey if not to the joiirney^s end, 
can be agreed upon between those who are thinkinq; mainly in terms 
of the masses and those who are, at any rate for the present, thinkino; 
ill terms of both classes and masses. Without evolvinrr a comprehensive 
programme, the Congress cannot hope to materialise its idea of a (km- 
Htituent Assembly. And it cannot claim and exercise the right of self- 
determination to any purpose without evolving conditions making the 
materialisation of that idea possible. 


XXXri. The Violenee Party 

A common route and a composite car have to be thought of not 
only in relation to the Socialist Ihirty. AVe have not, so f;ir, spoken of 
the Party believing in violence. J his party is excluded by the very 
terms of the (kmgress creed. But the ])arty is not insignificant. It does 
not seem to be backed by any mass of the sane opinion in the country. 
Practically by every shade of sensible o])inion its profession and prac- 
tice have been judged to be both an actual and a potential menace. 
Jt cannot be let alone. Whether one aiiproves or not of ev(Ty measure 
the Government has taken to control the movement, there is a general 
agreement as to this that the violence habit must be, without delay, 
ended or mended. The Government itself now believes — without losing 
heart or strength as it seems — that the first (i. o. ending) is iiot a 
possible alternative. Its drastic measures have so far failed to kill the 
violence habit. It has, accordingly, now come to think also of the other 
alternative — mending. Violence is not an organic disease, ^specially in 
India. It is a functional mal -adjustment. Jt can be cured by setting 
at right the cans(\s that have produced and aggravated it. And this is no 
mere truisni to a healing art gifted with imagination and inspirted by 
symj)athy. 

XXX 111. The Con(h:ems A^ptempt to Stem the Tihe 

The Congress has tried— though the authorities would not readily 
concede it— to stem the tide of the violence movement, firstly, by 
professing and, to a very considerable extent, practising non-violence 
it its campaign for winning national freedom ; secondly, by demonstra- 
ting that its modus operandi in the prosecution of the campaign is a 
possible one which may succeed ; thirdly, by working up a vast amount 
of mass awakening and mass effort which are needed in any virile plan 
— violent or non-violent— of national endeavour for achieving freedom j 
fourthly, by providing an outlet of dynamic activity of the Congress 
type for a considerable section of the youth of the country who, but for 
this, would probably have drifted into the dark alleys of revolution 
and terrorism ; and, fifthly, by possibly inducing some of the confirmed 
revolutionists themselves to stay their hands and wait pending the 
trial of the Congress experiment. We say “some revolutionaries’A because, 
as a matter of fact, terrorist crimes never altogether stopped during 
the Congress movement. And it may be also permissible to imagine 
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that a part of the revolutionist school of action felt restive and irapa" 
tient to act in their own way when they found the whole country astir 
with the non-cooperation and civil disobedience ajritation, and that 
another part of the same school might have felt tempted to develop a 
flank movement of a violence type to further enibarrass, the Govern- 
ment held hotly engaged by the Congress frontal attack. Nevertheless, 
for the reasons stated above, we may hold that the non-violence mass 
movement started and carried on by the C<^ng)’ess had, generally 
speaking, the eifect of converting, diverting and arresting elements 
which, left to themselves, would have conspired, much more widely and 
obtrusively than they actually did, to far worse confound the 
revolutionary and terrorist confusion in the country. The assertion 
commonly made that Mahatma Gandhi has been the best policeman in 
India is not without a basis in truth. 

XXXIV. The Concress Shield : Both Sides 

The authorities have not been, at any rate, in their jmblic cornmu- 
ni(|ues, quite ready to recognise the truth. They had seen so much of 
only one side of the Congress shield, tliat it made them almost forget 
or overlook the fact that the sliield might have another side too. The 
Congress had been their enemy, but it had been also their friend. Go- 
vernment iliought that the Congress, though i)rofeRsing and generally, 
practising non-violence, iiroduccd by its campaign of lawlessness and 
disobedience of constitutional authority, an atmosphere in the country 
favourable to the ])ropagation of the germs of general lawlessness 
and revolt which, falling on the soil of immature and unbalanced youth, 
and other elements were productive of far more cases of malignant 
violent distemper than could be expected if the Congress did not so 
widely and so ])crsistently breed and stir up lawlessness and revolt in 
the country. In this way? the C’ongress movement, though not itself 
violent, had a tendency to breed and encourage violence. Perhaps one 
miglit admit that this verdict of the authorities was not altogether 
a vicious ])ervcrsc one. The Congress would, of course, thus join issue. 
Any dynamic movement on a mass scale may have repercussions not 
ccntemplated or desired by those who may have started the movement 
and arc responsible for carrying it on. Such undesirable repercussions 
are in the nature of an undesired bye-product, which may be deplored 
but cannot perhaps be wholly avokh'xl. The movement itself should 
not be given iqi because of that undosired bye-product or some other 
coming in its train. Care, however, must be taken to keep the mischief 
within bounds. The cause should be reasonably insured against it. One 
should fortify oneself with the ])ro]ier antidote or serum. So insured 
and fortified the movement should be carried on in spite of the undesi- 
rable bye-product. When, however, the undesirable bye-product is of 
such nature and magnitude that it not only compromises the spirit and 
principle of the movement but tends to prejudicially aflect or destroy 
the “main product^^ itself sought to be brought about by it, the move- 
ment should be discontinued — as the Non-Cooperation in the early 
twenties was discontinued by Mahatma Gandhi after the Chaurichaura 
aftair. This step, not approved by all sections of Congressmen, was, 
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ncvcrtliclos.s, taken by Gandliiji, because, in his opinion, that movement 
had ^ot mixed up with elements of violence which, though not actually 
stirred uji by it as su^j^csled in olTicial and some moderate (piartcrs, were 
of a nature and raaj^nitudo calculated to defeat the very end which the 
Conoress had in view. The above, broadly statedi has been the position 
of the (lon^ress lead. The Government has never aceepted it. Jt has 
always thought and acted uj)on it that any mass movement, of a subver- 
sive charactcT, derivino: its very motive power from a spirit of law- 
breakingj and disobedience of constituted authority, is bound to stir up 
more elements of mischief than it can ever hope to control, and is, 
therefore, sure to do more harm than good. 

XXXV. The Reconstihtctjon ScIIE^^E 

We need not further discuss the point at issue between the 
Congress and the Government as re<»:ards the re])ercussions ol the 
(V)nnfress method of direct action on the elements of violence, actual 
or potential, in the country. The (juestion, undoubtedly, ]>nssesses 
more than a historical interest in view of the fact that neither the 
Gonejress nor the Government rej^^ard direct action of the kind resorted 
t> by the former in the recent past as an impossible or even as an 
improbabh eontiiif^cney in the future, (livil disobedience has been 
abandoned for the present and the chances are sh^ht indecd‘^of its 
beine: revived and rc-adopted in the near future. fThe Con<;ress Parlia- 
mentary Hoard seems to bo more than a diversion .’and a temporary 
make-shift. It has set about tacdvlino: the legislative work in dead 
earnest. The “No-Chanj^er’’ Grou]> has, also, thrown itself with /est 
into the work of construction, particularly the reconstruction of “the 
700,000 Indian villages” under the inspiration and guidance of Gandliiji 
himself, who retired from the Congress (after the Hombay session in 
October had ratilied the A. I. C. C. decision sanctloninc; and constitu- 
tinjj: the I’arliamentary Hoard) so that he nuVht devote himself to a 
service which has ever bceii'^for him his life’s child fascination— ujilift 
of the masses. All this is true and welcome from the point of view 
of those who would be ^dad to see the stream of national efibrt in 
India run in chartered, constifutional cliaiinels. Yet, as some later 
developments showed, the Government could not easily persuade itself 
to lay aside its mis^ivin<rs as to the real motive and objective and out- 
come of (he Villae:e Heconstruetion Scheme set in operation by the 
author of non-cooiieration and civil disobedience himself, who had 
repeatedly asserted tliat this method of direct action was perfectly 
ic’Atinuile and that it was a part of his “ielip:i()us faith”, and had 
reserved the ri^ht to use the weaiion to himself whilst forbidding its 
use for the national or<>:anisatioii unless and until ‘certain conditions 
ivlatinji: princiiially to its moral equipment were fulfilled. The Central 
Government issued a confidential circular to the local authorities 
eallin(y their attention to the probable imidicatioiis of the “New Deal” 
of Maliatma Gaiidlii—implicatioiis which, in the opinion of the Central 
Government, mi^^ht i)oint to a contemplated revival of the subversive 
movement on a much more extended scale involving the masses living 
in the villages — and to the need of forestalling and counter-manoeuv- 
ring him in what he intended to do. 
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The Circular in question somehow leaked out. The position was 
uncomfortable for the Government in all eonseicnco, and, naturallyi 
advantage was taken of the position to “corner^^ the ILome Member in 
the Assembly, where, instead of flatly disowning the leaked-out official 
secret, he gallantly let “the wild cat of distrust out of the 
official bag’^ and even flung the scared animal in the midst of the 
serried ])halanx of Gandhi cajis oiqiositc the Treasury Denches. 
Gandhiji himself, outside the Cliamber, seemed to have not only 
mightily enjoyed the fun but welcomed the India Government jilan 
of forestalling him in his Village Industries Ueeonstruction work as 
very helpful cooperation, though it might “take the wind out of 
his sail.” 

XXXVf. Mexdinc; and Bkndjnt; 

Direct action on the part of the Congress or any other organisation 
for that matter will thus a|:)pear to remain an open (piestion still. 
Whatever be one’s hoiies or fears, one cannot rest assured that one 
has seen the last of it in India. Nevertheless, for some time to come, 
at least, the barren path of non-eooperaion’^ is d('fiiiitely closed to 
trallic. So long as the present order obtains, let both the Government 
and the Congress put together their wisest heads, join their most 
charitable hearts and pool their best resources to convert the youth 
cd' India, csj)ecially that of emotional Bengal, into a nobler and ampler 
creed of national service, by directing its energies into worlhier and 
more fruitful channels, and, in the same jwocess, diverting them from 
the dark underground tortuous tunnels of violence and hatred. The 
Congress cannot be the “(’onstituen t Assembly^^ and the Government 
the Indian National Government without successfully mending the 
youth of the nation and bending all its i)otentialities to the service of a 
great and worthy purpose. Till then the Constituent Assembly docs 
Jiot seem to be a practical proi)osition. 

XXX VJL The Live Wide Batteries 

'The experiment of an All Parties Conference in India is not indeed 
a new experiment, and it has been tried to throw into a common 
melting i)ot varied, and, in some cases conflicting, views and interests, 
to see whether a generally agreed idan can be [uecipitated out of the 
the solution. The experiment has not so far succeeded. The Nehru Cons- 
titutional Eeport, for example, was an achievement of which any body 
of constitution-builders and statesmen in the world would be proud. Yet 
the Beport could not be made to serve the purpose for which it had 
been designed and informed, not because the authorities declined 
to accept the offer, but because it -could not be presented as the oiler 
of|Unitcd India. United India^docs not, however, mean an India in which 
there are no dissenters. There are dissenters (Diehard and Labour) 
even in England as regards the constitution which the National Gov- 
ernment now proposes to “offer^^ India. And the dissenters are not 
the proverbial half a dozen grass-hoppers in the field. India, which for 
a long time was not a party question in England, is now proving an 
explosive to blast the solidarity of parties. Still the National Govern- 
ment may claim that it is in a position to make the “oiler’' in the 
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name and on behalf of Great Britain. In India there i?;, as yet, no 
organisation which can claim the i)osition of the chief accredited expon- 
ent of Indian views and asf)iration.s. Of course the Indian National 
Coiij^ress has the liij^hcst claim of all that would speak and act for 
India. Jhit even its franchise is at yet a mere “drop^^ in the ocean of 
the countless Indian millions. It is no doubt a most powerful drop 
and one that tends to expand into any mafjnitude. Still it is a potent 
drop of light in the night of Indian political darkness. That drop of 
light may grow, as it has been growing for some years past, and, soon, 
dis|)el the darkness. Or the darkness may close in upon it and ulti- 
mately extinguish it. Then, jmssibly, liglit may flash from another 
source. One thing, however, is certain— The Congress light can conti- 
nue to burn and grow only by keei)ing its live wire connexions with 
those batteries which it has already been drawing u])on, and by estab- 
lishing its contact with other hidden batteries and unsuspected dynamos 
which, for one reason or otlur, have not so far been available for its 
use. Kail lire to fulfil either of these two conditiojis will cut off its 
sup])ly of voltage. Mahatimiji’s New Deal affecting the ‘'700,000 Indian 
village,-.’^ seems to be an essay :in right earnest to explore 
tho hitherto practically unused mines of energy lying idle and unco- 
ordinated afii'ld. The IMahatma has realised that, without more 
din'ctly and intcMisively tapping this source, the Congress beacon lamp 
will fail, as it has more than once failed on critical occasions, to emit 
a steady di'pendable light. In j)lain words, the Congress, before it can 
claim for united India, will have to come to a workable •understanding 
consistently with its first principles, with the Communalist, the 
Socialist, the llevolutionary, the Moderate, and last but not the least, 
the much maligned Sanatauist. A constituent Assembly must be broad- 
based upon universal sullrage or something iiractic.ally eijuivaleut to it. 

XXXVIII. CoxcaiE.ss WoRKiNCi Commiitel and the Award 

Meanwhile, the Communal Award divided not only the communities 
blit threateiK'd to S])lit the (Vmgress itself. Towards (ho end of 
duly, the Omgress Shirking Committee and the 1‘arliamcntary Board 
had a joint sitting at Benan's. The following Statement (Associati^d 
Press) was issued on behalf of the Congress Executive — “Pursuant to 
the understanding arrived at in Bombay, when Pundit Malaviya and 
Mr. Amy withdrew their resignation from the Parliamentary Board, 
their objections against the resolution of the AVorking Committee on 
the White Paper proposals and (’ommunal Award were again discussed 
with them by the Working Committee at their meeting in the afternoon 
of duly 1^7 and at the morning and afternoon meetings of duly 28, 
and the ^Vorking Ck>mmittee regretfully decided that it could not, 
consistently with its attitude ti wards the Communal Award, alter the 
said resolution so as to meet or obviate those objections. Consefpiently 
on the decision of the Working Committee Pundit Malaviya and Mr. 
Alley have resigned from the lAarliamentary Board.^^ The Panditji and 
Brijut Alley had submitted to the Working Committee a confidential 
document (of closely printed 20 pages) explaining and vindicating their 
position and that of other nationalist Hindu leaders. Some portions 
of that document were, however, published in the newspapers immediately 
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after. They provide a most instructive readintr. We are e:iven a 
history of the Communal Problem in India, of the steps that have been 
taken by the Con^ijress and other important public organisations in India 
and by R. T. C. in London to solve the problem, and of the influences 
that have been at play and of the forces that have been introduced 
at various stages of the drama to complicate, obstruct or otherwise 
interfere with its natural and legitimate solution. It should be remem- 
bered that in July 1931 the Congress Working Committee had itself 
put forward a scheme of communal settlement. It was on the basis of 
j(jint electorates with reservation of scats for minorities where they 
might demand it in proi)ortion to their population and with the right 
to contest further teats. At the R. T. C. also, Mahatma Gandhi put his 
scheme forward on behalf of the Congress. Si)eaking about it, Gandhiji 
said — “I venture to submit that of all the schemes I have seen, it is 

the most workable scheme Yon have that scheme on behalf 

of the Congress’\ It should be remembered further tint the Moslem 
leaders themselves (the communalist leaders, that is,) have not occupied 
an identical, stationary position as regards the communal rpicstion. 
They have moved from trench to trench, always advancing, never rc" 
treating or giving way. The Communal Award seems to have carried 
their “front line” beyond even their wildest expectations. They now find 
two of the fairest provinces laid low at their feet — Bengal and the Punjab. 
Other provinces also arc crouching with their backs bent under the “weigh- 
tages”. Of course the anti-national communalist forces in this country 
have received every encouragement from the diehard reactionary 
factors both here and i»i England, and from the failure of the Con- 
gress (in which the nationalist forces have so long found themselves 
cflectively organised) to impose its will on the trend of political 
events in the country. The need of having to treat with the Congress 
and form “])ucts^^ with it lost its strength and its urgency. And, 'pari 
passu with it, the need of having to make some eflectivc insurance 
against a fi ture u]Jicaval of nationalist forces by communal and other 
devices gained in importance and urgency. To quote again from the 
eonfidential document — “It is difficult to see how the change from this 
V communal) system to national representation is ever to occur. The 
Br'tish Government is often accused of dividing men in order to 
govern them, but if it unnecessarily divides them at the very moment 
when it professes to start them on the road to governing themselves, 
it will find it difficult to meet the charge of being short-&ightcd^^ 

XXXIX. The Nationalist View-point 

We can hardly do better than quoting in extenso the observations 
of the said document on what it calls the net result of the attitude 
of neutrality now adopted by the Congress as to the Communal Award. 

“The Working Committee has said that judged by the national standard, 
the Award is wholly unsatisfactory besides being open to serious 
objections on other grounds. It has added that it is, however, obvious 
that the only way to prevent the untoward consequences of the Com- 
munal Award is to explore ways and means of arriving at an agreed 
solution and it has further qualified what it has said by unnecessarily 
forbidding an appeal to the British Government or any other outside 
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authority in what it calls this essentially domestic question which has 
ceased to be a domestic question and has become a political question of 
the hi^]:hcst importance by the manner in which the British Government 
lias dealt with it. The clFcct of the attitude taken up by the Working 
Comn;ittee is that a nationalist who will be elected on the Congress 
ti(;kot as a member of the Legislature will be bound to abstain from 
voting against the Communal Award if any one should bring forward 
a resolution on the subject. He will also be bound to abstain from 
making any representation against the Award to the British Government 
or to any other outside authority. 

“The result will be that while in view of the fact that the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee and the British Parliament will be dealing 
with the j)roposed legislation which will include the communal decision 
of the Government, a tearing agitation will be carried on throughout the 
country as part of the election campaign against the White Paper but 
there will be no such propaganda by Congressmen against the Communal 
Award and the wrong impression which has been cniuted by the action 
of the Working Committee will be strengthened that the Communal 
yVward has been acce[)ted by the Congress and, therefore, by the 
Hindus and Siklrs. 

“In our opinion, in view of the entire circumstances mentioned above, 
it was thf^ clear duty of the Congress Working Committee not to have 
ado])ted an attitude of neutrality towards the Communal Award but to 
have stood up for the Working Committee scheme of 1931. By not 
doing so it has given Nationalists in general and Hindus and Sikhs in 
])articular cause for just comiJaint. 

“We fear that the Communal Award has been considered more from 
the communal than from the national point of view. Sedulous attempts 
have been made to foster a feeling in the mind of nation [ilists that the 
(Communal Award allects the question of only the distribution of seats 
among the several communities in the legislatures. Even it it were so 
it would still be a matter of deep national concern but as a matter of 
fact that the communal aspect of the Award is of secondary importanca^. 
The matter of ]irimary importance is how the Award allccts the national 
(piestion of ((ucstions, viz., tiic establishment of Swaraj, sclf-Govcrnnient 
or responsible self-Government. Jt is clearly the duty of every national- 
ist to examine the Award primarily from the national point of view. 
Looking at it from that point of view it is imi)ortant to note that dis- 
tinguished Indian Nationalists who cannot be accused of any communal 
bias have condemned the Award as anti-national, arbitrary and unjust 
and have urged its complete rejection.’' 

XL. The Award and the White Paper 

The Communal Award, naturally, went in for a good deal of adverse 
criticism — both as regards its principle and details — in the nationalist 
circles in India. The communalists, on the other hand, would insist 
upon our accepting the Award as something irrcvisable and unmodi- 
tiable except, possibly as a future contingency, by mutual agreement. 
The attitude of Whitehall was the same also. Sir Samuel Hoare said 
that the proposals in the Communal Award difTcred substantially from 
other proposals in the White paper in as much as the British Government 
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had said its last word on the former subject. Sir Samuel Hoare would 
advise the Joint Parliamentary Committee against reopeninjjj the ques- 
tion. The Chairman of the J. P. C., however, allowed Sir Nripon Sarkar 
to put further questions on the Award. Mussalman leaders — Mr. Jinnah 
for example — reminded us that the Award was not a proposal but 
that it was the decision of an arbitrator, and, therefore, llnal and a 
bond of honour. Having invited the arbitration, we were both duty 
bound and honour bound to loyally accept the decision. The position, 
however, that the British Preniier\s Award was in the nature of an 
arbitration voluntarily sought by competent agents in the name and 
on behalf of their principals and under conditions that would make the 
contract a free, normal and legitimate one, was a position not accepted 
outside the communalist and ollicial circles. Let us, however, put 
this aside. 

XLl. The Congress Position : The Dilemma. 

The Congress attitude of neutrality in relation to the Award was, 
of course, not born of a mind still unformed and undecided on the 
communal issue. The Congress had always been clear and categorical 
on the question of national problems being solved on a communal istic 
basis. Yet, as Babu Rajendra Prasad attempted to show in his justifi- 
cation of the Congress attitude in a couple of articles appearing in the 
Hindustan Jlcvietr — the present attitude of neutrality was taken not 
in consideration of what should have been under ideal conditions ; but 
that it was determined by considerations of the actual realities of the 
situation. That is to say, the Congress acted not as an idealist should 
have acted, but as a practical nian bent upon giving a prudent guid- 
ance to the country under conditions admittedly complicated and 
difficult. The Congress had found itself between the horns of a dihunma 
— Reject the Communal Award forthwith and thus create a breach in 
the “united fronP^ which is so essential for successfully fighting the 
White Paper imposition ; or accept the Award and show an ostensibly 
united front which, however, is not only a mirage but a morass. There 
is no getting out of the morass once you get into it. And the surest 
way to sink all hopes of India’s redemption is to be led into the morass 
(yf communalism. Tor, there is no denying the fact that the lack of a 
truly united front has been the cause of the downfall of India’s countless 
millions ; and this has operated as the effiectivo bar sinister arresting 
their advance in every direction. Now, the Congress sought to escape 
from both the horns of the dilemma by “neither accepting nor rejecting” 
the Communal Award. This attitude of neutrality did not mean that 
the Congress proposed to take its hands oil the communal business 
for all time. Whilst abstaining from siding with this party or that on 
communal questions in the legislature, it would join hands with other 
parties in resisting the ’‘offer” of an undesired constitution to India, 
and with their help and co-operation, attempt to materialise, as early 
as possible, the idea of a Constituent Assembly for giving effect to 
India’s self-determination in the matter of her political destiny, and, 
along with it, or rather as a condition precedent to it, it would seek, 
with far greater chances of success than as at present, to solve the 
outstanding communal problem — which was a purely domestic affair — 
by mutual agreement. 

10 
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XLII. The Tactical Advantage 

Tho basis underlying this position — which prima facie seemed 
sound— was carefully tested by Pandit Malaviya and Nationalist 
friends, and their verdict was — “unsound and unsafe" We do 
not propose to examine that basis for ourselves now. A whole litera- 
ture has cropped up on tho subject- Sir Nripen SarkaPs able pamphlet, 
the confidential document of Malaviya and Ancy which we have 
both quoted and cited, the Marquis of Zetland's confidential memoran- 
dum circulated to the members of the J. P. C., and many other 
writings by other prominent leaders which from time to time 
appeared in the Press, have focussed light on one side of the 

problem. The other side has also not been allowed to 

remain dark. We referred to the articles of Babu Ilajendra Prasad. 

But his have not been the only contributions from the Congress side. 
Though we have not here examined the question, our own view is that 
tho tactical advantage which the Congress Parliamentary Party is 

supposed to have gained by declaring for the time being, i. c. pending 
mutual agreement, its neutrality on the communal issue in its fight for 
Swaraj, is a minor and illusory gain, which cannot be regarded as a 
strategic victory of a real and abiding nature. Tho communalist ally 
in the legislature may help to make the "legislative" victory (a mock 
victory in itself) of the Congress an easy walk over, and, as we have 
tried to understand at some length before, this, in its turn, may help 
to lift the moral fog which ordinarily hangs thick and heavy on the 
chambers of Indian legislatures. By that fog Indian official acts and 
measures are made to appear not only as bigger than they are, or 
should be, in reality, but arc invested with a peculiar splendour inspiring 
a sense of sublimity and awe. By lifting the fog, you dispel that 
part of it which is a delusion. This is something. But ha'^^e you not, 
by the very terms of your alliance with the communalist in the legis- 
lature and in tlie very conditions under which that alliance is to be 
maintained, made him your adversary and antagonist in the field of 
united, undivided national effort and service, by which alone, as you 
admit, the common national goal has to be reached ? We leave the 
matter however at that. 

XLIII. Pandit.ti & Sj. Anev's Statement 

On August 4, Pundit Malaviya and Srijiit Aney issued a Joint 
Statement from Benares detailing the circumstances, and explaining the 
reasons relevant to tho step they had taken in severing their connexion 
with the Congress Parliamentary Board and forming a new Party. 
That statement, after assuring all concerned that those two Congress 
leaders had ‘no difference with the Congress except in the matter of 
its attitude towards the Communal Award^^ proceeds to say in the 
last two paragraphs:— 

"To carry out this object we propose to form the Nationalist 
Party to organise a campaign throughout the country against 
the Communal Award as well as the White Paper and to set 
up in every province certain number of such candidates for election to 
the Assembly as will work for the rejection of both. The membership 
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will bo open to all Indians irrespective of caste and creed and the 
Party will work on strictly national lines. It will whole-heartedly co- 
operate in any endeavour to bring about an agreed solution of the 
Communal problem. 

“The Nationalist Party holds that there should be no tampering with 
the Lucknow Pact except with the consent of the parties concerned 
and that until a final settlement is reached status quo should be main- 
tained. If change is to be made the Party will stand by the conclusion 
reached by the Nehru Rci)ort and the Congress of 192S that separate 
electorates must be discarded com])letely as a condition precedent to 
any national system of representation and generally by the Congress 
scherxie of July 1931, which ]\Ir. Gandhi placed before the Round Table 
Conference and which has been supported by Nationalist Muslims all 
over the country. The Party will also take at proper time whatsoever 
steps it may think fit to have objectionable features of the Communal 
Award radically modified by the Ilritish Parliament, when the Award 
comes before it as an integral part of the White Paper proposals. 

‘The Party docs not approve of legislative interference in matters of 
religion. 

XLIV. “The Lmevitable Split’^ 

An e])isode flashing some interesting light on the inner history of the 
inevitable spliP’ in the Congress cam]), and, apparently, showing the 
responsibility of Gaiidhiji himself in what happened, was provided by 
Bhai Paramananda’s Statement (August, 4) releasing for general infor- 
mation the brief correspondence that had passed between him and 
Gandhiji regarding the Xiuestion of the Congress attitude towards the 
Communal Award. In course of that Statement Bhaiji said — “But for 
Mahatma Gandhi, the decision (of the Working Committee regarding 
the Congress attitude towards the Award) would have been entirely 
didcrent. Gandhiji alone is responsible for this resolution and its 
consequences.^’ Bhaiji had addressed a letter to Gandliiji in April in 
which he had alluded to a report that the latter had been inclined to 
look with favour on the proposal made by Mr. Jinnah, that is, the 
Communal Award should be accei)tcd by the Hindus for the time being, 
unless some agreed solution was found for the same, “and .'on that basis 
joint fight be given to the Government against the White Paper.” Then, 
that letter proceeded to observe that the “Joint basis” sought to be 
arranged for was a very uncertain basis in view of the fact that most 
of the communalist elements had made up their mind to jjo in for the 
Award as part and parcel of the White Paper scheme. ‘It will, there- 
fore, bring us no substantial backing of the Mohammedans in the fight 
against the White Paper and place the Hindus in a very false posi- 
tion.” He would, therefore, earnestly request Mahatmaji to reconsider 
etc. Mahatmaji replied from Patna on May 10. He had indeed been 
exercising his mind on the question of communal settlement, though 
nothing had been publicly expressed so far. “But I do feel that the 
Communal Award can never be unsettled except by an agreement and 
the agreement is impossible without large-heartedness on our part.” 
True, large-heartedness is never wasted, and one may believe that it 
even pays in politics in the long run. But the “largeness”, like non- 
violence and truth, must come straight from the heart* To work the 
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miraolc, it must be real and not Fometliing feigned or forced. And it 
can never be real wlmn it ])rocecdR from a sense of weakness or helpless- 
ness. Now, nationalist Hindus and Sikhs liave generally felt that any 
communal “blank cheque^^ which they are now in a position to “offer” 
to the Mohammedans may not be endorsed and honoured in a bank in 
which their actual balance or credit may not be sufficiently “large”. 

XLV. Nationalist Uonfekence in CALCu^rrA 

In the last week of August, a Nationalist Conference was held in 
Calcutta, which was the occasion for a formal inauguration of the New 
Party. J^nndit Malaviya, presiding over the Conference, explained its 
objects. We need not go into the s])eeches made by the leaders, the 
key-note of them all being that the new Party, with its in'onounccd 
dillerencc of attitude as to the communal issue, should not, however, 
be regarded as representing a revolt against the (!!ongrcss. We cannot, 
however, icsist the temptation of (pioting a few lines from the opening 
address of Acharya PrafuIIa Chandra Pay, President of the Organising 
Committee : — 

*'Pho Nationalist Party will be a Party within the sheltering 

iL'osom ef the Indian National Congress, a Party which by its un- 

com]»r.')(Ki&iijg rejection of week-kneed compromises, ])iirgo the Congress 
of all wavering and lialf-hcarted tactics and raise once more the Na- 
tional Jnstifution to its position of undispuled authority in the country.” 

It should be related in this connection that a 3 days final attempt 
(pending the plenary session of the Congress itself in Pombay in Octo- 
ber) at a conqmomi, c between the new Party and the Congress AVork- 
ing Committee was made at AVardha. The attem]>t was, unfortunately, 
not crowned with success. The Congress General Secretary issued 
(Sept. 10) a Statement detailing the position as it then stood. AA^e an- 
nex the following Press summary of that abortive attempt at 
compromise : — 

Pandit Madaii Mohan Malaviya and Mr. Aney met Mahatma Gandhi 
and members of the AVorking Committee and Parliamentary Hoard this 
afternoon and ngain in the evening. It is understood that it became clear 
in the discussion that revision of the resolution of the Working Committee 
on the Communal Award was out of question. It is also understood 
that it was brought to the notice of the AVorking Committee that cer- 
tain candidates in Hcngal had been assured that they would be given 
freedom of conscience to vote on questions relating to the Communal 
Award, but the Committee laid it down that no such freedom could be 
allowed to any of the candidates who would seek election to the Assembly 
on Congress ticket. The j)roj)osal to allot a certain number of scats to 
the Congress Nationalist Party was also rejected. The last proposal 
was that each party should agree to withdraw its candidate in favour 
of the candidate of the other party if he had better chances of success, 
but no agreement was reached on this basis also.” 

XLVI. “Indians Goal” 

On Sept. 11, the AVorking Committee, meeting at AYardha, passed 
and published an important resolution on “India’s goal”. The text of 
the relevant portion of the resolution is given below: — 
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“Misgivings have arisen in the minds of some Congressmen and others 
that the Congress goal cf Poorna Swaraj or complete independence is being 
imperceptibly watered down. The Working Committee desires, therefore, to 
state that no Congressman, much less any Congress organisation, can do so 
without being liable to a, charge of indiscipline. Congressmen and Congress 
organisations have to shape their course so as to accelerate the pace to- 
wards the goal by keeping Poorna Swaraj before one’s eye as well as 
the means for its attainment which must be strict’y non-violent and 
truthful. To tliis end Congressmen are expected to give eflect to the 
resolutions and instructions that may from time to time be issued by 
the A.I.C.C. or the Working Committee. 

Poorna Swaraj includes unfettered n.ational control among other 
things over the army and other defence forces, external aflairs, fiscal 
and commercial matters and financial and economic policy. Free India 
should have the freedom to make its choice between voluntary partner- 
ship with the British and complete separation. Whilst the Congress will 
not repudiate just obligations, it must adhere to the resolution to have 
an impartial scrutiny of the obligations to be undertaken by free India. 
The Congress has reiieatedly declared from its inception that the British 
Empire, as it is constituted, is designed predominantly, if not purely, to 
subserve British interests at the cost of India and therefore whilst it 
will gladly cultivate friendshi]) with the British, it must strain every 
nerve to end the present unnatural and humiliating connection. 

“But the Congicss has also equally repeatedly declared that this 
political freedom must remain unattainable witliont attaining moral or 
internal freedom by carrying out an internal and constructive and com- 
lU’ehensive ])rogranime laid down from time to time by the Working 
Committee. The Congress is nothing if it does not progressively repre- 
sent and serve the masses. Such a service is impossible without 
following the constructive programme of the Congress with meticulous 
care and devotion.” 

XLVII. The Congress anp Cojbiunaj. A^yART3 

Two important events during the latter part of the half year under 
report were the holding of the B(unbay session of the Indian National 
Congress in October and the publication of the Report of the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee in November. We shall not here attempt a 
narration of the former event nor a summary and criticism of the 
latter. They will be found described in the body of this Register. Wo 
may, however, note that the net results of Bombay Congress delibera- 
tions were these : (1) Mahatmaji retired from tlie Congress ; (2) a cons- 

structive programme with a distinct machinery to carry it through 
was adopted ; (3) the Council-entry programme of the Congress 
Parliamentary Board was endorsed and the machinery for 
implementing the decision pertaining thereto was reconstituted and 
its relation to the Congress Executive defined ; (4) the Working 

Committee view of the Communal Award was reaffirmed, by virtue of 
which candidates fighting the elections to the legislatures on the 
Congress ticket were forbidden to make the communal issue a plank 
in their electioneering campaign, and members elected to the legisla- 
tures were required to keep themselves neutral on questions relating to 
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the Award. The Award was to be modified by mutual af^reement as, 
for instance, it had been modified in that part which pertained to the 
relative representation of the Caste Hindus and the Depressed Classes 
by the Poona Pact immediately endorsed by the British Government 
Jt is interestinpj to note in this connection that the Bill for the “better 
tren^ernment^’ of India framed on the lines of the J. P. C. R. and 
piloted by Sir Samuel Hoare throuj^h the House of tCommons included 
an amended clause whicli authorised His Majesty’s Government by 
Ordcr-in-Council to alter the Communal Award — a provision which was 
claimed as “a moral victory” by that valiant leader of Hindu Maha- 
sabha Alovement — Bhai Paramanand. Thou^?:h the incident belon^rs to a 
time much ahead of the half year under report, we reproduce below 
the letter of Bhaiji (20-6-35) as throwing: some interesting light on the 
entire tangled background of the Communal Award : — 

J am not at all surprised that Moslem leaders are agitated about 
the amendment of clause 285 (now numbered 200), of the India Bill. 

1 he Anglo-Indian Press and the Secretary of State have assured the 
Moslem community that the Government are not going back on their 
word and that the amendment in the clause makes no material change. 

Bu( these assurances have produced no ollcet on Moslem leaders, 
f he> ask why there should be any amendment if no significance is to 
bo attached to it and they are the more nervous because the ]mrtfo1io 
of the India Office has been made over to Lord Zetland, who is a 
declared opponent of the Communal Award. 

‘The Communal Award was meant to solve the constitutional diffi- 
culty with regard to the distribution of rights among the various 
communities. It had to be put into constitutional shape in order to 
be embodied in the Bill as a part of the constitution . IVToslcm leaders, 
however, began to work under a misconception. Their view, altogether 
op])osed to reason, was strengthened by the uttoranees of Sir Samuel 
Hoare and also by the weak and cowardly attitude taken up by the 
Con^gress leaders towards the Communal Award. 

Sir Samuel Hoare declared it as a settled fact, inviolable and 
beyond all criticism. Congress leaders out of fear of ollcudiiig the 
Moslems, did not want it to be disturbed until some substitute, agree- 
able to Moslems, could be found. The Moslem community treated the 
Award as a revealed command of God Himself and consequently 
inviolable. 

“The Hindu Mahasabha, from the very beginning, opposed it. When 
our representatives appeared as witnesses before the Joint Parliamen- 
tary Committee they began to criticise the Award. Sir Abdur Rahim 
immediately said, in effect, that had he known that the Communal 
Award was to be debated he would not have agreed to become a mem- 
ber of the Committee. Lord Salisbury find Lord Zetland urged that 
it was within the privilege of that Committee to examine the Award 
and as a result of the discussion Lord Linlithgow, the Chairman, ruled 
that the Award could be considered by the Committee. 

“The Moslems had all along believed that they were the arbiters of 
this aspect of the constitution of India and that no change could be 
made except with their consent and in the absence of agreement on 
their fjijart nobody on this earth, not even Parliament or the King, had 
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the power to make any change. It was disconcerting to be told that, 
constitutionally, this position could not stand and while Clause 285, 
as originally drafted, left the position rather vague, the amendment passed 
by the House of Commons empowers the Legislatures, the Viceroy and 
Governors, to make any modification in the franchise, in the method of 
election or in the composition of the Chambers. 

“The effect of the amendment is that vagueness and absurdity of 
the condition of mutual agreement in the Communal Award is removed. 
The initiative of any such improvement is given to the T)articular 
Legislature which proposes the change and it is left to the Viceroy or 
the Governor to sec that the majority of the members of the minority 
community are also in favour of the proposed change. This amend- 
ment therefore makes the India Bill worth the name of a constitution in 
that respect and so far as the principle is concerned the Hindu 
Mahasabha has gained a moral victory. 

“This, however, docs not mean that the agitation against the Com- 
munal Award has been altogether successful. If Congress had joined 
hands with us we would surely have been in a position to have the 
wrong redressed beyond all doubt. As it is, a persistent agitation 
against the Communal Award will have to be maintained and strenu- 
ously carried on till the object is gained.” 

But Bhaiji’s baloon of “moral victory^' was dashed to the ground by 
the Government Communique issued on the authority of His Majesty^s 
Government which gave the clearest assurance to all concerned that 
the Government had no intention of going back upon their word as 
pledged to the communalists — that there was absolutely no cliance of 
the Communal Decision being altered by Order-in-Council or otherwise 
except upon a basis of unanimous agreement among all the parties 
affected by it, and also, as Lord Zetland — the new Secretary of State 
for India who, by the bye, had been a declared opponent of the Communal 
Award, in some of its aspects, in the J. P. C. — added, “without the 
specific coin.cnt of the Parliamcnt.^^ He even promised to “implement” 
this assurance by making necessary alterations in the relevant sections 
of the India Bill, viz., those that purported to empower the Government 
to change the Corainunal representation under certain circumstances by 
Order-in-Council. 

As regards the main results and tendencies of the J. P. C. proposals 
including the Communal Decision, a nationalist critic could hardly 
improve upon the “summing up” as given by “ T/ie Modern Review'^ on a 
later date of the India Bill based substantially on the J. P. C. R. with 
minor alterations (e. g., indirect election to the Federal Legislature) which 
tended to make the Bill even worse than the Report : — 

“The Indian Bill is based on injustice. It denies freedom to India 
and closes all the constitutional avenues to freedom. It provides no 
means and methods whereby Indians fthemselves can achieve self-rule 
without having to fall on their knees and supplicating the British Par- 
liament every time for even every petty “boon”. It treats the people of 
India as not only not a nation but even as not having made any program 
towards nationhood, and therefore gives practically permanent recogr^cion 
to as many separate interests as the officials could think of and <Jreate8 
divisions where they did not and do not exist. It proceed*- the 
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assumption that no group cares or should care :for the interests of any 
other group aud that no person belonging to a particular community, 
class, etc., should represent any other community, class, etc. 

“It has done great harm to minorities in general by tending to alienate 
the majority from them and by telling the majority, as it were, that 
they were not responsible for the welfare of the minorities — for have 
not the latter got their own exclusive representatives to look after their 
interests and, above all, is not the Governor and are not the great 
Britjsh people present to prevent the majority from crushing them ? 

It is not possible to point out in detail all the other unjust provisions 
of the Bill. We shall briefly enumerate a few. 

‘1. It is unjust to British India by giving it less representatives 
than it is entitled to on the basis of population, not to speak of educa- 
tion. public spirit, etc. 

“2. It does injustice to the people of the Indian States by totally 
ignoring them. 

“d. It is very unjust to the Hindus as it gives them less representa- 
tion than they are entitled to on the basis of po])ulation— not to speak 
of their education, public s])irit, business enteri)rise, etc. — and reduces 
thein, the majority, to the ])Osition of a minority. 

**4. It gives the nominated re])rcsentatives of the rulers of the Indian 
States i)owcr over British India aflairs without giving British India 
representatives any power over the internal affairs of the States. 

*'5. It vivisects the Hindu community and divides it into the two 
groups of the “caste” Hindus and the “depressed’^ caste Hindus. There 
are ‘ iintouchables^^ “depressed^^ classes among Christians, Muhammadans 
and Sikhs also, but the Bill has a tender spot in its “heart” only for 
the Hindu community, and therefore vivisects it alone. 

*"6. The European sojourners of India arc not permanent inhabitants 
of the country and yet they have been given the vote, though Indian 
residents in the British Dominions and Colonics have not generally got 
the franchise. 

*7. Assuming that the Europeans arc entitled to representation, they 
liavo been given far larger representation than they Jirc entitled to on the 
population or any other basis. 

^S. Though the Muhammadans are not quite one-fourth of the i)Opula- 
tion of British India, yet they have been given one-third of the total 
British India scats in the Federal Legislature. 

*'9. The most populous provinces and the more populous provinces 
of British India have been given a smaller number of representatives in 
the Federal Legislature in order to give excessive representation to 
some less populous provinces. 

'"10. The Muhammadan minorities in the U. P., Madras, Bihar, Bom- 
bay, C. P. & Bcrar, and Orissa have been given ‘weightage' in the 
Councils, but the Hindu minorities in Bengal and the Punjab have not 
been shown the same consideration. On the contrary, the Hindus in 
Bengal have been given a much smaller number of representatives than 
they would be entitled to on the basis of population. The Hindu minor- 
ities in Sind and N. W. F. Province, it is true, have been given some 
‘weighu^je*, but the populations concerned being very small, this is no 
compensavion for the great injustice done to Hindus everywhere else. 
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"11. In the Provinces where Christians have been given separate 
representation, it is disproportionately large 

Thus while the J, P. C. R. and the India Rill based thereupon wore 
so framed as to make the Empire safe in India, the wliole machinery 
of western civilisation and international structure were tottering on 
their foundations under the alarmingly growing conditions of what we 
might call the “collective insecurity^^ of the nations of the world. 
The League as an instrument of collective security was fast crumbling 
to pieces. In this connection also we shall do well perhaps to look 

ahead into the coming year and take stock of some dramatic interna" 
tional developments that have already cast their ominous shadow on the 
current world situation. Sir Samuel Iloare was transferred to the 
Foreign Olhee, and, as we have noted before, Lord Zetland, the ex- 
Rengal Governor, was installed on the garldi of the Great White 
Moghul. There was a debate on foreign affairs in the Commons in 

July, 1935. The Italian-Abyssinian impasse ])rovided the cccasion. We 
quote below a few lines (Reuter’s summary! from the speech of Mr. 
Lloyd George whose spirited intervention in the debate was a treat and 
a warning": — 

“The debate was remarkable for a spirited intervention on the part of 
Mr. Lloyd George in defence of the framers of the Peace Treaty, of 

which he said the most harsh conditions had been enforced while the 

more equitable conditions had been averted, delayed, procrastinated and 
often trampled upon. Mr. Lloyd George said that the whole 
machinery of the League was discredited. Japan had defied the League 
and had frog-marched into China from one province to another. Even 
Paraguay and Bolivia had ignored th^ League and had fought them- 
selves to a standstill. Germany had 11 )uted the League and Italy was 
doing the same. 

‘ Each time the nations congregated at Geneva to carry the Ark of 
the Covenant into action, they leave it in the hands of the Philistines”, 
declared Mr. Lloyd George, who continued : “Co-operation has gone. 
The great German Army and the Air Fleet remain. The League of 
Nations remains — on a scrap-heap. Sir Samuel Iloare and Mr. Anthony 
Eden should realise the grim fact that all the elaborate machinery of 
disarmament has gone and the machinery of conciliation is discredited. 
They must begin afresh and devise sometiiing by which the nations will 
stand to save civilisation from the great catastrophe”. 

XLYIII. Which Way the Wind Blowh 

The above quotation indicates which way the wind blows. In the 

coming catastrophe, it is wise no .‘doubt to try to make the Empire 

safe in India, but it is wiser to remember that this cannot be really 
done without making India safe in the Empire. In other words, India 
must be made a member of the British Commonwealth of Nations, not 
in a position of subordination and consequent weakness, but in a posi- 
tion of equality, contentment and strength. And there is no gainsaying 

that a contented India, grown to the fulness of her stature, is the 

very immensity of power. India’s help in the last war was of value. 
Of how much greater value that help should prove if India be helped 

11 
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to speedily develop into her plentitude of strength and rise to her summit 
of helpfulness ! The fatal defect of the present constitutional proposals 
of the Tory Government is this that while seeking to make the Em- 
pire safe in India, it has neglected to make the position of Indin safe 
and sound in the Em])ire. it is the same mistake that lost America in 
the distant past and Ireland in the near. Possibly India will be still 
loyal and serviceable in any coming war in which the Empire may bo 
involved ; but it was well within the ambit of enlightened British states- 
manship so to develop and train her in the meanwhile as to make her 
loyalty and service the deciding factor in the future trial of strength. 
Before leaving this subject, we shall (jiiotc the concluding lines of the 
President's speech at the Bombay session of the Indian -National Congress 
explaining the Congress goal of independence and showing how even 
Indian independence, under the conditions in which it must be ushered 
was destined to prove a source of security and strength to the Com- 
monwealth of Nations including the British : — 

‘Tndepcndence is the natural outcome of all that the freedom move- 
ment in India has stood for. It cannot mean isolation particularly 
v’ben we remember that is has to be achieved by non-violence. It means 
the end of exploitation of one country by another and of one part of 
the population of the same country by another part. It contemplates 
a free and friendly association with other nations for the mutual benefit 
of all. It forebodes evil to none, not even to those exploiting us 
except iu so far as they rely upon exploitation rather than goodwill. 
The sanction behind this Independence movement is non-violence which 
in its positive and dynamic aspect is good-will of and for all. 

“We already see signs of how it has begun appealing to a certain 
extent to world opinion. This appeal has to become irresistible. It can 
do so according as the element of distrust and susiucion which has its 
birth in fear is eliminated and replaced by a sense of security born of 
conlidence in the goodwill of India. India having no designs on others 
will not then need a large army either lor its protection against 
foreigners or for internal ])eace which will stand guaranteed by the 
goodwill of other inhabitants. Having no designs on others 
she will be able to claim immunity from the evil designs of others 
and her safety will bo buttressed and protected by the goodwill 
of the world at large. Conceived in this light, our independence ought 

not to frighten even the British unless they aim at perpetuating the 

present unnatural conditions. 

The method too is crystal clear. It is active dynamic non-violent 

mass action. We may fail once ; we may fail twice ; but we are bound 

to succeed some day. Many have lost their lives and all Many 
more have sacrificed themselves in their struggle for freedom. Let us 
not be deterred by the difiiculties which confront us nor diverted from 
our straight course by fear or favour. Our weapons are unique and 
the world is watching the progress of great experiment with interest 
and high expectation. Let us be true to our creed and firm in our 
determination. Satyagraha in its active application may meet with 
temporary setbacks but it knows no dei’cat. It is itself a great victory, 
for as James Lowell put it, 
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“Truth for ever on the scaffold 
Wrong for ever on the throne 
Yet that scaffold sways the future 
And behind the dim unknown 
Standeth God with the shadow 
Keeping watch above ITis Own/^ 

XLIX. Tirn: Economic Position : Acoucultitfie 

As regards the economic position of India, we shall do more than 
(inotc at some length from the Viccroy^s sj)eech, August 20, which, 
after having referred to the labours and findings of the Provincial 
Economic Cohf(‘rence previously (in April) convened by the Government 
of India, thus! dwelt u])on .'the (juestion of Indian agriculture (including 
marketing of agricultural produce) which is and will remain the key 
problem of Indian economics : — 

“To turn the wide field of agriculture, which is still to the masses 
of India their main source of livelihood and is, therefore, one primary 
concern of the Govc'rnment, hon. members •'must be aware that the 
Provincial lilconomic X!onferencc which my Government had c nvened 
last April reviewed the position of the agriculturists from the stand- 
jioint of rural credit as well as agricultural marketing and production. 
One of the conclusions reached by the Government of India after con- 
sideration of the proceedings of the conference was that all possible 
ste])R should be taken to ascertain how far agricultural ])roduction in 
India was being scientifically co-ordinated, and whether any action was 
desirable or feasible to make such co-ordination more efficient and 
more effective. IMy Government, accordingly, convened, with the ready 
co-operation of local Governments, which I take this opportunity to 
acknowledge, a conference of iirovincial directors of agriculture, land 
revenue officers and non-official representatives from the various pro- 
vin^'cs last June. This conference reviewed exhaustively the position 
of all the principal croi)S in India. After a full consideration of all 
the relevant factors, the conference came to the satisfactory conclusion 
that cro]) planning in India had not proceeded on unscientific and 
haphazard lines but had been well planned and on the whole achieved 
its aims of helping the ryot to use his land to the best purpose, but 
in the prevailing welter of economic uncertainty the conference, if I 
may say so, wisely held that a machinery should be provided for the 
systematic and continuous study of problems relating to the cultivation of 
India’s more important crops, such as wheat and rice. To this end 
it recommended the establishment appropriate ad hoc committees. The 
hon. members will doubtless be glad to know that this recommendation 
has been accepted by my Government. It is hoped that by this means 
periodical stock-taking of the position of our principal crops and of 
their prospects in the world’s markets will be greatly facilitated. The 
value of continuous study and periodical review in this respect cannot 
be over-estimated. Adjustment of agricultural activity of a country to 
changing conditions of demand is necessary for the prosperity of the 
agriculturist. Difficulties of such adjustment in a country of the 
size of India are evident. Adaptation to changing needs of the market 
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will bo impossible of accomplishment without the acquisition and main- 
tenance nptodate of all relevant information. 

“Another problem of even j 2 creater practical importance to the aj^ri- 
cukiirist is the marketing: of his produce to the best advantage. This 
subject was also discussed in the Provincial Economic Conference where 
there was general agreement that an intensive ])rogrammc to develop 
marketing facilities for agricultural products oilered the best immediate 
prosj)ect of substantial results. The matter has been under close 
examination since the Economic (’onference concluded. With the help 
of the marketing expert, who recently joined the staff of the Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Research, a programme of work has been drawn 
ui>, which, it is hoped, will very shortly be initiated. 

“Experience gained elsewhere shows that tiie range of marketing acti- 
vities must be wide. It must, for example, include the organisation of 
an efficient intelligence service in external markets regarding Indian 
products and the requirements of consumers, both abroad and in this 
country. An efficient marketing organisation must also ensure the gra- 
ding, sorting and bulking of the main staple products and the estab- 
lishment and deveIo])ment of regulated markets in India. The first task 
is tlie undertaking of market surveys for the i)ur])osc of ascertaining 
the data on which future developments can be i>lanncd. The initial 
step, tJierofore, will be to obtain and set out iu detail the present system 
of marketing the more important commodities, such as wheat and rice, 
oil seeds plantation and special crops, e.g., tobacco and fruit as also 
dairy imoducts in which term 1 include live-stock. This survey will 
be carried out not only in each of the provinces separately, but also 
deal with iuter-provincial, inter-state and foreign trade so as to provide 
an all-India picture of existing conditions and a common basis for 
future progress. The report on each survey will set out iu precise 
technical detail definite suggestions regarding maik(‘ting organisation 
with a view to improving existing conditions iu th(' interests of produ- 
cers. The work eormocted witli tiic execution of these surveys will be 
shared betv/een the central and iiroviticial marketing staffs ; but it is the 
intention of iny Government that at lea^t iu the initial stages the cost should 
be met from central revenues j-o that the urgent task of ascertaining the 
data and formulating a co-ordinated plan of marketing organisation should 
not be delayed by reason of the inability of one or more provinces to 
meet the cost of such investigations. The question as to how the cost of 
the various organisations and activities resulting from these surveys 
sliould be met will be one of the future consideration on the basis of 
the benefits expected from the plans that may be adopted.” 

L. Liberal Federation 

During the closing days of the half year under review, the National 
Liberal Federation met at Poona which admirably surveyed the political 
situation as likely to be created or affected by the J. P. C. R. propo- 
sals regarding constitutional changes and the Communal Award. Pundit 
Kunzrids Presidential Address discussed in detail the recommendations 
of the J. P. C., especially seizing upon the points of departure from the 
White Paper proposals. For those particularly interested in a critical 
study of those proposals, the speech referred to (vide page 270 of this 
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Register) may be recommended as a lucid and succint presentation of 
the case. On the most vexed and vital question ( primarily a domes- 
tic one) which has split even the Congress into two, we quote below 
some lines from Mr. Kale^s ( Chairman of the Reception Committee ) 
Address : — 

“The Committee has laid too much stress on the age-old antagonism 
between the Hindu and Mahomedan communities with numerous exclu- 
sive minorities with rigid divisions of caste and therefore it says com- 
munal representation must be accepted. Mr. Kale proceeded to show 
by quoting from the history of the Marathas by the late Justice Ranade 
that during the period immediately preceding the British conquest, there 
had been achieved a liberalisation in the religious thoughts of the people 
and the spirit of tolerance engendered with tlic result that the commu- 
nities were acting in a friendly spirit towards each other owing to the 
advent of the protestant movements inaugurated by Saints and Prophets, 
both Hindu and Mahomedan — a movement wdheh bore a curious paral- 
lel to the history of the Reform movement which had si)rung upon 
AVesterrj Europe at the same time. There was a tendency towards tlie 
reconciliation of the two races in mutual recognition of the essential 
unity of Rama and Rahiman in the 17th and l^tli centuries. After the 
advent of the British Rule tl)e labours of men like Raja Ram Mohan 
Roy of Bengal and Mr. Justice Ramidc of Bombay largely contributed 
to the social and reb'gious amelioration of the people and these were 
continued by woikers like the late Hr. Mrs. Annie Besant and Mr. 
Gokhale. 

Mr. Kale then dealt with the genesis of communal problem and 
quoting from the note to appendix V of the Simon Commission Report, 
showed how the separate representation of Mahomedans in the Councils 
of the Morlcy-Minto Reforms was not intended as a step in the direc- 
tion cf establishment of Parli.amentary Government of India, how the 
Lucknow Pact should not and cannot be quoted as justification of the 
continuance of sei)arate electorates, which have been condemned as 
vicious and unsound from time to time in various documents, both 
official and non-oflicial, nor was it correct to say that India itself had 
(hdiberately chosen this road to responsible government, for it was the 
British authorities who were primarily resj)Ousiblc for pointing out this 
wrong road in 1000. This last remark, he added, might well be applied 
to the so-called Communal Award of 1933. He asked if the British 
Government arc said to be trustees looking to the welfare of the 
people of India, is it not their plain duty not to do anything which is 
wrong in principle and opposed to all canons of responsible Govern- 
ment ? Are they not committing a breach of their trust by continuing 
the vicious system when experience has shown that separate electorates 
since their introduction have tended to emphasise the differences and 
increase the tension between the communities ? Is it not a commentary 
on their professions that they are leading us on the right path of self- 
government? The defect of communal representation in the constitution 
affects the fundamental and basic principle in any constitutional 
advance towards full responsible Government. He regretted that no 
constituent powers had been given to the Legislatures of India for 
removing this and other defects nor any time limit put on this. Ho 
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challenged the statement made in the Report that “there is among 
almost all the communities in India (not excepting the Hindus) a vory 
considerable degree of acquiescence in the Award/^ Mr. Kale ask(*U if 
the communal decision was not a strange commentary on the profession.^ 
made by the British authorities that they are leading us on the path to 
real self-government, while perpetuating conditions antagonistic to it.’^ 

LI. Women’s Conferences 

While the manhood of India was thus “forging ahead” by its C’o - 
grosses and Conferences and Committees, the womanhood of Indi , 
which was regarded as the main factor maintaining the social and cn 
tural — and, indirectly, the political — status quo of India, was al 
astir and did not permit itself to lag far behind. Every provinet‘ ai 
many of the more advanced Native States held full-lh'dged W'oinoo 
(Conferences, in which speeches were made and resolutions passed ihat 
would gladden the hearts of our most advanced sisters of the W(‘si und 
Hsidrc them with the hope that, at last, the silver lining, visible io: 
s( !re time past, to the dark cloud of Indian ignorance Jind backwe.r 
ir nS was spreading and lighting up the cloud itself, making it (lie Iloee, 
, e' the t^ilory it ought to have been rather than the menace and sham.; 
it had actually been. Many are looking up with admiration and wonjtr* 
but niany also have a suspicion that the “celestial glory” may ev<!nlual>y 
bnrst as a catastrophic thunder cloud. Some even say they can hear di" 
distant roar of the approaching storm. But we shall wait til) our 
next, (^■p^cially contributed by iVo/. Frama/ hanatli AJ uklu'pad/iya.) 
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AUTUMN SESSION— SIMLA— 8th AJGJST to 6th SEPTEMBER 1934 

The niitiimn seflHion of the Council of bfate opened at Simla on the 8th. 
August 1934 with Sir Manechji Dadahhoy in the chair. 

After interpellations and formal business, Mr. Steivart'B motion for election of a 
committee of the council of nine members in pursuance of the resolution on the 
subject of the Ottawa Trade Ae:reement bein^!: adopted, the House adjourned. 

PusA Research Institute 

9th. AUGUST Non-ofBcial resolutions were discussed by the Council to-day. 
There was considerable stir in the lobby over the adjournment motion of Mr. 
I/o.^sain Imam ro^^arding the proposal to remove the Agricultural Research Institute 
at Puna to a site near Delhi. It appeared that there were good many members 
who were willing to support the motion but as they had not enough material 
before them they wanted postponement of them. The opinion of the Leader of tbo 
House seemed to be that the (fovernment had made up their mind on the subject 
and the approval of the Secretary of State had been oblainod. So no useful pur- 
pose would be served by deferring the discussion. Non-officials knew what the 
fate of the motion would be if it were pressed to division. So they wanted time 
to prepare themselves so that it could bo talked out. But when the question came 
before the Members on the floor of the House after question hour which was 
rather dull the President announced that it would be discussed at 4 p. m. or as soon 
as other business of the House was finished. 

Colonisation op Surplus Poi*ulation 

On the first resolution of the first non-official day the House divided and the 
resolution moved by Mr. Ilossain Imam recommending representation to His 
Majesty’s Government for setting apart a colony for emigration of surplus popula- 
tion of India was rejected by 27 to 9 votes. 

Indians in South Africa 

Mr. P. N. Sapru withdrew his resolution after a hot debate and a favourable 
reply from Sir Fazli Hussain recommending to the press of the Union Government 
In ^ake adequate steps in accordance with the spirit of 19.I2 to secure advancement 
of the Indians residing in South Africa in view of the fact (hat the recommenda- 
tions of the colonisation cmimry committee do not serve the interests of ihe South 
African Indians. The motion received the unanimous support of the Council. 

Indians in Burma 

The debate on Mr. P. C. D. Chari's resolution urging His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to secure to Indians in Burma, if separated, adequate safeguards on the lines 
recommended by Mr. Harper and the Indian delegates from Burma on the .Joint 
Select Committee and to secure the rights of citizenship, trade, profession or 
occupation on the same footing as enjoyed by any other British subject, was not 
concluded when Mr. Hossain Imam’s adjournment motion regarding the transfer 
of the Pusa Agricultural Research was taken Up. 

PusA Research Institute 

Although fifteen members participated in the discussion, it could not be talked 
out and was ultimately defeated. The main arguments adduced in favour of the 
transfer were that Pusa Was an unknown place and inaccessible. Birar being in 
the earthquake zone, it was not safe to rebuild the institute there. Moreover, a 
central institute was meant for the benefit of the whole of India and should 
therefore be centrally located. The House then adjourned till the 13th. 
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Dock Labourers’ Bill 

13th. AUGUST Seven Bills passed by the Assembly were on the ap:enda alonp; 
with several amendments when the Council of State assembled this morninp;. Warm 
support was accorded by several members to the bill protectin^^ dock labourers 
ngfiiiiHl accidents, ur^!;in{>^ the (rovernment to put pressure on Indian States to come 
imo line with British India in this respect. Mr. Stewart, Government spokesman, 
assured the House that all possible steps would be taken to point out the desira- 
bility of this measure to maritime States. 

Mr. Qlachtone, member, Calcutta Port Trust, proposed an amendment to chanpjo 
the name of the bill to Port Labourers’ Act on the ground that there were no docks 
in any Indian port except the ports of Bombay and Calcutta. 

Mr. Stewart, opposing!:, said that the p^i'iierally accepted terra for persons carrying 
the occupation of loading and unloading ships was dock labourers which need not 
be changed. The amendment was rejected and the bill was passed. 

Other Billb 

The House also passed without making any amendment the following bills which 
had been passed by the Legislative Assembly : The bill giving effect to convention 
for the nnificatioii of certain rules relaiing to international Icarriagc by air, the bill 
aitien'hnri the Sea ('asfom.'^ Art, the hill makiny better provision fw the control of 
manufacturv, possession, nsc. operation, sale, import and export of aircraft. 

Sir .Aum Poisons moved that the bill piovidmg the imposition and collection of 
ex'^lse duly on mechanical lighters be taken into consideration. Mr. Banerji and 
Mr. Meo^olra opposed the bill on the ground that it sought to impose duty on 
an iiidu.str> winch had not evim been born. Sir A. Parsons said that it was 
desirable to impose duty at this stage rather than allow the industry to take birth 
with u ureal Htimulus, The motion for consideration was passed and the House 
adjourued. 

Me(TIANK’AL LirilTTERH’ BlLI. 

14th. AUGUST The lIou.se took up tho consideration of the Mechanical 
iiighlers Pill clause by clause. Mr. Mchrotra moved an amendmi'iit reducing tho 
exeifio duty to Be. 1. Sir Alan Parsons, opposing, assured the House that if after 
this bill was ])as8ed it was found that the duty ot Rs. 1-8 was excessive the Gov- 
ernment would lower the duty, but if the duty be found too low, liio Government 
would iucreaso it. 

The amendment was lost and the Bill was p.asscd in the same form in which 
tho Assembly had passed it. 

The Factories Bill 

The bill amending certain enactments and repealing certain other ciiactinenU was 
passed without any cliHcussion. 

Mr. Mitchell moved that the hill consolidating and amending the law n^gulating 
labour in factories be taken into consideration, bevera! mi'inbers congratulated the 
Government for bringing forwanl tin; legislation. Sir K. V. Menon wanted tho bill 
to have a provision for ensuring tho education of children of vvorkers. Lala 
.Jagadish Prasad suggested that Jndian Htates should conform themselves to tho 
general principles of this legislation. Mr. Ilossam Imam said that the bill was 
good, but came too late. Sir N. Cboksy took the opportnniiy of speaking disappro- 
vingly of labour conditions in tho feoviet Russia and warned Indian labourers not 
to be misled to holding strikes. 

Sir F. Noyce thanked the House for cordially receiving the bill. He said educa- 
tion being provincial transferred subject, no provision could be made for ensuring 
education of labourers' children. In fixing the hours of work the Government held 
the scale evenly among so many interests and merely followed the recommendations 
of the Royal Commission. Several Indian States were in line with tho Government 
of India, but the Government were considering bow to impress on others the desira- 
bility of being up-to-date in labour legislation. 

Mr. Ramsaran Pas said that restrictions proposed on tho industries through 
the bill were inopportune, particularly iu case of the Punjab where production per 
labourer was lesser than in case of Bombay and Allahabad. He, Ihowever. did not 
oppose the bill. 
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The consideration motion was passed and about a dozen araendraoDts were 
moved by Mr. Mchrotva and Mr. Sapru for intnr alia extending the benefits of the 
bill to factories employing five or more workers, further reducing the hours of 
work and minimising the cfh'ct of proposals in the bill on factory owners. All 
amendments were opposed by the (lovcrnmcnt and rejected. 

At the third reading stage Mr. Miller emphasized that the Government of India 
should see that this legislation was administered in such a way that it did not 
cause unnecessary hardship on any factory owner. Mr. Ramsaran Das prophesied 
that this law would retard the industrial development of the country. Mr. Sapru, 
while expressing gentTAl symnathy with the main provisions, stated that the bill 
did not go far enough towarcls reduction of hours of work. Mr. Hossain Imam 
complimented Sir F. Noyce for putting on the statute book more legislation for the 
benefit of the labourer than any of his predecessors. 

The bill as passed by the Assembly was passed and the House adjourned. 

Abrebsmf.nt of House Property 

15th. AUGUST;— Rai Bahadur Lala Jaijdish Prasad moved a resolution recommen- 
ding that incometax be levied in the case of the house property on the actual income 
derived by the assessee and not on the annual letting value of the property and that for 
this purpose the income-tax law should be suitably amended if necessary. He said 
it was unjust that while the trader should be assessed on the actual profits the 
house owiier should pay income-tax on the annual letting value whether it be realized 
or not. Sir Mohammad Akhar Khan, supporting the resolution, criticised the 
methods of assessment of the incometax authorities. 

Sir Alan Parsons said that in 1921 a strong incometax committee recommended 
that no alteration of the present law be made on the lines recommended by the 
mover. In England the suggestion for assessing on the actual income was let down 
15 years ago. riie proposition could not be accepted as the door of evasion of income 

tax would thereby be made wide open. Even if it were accepted it would be 

diflicult for Government to find the actual rental realised by the owner as many 

owners did not keep accounts. (Tovernraent had considerably helped house-owners 

by their notification on the subject whereby if a man failed to realise the rental 
he was exempt from tax. If that notification had not served its purpose he would 
be prepared to get it examined by the Central Board of Revenue. 

Lala Ramsarandas described diflicultics of the house-owners in letting out their 
property and satisfying the incometax authorities and said by accepting the rcso- 
iution Government would be doing the house-owners juBticc which, was long 
(wcrdiie. Rai Bahadur Lala Jagdish Prasad, replying to the debate, said no useful 
pur})or.e would be served if he pressed the resolution to a division in view of the 
Government majority in the House. Ho therefore begged leave to withdraw, which 
was granted. 

New Building For Council in Simla 

Rc.i Bahadur Malhura Prasad Mehrotra moved a resolution recommending the 
building ill Simla of a council chamber for the Council of State near the Assembly 
chamber. He complained of what he called stcpnotherly treatment being meted 
out to them by the allotment of a hall in the Viceregal Lodge. 

Mr. Mehrotra said that under the present arrangement the Council bad no 
arrangements, no party rooms, no library of their own and not even a notice room. 
He hoped that Government would not put forward financial difficulties as an 
argument against the building of tho chamber as when they desired to spend money 
they always had it, as in tho case of the transfer of the Agricultural Research Insti- 
tute to Delhi. 

Mr. Mitchell said the difficulty of a notice room could be met by their handing 
the papers to the secretary at tho chamber instead of going to the Legislative 
department. He was sure tho mover did not need tho aid of library as he was 
successfully able to draw ou his own resources. He suggested that the mover 
should place before the House committee his difficulties aforesaid. 

Mr. Mehrotra withdrew the resolution. 

Parsi Marriage Divorce Amend. Bill 

Sir Phiroze Bethna introduced the bill amending tho law relating to marriage 
and divorce among Parsia. The House then adjourned. 

11(a) 
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The Cenhal Criminal Law Amend Bill 

16th, AUGUST :~The Brnp:a] Criminal Law Amend Bill, providing: for indefinile 
continuation of the detention camp at Deoli, was discussed in the Council of vStato 
today with a poor unofficial attendance, Mr. M. G. Ilallcf, Home Secretary, 
emphasised that the necessity of makinp; the provision permanent lay in the fact 
that temporary legislation was found to be of very little use in dealinj^ with terrorism. 
Ho denied that it was a repressive meaRure and said that the provision of a camp 
outside Bcimjal was necessary in order to keep away dangerous terrorists who 
otherwise mif^ht coiitarninalc the less danfrerons ones by b(in^ jailed within the 
province. As a proof of the (lovernmcnrs care with which the terrorists were 
detained the Home Hecretary statistically showed how, out of 800 cases only in six, 
two Hi^h Court Judges (of whom one was an Indian ) did not a^^rci;. At Heoli 
conditions had been rendered similar to those in Bcnp;al. Mr. W ]\ Kalikar 
emphasised the necessity of stampin^r out terrorism, but asked why such measures 
had failed to achieve the object. Was it, ns was alleged in the Bengal ("ouneil, 
that they were applied with torture? It was ayiparcnt there was something; wrong. 

Before the discussion proceeded, the President cleared the ground of the amend- 
ment tabled by Mr. M. V. AJchrotrn, sct'king a Select Committee of the House on 
the Bill. It was true, said llu; President, that in the case of this Hill there was 
no Select Committee in the Assemlily and so, under Buie ‘J9, Mr. Mehrotra could 
press for it. But the House of liords rurdy exercised such privibge and as one 
who had been connected with the (Xiuncil of Male since P)21, fSir Maueckji Dada- 
bhoy thought that tlu' ]jrivilege hud not been exercised till now. 

Mr. Meirrotra, defining his own position, said that when sneli a measure was 
sought u) be placid permanently on the Statute Book and when it mlringid the 
right of habeas corpus it was open to (he House to sit calmly in 8t'lect Committee 
and come to terms with the (Jovernnu'iit asgto the period of the Bill. 

Pandit P. N. Saprn strongly opposed the Bill as not giving the di tenuR even 
those few safeguards which the llowlatt Comniitti'e had suggested. His attitude of 

the opposition would bo the same, whether the Bill was jiermanent or limited to 

any period of time. Sending the detenus outside the ])iovince amountid to trans- 
portation and it ought to be made possible to detain them within Bengal with 
conditions different from those of jail life. Courageous political and economical 
reforms alone would meet the situation. 

18th. AUGUST Kesuming the debate on the Bengal Detenus’ Bill in the 
Council to-day, ISir Phiroze ^ettiva, while considering that the measure was 

necessary, felt that ho could not support its becoming permanent, ns terrorism 

could lu'ver be killed by making (he hill pirmanent. He also reminded the House that 
Congressmen were coming inio (he l('gislaturcs and that if they had a majoiity 
they w'onid move for tlie njieal of such laws. If, howo’ver, the (loveinment made the 
life of the l)ill thne years then even Congiessnicn would not like to repeal it. The 
Ciovernmint could renew the bill alter (hat period if teiroiism did not subside. 

Naivul) Pir M, A, Khan of Holi cru.icisecl the B}H'cch(S of Sir (1. H. Jlidayut- 
ullah and >Saiyad Ba/a Ali and did not believe in lighting the supeiior aulhoiities 
to force the jiaec of the reforms. He said (hat the zemindar class was for all 
times the backbone of the Government and this class should bo rewarded by tho 
Government so that it might Gfeetively deal with terrorism. He believed that the 
Government would repeal the law when the necessity ceased to exist. 

iSir A. Choksy urged (he necessity of eradicating terrorism not only by dealing 
directly with the suspects, but also indirectly by carrying reforms lu education and 
by other measures. 

Mr. Al. P. Alchrolra said (hat he could support only constitutional methods in 
dealing with terrorists. He did not feel that it was constitutional to inflict a 
punishment next to death, namely, transportation on mere suspects. Terrorism 
would at once be given up if the Government introducca the reforms not on tho 
lines of tho White Paper, but on the lines of the recommendations of Indian 
representatives before the Joint Parliamentary Committee; imparted religious educa- 
tion and penalised celebacy beyond, say, twenty years in the case of boys and 
sixteen years in the case of girls. 

Mr. Nallct, replying to the debate, thanked the members because all had urged 
some steps for dealing with terrorism, He said that the measures taken to deal 
with the menace were those tried before with this difl'crence that the (Government 
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now proposed to take permanent powers. Terrorism started with Bengal partition' 
It did not die when the partition wais annulled. It did not die when the reforms 
were introduced in lO'dl. Jle doubted whether it would die with the introduction 
of the new reforms which he hoped would come, into beinp; in 1935 or 1936. The 
anxiety of Lord Willingdon and of every member of the Government for an early 
introduction of the reforms was well known. The Bengal Government wore trying 
to remedy the root causes, but they must also give criminal powers in the hands 
of tho Executive in order to deal with the menace. The law was needed till the 
movement was fltam])ecl out beyond hope of its revival in future. 

I’he Bill was taken into consideration without a division. 

Mr. J. C. Bnncijcc moved on amendment limiting the life of the Bill to a 
further period of four yc'ars. 

Mr. hchratra supported it. hut the House rejected the amendment without a 
division. Mr. JiaUett mnv('(l that the Bill, .as passed by the Assembly,' be passed. After 
Pandit I\ S. and Mr. Mrhrofra recorded their dissent, the Uonse divided 

and the Bill was passed by 27 votes to 25. The House then adjourned till the 20th. 

Assam Criminal Laav Amendment Bill 

20lh. AUGUST :~Mr. M, G. nallctt moved that the Bill supplementing the 
Assam Criminal Law Amendment Act taken into consideration. In showing the 
necessity of passing the Bill he went through the ground already traversed by the 
Homo Meniher in the Assemlily. He said that the terrorists were using Assam as 
an area for obtainiiig moiuy by daeoities and mail robberies in order to carry on 
teiTonsm in I'enga!. It was, therefore. lUMMissary to empower the (rovernment of 
Assam to nip (he nefarious disigns in the hud, Tho Government had bi’on very 
eareful in u-ing the |)owers given in the Bill. This was clear from the fact that so 
far it had bi'cn applied to two districts adjoining Bengal and only hcvcmi persons 
arrested under it, 'i'he Sessions .Tudges to whom thcsi' seven cases were referred were 
of tho opinion that iIktc was snincicnt gronnd for passing the orders. 

Mr. Barua (an eleeted member from Assam) ex))reBHed satisfaction that terro- 
rism was not being practised by any Assami-se. It was for preventing the spread 
of the evil amongst ihe Assamese that the (Jovernment should be arnicd with the 
powers included in the Bill. Tlio suspension of ‘habeas corpus’ was a drastic 
measure in the Bill, but he considered it neecssary in the largtT interests of tho 
country. Ho hoped that tho Govomment would not keep tho bill on the Statute 
Book Icngor than was absolutely necessary. 

Mr. l\ Mchruira opimtl that this Bill was the big brother of tho Bengal 
Detenus Bill. Politi'-al dacoiiies had been committed in almost all tho Provinces, 
but why shiiiila the Assam Government alone be given drastic powers '? The Penal 
Code was sntrn-ienl to deal nith cases arising out of and preventing such daeoities. 

Mr. r. r. KaJikar wanted to know whether there was an emergency in Assarn 
which required such legislation. Pandit N. Sapru declared that the powers given 
to th 3 accused to appeal to the High Court were of no use. 

Mr. Hallett, reiiiyiug to the, debate, pointed out the difliculty of tho Government 
in debating such Bills us they could not ])Ut all tho cards on the table. Ho agreed 
with Mr. Mehrotra that there had not been very many daeoities but they had taken 
place over a small area. Assam had taken as drastic powers as Bengal because 
the one and the same organisation which worked in Bengal was working in Assam. 
He assured the House that, wherever possible, the Government did prosecute tho 
offenders under the ordinary law. The motion wac passed. 

During tho consideration of the Bill clause by clause two anieudmeuls were 
moved. Lala Jugadish Pranad’s amendment deleting clause 3, which curtailed the 
powers of the High Court under ^Section 491 Cr. P. C. was defeated by thirtv-two 
against six votes. Mr. Mehrotra’s amendment extending the life of the Bill to a 
[leriod not exceeding three years was rejected without a division. There was a very 
short debate on the third reading of the Bill when Mr. Bapru and Mr. Kalikar 
recorded their dissent to IhcHhll. The Bill was eventually 'passed in the form in 
which it emerged from the Assembly. The House then adjourned till the 22nd. 

Rev isioN of Sajipa ct 

22nd. AUGUST La/a Jagadish Prasad moved tho first resolution, recommend- 
ing that steps be taken including a revision of tho law, if necessary, to enforce 
more rigidly the provisions of the Child Marriage Restraint Act, so as to increase 
the chances of offenders being brought to book and minimise the chances of evasion 
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of the law. Lala Ja^^adi’flh Prasad observed rep^retfuJIy that the Act was beinp; 
observed more in breach than in observance and it appeared to be nobody’s concern 
to SCO that it was enforced. 

Nawah Sir Akhar Khan was prepared to support the resolution provided it 
concerned only Hindus and did not touch Muslims whose rcli^^ious law was against 
such legislation. The Maharaja of DarhhatKja strongly opposed the resolution and 
far from the Act being enforced urged its repeal because it had already set ortho- 
dox Hindus and Muslims against the (Government who were disregarding proclama- 
tions of religious neutrality. Pandit P. N. Sapru described child marriage as 
amounting to suicide and said that if the British (iovemraent had abolished the 
‘suttee’ they might as well prevent child marriages. Mr. Af. G. Hallcf, Homo 
Secretary, said that history had proved that in such matters “more haste means 
worse speed” and it was far better to adopt the slogan “slow advance is the most 
sure advance.” This was the Government’s position. Lala Jagadish Prasad with- 
drew the resolution in view of the Government’s attitude. 

Ahramebe in I^obtal Dept. 

Mr. Barua moved a resolution urging (Government to take steps to secure larger 
proportion of app(untments for Assamese in the Posts and Telegraphs Departments 
in AsBam. The resolution was adopted. 

Medical Committee to Jnvertioate Health 

Sir Nusariranji Cliol'sry moved a resolution urging Government to associate a 
small committee of medical experts to investigate the, conditions of health of the 
liopulation when the economic census was undertaken in view ofjbho 'scheme 
devised by Professors Bowley and Tlobertsen. Sir Allan Parsons agrt'od on behalf 
of Government that the coonoa.ic well-being of hidia was inter-eonneeted with the 
help of the people. The resolution w'as withdrawn. 

BmMANISATION OF POBTAL STAFF 

Mr. Chari (Rangoon) moved a resolution for Burmanisation, with all convenient 
speed, of the stafi of the Accountant General’s office in Burma and the Posts and 
Telegraph offices in Burma. Mr. Mitchell, Industries Secretary, aiuM'pted the reso- 
lution. Ho said that the work in this deparlment was onerous, and Burmans had 
not been forthcoming in sufficient numbers. The resolution was passed. 

National Debts 

Mr. TJossain Imam moved a resolution recommending formation of a com- 
mittee of experts and members of the Council to enquire and report on the national 
debts burden of foreign obligations and ways and means of reducing them and to 
suggest iraproveraentfl and modifications in the present method of raising leans in 
India and abroad. At the request of (lovcrnment, debate on the resolution was 
postponed.^ 

Pabbi Maeriaoe Divoece Bill 

('ll! the motion of Sir Phirozc Sclfnui the hill amending the law relating to 
marriage and divorce among Pareis was circulated for eliciting public opining by 
by .Taniiary 15, 1935. 

27th. AUGUST The Council of 8latc held n shor sitting In-day and passed 
the Rubber Control Bill and Income-tax Amendment Bill as passed by the Assembly 
without any division and amendment. The House then, adjourned. 

India’s National Debt 

28th. AUGUST The Council assembled this morning to dispose of non-official 
businesB. The House started the postponed debate on Mr. //os.sa?n Imam's resolution, 
recommending the appointment of a committee of experts and members of the 
House to enquire into and report on the national debt and burden of foreign 
obligations and ways and means of reducing them and to suggest improvements 
and modifications in the present method of raising loans in India and abroad. 
He said that when the future of India came to be 'under consideration it would bo 
important to bring this matter before the Indian public and the British Parliament. 
In the matter of the debt position of India and how it was to be reduced the 
White Paper scheme was not satisfactory During the last 20 years India’s trade 
balance was in the neighbourhood of Re. 7,26 crores and her foreign obligations in 
sterling were about Rs. 1,76 crores. This was a great burden on India’s exchequer. 
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In the matter of internal debt, Government vvaa fiinctioninf; as a sort of clearing; 
house. It was the pnrehasinp; power of the eountry which measured the true posi- 
tion with rcjcjard to debt. As a means of reduemp: foreipjn obli^^ations, he 8u^p:ested 
the earmarking, of tlie llcserve Bank profits for the sinkinp; fund, expansion of 
eiirrcncy, payment of salaiies of foreip-n ofllccrs in st^rlinp; instead of in rupees 
and further reduction in army by nep;otiatinp; v\ith Enpdand and by obtaining 
generous treatment from England. 

Sir James Origfj said that he agreed with the speaker that the matter under 
discussion was now of great imi)ortane(! on tlie advent of refrnns. Ho said the facts 
about the debts of India were well-known and the tola! d('bt of India on March ill, 
1923, was lIs. 882 crores, of thes(‘ Bs. 038 crores were covered by interesl, yielding 
assets and Treasury Balance of Us. 45 crores and debts uiK-ovcrcd by assesrs amounts 
to Us. 204 crores. On March 1, I9iU the debts covered 1)V interest yielding assets 
amounted to Us. 077 and a halt crores, cash balance Us. 27 crores, debts nncovercil 
by assers Us, 208 crores. During eleven years (here had lietm an inen'ase in 
debt of Us. ;D0 crorts, but the inen'ase in unproductive del>t was only Us. 4 
crores. Nearly twothirds of the total deht was railway capital and it showed of what 
importance was the prosperity of Indian railways to tlu' future credit ])osiiion of 
India. Eontiniiing Sir .lames Grigg dealt with the fjuestinn of tlu' imrden of foreign 
obligations and ways and means of ri'diieing them, lie said that on March 31, 
1023 India’s foreign obligations arnonnti'd to 301 million sti'rlb'g and on March 31, 

1 934 they amounted to iiS4 million sli'rling. In this perioil more' than ,1100 million 
of railways' eapital hud bei'ii incurred. 8o far as the unprodnetive debt was con- 
cerned, in this period of 11 years, tlu'ie had been an ap])reciable repatriation. Tho 
policy of the (lovemniont of India was to repatriate their (bht whenever jiossiblc, 
which was jiossible only if there was strong eoididcuee in tho credit and currency 
policy of India and if ihe bfdanec of tradi' was favourable. He opined that the 
best method of creating a favourahle balance of trade, was by stimulating exports 
(cheers). There was a good deal of misconception about the foreign capital in India 
and he agreed with foreign experts who gave eviib'iieo bdore the Central Banking 
Enquiry Oommitlct' that f u' good many years to come India neo{led all foreign 
eapital she could make use of with the speaker’s proviso, namely, so loi'g as foreign 
ca}utal did not get exccssivi' re' urns. 

d'uiniiig to the (jue.btion ot suggesting improvements and modifications in tho 
present method of raising loans in India, 8ir .lames Grigg reiU'rated that tlu' most 
inii>ortant factor in raising loans was the credit of India which at present was 
('Xlremely high but the decision for float ai ion of loans must rest with tho executive 
(i<jv*'rnment, as was the case in every solvent eountry of the world. 

As regards the sterling debts, Government had received tlie greatest co-operation 
and advice ‘’rom the Bank of England and tho Government of India’s sterling 
loans have been raised recently on slightly better terms than the rupee loans in 
India, lie opjtosed the resolution. 

After Sir Alan Parsons had biidly replied, the motion was put to vote and the 
resolution was rejected. 

Cr^sTOMS Duty 

Mr, Jhssain Imam next moved for the imposition of the same customs duties 
on all foreign goods entering British India from land frontiers as was b'vied at 
British Indian ports. Mr. llossain Imam said when India’s finance were at a low 
ebb there should not be any loop hole left through which they would lose customs 
revenue. Mr. T.A. Steieari leplying said that the question was now receiving considera- 
tion of tho Government of India and at this stage he could not make any statement 
but if the mover liked, the speaker would forward his speech to the depart mciit 
coneeriicd. The resolution was withdrawn. 

Keuressjve Laws against Congress 

Sir Phiroze Sethna next moved the resolution recommending tho Government 
that ‘repressive legislation enacted to meet Civil Disobedience be not re-enacted 
after tho expirly of its time limit, provided that in the meanwhile Civil 
disobedience is not revived.’ Ho referred to the change in (he Congress programme 
which change, he opined, was really a return to those normal methods of constitu- 
tional work and the agitation and activity which the Congress discarded in 1920. 
The country was glad of the Government’s response so far to this change of the 
Congress policy and hoped that Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru also would be released. Tho 
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resoIiiiioD, however, had nothin;^ to do with ^measures passed to stamp out the 
terrorist moviment. 

Mr. P. iV. Sapru eupportiii^]: the motion said that the steps lakeu by Government 
in (Italin;: with eivil disoiiedicnee were far in excess of the rerjnircmenls and there 
w'Hs no reason why the (iovernment should not make a detlaialion now that those 
measures would not re-enacted, pai liciiliirly, when the Xheeroy had almost dic- 
tatorial [lowers whereby he could at any time issue ordinanccB. 

Sir (Hhnlam lliissinn UtdayatnlUih said the mover forgot that it was an emer- 
^nney [xiwcr taken in the Itombay Act, w'hieh ctlectively dealt with civil disobedi- 
ence, terrorism and communism. 

Sir Jlvnnj Craik said that the Acts sou^^ht to he ri'pealed by the resolution were 
the Ci'ntriil Act. the Criminal Law Amendment Act of and provincial Acts for 

flomhay, IJcnj.oil, the United riovmcts, (he Jhinjab, liihar and ( )rissa and the North- 
West Frontier J'rovince. Most of the provincial Acts cni}H)wcred the Governments 
to (‘heck picketing, mock funeral ecri'iiuinies, non-payment of (axes and restrict 
inovajmeniH of [lersons who have at-ted, arc aclinp^ or an! about to act in a manner 
I>rejiidicial to fuiblie safety and pea<‘e’, anil detain such persons into custody, d he 
(’entrai Act had sjx'cial provisnms, most important of them hciiif;, relation to (he 
press. The mover askiHl th(^ Govenummi to predict now a stale of the country K> 
monllis hence. This was a tall order. The Jlome, McrnbiT referred to the vaiious 
statements of Mahatma Gandhi and other Conjjjross leaibu’S to show that civil dis- 
ols'dit ina! had only been snspeiuled and not permanently bandoned. Moreover, wlien 
the central enactment was undcT diHeiission, it was stated by* (-iovernrnent ihal tlimr 
intention was to make it a permanent measure and the House must remi'inber (hat these 
measures w'('r(' not directed u^iainst civil disobedience alone but also a^oiinst (('iTorism 
and eoinmuni' ai, that powers n'l^ardinj; control of press were necessary and beimme 
appariMit wlun I'aily in l9;il the J’ress Ordmance^was withdrawn, [iross organs which 
the Ordinance hud silimced reappeared and bei;au openly to [ireaeh revolution hind 
[liaise (f iTonsni and foment communal ap:itation. 

After fut'tlier diseussion the resolution was negatived by cicht votes apiuinst 20. 

Hindu Law of Lniifiutance Ihiu. 

Mr. Chari introduced the hill amending: the Ilmdu Law of Inherilnneo entitling.', 
womdi to (criain ri^dils to [)ro[)criy of jouit Hindu tainily and to share of inheri- 
tance on pariiiion. 

Injuanization of Afmy 

.1//-. Sapru moved (he resolution ri conimcndin^ retention of Viceroy's eonimis- 
hit'ii in llie I ndianizt'd units of army, lie said, the result of I'lnninntion ot Viceroy s 
commissioned oilieeis lic/iii the Jndiaii’.zed army would he that while on paper tlie 
(Jovtrument would be able to show increased indiaiuzuliun but in actual fuel the 
reverse would be the ease. 

Moreover, the [irojiosal would not be sound tinaneially. lie opposed liuiianization 
of eerlaiu units but wanted Jirhanization to proceed siniultaneously in all units of 
army as in that ease only, a commission in the army would be popular amongst 
Indians and the bist type of Indians would be available and the scheme W'ould 
[)Vove a success. The House then adjonnud till 1st, lSi[>t. 

The Teteolfum Bite 

Isl SEPTEMBER (JiiestionB being over, on the motion of Mr. Mitchell the 
bill to consolidate and amend thi^ law relating to the import. Iraiisport, Btoroge. 
pioduetion, refining and tblenUing of petroleum and other inflammable substaneea 
was taken up for consideration and passed without any changes. 

Steel Peotection Bill 

Mr. F. IF. Stewart then moved that the Steel Bill as passed by the Assembly 
bo taken up for consideration. Mr. P. N. Srpru made a long speech objecting to 
the principle of excise duty levied under the bill on steel ingots and observed that 
such excis(^ duty should be annoiniccd only at the time of the budget. Sir Joseph 
Bhore explained that in formulating the scheme of protection, interest of all con- 
cerned had been carefully balanced. The President postponed further discusBion 
till the 3rd. 
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3rd. SEPTEMBER :~In the Council of State the Steel Protection Bill was dis- 
cusHcd for the whole of the day, and was passed at five in the evening. A sensa- 
tional development occurred at the final phase of the second reading of the Bill, 
when the Progressive Party led by Lala Ramsaran Das and followed by Messrs. 
Jfossain Imam, V. V. Kulikar, P. N. Sapru, J. C. Bancrjee and M. P. Mehrotra 
walked out as a protest against the action of the President in ruling out the 
amendment tabled by Pandit P. N. Sapru. 

This amendment was to the effect that every notification, issued under elaiiHc 2 
of the Bill, shall be laid before both the Chambers of the Legislature as soon as it 
is made and shall cease to have effect on the expiry of two months from the date 
on which it has been laid before either Chamber. The President held that this 
amendment was impracticable and unworkable. Thereupon six members of the 
ITogressivo Party walked out. The Bill was passed without further discussion. 

Indianibation of Army 

5th. SEPTEMBER The discussion was lesumed on Pandit P. JV. Sapru' s re- 
solution urging non-abolition of Viceroy’s Commissions in Indianised units of the 
army. Mr. Boasain Jmam said that if the Viceroy’s Commissions were not abolished 
they could IndiHuisc in officers’ ranks a greater number of regiments than if they 
were abolished. 

Mr. Hainsaran Das, coming from the Punjab, which he reminded was the sword- 
hand of the British Empire, said that the abolition of Viceroy’s Commissions was 
unaesirable on sentimenral grounds. There were valuable traditions of gallantary 
associated with those Viceroy’s (’ommissioned Officers. Jle related the account he 
heard from a British Oflicer, who served in Arabia, how it was the Subedar-Major who 
cin!W the attention to the defects in certain iustrnetions and plans were altered. If the 
A lecroy’s Oorauiissions were abolished the pace of Jndianisation would bo slackened. 

The Conimandcr-in-Chicf replying made an outspoken speech. He spoke generally 
on the (piestion of Iiidipnisatiori and referred occasionally to the plea for non- 
abolition of Viceroy’s Commissions. He said that the objective voyage of the ship 
of Jndinuisstion had been give” to him by the Govcinnient of India, supported by 
llis Majesty’s Government with instructions. Were they to alter the course 
of the ship at the behest of those who had little or no knowledge of navigation ? 
'What right had the mover and his friends to criticise so glilfiy a policy adopted by 
the Government on the considered advice of raeiij who spent the whole of their 
lives in profession of arms and who had no political axe to grind ? It was easy 
for a politician, who was is no way responsible for the policy, to criticise from 
his armchair or the floor of the political assembly. 

Who would be the first to cry out if riot like there at Agra affected the safety 
of their homes and eUieient troitps were not available to put them down ? It was 
easy lo say that the rccornmendalions of the 8ub-(>ommillee of the Uound Table 
Ctmferencc as regards the Indianisation had in no way been fulfilled. Have the 
mover and his friends ever heard the whine of the bullet down a frontier valley ? 
LL^v^i they seen faces going blank when death in ugly shapes is taking a toll of 
their ranks V Then, who are they to say in what manner the Government should 
train young officers in the Indian Army ? Did the members of the Opposition 
think that ofiicers of this sort should bo created over-night by a stroke of pen or 
by sj)eeches of politicians or of the Minority Report by somebody or other on the 
(’ornmittee ? “Does he or his friends think that a war-worn and war-wiso nation 
like the British, who had won their Empire at the point of the sword and have kept 
it by sword all these years, are to be turned aside by armchair critics when wo 
are taking greatest experiment in history and when wc are still responsible for the 
consequence of that experiment to the millions of people in India? If you aim at 
the national army and not the hybrid army, there is no other course than that now 

pursued.” Continuing Sir Philip Chetwodesaid that, it was obvious that new non- 
commissioned officers, who under the old regime might havo hoped to reach the 
rank of the Viceroy’s commissioned officers, will not do so now. Fifty per cent of 
vacancies in the Indian Sandhurst are now open to these non-commisBioned officers, 
and they are still eligible for the Viceroy's commissions in all units not specially 
told off for Indianisation. 

As a result of reservation of fifty per cent of vacancies in the academy for 
enlisted classes, they will obtain in the aggregate nearly as many commissioDS as 
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they now receive. Rnf, ihcRe commisflions will carry a hi{;her status of ]> y and 
pension, and instead of the Iiidian soldier beinp; merely able to aspire to honorary 
eaptaiio’y at the most, he will now aspire to the hij^hesr rank. Concludin(>; Sir 
i*hilip Ohelwode said : ‘AVe are trying!: to start the new army with pride in itself, 
and some of our critics arc doinp; idl they can to make it ashamed of itself. Is it 
too mindi to hope for more co-operation in the forming of your own new army and 
less of suspicious criiicisni ?'’ 

Mi\ Sapru, rcpiyinp; characterised the Commander-in-chief’s speech as provocative 
and he thonp:ht it would have serious repercussinus in 1h(‘ eountry. It was a pity, 
he said, that it was not realised that in the cxpri'ssion ‘’irresponsible people” talkin{»: 
glibly of Indianisation were included persons like iSir Abdur Uahim, Sir Sbivuswami 
Ayyar and Diwan Rahadur Ivitnaswami Mudaliar. All the world over democratic, 
institutions were composed of experts on one side and amateurs on the other and 
if the (roveniment wen; inifiatient of iion-ofticial criticisms why not shut down the 
Ooiincil of 8talc. Jn no other country a vital change in the Array would have been 
made without rt'f. rence tn Rarliamcut. One of the objects of elimination of the 
Viceroy's commission, Mr, Sajiru said, was to retard the progress of Indianisation. 

Sir Fa'-H JJuf^sa'in exjilaining what the Commander-in-chief meant observed that 
to aserilH! motive to tlie military authorities ns Mr. Saprii did w'as a dangerous 
HtaOnnent. In 11)31 when the matifT was decided it was a live issue but it was 
too lute in the day now for any Member to adversely entieise it. 

Mr. tSapru’s resolution was eventually defeated by 2j to 11 voles. 

Non-Offk’ial Rfsoj.tttions 

Mr. f[osai'}i Iviam's resolution recoin mending that presidents of legislatures 
'^•eutral and provincial, --ju(lge.s of High Conns, members of the 1‘iiblic Services 
(,’ominisaioh, Tantl' Hoard and MiniHtcrs in the province's Hliould, after retirement, 
be decliiftd ineligible for service under the Crown was rejeeted by the Council. 

Sped Fn'Jd Ali'ff resolution slating that the snhjeel.s of those Indian States 
which ])assed ordiTs against employment of Rriiish Indian subject in the services 
ol nforesanl States should not be eligible for appointment by seleetion to any post 
under the (lovernmont of India or for sitting at any com))etitive examinalions for 
recrnilmeiil to Indian services or central bei vices tduBBes 1 and 2, was 
withdrawn. The Council then adjourned. 

Indianisation of Army 

6ih. SEPTEMBER After prolonged discussion the Army Amendment Rill was 
passed by the Connell of State by 20 to 8 votes. J’andit P, N. Fapru and Mr. 
M. I\ Mrhrotra dcsiicd to move an amcndmcnL exactly similar to the one moved 
ill the Assembly by Sir Ahdur Rahim and objicted to by the Covernmeni, but 
held ill order liy the Ih’esideiit, Sir U. K. Rani/iukkaiif Clfctty and tiually njected 
there by a majority of three votes. 

Ill tlic Cjvper House, however, the Rrcbidcnt, Sir Mancvkji Padahhoi/, gave a 
ruling on the amemiment which ran counter to that of Sir Shanniukham Oluddij 
and finally disallowed it. Jn one of the lengthiest rulings ever given in the Council 
of State the rresident held that the itfect of the ameiulincnt if passed would he 
that the senior comniissioued olliccrs would have the right of command over the 
junior British otljcers who were governed by the British Army Act. 

Before the Conmt andcr-in-iRiFf replied to the debate, he withdrew his remarks 
made on the previous day, in the course of which he charaeterisod the nou-otlicial 
members as “irres])OUHible talkers.'’ The Commander-in-Chief controverted the 
non-utlicial opinion that the Bill was designed to introduce racial diBcriminatioii 
and ctreci segregation or that it meant to germinate a sense of inferiority m the 
minds of the young officers who were coming out of Dehra Dun. 

Navy Dibcipline Bili. 

The Navy Discipline Bill, as passed by the Assembly, met with an easy passage, 
Uai Bahadur M. F. Mediroira being the only non-official speaker. The consequential 
measure on the Navy Discipline Bill, as passed by the Assembly, was also passed. 

The House then adjourned mne die. 
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Bengal Criminal Law Amend. Bill 

Tho final Bcssion of the present LegiHlntive Assembly met at vSimla on the 16th, 
July 1934 with Sir Sanmukham Ohetty in the chair. The attendance was far from 
satisfactory. 

After formal business Sir Harry Ilaiy introduced a short two-clause bill extondinf^ 
the operation of the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment (Supplementary) Act of 1932. 

The statement of objects and reasons of the bill says the present Act empowers 
tho local Government, with the previous sanclion of the Governor-General-in-Council, 
to make an order committing to custody in jail outside Bengal any person np;ain3t 
whom an order under sub-section (1) of section 2 of tho Benpjal Criminal Law 
Amendment Act, 1930 mi^ht be made. Tho Supplementary Act \^ill expire on 
April, 1935, while the 1930 Act which would originally have expired in 1935, has 
been now made permanent. The Government of India, in apfreement with the Bcn^^al 
Government, consider that in order to deal effectively with the terrorist movement, 
the time-limit of 1935 in the Act should be removed. 

Assam Criminal Law Amend. Bili. 

Tho Assam Criminal Juaw Araendraont (Supplementary) Act, 1931, was introduced 
by the Iloyne Member, 

Tho statement of objects and reasons of tho bill lays down that section 15 of 
the Assam Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1931, purports to give jurisdiction to 
the Calcutta Jfigh Court to entertain appeals from persons convicted under the Act. 
Section 29 of the Act purports, inter alia, to bar tho exercise in respect of persons 
arrested or detained under tho Act of powers exercisable by the Legislative 
Assembly. 

The Petroleum Bill 

riir Frank Noyce moved for reference in Select Committee the Petroleum Bill. 
Referring to tie opinion of the Burma Government and Burma Oil interests Sir 
Frank Noyce said that Government could not go to the whole length of accepting 
the suggestions from Burma, but would bo prepared to make oil mining operation 
subject to the provisions of the Burma Oil Fields Act. The delinion of petroleum 
would also bo examined. 

Army Act Amend. Bill 

Lt. Colonel A. F. R. Lumhy, Army Secretary, moved that the bill amending tho 
Army Act be referred to a Select Committee. It was proposed to put into an 
entirely new category the Indian Officers who would pass through the Dehra Dun 
Military Academy. Thus there would be three cateirorics, firstly, British and Indian 
officers who passed through Sandhurst, secondly, a new type of Indian officers 
who passed through Dehra-dun and Viceroy’s commissioned officers. 

Sir Abdur Rahim asked whether the Army Act which was going to be amended 
would be entirely at the disposal of the Indian Legislature for future amendments 
and how long would it take to completely Indianise the army considering that after 
80 many years only 160 commissions had gone to the Indians out of over six 
thousanas. 

Mr. B. Das opposed the Bill in toto and preferred its postponement until India 
knew what amount of control tho Indian Government would have on the Army 
under the new Constitution. 

Col. Lumhy] replied that this legislation could not wait for tho next constitution, 
as a batch of officers were coming out of Dehra Dun at tho end of this year. Tho 
fact that the Indiau commissioned officer was placed onTa different footing was one of 
the reasons why he had given a separate title in the proposed establishment in 
place of King’s commissioned officers and Viceroy’s commissioned officers. Finally he 
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Baid that it was true that the present output from Dchra Dun would bo limited 
annually to sixty, but this fij;ure had not been decided for all times and enhance- 
ment in the number of these commissioned officers would depend on officers who 
come out of Debra Dun. Col. Lumby’s motion for select committee on the Army 
Amendment Bill was accepted. 


CARRIAaE BY AlR 

Sir Frank Foyce moved for two select committees, one on the Bill to pjivo effect 
to the convention for unification of certain ;rule8 relating to international carriage 
by air and the other on the Bill to make better provision for the control of manu- 
facture, possession, use, operation, sale, itnport| and export of aircraft. Both the 
motions were accepted. The House then adjourned. 

The Fj\ctoiiies Bjli. 

17th. JULY The Assembly mot to-day to consider the Factories Bill as reported 
by the Select Committee. 

Mr. Ahdul Matin Chmvdhunj, Deputy rrcsident, complained that suggestions in 
the select committee to improve the lot of the workers were not accepted. Smaller 
factories where the condition of labourers was more miserable did not fall within 
the purview of the Bill as the definition of “faetory” was not widened. Mr. Morgan 
thought the Bill too wide in its application. Mr. Dalai suggested annual conference 
of the Direetors of Public Health and Inspectors of Factories in the interest of 
workers’ health. Mr. Mody congratulated Sir Frank Noyce on holding the balance 
of scales even between Capital and Labour. He explained how he induced the 
Bombay Mill-owners’ Association and the Federation of Indian Chambers of Com- 
merce ami Industries to accept the bi hours week clause, but he regretted the atti- 
tude of Messrs, .loshi and 7\bdul Matin Choudhury in not appreciating the gesture 
of goodwill extended by the mill-owners. He usted the (lovernmeut to exert its 
influence on Indian States to bring Labour conditions there in lino with British 
India. Diwan Lalchand Navalrai was not happy over many of the provisions 
specially those relating to punishment. Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed suggestca that the 
unemploymout problem could to a certain extent be solved by reduction of hours 
of work. Sir 4hdiir Rahim stressed that industries could not flourish without 
improving the conditions of Labour, neither could Labour prosper by crippling the 
industries. Sir Frank Noyce, replying, the motion for consideration of the Bill was 
accepted. When the second reading of the Bill wnis taken np Diwan Lai Chand 
Navalrai moved an amendment seeking to widen the definition of the ‘‘faetory’ so 
that small factories might eoine under the operation of the iJill. Su* Nrij)('n Sircar 
amidst loud cheers in his maiden speech objected saying that cottage industries 
would thereby be seriously handicapped. He considered that the factories employing 
less than 20 workers should be exempted. 

Diwan Lalchand Navalrai's amendment and two Other amendments proposed by 
Mr. Abdul Matin (Jhoivdhnrtj suggesting certain minor changes were lost. The 
House then adjourned after clauses one to four had been passed. 

18th JULY ; -After a prolonged debate the House finished the second reading of 
the Factories Bill to-dny. The discussion was uninteresting and attendance of 
members after the iiiterpi'llations was also very thin. Clauses five to 84 of the bill 
dealing with the inspection of factories, health and safety of labour, working hours 
and provisions for adolescents and children etc. were adopted without any subs- 
tantial modifications. Majority of amendments moved by non -officials were negatived. 

When the third reading of the bill was taken up, Mr. B. Das welcomed the bill 
as a salutory measure and observed that it was a laud-mark in the history of 
Labour legislation in India. The House theu adjourned. 

19lb JULY The House rcsiunod the third reading of the Factories Bill to-day. 

Mr. Anklesaria supporting the Bill wanted the Government to withdraw the 
prosecutions against factory-owners if it wore found that the offence was a technical 
one. 

Mr. Morgan also supported and urged the central Government to control effec- 
tively the rule-making powers of the local Governments. 

Mr. Jadhav hoped that in due course more and more legislation of this nature 
yvould find a place on the statute book. 
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Sir Aidur Rahim suggested various directions in which the Oovornment could 
help the labourers in particular in the matter of education. 

Dr, Ziauddia said the Bill was inadequate as it touched only a handful of 
workers in factories as more than 90 per cent, of labourers were agricultural. More 
over, this Bill would widen the gulf between the employer and the labourer. 

Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer congratulated Sir Frank Noyce on his successfully piloting 
this labour legislation. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai, while admitting that the Bill was a good first instalment 
of the measures for improving the condition of labour, made a detailed examination 
of the several clauses to point the defects which ho had unsuccessfully attempted 
to remedy by amendments. 

Air, Mahapatra expressed gratification at the passage of the Bill but gave in 
detail the deplorable condition of the labourers in India. In order to fortify his 
assertions he quoted from a book. 

Mr. B. Das asked Sir Frank Noyce whether Mr. Mahapatra was not quoting 
from a book proscribed by the (lovernment of India. 

Sir Frank Noyce answered in the aflirmativo and drew the attention of the 
President. 

Mr. Mahapatra : Sir, I have taken this book from the Assembly Library. 

Mr. Abdihl Matin Chandhnry, while deprecating that the legislative record of the 
Assembly during the last few years had not been a very happy one, congratulated 
Sir Frank Noyce on this legislation. 

Sir Frank Noyce said the (lovernment ol India and the provincial Governments 
were in the process of collecting material for the third report to show what the 
Government had done to ameliorate the condition of labour. Ko drew the atten- 
tion of the House to an article by the President of the Labour Commission 
published recently in the ‘London Times’ appreciating the progress made by the 
Indian Government in ameliorating the lot of labour in India. Turning to the 
Bill ho said there was no reason why the local Governments in making rules would 
impose a meticulous uniformity in the case of all industries and not give special 
consideration to the industries which required special attention. Ho had no doubt 
if the rules made by a particular local Government worked to the disadvantage of 
another province, such a position would be set right by the central Government. 
As regards the powers of inspectors he saw no reason to believe that the inspectors 
would abuse their powers. In any case there was provision in the Bill for an 
aggrieved factory-owner to make appeal against the -inspector’s decisions. Ho 
informed Mr. Mody and other members that there were a largo number of States 
which had followea the Government of India in regard to the introduction of 
labour legislation and which had acted more or less on the lines of the Indian 
Factori:B Act. JoncUiding he said the Government recognised the need for labour 
legislation but this Bill represented a very marked advance in the amelioration of 
labour troubles in the country. 

The Bill was passed amidst cheers. 

Meciiank'al Lkjhterb Detail 

Sir James Grigg moved the Bill providing imposition in connection with excise 
duty on mechanical lighters bo referred to a select coramittoe for report by July 25. 
In a maiden speech he said it was the experience of other countries that the 
imposition of excise duty on matches gave abnormal stimulus to the manufacture or 
import of mechanical lighters with the result that other couutries found it absolu- 
tely indispensable to take measures of this kind to protect revenue. A concrete 
example of this experience could be found in Burma where the import of mecha- 
nical lighters during the six months following the imposition 'of duty on matches 
had amounted to 1.50,000. The majority of opinions expressed on the Bill were 
either in favour or offered no comments at all. Some critics observed that the 
scope of definition was too wide and it would include toys. Sir James Grigg said 
he would be prepared to modify the definition to exclude toys from the definition. 
Concluding he remarked that he was only the stepfather of the Bill (laughter and 
applause). Stepfathers were generally hard with their Jstcp-children but he hoped 
to treat the child with a certain amount of cordiality (applause). 

During the discussion that followed Mr, B. Das was the only uncompromising 
opponent to the Bill, which he described as unwanted. If^the bill was necessary 
at all, he said, let there be revenue collected by means of a excise duty only to 
control the manufacture of lighters, but the money must be returned to the 
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manufacturers, Messrs. Qhuznarn, Ranga Iyer and Muazzam supported Ithe measure 
bein^ consequential on the passa^yo of the Match Excise Bill. Messrs. Gaya Prasad 
and Jadhav, while supportinp; the import duty of Rs. 2 per lighter, objected to the 
excise duty on the mechanical lighter industry, which according to the Government 
admission did not exist. 

Sir James Grigq warned the House that without such a duty the Match Excise 
Act would become inclFcctive. The bill was referred to a select committee. The 
Assembly then adjourned till the 23rd. 

Assam Floods— Official detail 

23rd. July :-“Tho Assembly met to-day to transact official business. 

The havoc caused by the recent floods in Assam as furnished by the Assam 
Government was laid on the table of the House by Mr. Bajpai replying to Mr. 
Matin Chaudhiiry’s short notice question. The statement ran as follows “From 
•Tunc l.q to 2.3 there W'as almost incessant rainfall in those hills and the rain gauze 
at Chorrapunji which overlooks the plains of Sylhet registered during the last throe 
days of deluge a rainfall of over 21, 25 and 30 inches respectively both in Nowgong 
and in the north of Sylhet. The floods attained an unprecedented level. The areas 
afTected arc poor in communications. With the havoc caused by floods communica- 
tion has become extremely difficult. The district lotflccrs have inspected the areas 
which were accessible areas. It will take sometime before the final reports are 
receiyod from the latter. Meanwhile it is possible to imagine the ‘conditions in the 
inti'rior from the reports relating to the areas visited by the local officers. In 
Nowgong the area between the hills and Kopiii was for most part submerged and 
cut olT from the rest of the district. The lAssam Bengal Railway Jamo running 
through this portion is breached and through communication is not likely to be 
roBumed for the next two months. There are breaches in Chaparmukh-Silghat line 
and in a few public roads that served the affected areas the rise in water was so 
rapid that the utmost that the people could do was to save their live^ and not of 
the many persons reported to have been drowned. But the number of cattle carried 
away by floods must be considerable. The total number of families who have 
nothing to live on is estimated to bo about 12,000 to 15,000. Gratuitous relief will 
be needed in most of those cases for at least two months. It will bo required 
longer in the case of those who live in parts w’hich are very low lying in Sylhet. 
The effects of the floods were serious though not so disastrous as in Nowgong. 

The Government of Assam arc meeting the situation as best as they can apart 
from placing the relief work on a satisfactory basis. The efforts of local officers arc 
concentrated on procuring cattle and seed so that as soon as water subBidos people 
may bo enabled to resow os e.xtcnsive an area as possible. The deputy coramissioucr 
has been authorised ii incur such expenditure as may bo necessary for the imme- 
diate relief of the distressed. They have also sanctioned a sum of Rs. one lakh 
for agricultural loans in Nowgong and arc awaiting the estimate of the amount 
needed for this purpose in fSylhct. They will in duo course consider tho proposals 
of suspension and remission of the Government dues. Facilities arc being .afforded 
to people to take timber free from the Government forests for reconstruction of 
houses. Relief Committee has been formed locally but in view of the financially 
depressed condition of the people it is feared (he rosjinnsc will be poor. 

His Excellency the Governor has placed at the disposal of each deputy commis- 
sioner concerned Rs. 10, OCX) out of tho balance of 1929 Cachar Flood Relief Fund. 
The area affected is wide and the losses will run into lakhs without including the 
heavy expenditure which the Government must incur later in replacing cattle and 
seed pain. Tho raiiiimum estimated requirements for gratuitous relief alone are 
a Inkh and a half. 


Bf>ngal Criminal Law Amendment Bill 
Sir Harry Haig then moved for consideration of the Bengal Criminal Law Amend- 
ment (supplementary) Bill. Sir Harry said there had been alarming rumours of por- 
tentous speeches in preparation over the weekend. He hoped that these rumours were 
not well-founded for the issues underlying the Bill were simple and familiar to tho 
ousc. Tho Home Member said ho was reminded of the debate two years ago following 
the second murderous attack on Sir Alfred Watson and an attempt at indiscriminate 
massacre of Europeans and Anglo-Indians at the Railway Institute at Pahartali. 
The House was deeply filled with a feeling of horror and shame. Sir 0. P. Rama- 
Bwamy Iyer, loader of the House, had said : 1 feel ashamed that the Indian should 
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have done this’. The spirit of tho House on the occasion was ; ‘How can we help ? 
Sir Abdur Rahim, Leader of the Opposition, had said : ‘If it were in the power of 
anyone of us or any ^^roup of this House to suppress this movement wo would 
have done it. No one has been able to su^^est what men like ourselves can do to 
help the administration. Jt is primarily for the Government to find out the remedy.” 
Sir Harry Haif; agreed with the words that it was for tho Government to devise 
the remedies but added that it was for the House to p:ivc the Government the help 
it needed. Sir Harry, continuinj^, said : 'It is natural that people feel very deeply 
on the occasion of an outrage of that kind. I would ask the House not to allow 
its feeling to cool too much and not to require any continuing stimulus of actual 
outrages to maintain their serious intorcBt in this very acute problem.’ As regards 
tho nature of tho Bill it makes the existing law permanent and removed the limita- 
tion of three years to the life of the Bill. 

ihe necessity for the Bill had arisen booausc the Bengal legislation authorising 
detenlion wdthout trial to which this Act was supplementary had been made per- 
manent. The time limit for the existing Act expires in April Id.'ir). It might be 
asked why the Govern numt did not wait till the next session of the Assembly. That 
meant that the Bill could not be taken up till l-ebruary or March. 

A 1 c>?ce Why not earlier ? 

Sir Harry //airy Will the hon. member undertake to dispose of the matter 
nelore the end of January ? 1 know very well that the hon. member cannot give 
uny an eh undertaking. 

A Voice ; — Why not ? 

Sir //anvy /7a*V/ Even so, that would ho unsatisfactory solution. T would 
ask the hon. members to remember that wo have at Deoli camp something like .bOO 
detonuB. It took us considerable time to prejiaro accommodation. The Government 
01 Bengal have no accommodation for 500 men. Jt would be ipiito impossible for 
us to leave the Bengal Government in doubt and ourselves in doubt up to 
within a month or two of tho expiry of fhesi* powers whether they arc to be exten- 
ded or net. Continuing, fSir Haig referred to the provisions of the Bill. Firstly, they 
wanted power to detain thu detenus outside Bengal. This principle was accepted 
hy the House in 1932 at a time when the imjilicalions and menace of terrorism 
wore not so fully appreciated as they are now. Bengal could not be expected at 
the same time to wage a campaign against kTroristu and keep in cirective sogrrga- 
tion siich large numbers of dangerous men living in surroundings with which they 
were thoroughly familiar and a people with whom they h:ivc close relations. These 
detenus communicate with friends out-iide ; they hatch conspiracies. It was 
tnm-tqre necessary to move the worst of them to an isolated locality where these 
conditions did not exist. The total number of detenus in jails and special camps 
ui Bengal was 1,500 to 1,000 while the number at Deoli wnis 500. Those in Deoli 
wric of the worst type ; others w'cro dealt with under an elastic system which 
included home domicile, yillago domicile, special camp or jail in Bengal. 

illustrating the experiences of Madras, the Home Member said that the jury 
had expressed surprise in tho Madras Conspiracy Case that revolutionaries were 
allowed to influence certain of the accused. 

(’ontinuing, the Home Member said that the Bill barred the powers of tho High 
(vOiirts in respect ol habeas corpus. This was an e.ssontial complement of the Ben- 
gal legislation. Continuing, 8ir Harry reviewed the situation which had necessitated 
the removal of tho time limit from Bengal Bill, He said that the Government had 
during the last fifteen mouths, by unremitting pressure, been gradually getting 
control over the movement, first of all holding it and then making some impression 
on it. But with much that was encouraging, the Bengal Government at the begin- 
ning of the year felt that there was still much to bo done. Recruitment was still 
going on, the spirit was still alive and active. In spite of a definite improvement 
they had still a long way to go ; there was the Chittagong attack on Europeans 
including women and children at a cricket match and tho attempt on the life of 
the Bengal Governor at Darjeeling. These powers were now being made 
permanent. Time after time the temporary nature of tho provisions had encouraged 
terrorists to hope that they only had to hold out for a limited time and would 
again get their chance. Conspiracy had been going on for nearly thirty years ; 
each time when conspiracy could be brought Jundcr control powers had been sur- 
rendered and the organisation had started working again. It was easy to be wise 
after the event but looking back it seemed that thisnad been a fundamental mis- 
take in tho policy of the Government in the past, a mistake into which they had 
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becn led by precisely those arganjcnts of optimism which the House would no 
doubt hear in the debate and a heavy responsibility would rest on those who 
would refuse to be wise even after the event and reject the teachings of experience. 
The Bcnf^al Council accepted this view and the motion for rejecting the proposal to 
make the powers permanent was thrown out by 63 votes to 12 and amendments for 
a further temporary extension were lost without a division. 

Sir Harry Haig, concluding, said : “Wo have 'l^nevcr held. Sir, that these 
measures which are often described as repressive measures would alone bring the 
movement to an end, though we have held and still hold that they are essontial 
foundation in the fight against terror sm. Something more is needed and I am 
glad to say that within the last few months there seem to be definite indications 
that is beginning to materialise. It. is not the first time I have said in this House 
that what is wanted is the development of active and vigorous public opinion in 
Bengal which will destroy any deliberate or r merely sentimental sympathy with those 
who are not only criminals but, T would hold, arc evidently enemies to their own 
country and a disgrace. 

“The Government of Bengal arc very fully alive to these considerations; they 
sre working actively to encourage that public opinion which perhaps was called 
forth unmistakably by the senfiolcBS outrage on his Excellency the Governor, Rir John 
Anderson, a man who it was felt had worked ecasolessly and wholeheartedly for 
the good of the people of the province, who had analysed and understood the root 
causes of their discontent and w^as devoting his remarkable energies to devising a 
remedy. (Applause). But w'hile the House may rest assured that the Bene:al 
Government are fully alive to nil the advantages that can bo derived from thG 
awakening of public opinion I would ask them to remember that the Betigal 
Government also regard it as essential to continue without a timodimit the powers 
which they possess for dealing with this movement. In pursuit of that policy they 
require and ask for our assistance. 1 fed convinced that this House will not deny 
them the help (hoy need.’’ (Applause.) 

Mr. *9. 0. Jl/ifra moved that the bill be circulated for eliciting opinion by Aug. 
31. He said that he was moving the circulation of the bill as members had not the 
original Act in their possession and hence wore unable to deal satisfactorily with 
the bill. The liill, ns ho iindersto'd it, dealt with terrorist suspocls. Ho was in 
agreement with the Government that the terrorist movement should bo cITcctivolv 
tackled but objected to the passing of sneh a bill as a permanent measure. Such 
repressive laws have failed to stop terrorism. The time had, tbereforo. arrived to 
try other measures. 

Sir Harry TTaiy informed Mr. Mitra that the Bengal Government were actively 
interested in’ other measures as well. 

Continuing, \ir. Mitra said that the bill under discussion could be passed only 
as a temporary measure. It amounted to a confession on the part of the Government 
of India that the Bengal Government had failed, despite nil their powers, to chock 
the suspects in jails from communicating with their associates outside. The speaker 
bad been informed by a high official that even detenus inside the Deoli jail wore 
communicating with outside people. Finally, Mr. Mitra gave what he called two 
typical cases of treatment in j:iil. A young detenue was not allowed to see his 
dying mother who had no relative other than her son. When, however, the Govern- 
ment allowed him to go, his mother died. Another detenue, D. Bose, who was 
nephew of the speaker, was arrested after he had undergone nine months imprison- 
ment for civil disobedience and then confined in a cellar for three and a half years. 
Due to no change in his environments and being cut off from his relatives and 
friends he grew insane and only then was he released. Complaints regarding cases 
of a similar nature had come often to the speaker and he was convinced that the 
methods which the Government were adopting did not meet the situation and 
worked against India and England. Finally, Mr. Mitra detailed the hardships of 
the prisoners, which, ho said, could not be removed by jail visitors, who were 
either title-holders or contractors. 

Mr. Sitarama Raju and Mr. Lai Chand Navalrai opposed the Homo Member’s 
motion from the legal point of view. Mr. Raju had no hesitation in joining the 
Government in putting down terrorism, but he described the Act as a lawless law, 
which was no remedy against lawlessness, for the Act deprived an accused person 
of his fundamental rights, and reminded the House of the views of Sir Alladi 
Krishnaswami Iyer, advocate* general of Madras, on the subject. 
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Mr. Lalchand Navalrai said that the Government had no right to deprive any 
subject of his fundamental right of habeas corpus. He asked the new Law Member 
to read the report of the debate held in 1932 on the original bill and wanted to 
know what view he took on it. The previous Law Member had held that the 
common law right of any person was not to bo interfered with. Did the present 
Law Member agree with that view ? Had he perused the report of that debate ? 

Mr. Okuznavt said that terrorism did exist, and 'detention outside Bengal was 
absolutely necessary. If there were defects in the detention camps, those, of course, 
could be removed. 

Mr. Shafi Daudee opined that terrorism had become a chronic disease and could 
only be checked by creating public opinion against it. Measures like the bill under 
discussion were stifToning public opinion against the Government. Things happening 
in Bengal through the agency of the police wore a slur on any civilised Govern- 
ment. (Non-official cheers). 

Capt. Lalchand said that at a time when terrorism was still at its height if they 
do not arm the executive with necessary powers, the country would nave to be 
governed by martial law. 

Sardar Harbans Sinyh Brar attributed the spread of terrorism to the treatment 
meted out to suspects as it attracted wide-spread sympathy of other people. 

Mr. Sadiq Ilasan said that history showed terrorist movements had always 
existed in India in the past but it was too much to send a mere suspect outside 
his province to suffer continuous imprisonment. It did not improve the offender. 

The Assembly then adjourned. 


24th. ,TULY:— Mr. K. C. Neogy, resuming the debate on the Bengal Bill, said 
that it was not so simple a measure as the Horae Member had depicted it and 
wished the House to endorse principle of detaining people without trial, and added 
that executive judgment could replace judicial pronouncement as a feature of the 
law in India. The Bill was not a natural corollary of Bengal legislation either and 
no official speaker in the Bengal Council had stated that the banishment of detenus 
was contemplated. If detenus were sent to Deoli in 1932 it was because there was 
congestion in Bengal jails, but now that civil disobedience was over no such con- 
gestion existed. The only conclusion that could be come to was that the Govern- 
ment wished the suspects to bo terrorised out of terrorism. The Government had 
not even followed the Uowlatt Committee’s recoramendation in connection with 
detention of the suspects, nor had they given effect to the Committee's suggestion 
that a non-official Indian having a knowledge of these should be a member of the 
body which decided the question of detaining suspects. Mr. Neogy felt that the 
great impedimeit in the way of fighting terrorism was that Government measures 
were operated repressivcly. He quoted from the opinion of Mr. J. N, Basu, who 
was a friend of the Law Member, upon the subject as well as from a speech in 
the Bengal Council of Khan Bahadur Abdul Momin, who was once Commissioner 
ol the Chittagong Division and condemned the excesses committed by the local 
officiids. Mr. iShyama Prasad Mookherjoe, who had been considered fit for the 
appointment cf Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta University, had also condemned such 
conduct and a retired Inspector of Education, who was respected by all, had 
warned the Government that even staunch loyalists were opposed to the policy. 
Mr. Neogy asked the Home Member, before he retired from his high office, to order 
an enquiry by High Court Judges drawn from various provinces in order to ascer- 
tain the truth or otherwise concerning official excesses. Reminding the Government 
of the respect which the British had enjoyed in the past, Mr. Neogy said that ho 
opposed the Bill because it was un-British in character. 

The discussion grew interesting when the Law Member rose to meet the argu- 
ments advanced by the Opposition. He gave the history of the Criminal Law 
Amendment Acts in Bengal and observed that since the Bengal Law Amendment 
Act of 1930 had now been made permanent, the Supplementary Act passed by the 
Assembly which was meant to be co-extensive with the Bengal Act should also bo 
made permanent as a logical conclusion. Arguments had been advanced, he said, 
that these repressive laws should be suspended as they did not succeed in fighting 
terrorism. ‘ Why not suspend the repressive laws for non-political murders and 
dacoities,” he asted. 

Mr. S. 0, Mitra replied : These are preventive laws and should not be perma* 
neat. 
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Si'r N. N. Sircar : Permanent measures are also subjected to repeal. I am sure 
some Members would come in future who would repeal all respressive laws. 

He dealt at treat with the point raised by Diwan Lalchand Navalrai that 

the Bill barreef the jurisdiction of the Hiph Court and contravened the Habeas 
Corpus Act and violated the rights of subjects under unwritten law. Ho quoted 
extensively from various judgments given by the Calcutta High Court, and 2 decisions 
of the Judicial Committee and referred to the case of Amir Khan of 1870 where Mr. 
Justice Norman held that merely because a particular legislation affected tho Habeas 
Corpus Act it could not be beyond the jurisdiction of the Indian Legislature pro- 
vided there existed exigencies justifying such legislation. 

At this stage JJitran Jjalchand Navalrai raised a point of order whether any 
legislation affecting the Habeas Corpus Act or any common or unwritten law of 
Great Britain was within the competence of this legislature. 

The Chair ruled that any measure violating any law forming tho part of the 
constitution of Great Britain would be ultra vires provided tho allegiance of 
Indian subjects depended on that law alone. But the allegiance of Indian subjects 
was not dependent on tho Habeas Corpus Act. 

Btroiigly opposing the Bill Sir Abdur Rahim said he understood that the 
Government ot India were coming to the help of tho Bengal Government who 
a])paronlly failed to cope with the terrorist menace. But surely he could not sup- 
port putting this measure permanently on the Statute Book. 

Mr. K. Siudd i)leaded that terrorist suspects could not be placed for trial as 
publication of the evidence against them or sources thereof would lead to 
danger. 

Sir Hart Singh Goar characterised the measure as ‘Draconian' which did not 
discriminate between the guilty and the innocent. Unless the accused was given 
ehanco of defending himself public opinion against terrorism could not be mobilised. 
Legislation of this kind could at best bo the mesflcnger of discontent throughout the 
length and breadth of tho country. He warned that nemesis was awaiting the 
reactionary rneasurcB all of which were sure of being blotted out by a stronger House 
(cheers). He suggested ‘in-camera’ trial of the terrorists so that the danger of pub- 
lication of evidence could be safeguarded. 

Hupporting the Bill Mr. TV. TV. Anklesaria declared that Mahatma Gaudhi was 
the apostle of all subversive movements in the country. The root cause of terrorism 
in Bengal was undue favouritism shown to the Muslims. 

After Mr. An/ar Duit spoke a motion for closure was applied. 

Sir Harry llaxg stressed that past experience showed that relaxation of repres- 
sive measures had strengthened terrorism. 

Mr. S. C, Mitra's circulation motion was defeated. The House for the first time in 
this session divided when the consideration motion was put vote which was carried 
by GO to 17 votes. The House then adjourned. 

25lh. JULY :—Tho Assembly rejected to-day by 57 votes against 2J the proposal 
of liai Bahadua B. L. Vaiil to limit the life of the Bengal Detenus Bill for another 
three years only. Tho amendment of Rao Bahadur Pafil W'as to the effect that 
the original Act, instead of permanently being placed on the Statute Book, 
as proposed by the Government, should have a life of six years, which meant only 
three years more. He said that the Government had given no reasons for making 
the Act permanent. Moreover, the Bengal Government had no right to force detenus 
on other local Governments and also cause inconvenience to the uetenuB themselves. 

Tllr. Muhammad Maazzain^ opposing the amendment, said that for the preserva- 
tion of law and order it was absolutely necessary that drastic legislation of this 
nature should be kept on the Statute Book for ail times. 

Mr. Morgan supported the Government’s proposal. He was glad to observe that 
public opinion against terrorism was strengthening in Bengal. Ho said that, in say- 
ing that the detention of suspects in Deoli Jail had caused hardship to the deten- 
us, some members were not stating facts. Bengal climate was very much worse than 
Ajmere clmate. 

Mr. J. M. Chatterjec (Bengal official) in a maiden speech gave his experiences of 
a detention camp in order to Slow that conditions wore not so hard as was reported 
by some members. He opposed the amendment on tho ground that the Act could 
be repealed by the legislature at a time when the terrorist movement had ceased. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh feared that if the Biff was passed as a permanent 
measure, thousands of relatives and friends of detenus would tfeel resentment against 
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Clovernment action and it would spread discontent, which would not be conducive 
to enliBtinji; public opinion against terrorism. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav, supporliof; the araendincntj said that in the interests of the 
detenus and the country at, lar^e, it was necessary that such measures should be 
discussed in the Assi mfily pi'riodically. 

Sir Harry llaiy deelarcd that in the past the principle of temporary le{j::isluiiou 
to deal with tenorism had been tried, but because the le^Mslation was not 
permanent the movement ('ontinued over a lonj; period. As r''Kards the 
fear of certain members of inflictdif]: the suspects on other provinces, he said tliat 
(Jovernment policy was not to spread them all over India. They had bi'cn kipt in 
J>coii Camp, where thi'y were looked after in a reasonable way. (k)nclndiii^, he 
said that the Denial (bivernment had dinaded that tluir prcsimt jiolicy would last 
HO lon^ as the menace continued and the Government of India had decided to 
help the 'denn^al Government for the same period. The IJouse thou adjourned. 

SKPAr.ATION OF MALAIIAR 

26th. JULY The Assembly discussed non-oflieial resolutions to-day. Tiie Ifouse 
resumed further consideration of the resolution for constitution of Malabar into a 
separate province. 

Mr. Sitarama Raja supporliniij said that Malabar was satisfied wilh all consi- 
derations laid down by the tSimon Commission for forming that tenitory into a 
separate province. 

Mr. ]’'idyasafiar Pandya quoted resolutions passed iiy the Midaliar (diambor of 
Commerce to show that the financial burden involved by the separation would bo so 
heavy us could not be borne by (ax-j)a}ers. 

Mr. IJ. iJas did not oppose the resolution on i)rincip1e, but said that Orissa 
had t) a^plate ior thirty years bj'ore readiiuf^ the present Bta,t>^e, which process 
Malabar must undergo. 

Mr. Lalfduind NavaLarai emphasised that si-paration of small provinces from 
lar^e oru's was a ureal mist-ke. 

Sir Mahomed Yaquh said that there was no ^eof.M’aphieul, linu;uistic or cultural 
allinity b'*twern iMalaOar and the rest, of the Midras Presidency and it should not 
have tieen merged in Madras. 

Bhai Pentniftand favoured the appointment of a Royal (J)mmission to settle the 
(piestion once for all, wlvthcr the provinces should be disLribuied on linguistic 
basis, or for any other reasons. 

Sir Marry Haiy made the last spi'cch as Mouk; Mmuher. lie said that under 
i-ecuon fj'J (A) ol the (Government of India Act, a separate jirovinco could be cr-ated 
under the existne; constitution only if there were strong ('impression of opinion in 
favour of it by iIk^ local (G ivtumment and l('i^islal ure. I'hs If mm M anbiu* promised 
to lorward the debate to the Secretary ol State, inviiinu; attentnon to tlie point as 
ti> whether provision would or W'Uild not be made in the new eonstituiion for 
•hi, constitution of a new provinei\ should that be foiiiid desirable. 

Mr. Uanya Iyer withdrew the resolution. 

Bad Food on UAir.wAYR 

Dr. Ziaaddin Aimed moved the next resolution ur^^inp; appointment of a com- 
mittee to enquire now for the system of S'vme; contnurts and Buh-contraets to 
outsiders and not local jiersons for catering to railway passengers was responsible 
for supply of bad food at high prices on the railways and to suggest means of 
removing the grievances. 

Sir Henry Gidney said that as a medical man, he was often staggered to see 
deplorable food vended on th(3 railways. lie advised that medical officers should 
inspect food and water in railway precincts. 

Sir Joseph Bhorc borrowing Dr. Gour’s remarks on a festive occasion said ; ‘Hho 
less said about it, the better” (laughter). Ho promised to forward the debate to 
railways asking them spoc.ifieally to ask the local advisory committee’s opinions. 
When these would bo received by the Railway Board they would be given duo 
consideration and placed before the Central Advisory Council. 

Dr. Ziaudditi Ahmed on this assurance withdrew the resolution. 

Indian Christians in Services 

Dr, D' Souza, nominated member, representing the Indian Christians, then moved 
the resolution that the claims of the Indian Christian community for adequate 
13 
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reproBontntion in the Rorvicea and for rc’proaeiitation on any committee to be consti- 
tulcd by ihe decision of which the political future of the community might be 
atfectc'd, should be recognized. 

hitdi Farmanaiid strongly opposed the resolution on principle, as it created a 
epirit of rivalry and ji-alonsy amongs various communities. The Assembly at this 
stage adjourned till the 30th. 

Indian Lock Laboukers’ Bill 

30th. JULY The passagi' of the Indian Dock Labourers' Bill; giving effect to the 
convenMon concerning i^rotcction iigaiuMl, nccidtaii, was easy, tliere being very few 
speeches and Sir Jope.s/i Bliorr was cbeeri'd at, the third reading. Mr. Matin Chondhry 
wdeomed the bill as a stej) in the right direction. Ikwan Bahadur Ramastvarni 
Mudatiar vvantf'd th(‘ rnaniiine Indian Slat s to fall in a line with Bnlisli India. 

Raja Bahadur Krishtnnuachart agn'ed but wanted the (fovi'rnmeiU of India to 
obtain tile iinb'i icrial opinion oi the .Siates without much of tJie jiowt'rs of persua- 
sion as were often emjiloyed. Mr Lalchand Navnlrat jnstihid the amendments in 
the select committee. .Mi. B. Das suggested that Indian firinces should not be 
allowed to represent India at the League of Nations if thi'y did not give effect to 
the coiivimtions. 

On ilie motion of Sir Nripnidra Sircar, the House passed the Bill amending 
certain (maci menis and n'jiealiiig certain other I'liaelmeiils, 

Mr. Masu'dod Ahmrd moved an ninendment which gave the (h vernor-Oeneral 
power to ceitify a passenger as a hi p<‘rson for sailing who had biien inoeiiiated 
aDiinst < holera within a jieriod to be preseiibed liy him and not six months as 
laid down in the Alcichaiit Shijijnng Aet. 

The Oovernmeiit oj>j)Osed the amendment which was rejected. 

Cdsto.mb Act Amendment Bii.l 

Mr. A J Raismcm moved that lh(‘ Bill amending the Sea Cnstoms Aet be 
taken into coiihiderat ion. lie said that umli r see. 12, Sea (tiistoms Aet of 1878, a 
(Irawliaek of seven-eighths ol the customs duty jiaid on good^ on importation was 
repiyable at tlie time ot rc-(‘Xport of the goods subjt'ct to ci'nain conditions. The 
Govcriiimiii of India had long fell that ih(‘ grant of th',; diawbaek on used goods 
was wioi.g in principle and thi-y now d< cidtal that payment of sueh drawdiack bo 
diseontinurd ex(‘epl in special cases lo be prescrib'd by nd'S. I'be (lovi-rn mirnt, he 
assured ihe JImse, proposed to e imMilt iln^ inieri'sts i. once'-mvl !)> tori? enforcing 
these rules. He intoimed tin* hoiisi* that only otu* obj,!e.iin had been T'ceived, 
namely, Irom the Anltenobili* Assoeiaiioa ag.onsl. ilie non-r' fund of tin* duiy on 
curs belonging to lounsis. But, said the speaker. Ihe (lovcinmcnt had under 
coiisideraiioii the ml I’odiietioii of a syst'iu wliteh now obr iie.d m tin* European 
conniru.'S, iiannly, lit it, cars be allowed lo coin.* duty- trie mto India on a 
guarantee from ihe Auioiuobile Assoeiaiion that the owiiiT' inieiided lo taki* b back 
after ins tour or visit, in ease the ownc'r faded to take ih'* car ba -k the Auiomobile 
Association would have to pay the duty to tin* GovcinmenL. 

Mr. Uaya Brasad Simjh wanted to know w'lictlicr the rule-niaking powers were 
not too wide and iioped iliat before making rules Government would consult the 
general pnblie. 

J'bc. motion for eoiisidei ation was jnisscd. The house next discussed the Bill clause by 
clause. Sir Leslie Iludsan. moved an amendment to the seeood clause which as ameu- 
didread iliat liie ( ioveannr-Gcneral ‘may siilff'ct to the condit ion of previous puiilica- 
tion from time lo time by notifie.ation in the G.izetlee of Indis m,ike rules in respect 
of goods which have been taken iiiio use between imjioriaUoii and exportation’. The 
(Government accepted the amendment which was passed without any further 
discusHiou. The house passed the Bill. 

Other Bill.s 

On the motion of Mr. Sanjiva Row the House also passed the Bill amending 
ihe, Neqoiiahh’, Insfrniiwnts Act as passed by the Council of State and reported by 
the select commiitee and the Bill arnendiny ihe Indian 2 rust Act as passed by the 
Council of Stale. The Assembly then adjourned. 

Steel Protection Bill 

31»t. JULY :—Sir Joseph Bhore was cheered us he rose and moved the considera- 
tion of the Steel Protection Bill. Sir Joseph Bhore moved for yreference of the Bill 
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to a select committee constifuline^ of Sir Abdiir R.ihim, Dewan Bahadur A. Rima- 
awami Mudaliar, Mesers If. P. Mody, B. Das, 8. C. 8<'i), R. P. Ba^la, R. S. Sarmo, 
Sir PTari Sin^^h (four, Mr. S. K Mahapatra. Sir Leslie Hudson, S. Amin Khan, 
Mna7.zam S.ihib, Sir James Hri/j:fr. Sir Frank Noyce and Sir Joseph Bhore with ins- 
tructions to report on or bijfore Monday, Auf^. 13. 

Sir Joseph Bhore said the consideration of the case of the steel and iron indust- 
ry was a simpI'T task than of cotton texiil*'. Tliis indusiry was eoneenl rated in 
a few (‘eritrcK and iis proiliicts did not vary very j^riaitly in char.aetiT and quality 
and compari.sons of prices were «i:cnerally inon* easy and roll i.ble. They had to ans- 
wer four questions, namely, (1) has the indusiry ntdi/<-d the period of profec- 
tion to improvt' Its etricioney ? If the an.swer is in ihe the affirmative (H) has 
that iinprov('m>'nt li^'cn pureliased at an unduly or disproportion, ately hi^^h cost to 
tht' consumer ? C\) if tho price paid has not been excessive should protection be 
conliriinvl and (1) if protection is continued what slionid be the extent of that pro- 
tion ? Answerin;^; the firsl (juestion affirm itivi'ly Sir .Toseph Bhore said that this was 
achieved desp'le thf ndfU'el deman. I durin;.C the present wave of depression and 
said the Tariff Board’s lindint!;- vvas that no ^nmer.al charge of inefficiency could bo 
brouc^ht. a'^ainst the Tatas. Acconlin^ lo the Board no cfimplaint reached a.s rej^ards 
fhe quality of steel used by railways and in^iinn-rinji^ works which had imh'cd found 
the comoaiiy’s producis sali^factorv and fully up lo the standard refjiiired. The 
result of the finding; was that a hii;h siandard of efficiency had hecm pursued and 
adiieved. Juiljy'd hy pricf's tlu' n^sulis were eneoara{i;inc; for Sir Jos'']Ji Bhore quot- 
ed statistics to show that (In- priec.s had p;r)ne (h'wn. In the ease' of rails it had fzono 
down from Rs. 82 per Ion in 1!)27 to Rs. bS p'T ton in May, 1924 : plates from Rs. 
lOil to Rs Ob, bars fiom Rs. S7 to Rs. bO and iridvanised slierts from Rs. 254 to 
Rs. 1 lO. Thus a material imiirovement had taken phu^e in Ihe effieimiey of tlie indus- 
try under the poll •>' of (lisrnminatiiiLi; iiroo-fion. Sir Joseph Bhore said that he 
did not know of any other major industry which could compare with iron and steel 
industry in almndaiuM' and t'c' qu.ility of r.iw material necessary for its products. Let 
it not be for^otton this indusi/y was a key iiidnstry of national importance and it 
played a i>;reat ])art dunui,': the war. In assessing tm* piofiis and lossi^s of the com- 
pany they slioiild ('Oiisuler the 11 ' Ivan tat!:' -s trained by way of stimulation of several 
subsidiary industries the lx ncfii, of wtiose miJiu'y value could not bo accurately 
])liccd. If they were vmy saiisfied tliat tin* industry had usi'd jirotec'ion to improve 
itself in effieioney and oi'uianisaMon and furth-a' (hat ^^ithln a measurable distance 
of time it could stand the outside ehallcnc;.' of compciitive rivals then they wonhl ho 
jiisidhd in extending liroteeiion in pnhhe interest. Havinc made sacrifices in the 
past the country could not allow its ohi ji'live to slip away when it was almost 
W’thin sie-ht. Sir Joseph, coni inuiiiii;, eont<mded that ll\c redm-tifin in expenses which 
the b'.ard m IJiOhtid Jiinieipaled would b<‘ achieved in the year had been ex- 

fe<'d<>q^ which nT-’ant that ihc iiidus'ry had doin' l»« ttcr than it was thon|oht it 
could or would do. The industry had matle such proc-n'ss in eftieieney that over five 
".nportaut articles, namely, raii.s, lishfil Pe.s, ti'.sted sirueturals and tesU'd plates the 
board had declared that the Indian products reipiircd no protection at all, while in 
the case of sevmi other articles a very laru:e reduction in tlie prevailinij: rates had 
been recommended This result was wcleoiim' from the [)ojnt of view of ihe consum- 
er. Exe.ept in the ease of testi'd striicturals lowi'r duty had been ncommetided in 
other east's. There was a prospect now that in (he next si'ven years the industry 
would be able to stand on its ]ep;s and need no further protection. 

Referrine; to the preferenlial diiiies proposed for the United Kingdom, Sir Joseph 
Bhore arinourieed Ih'it as tlie rt'siilt of eorhcspombmee, his Majesty’s Government 
had agreed to allow free import of Indian pi^j^ iron as af^nunst a duty of 33 one 
third imposed against foreic;ii countries. (Applause.) 

Sir Joseph Bhore further announced that his Majesty’s Government had also 
agreed to ^ivo sympathetic consideration to the Indian ease regarding manganese. 

8ir J('»seph Bhore furthi'r remarked that the case regarding bsted plates and the 
levy of exci-^e duties would be dealt with by (he Finance Member. Sir Joseph 
Bhore specially dealt with the board’s recommendations regarding supply of billets 
for re-rolling industry and supply of tin bars for the tin plate industry. He hoped 
Tatas would supfily billets for re- rolling at Rs. 64 plus the excise duty, but if Tatas 
were unable to do so Government would reduce the revenue duty to the extent 
that may be necessary to enable re-rolling mills to obtain billets at Rs. 64 plus 
the excise duty. Similarly as regards the tinplate industry, Tatas had been asked 
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to revise their a»:roeinent with the tinplate company to reduce the present 
oxfM'ftsivo profit and hcII tluist; for Rs. fil plus the exeise duty, but if by the end 
of Mareh, 1 9 if) Tatas fail to modify the arniii^z;einent, Government would have to 
consider necessary steps to hriiif^ about the result. ITe did not wish this to be 
tri'atid as a threat and would rather appeal to the noble ideals of the founders of 
Tatas (applause) to ask Tata> to help sulisidiary industries. 

Dealin^^ with the exeise duty, Sir Joseph Bliore said that the TarifiT Board esti- 
mated l,h'' loss of customs revenue to be Rs. (K) lakhs but as part thereof would be 
made throufjh Ki'-lvanised sheets, Government had to realize the balance through the 
imposition of an excise duty. As Tatas alone produce steel inp:ots the duty would 
be easily colh'ctcd and would be spread over the whole range of steel products and 
would not unduly weigh against tlie particular production. He assured the House 
that the excise duty rvas not meant to form a perinanimt feature of the fiscal sys- 
tem, but its removal or reduct.iou would depend on the general financial position. 
CVmeluding Sir Joseph Bhore said that the board’s recommendation balanced fairly 
the ini crests of the industry and the consuiners and asked the House to accept 
the proposals based on the report. 

The first Rpi'akrr on the non-official side was Mr. Abdul Matin Choudhnry, who 
gave his supiiori to the ])ro*cctiv(' scheme. If Tndii wuis to be economically inde- 
p('nd(‘nt. then this protection was necessary. If Tatas had not h'-en able to dispense 
with tile pi'oteetion given during these years, it is because of the un])reecdontcd 
(lepvcssioii, as a result of wduch T.it.i re<‘eivcd during the last four years only IG. 2 
lakhs of onb rs from the raiUvays as against over Rs. 7 lakhs anticifiated 

oiig-nall^' I'y the Taritr Board, krom the tax-paver’s ])oinr of view, the industry 
benvfito.d Mic Indian exfdieijm'r, for during the War it. gave Rs. (> croies to the 
(lOvenirnetit -jver the price of JOOJKX) tons of steel supjdii’d. Mr. Hhoudhry exhaus- 
tively examined the record of the welfare work by Tatas and said that it w'as one 
of wJiicli any inslitulioM could be proud and on that account alone Tatas di'servcd 
further prolcefion. But he asked liow even Sir Josi'pli Bhore could swallow the 
bitter ]uil of imprrial preference introdueisl by the Tarill' Board. 

Mr. B. Jhis characterized the bill as giving protection to the British and not the 
Indian steel industry. The Government had gone behind the policy laid down in 
1929,^ It was better for the (fovi'rnment to give no protection and let the industry 
tunclioM under normal revenue duties than to bring forw'ard such a rneasiin'. Mr. Das 
contemdi'd that the picseiit Assembly did not rejirosiMit ])nl)lic opinion and challenged 
the Govirnmciit to bring this measure up next Feliruary and see th'' verdict of the 
country. He protesti'd that the proposal that tested and untested <h\] should sell ai 
the same price would cause a serious handieip to Tatrs. 

Mr. Sitarama Raju. while congraluliting Sir Joseph Bliore "in getting preferen- 
ces in the United Kingdom market for Indian )>ig iron and a favriundile considera- 
tion of the ease of manganese, alluded to the figures iil impoi Is of tln se in the 
Ih'itish market. Regarding jiig iron h(‘ eontimted that I mile he.d lieen exporting 
more to foreign markets than to the United Kingdom. In fact, .Tapan had been 
Indus best eiislomer. Mr, Raju also wanted to know how much Imhan goods 
were re-exported to other countries from (here. He did not want to stand in the 
way of Tatas getting jiroteclion, but it should not be at the ruin of other 
industries or impose too much of burden on the taxpayiT. Mr. liaju had not 
concluded when the J louse adjourned. 

lit. AUGUST :--Mr. Sitarani Raju resuming the Steel Bill discussion to-day 
opiiosed the Bill on bHialf of the consumers. 

Sir Leslie Hudson deplored that wdien the Government were not able to restore 
the five per cent cut and brought forward emergency biulgets (bey should abolish 
revenue duties in respect of certain sti'cl products tor whiidi h (3 found mo jiistifiea- 
tioii. Nor could he approve of the imposition of exeise iliity whose only corollary 
W'as that whenever any industry enjoying protection became sclf-su(iieient it should 
bo subjected to excise duty. 

Agreeing wdtli Sir Leslie Hudson, Mr. Modtj lodged emphatic protest against the 
abolition of revenue duties on certain British steel products and imposition of 
excise duty which would apply even to the unprotected produets. He asserted that 
the Tarill B laril had no business to meddle with revenue considerations. 

Mr. Mody liuoted figures and maintained that the scale of protection proposed 
in the Bill in respect of certain articles fell far short of an effective protection. He 
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0 U<?p:r 0 ted that some differential ion should be made between the tested and un- 
tested bars. He stressed the all-round national importance of the steel industry 
and pleaded for its protection. 

Sir James Qrigfj, meetinp; arp^uments advanced against the levy of Excise duty 
on certain steel produe.ls, stated that the loss estimated due to the lowering of import 
duties was about Us. dO lakhs which could not be met by the imposition of 
higher revenue duties on structurals or on galvanised sheets— revenue duties in 
respect of articles on which no protective duty is wanted if the law of diminishing 
return would operate. Th(', otdy course left to meet the loss was to have excise 
duty which, how*!ver, is not likely lo be a permanent feature. As regards differen- 
tiation in duties on the United Kingdom and contimnital products eoneerned, he 
assi'ited that eontinental products were quoted at dumping prices and so the United 
Kingdom had to be given simie preference. But that will not harm the Indian 
industry. He announced that ]0 per cent. imf)Ort duty on machinery would bo 
removed as soon as the finances improved. 

IMcssrs. Navalrai, Gaiiaprasad. Singh and Azhar All spoke on the Bill. Mr. 
S. C. Mitra enquircii why the 'I'atas should not produce Ht'>el at the cheapi'St rale 
when India produced pig iron cheapest. After Mr. Tliampan had made some observa- 
tions the House adjourned. 

Benoal Reoulution (1818) Repeal Bill 

2 nd. AUGUST : — In the Assernbv to-d ly, Mr. Amarnafh Daft moved his Bill 
l>roposing the r'-poa! of th'‘ Bnigal Regulation of ISiS. Mr. l)uti gave a historical 
rcirospirl to show that the R-‘gnlation was enacted in uunsnal time for maintaining 
alliances betvvec'n the (Jovernment and the Foreign Governments, but now it was 
voirked for quite diirorciit purposes and agiiiist persons who bv their v<tv nature 
could not have harboured violent intentions— persons bke Aswni Kumar Dutta. 

Captain Lalchati'l said (hat in the performanee of their duty of safeguarding the 
persons and firoperly of it.s eiMz ais (he (roveni incut had to resort to strong 
measures. Ofherwisi', nothing hut chaos w’onkl prevail. 

Mr. I). K. Lahiri CJniadhanj opined that terrorism could only bo fllampt'd out 
by the co-opcraiion of the jicople, and not by repressive laws which, on the other 
hand, promoted terrorism. 

Mr, A, Ciiatfrrjre. (oflicial, Bengal) saiil lint bcliind all the manifestations of 
the terrorist movement tlnu’e was some power which .\vas a source of mischief. 
Ill order to tackle this hidden ]) )wer the (Jovcrnnicnt must liave eertain powers, 
and the power conft>rred by the Rcgnlatitm was probably lilt' oidy power ( A voice : 
<>u!v ! ) which the Stale had for exeridsing in such oim-rgeneit'S. 

Mr. II, A. F. Metcalfe, Jvireigii Seeretary, said that 75 per cent, of the object of 
the Ib'gi lation had nothing to do with intnaal commotion, hut concerned foindgn 
and {'oliiical relations. Among the numerous Slates on the border of India where 
|)cnonal rule pri'vadcd dyaaslu's rose and fell and refugees entered India. It was 
es -e itial for the Government to possi'ss power to regulate the movements of these 
rcf'.igevS lest they escaped and caused miscdiicf in (heir eonntry. From the point 
of view of foreign relations alone it would bi* impracticable to deprive the Govern- 
ment. of the iiowers they possessed at present. 

Mr, Lalchaml Navalrai doubted whether the present civilisation required an obso- 
lete mea.sure, which was purely un-British and unlawful. 

Sir Henry Craik oppoR(’d the Bill and appealed for its rejection, even as the 
House only six months ago had decided. Let the House decide whether such a 
valuable W('apon, which the Government had, shoukl be taken away from them at 
the present stigo of conslitutional progress, when there wmre two menaces, namely, 
terrorism and communism. Terrorism was the public enemy number one, and com- 
munism was the public enemy number two. Sir Ili-nry Craik explained 
how such enemies Averc traced and, on what amount of officially sifted evidence, in 
order to save human lives who were intended victims of terrorists or aiiHrchists, 
He emphatically denied that the regulation was being abused. Lord Moth'y had 
been quoted, but Lord Morley was a statesman of the doctrinnaire school of liberal 
thought. Fven Lord Morley never yielded to pressure to repeal this regulation. (3n 
the other hand, Lord Morley had stated clearly the circumstances which justified the 
reteniion of the regulation and those very formidable and obscure circumstances exis- 
ted still and therefore, th (3 Government of India, while deploring its necessity, 
could not part with powers which it gave to the executive. 
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Sir Henry Craik here j^avc a clear cxposilion of how in Ihe Piinjah under the 
Crimiiia! Law A tneiicltncnt A(‘t vvhi<*h t^avc alrnoaL airnilar paw(Tt^ to th<’ Government 
they iiad to int<*rri certain individuals and how without sueh prompt action the 
lives of the intended victims would have been risk.al. They even know when, how 
and vvhi're the anaridiists planiu'd atienipt of their crime. Statements made by l^he 

1. J). otliecrs wi'i’c found in Od per cent of cases to bo well foundi'd, The 

Government W()iild stronely ojipose any attmiipt to deprive them of a very valuable 
instrument to save very valuable lives, both Indian and Jlntisb. L'd llic House 
re(‘all ibe fiiet that, only a few days ayo at (dne.i^o the Amcriean GoviTumciit had 
to shoot tb(' pnblie enemy number one. In India, the anarchist came wd'h his 
iibtiminable enlt and iliaholn-.al in^^-'iiuity, ami his aibHupt was delibiTalely to 
paial^Ht' and n nder iiielTeetual tin' whole nmehinery of the (4()V('rnment. (lommninsm, 
thoii}.di not so d;oi}j^erons jm anaielnsm, was a ^lowinij: danger in certain parts of 
India, as (Annmnnisi'- di rived ins)nration and finaneial hel[) from the (lornmunist 
I nternat ioiial wiih the olii-a*! i ve. of an armed revolution to subviit not only the 
exisiiii^ form of Government hut the whole fabric ot the society. 

He H.'iiil ; "One mernler altaekcd me in respect of the reply T ;i;ave yi'slerday about 
Ml’. S-irat (diandia Lose that. tln‘ Go\ernment ol Indii consulted the local 
( {oveni men t , and hi' imjdied that l>y ihis consniiation the Govern numt of India 
execeded (lie lights, staiiitory or leyal, and had shnllied olf the ri’sponsibditii's. In 
regard to that 1 am wln-lly‘ unrepmitaiit. 1 don’t, f ir a moiinMii, say that the 
(fov* riuneiit o( India by consnltnnj; the local Govirnment. liave ('vaded tlvir U'.s- 
poiihi'Mlity. In fiwt, 1 (O) fuither and say that the ( lov ei nimml of ludei womU havi' 
bu ll very, mueh to blame if it had come 1 . 1 a decision in a ease of tiuvr soil \Mtli- 
Oot eoi"j|illine the load aj/eiiey, llie Govi'rnnn'nt of Bene;,d'’. 

Sir I'fni Sn/‘jh (ionr pointi-d to the unanun'-ns leport ol the It 'piesove Laws 
G< nn m If te( p, (o aGiieh the ( ioverniueiit, members also aflixeil tlnir sie-riilnres, 
^di»y did iiot I be ( lovei ii inent. now snppoit that pie l:^e ? (rovernm'mt were I'fb'eii- 
V( ]\ (leab'iie \\i Ii 'rerroriKiK and (Gmmtinisis Mith the ( 'riminal Jjiw Ain’iidment Ad. 
Tlien, V h_\ leiai'i the reeidation whieli iltMned nninerous uinoe'ait persons tht' riydit 
to ju'ove iheir innoeenee ? d'he lloiisi' at this sta^e adjemined, 

The STEj'.t. ruoTEXTioN Biei. (< Ninth) 

3rd. AUGUST : -d'ho Assembly Inld an addnional sitliiie to-day in order to eon- 
elude lh(‘ debate on thi' Steel Pioteetion I'A'''Se Gnlv Bdl and n fer ii to a Sedeet. (,oni- 
miilee. Mr. A'r;///r/ wmwi Mndahar dealt first with the spe- -li of I he Finane'' Member 
vvliieh, Ihoiieli bcrcfi of iln toiie, had a areal amoimi, of subtle y aboui u. I Im iiist 
(jnestioii (0 ihbate was whether tin* ranoval of ihe reven.ie duly on ti'Sled sirudu- 
I'als \K‘is jiiHiified. ll(‘ said that for lifteon years they had b am heanne kiiianei* 
Members n'^ardine- tin* d tb'KMK'e between protedi\e iluUes and re^’imue duties and 
had !)(■( n iKuie the V ib'cr for n. 

'Idle Pnianee Menilar liad fallen into tlio same confusion of whu‘h lio aeeused 
IMr. Mody. The fact of Die mailer was that tin* Finanee Me.nbe'' had not, i -ad all 
Die hleraiiirc on tin’ siibj and the d hale winch look iilaee m the Assembly in DH,), 
'Idle revenue duty on tested slriietnrals woull >ield tv\0 lakhs and Ihe F'nanec 
MemlK'i’ would, as years rollt'd by, know that he could not allord to {j;ive up 
f’V('ii a thousand rupees. ihe I’anll Board Avent. entirt'ly outside its ti'ims 
of ri'fi'renee which ier|Uir<*d proteeiimi of the Indian indiisiry, and not of iho 
industry aboard. He hopi'd tliat ihn act of the Tariff Bnard would not he* eousid'’r- 
ed a preecdeni for the lutiirc and lint, revenue duties would e.oniiiiue to exist for 
finaneial reasons In (his ease, of eours'-. Die revenue duly was also helpful to some 
rnt.dneerin^ works in India and the noble t!:"stnre of the Gonirress. Broeei'dine;, Mr. 
Mndahar deseiihed the TarifI Bo.ird’s reeommendai ion as well as the GovernmcMit’s 
Heet'ptaneo thereof to rednea' the duty on ^^alvani'-ed hheets as ‘’most extraordinarily 
suffinsin^^ and impr(.per”. 'J’he Board had looked at this question with a complete 
lack of judicial impartiality. He reealled the history of the protective duty on p^al- 
vanised sheets and Dk' Ottawa Cntifercnee observations as to the preference on tins 
article and said thatinteinal consumption in this respect had pjrown and India 
could not, tliereforc, cxfiort bar to En^Dand for conversion into galvanised sheets. 
Th(' Finance Member hinted at a political calamity if this is not fijiven to the 
British manufacturer. I can even apprceiatc that argument, hut then, don t come 
and call this a protective measure. And you come forward and justify this as 
ncecBsary in the intcrcsrs of tin* ajjjriculturists because you say that galvanised sheets 
are required by the agriculturists. What do you know of the conditions or tho 
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agriculturists ? Continuing, Devvan Bahadur Ramaswami Mudaliar asked the House 
to read the piteous representations made by European firms working in India for 
proteciion. Every European firm working in India was as much entitled to pro- 
tection as an Indian firm, but hire was a ease of so-called rationalized industry of 
England, which undercut firms in India. 'rii(*y had takem away tite orders for the 
Narbadda bridge, and engineering firms in India were praying for orders for the 
Howrah Bridge, a like of wliich work occurred only once in a lifetime. Had the 
Einanee Member forgotten the “Buy British’’ slogan placarded all over England ? 

Sir James Orir/f/ : That, includes Empire goods. 

Deican Bahadur Mudahnr Yes. but what about the slogan of ‘'home eonsurap- 
tion in home luarkiUs” ? What we too want in India is home maiket for home 
consumption (cheers). Dewan lUihadiir said that if the Tarifi' Board’s projiosuls were 
aceejued, the ingineering lirms in Calcutta w'ould lose all custom to the Calcutta 
Branch of a Bniisli Company. 

Sir Abdur Rahim said ill it before ho sat on the Select Commiltco he would 
like to know whether it would be open in the Committee to move omission of the 
excise duly. 

Sir James Qncjd said tliat a point of ])riiici|)Ie was for the chair to decide, but 
the (Jovcrnmeiit regarded tin; excise duly a Vital part of the Bill, and its loss 
would he. iiiuivab nt to tlie loss of the Bill. 

The President ruled that the jirincijdc to which the House would he committed 
by rebTi'ing I hii Bill to a Select Committee was that the iron sliu'l industry required 
])rou'etion to])poHiUon clu'eis). It might hiq that in the opinion ot i.he CovernmiMit 
the excise duty was C'Senii.il to make good the loss, but the principle of the Bill 
was one ot the protection to the steel indnsiry. 

Sir Abdur Rahim resuming said ih.it that being thi’ position ho would support 
the Bill, as on ground of national defence alone .lamshedpur works deserved pro- 
tection. Coiieludiiig, Sir Ab lur U iliim (‘xpresseJ the opinion that British industrialists 
with their keen business acumen would be able to lake the maximum advantage of 
the preferi'iiee granted to tliem. 

Sir Joseph Bhare replying to the deliate said that it was not necessary for him to 
reply in ibnail, as it was the geniu-al desire of ihe House that the Bill should goto Select 
(lommiltec'. Sir .Biscfili added that Government did not intend it, to be a jiermiuient 
imposition and a'^siirt'd the Assembly ihai it would lie la nioved as soon as finaiuual 
considerations iiermitted, Ihe objection to ihe excise duly was based on misapprc- 
hi'iision. Sir .losojih Bhorc next, referred to Dewan Buliidiir Mudaliar's remarks, 
and said that over galvanist'd sheets, Guvernnn'nt jnoposal bcnefitied the agiieiiltur- 
isl eon.siwners to the I'xtent of forty-i'igiit laklis. Diovaii Bahadur Mudaliar Inul 
vvaioed galvanised shetts to come at the satin; price into Jndii, whether fiom Brilain 
or (oiidiieiif. Jle was wrong in supposing that oin' hundred and sixty rupees per 
Ion lor British slna ts hft a Itirge margin of jirofit, Tiie Ottawa (committee’s report 
did not support, that veiw. The motion for a Select Committee was passed without 
division. The House then adjourned till the Gth. 

BeNOAL CRtMtNAE LaW AMENP. BiI.E ( i'ONTP. ) 

6th. AUGUST : — On the House resuming discussion on tlu' Bengal Detenus Bil,! 
Mr. J'dfU's altemjit to insert a new clause, namely that section 4 of the Bengal (.-n- 
nnnul Law Amciulment Supjilemeiilary Act of Itl.'ij shall be omitted, proved abortive. 
jBinng ihc third reading of the Bill, Dr. Zuiuildin Ahmed atnbuted all terrorist 
evils in Bengal to the dc-feetive system ol the L^iiiversily of (Jaleutta, which had led 
to the dwindling of the predominant position the Bengalees once held both in Go- 
vernment and outside. 

Strongly objecting to the measure of externraent of Bengal detenus being made 
permanent, Mr. Satish Sen quoted extracts from Government reports showing that 
there was no justification for it. He maintained that relaxation of repressive laws 
was not responsible for the increased recrudesecncc of terrorist activities. 

Mr. S. C. ^^itra asserted that the Bill should bo thrown out. Why, in the vast 
province of Bengal, he asked, the Governm(;nt should not find some segregated place 
to confine the detenus ? Mr, Mitra pointed out the various dilficulties regarding 
interviews and correspondence if the detenus were to ho sent outside Bengal. He 
deplored the Government’s refusal of interviews with detenus and read letters, sta- 
ting that the relatives of the detenus at Dooli had for months together uo iiiforma- 
Bon about their wards. “We are now speaking of tested and untested steel’’, Mr. 
Mitra said, “but where is the tested, untested or even fabricated evidence against thg 
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detenus justifyin^^ their extern merit Cantinuinp;, Mr. Mitra referred to the com- 
munal riolB ot iJiiccti,. in which a rcBponsihle oflicial broiif 2 ;ht false charges against 
Hindus and yet the action of the official concerned was shielded. By the present 
Bill even the little sense of British justice, which Indians had, would be gone and 
the future generation w'ould hold those Government officials, who were responsible 
for such Bill ami, therefore, for fostering terrorism in Bengal as being public ene- 
mies of the Slate. 

Mr. Bhagairam Puri, recording protest against the Bill, asked why the Govern- 
ment did not wait to bring this Bill before the Ass(3ml)iy next January. Where 
was the burry lor it ? Mr. Puri contended that terrorism or anarchism was but a 
passing yibasc and not a permanent feature of Bengal life, and so, such a legisla- 
tion should not be givtoi a irermanent lease of life on iho statute book. It was 
oppostil to all rules of justice. 

Mr. B. Das attributed the terrorist jJiase to acute unemployment in Bengal 
as well as to terroiising methods of the Governmi'iit, which incarcerated Mr. 
(irandlii on his return from the itound Tabic Conference. In fact, terrorism would 
not have revived itself but for the Government imprisoning him. Yet there was 
Mr. Anklesana in the Assembly, who had the audacity to di'seribe Mr. Gandhi as 
an apostle of all subversive movements in India. No Parsec would subscribe to this 
view of Mr. Anklesana, who evidently was trying to hobnob with the Hanalauists 
of Gnzfat for his election to the Assembly. 

IDiWan liainasmami Mudaliar, on behalf of the Indeiiondenis. informed that 
his J ally would vole against the Bill as the Government was not prepared to limit 
Ibc life of the Bill to three years. 

77(0 flojtic Mcfiihcr, n'plying to the debate, said that the dfudsion of the Govi'i’ii- 
ment to make powers permanent did not mean that the Act. would neei'ssanlv 
remain on the statute book for over, it meio'ly meant that so long as the terrorist 
danger was an imminent one, this very valuable wea])on would be available to be 
used. When the movement would finally be brought under eontrol, there was no 
reason why this Act should not be repealed. It was only pcTmaiient in the sense 
that the Government wanted it to be continually available so long as the danger, 
for which tlic Act was required, was present. Sir Henry Craik assured Dr. Zia- 
uddiu that the Bengal Government wiTc giving anxious consideration to the question 
as to how far the system of education was helping the recruitment of icrrorists. 
Wir Henry said that by this law tht^ (Joverninent did not hope finally to crush the 
movement. Causes were deeper than that and social and economic factors would 
rc(|uire a careful examination, but it should not be bt'yona the wit oi man to devise 
some escape from these difiieuities. 

d'he juirpose of establishing the Dcoli Camp was really (o [uit detenus in an 
inaccessible place where the Government had made elaborate rules regulating tln^ 
condition of life of detenus. Mr. S. C. Mitra, the champion of detenus, had made 
a Btavemeut from interested parlies, but Sir Henry Oriuk assured that, he would 
see that no abuses took ])laee and would pay a personal visit to the Dcoli Camp as 
soon as po88il)le. He further assured that there was no hunger-strike at Deo)'. 

The House divided and passed the Bill by 54 against 54 votes. The Assembly 
then adjourned. 

Assam Ceiminaj. Law Amend. Bill (Contd.) 

7lh. AUGUST Questions over, Sir Henry Craik moved that the Assam Criminal 
Law Amendment 8up[)lementary Bill be taken into consideration. 

In moving for consideration of the Bill, the Home Member said that the necessity 
for the present Bill arose out of the fact that the Assam Council had recently passed 
a measure barring the jurisdiction of the High Court in respect of persona arrested 
and detained under that measure which wuis vltra vires of that Council. 

Mr. Phookan pointed out that the original Act, which was sought to be supple- 
mented, was not available in the library and therefore until the members knew what 
the original Act was, they could not form any opinion on the new bill. 

On the Leader of the House agreeing to print and circulate the Assam Act, hifl 
suggestion to postpone consideration of the bill till Monday next was accepted. 

Carriage ry Air 

On the motions of Sir Frank Noyce, the Bill to give effect in British India to 
convention for unification of certain rules relating to international carriage by air 
and the Bill to make better provision for control of the manufacture, possession, 
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use, operation, sale, import and export of air-crafts as reported by the Select Com- 
mittee were taken into consideration and passed without any amendment. 

Mechanical Lighters Bill 

The House also passed on the motion of the Finance Member the Mechanical 
Lighters Bill as reported by the Select Committee which suggested the imposition of 
excise duty of Rs. 1-8 on every lighter instead Rs. 2 as originally proposed. 

Mr. B hup at Singh tried without success to cut down the amount of duty to Re. 1, 
nor was Dr. successful when ho wanted to insert a new clause making the 

section relating to raising the customs duty by corresponding excise duty over and 
above the revenue duty of 50 per cent ad valorem, immediately operative, leaving the 
other sections to the Governor-Gencral-in-Council, 

Indian Navy (Discipline) Bill 

Bumhy then moved the reference to a select committee of the Indian Navy 
(Discipline) Bill. He said that the bill was circulated last February and the opinions 
received were favourable to the bill and no point which had not been discussed in 
the Assembly had been raised by those who expressed opinions on the bill. Dealing 
first with the suspicion voiced in the previous debates, Col. Lumby said that the 
naval policy of the (.Tovernment of India was not to build big ships but to have a 
small squadron for local naval defence of India’s coasts, harbours and Indian ship- 
ping, such as the destruction of enemy submarines, conveying of ships from port 
to port, destroying mines laid by enemies, etc. As for the other objection, he said 
that by passing the bill the navy would not cost India any more than it did at 
present. Indianization was progressing. Out of 117 officers three were already 
Indians and in two years they would be 14. The ratio of two British to one 
Indian oracer was not sacred and could be changed, but at present there was no 
keenness among Indian boys for entry into this service. He hoped that this would 
improve after the bill is passed and the navy gets additional status and prestige by 
being called the Royal Indian Navy. As for the constitutional objection, he held 
that so long as defence was a reserved subject they could not make their decisions 
sumect to the vote of the legislature, but the (TOvernraent of India were definitely 
pledged to consult the legislature before lending its navy to the British Govern- 
ment for defensive purposes other than those of India. Col. Lumby appealed 
to the House to give encouragement to a service which had been very much dis- 
appointed for the past six years for not being able to get a better status and pres- 
tige and was sure that members who helped in passing the bill would never regret 
having done so. (Applause). 

Mr. Sitarama jlaju said that in considering the bill two questions required 
answers from ‘ho Government, who created the Indian navy, and when with these 
questions feir chamiikhaui Chetty opened the attack on the bill in the last occasion 
when it was thrown out by the Assembly (non-official applause) he reinforced the 
nrgiiment of the Zamindar Association of Calcutta {Mr. B. Das : Loyalist 

I'vngdh A.88ociatioii) that the bill should not be passed at a time when the new 
constitution was on the anvil. The speaker expressed the discontent of the general 
public against the pace of Indianization and disappointment that India’s quota for 
within the quota of Great Britain under the armament limitation so 
nat India could not build a navy without first getting the consent of Britain for a 
reauction in their navy. Mr. Raju had not concluded when the House adjourned. 

’“I^eBuming the discussion on the Navy Bill to-day, Sir Henry 
Uidney demanded greater Indianisation and asked the House to modify the Bill in 
suen a way as to make the present Indian marine the nucleus of the Indian Navy, 
ine lioyal Indian Marine is known in Bombay as a white elephant maintained at 
an enormous cost but without any good results. 

TYinf- specially the elected members, to reject the select committee 
wL- K convincing speech pointed out the dangers to 

wnicn tne Assembly was going to expose itself by giving its sanction to the Bill 
wnicn in effect would keep the Indian Navy under the entire control of the British 

vy and Parliament but for which India would have to pay without any controlling 
exercisable by India’s legislature. The situation, he maintained, was 
object of the bill was to introduce the same standard of 
oiscipime in Indian Navy so that in time of war, Britain might easily bring into 
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requisition Indian Na^al forces for which India would pay but over which she 
would have no control. 

Mr. B. Das, speaking!: on the Bill, objected to sanction of Indian navy beinj; crea- 
ted before the Array expenditures of other countries and showed how India in com- 
parison with her revenues spent lavishly on the Army. This was due to India’s be- 
ing a subordinate country. 

In a fiery speech Biwan Bahadur Rauiaswami Mudaliar asked the House to 
reject the Ihll altogether before they knew what would be the constitutional position 
of India with regard to the defence problems, whether India would have a free hand 
and control over her navy and whether the Indian Navy would be used outside 
Indiau water without the consent of Indian legislatures. Continuing, Dewan Bahadur 
Karasawamy Mudaliar said it was improper to say that no objection should be taken 
to the Bill beeauHc India had commitLed herself in the Round Table Conference to 
defence being a reserved subject and leaving the control over defence to the Viceroy. 
He referred to what happened at the Round Table Conference and asked Sir Nripen 
Wircar to bear him out. 

After Col. Lurnby replied the Select Comraittco motion was carried by 58 against 
34 votes. The House then adjourned. 

Indian Christians in Services 

9tlhi. AHGUST In Ihc Assembly to-day the Indian Christian community came 
in for n uih sympathy and fralcrual consideration in course of the speeches made 
by Vr-wn h'.hadur Mudaliar, Sir Barisinyh Qour, Mr. Agyanral, Dr. Ziauddin 
•lud oiherp who agret'd that the claims of the Indian Christian community for 
ad 'qiiat^' roprcsi iitiition in the rublic Services and committees to be set up for 
ecltling tno (mnsiitutional future of India, should be recognised. 

D*'}('an Bahadur Mudaliar sad that Indian Christians like certain other minority 
eotUDJunitie. had no exlra-territoiial inclinations and did not look either to Mecca 
or Ja/ian for inspiration, They are children of the soil and they are indians first 
and last 

Mr. Trivedi replying on behalf of the Government showed by quoting statistics 
that ImlijiU Christians were represented in the services controlled by the Govern- 
ment of India much in excess of the proportion of their population. Assuring that 
their claiiiis for ri'presentation in the constitutional committees would be considered, 
he asked Mr. l)e 8ouza to withdraw his resolution. 

After strongly criiicising the Government for their scanty attention given to the 
Indian Christians, Mr. De Souza wanted permission of the i louse to svithdraw his 
resolution which the House stoutly refusi'd, the Government Benches reraaining neutral. 
The resolution was ultimately accepted amidst prolonged cheers. 

Improvement of Coal Trade 

Mr. Ghuzunv! (lien moved his resolution asking the House to appoint a committee 
to enquire us to how far the present abnormal depression in Indiau coal trade and 
indiwtry wms due to the work of the State-owned railway collieries and present sur- 
charge of railway freight on coal and other causes and to suggest ways and means 
for Its improvemcnf, 

The impoitance of coal as a key and basic industry and as being vital to the 
economic structure of India was emphasised by Mr. Ghiiznavi in support of his re- 
solution, He declared that coal was a national asset and of all the countries in the 
Empire, India ranked only second to Great Britain in the volume and production 
of coal. Mr, Ghuznavi said that some form of control of the potential productive 
capacity of mines can alone raise the prices to a higher economic level. Some other 
factors upon the removal of which depends to a great extent the improvement in 
the trade position include (i) acquisition and development of uneconomic State- 
owned and Company-owned railway collieries, the railways being the single largest 
consumer of coal in India ; (li) high railway freight of 15 p. c. surcharge on long 
distance coal traffic ; (iii) differential treatment to C. P. coal in the matter of railway 
freight ; (iv) increased and increasing substitution of oil fuel in the place of coal 
and (v) numerous taxes and cesses which no other industry except coal is required 
to pay. Referring to the present resolution which should not be made an excuse 
for delaying the restriction scheme, Mr. Ghuznavi said that he had; the support of 
collieries represeniing four-fifths of the total output and had the backing or three 
premier organisations like the Indian Mining AssociatioD, the Indian Mining Federa- 
tion and the Indian Oolliery-owners’ Association. 
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Mr. P. R. Rau, Financial Coramiasioner, replyin^if said that Mr. Ghuznavi had 
changed his views in as much as two years the latter advocated the lowering of 
prices in coal whereas to-day he wanted to raise the price in coal. 

On assurances being given that the Government would enquire into the condition 
of the coal trade, Mr. Ghuznavi withdrew his resolution. The House then adjourned 
till the 13th. 

Assam Criminal LaW Amend. Bill (Contd.) 

13th. AUGUST Questions over, the Assembly resumed discussion of the Ass- 
am Bill. Mr. Phookan objected to the measure on two gLOUiids, namely, that it 
was bad in law to detain persons indefinitely without trial on evidence tendered 
which was not tested and that the law was unnecessary specially in his province where 
even boyish pranks of frightening others with toy pistols or use of crackers even 
on festive occasions were absent. Continuing, Mr. Phookan said that the procedure 
adopted ui detaining persons on mere suspicion without trial is looked upon with 
grave suspicion by the public. He warned the Government that by the introduction 
of the measure, the Government cannot achieve their object. 

Amidst loud cheers, Mr. K. C. Neo(jy rose to oppose the Bill. He emphasised 
that BO for as Bengal is concerned, the right of appeal is not now looked upon 
as a valued one as in almost all cases, persons convicted by Special Tribunals who 
succeed in getting tlK'msclvcs acqiiilted on appeal arc immediately arrested under 
the preventive sections of the Onrainal Law Amendment Act. He deplored 
Government’s undermining respect of the people in the British judicial system which 
has been so long working as a bulwark against all anti-Government agitation and 
that High Courts should be saved from such humiliation. He even asked 
if the High Courts had that amount of independence which they generally enjoy 
in dealing with political cases. In Bengal, he said, public confidence had been 
shaken in the independence of the; judges. With reference to the Punjab he quoted 
at length from the speech made by Justice Shadilal on his retirement in replv to 
addresses presented to him wliere ho mentioned difficulties and disadvantages which 
the judges sufTtir from in following the doctrine of British judicial system under 
peculiar circumstances in India which tend to impair the independence of the 
judiciary. 

Mr. Ahdal Matin Ghoudhury opposing the Bill said the circumstances in Assam 
are quite different from Bengal and no such legislation can be justified. 

Sardar Sant Singh thought that the repeal of repressive laws was the only 
remedy of terrorist menace. Time had come, he observed, when Government had 
^tter to decide once for all whether they wanted the rule of law or rule of repression. 
Mr. J. R, Scott and Mr. Anklcsaria supported the bill. Mr. S/m/i Daudi 
^ lhat Government had a poor case in justification of the bill. 

D by the Government were afraid of the judiciary, asked Mr. S. C. Mitra who 
entered into a strong protest against continued encroachment on Indian judiciary by 
the executive. 

Admitting that the provisions in the Bengal or the Assam Criminal Law Amcnd- 
moiif Acts were quite drastic, the Law Member argued the case from the standpoint 
01 a purely professional lawyer, saying that if the statute provided that persons 
could be detained without trial the High Court had no right to interfere. 

Dewan Bahadur Ramaswami Mudaliar considered the section of the Bill barring 
the jurisdiction of the High Court as most dangerous which should not bo treated 
iu a light-hearted fashion. 

After Sir Henry Graik had replied, the motion for consideration of the Bill was 
passed by 5G against 28 votes. The House theu adjourned, 

14th. AUGUST The Asserabiy passed by 47 to 22 votes the Assam Criminal 
Law Amendment Bill. Mr. Mitra was the onlv person who spoke opposing the 
Bill at the third reading stage. 

Indian Army Amend. Bill 

Col. Lumby then moved consideration of the Bill as reported by the select committee. 
In doing so, he read a letter from the Commandant of the Military Academy showing that 
the progress made by cadets was very satisfactory and that the academy had made 
a wonderful beginning. Training there was more in keeping with Indian tradition 
than obtained at Sandhurst. It was not true that Indian cadets would suffer under 
any inferiority complex aa compared to Sandhrust cadets. He appealed to the 
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House not to make the question of the superiority or inferiority complex a stunt 
and give young Indian officers a square deal. 

The President disallowed Mr. Ilarbans Singh’s amendments which were of a 
dilatory character. 

Eemarking that the select committee did not recommend any postponement, 
Kumear Raghbir Singh said that Ihe bill was necessary. Ho urged equal oppor- 
tunities for Indian officers as enjoyed by British officers. He was afraid the 
principle underlying the bill was dictated by the War Office. 

Mr. B, V, Jadhav, while supporting the bill, complained that salary and allow- 
ances given to Indian commissioned officers were low as compared to those given 
to officers from Britain. The speaker reminded the House of the assurance given 
by the Comraandcr-in-Chief in JO.n that the question of Tndianisation would be 
judged in the light of conduct and efficiency of Indian officers seven years after 
and said that the Cornmander-in-Ohicf of 19.'t8 should carry out that promise. 

Sir Abdur Rahim spoke for three quarters of an hour. He complimented Col. 
Lumby for his conciliatory spirit in the select committee and for his eloquent 
speech in the House but ihe fact remained that Indian commissioned officers, even 
if duly qualified, would not be able to command mixed formations which would 
include British Officers. Which meant that Indian officers would feel their progress 
hampered m higher commands and would not be able to look forward such chances 
of command. Col. Lumby tried to draw a red herring across th(>ir path by talking 
againt^t superiority and inferiority complex, but the House was accustomed to such 
things from Government members and would not be taken in by it. (Laughter.) 
The oositioh of Indian commissioned officers would be like a provincial service 
effietr appointed to listed posts, whereas the I. C. S. received promotion nutomati- 
L'llly. He wanted an assurance from the Army Secretary that distinction would not be 
made m higher commands and regulations drawn hereafter must honour that assurance. 

Col. Lumby replying to the debate said that the question dividi'd itself into two. 
Firstly, the position of the Indian commisioned officers in the Indian Army would 
be the same as of a British officer in British service. Secondly, as regards the 
British army in India, it lielonged to a diffierent service and His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would not be prepared to give complete pow’cr of command to anybody who 
did not belong to that service. But it would be open to the Commandcr-in-Chief 
and commanders on special occasions to decide to appoint Indian commissioned 
officers to command mixed formations. kSucli issue would not arise for another 
20 years at least and ho could not say what a Gommander-in-Ohief or Commander 
of those days would do when such contingimcy arose. It seemed to him that it 
would bo very difficult to refuse such Indian officer the command of h mixed for- 
mation. Or an alternative would be to keep British and Indian formations altogether 
separate. He felt that it was open to the I louse to leave things as they were and 
not give Hehradun cadets Indian commission, but he also felt that sooner or later 
if Indian aspirations were to be fullilled an Indian commission would have to bo 
started and the service cut into two. It was not a question of superiority or 
inferiority complex, but of two types of service, one British and one Indian. 

The motion to take the bill into consideration was adopted by 44 to 31 votes. 

President’s Important Ruling 

ISth. AUGUST 'A very acute and intricate legal situation arose in which 
Sir Abdur Rahim, Sir Hansingh Gonr, the Law Member, Ihe Army Secretary, 
Diwan Bahadur Ramasivamy Miidaliar and the President took part when Sir 
Abdur Rahim moved an aniendracnt to the Army Bill in the Assembly to-day. 
Sir Abdur Rahim wanted to insert a new clause wffiich w’ould make the status and 
opportunities for promotion and power of command, rank and precedence of the 
Indian commissioned officers in the Indian Army the same as those of the British 
officers in the Iiiduiu Army in all units and formations. 

To this the Army Secretary objected, saying that it was outside the competence 
of this legislature under section 71 of the Indian Army Act to legislate in a way 
which might affect the British officers serving in the Indian Army. 

Sir Abdur Rahim and Sir Harisingh Qour pointed out that in that case the 
whole Bill was ^ultra vires’, as many of its clauses, notably clause 5, 20, 22 and 
others, sought to introduce legislation which concerned the British officers. 

The Law Member^ explaining the word “aflect’, said that affecting means prejudi- 
cially affecting, and in these clauses the position of British officers was not prejudi- 
cially affected. 
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The House was in eager suspense when Sir Shanmulcham Chetty rose to give his 
ruling on the point of order, and after quoting relevant act8 and sections relating 
to the issue, he held amidst deafening cheers that Sir Abdur Kahim's amendment 
was ‘intra vires’ of the Assembly. In support of his ruling Sir Shanmukham Chetty 
observed : “The legislative jurisdiction of Indian legislature is derived from the 
authority of British Parliament. Limitations imposed on the legislative jurisdiction 
of this House are contained in section 65 of the Government of India Act. When- 
ever the question is raised whether a certain provision is ‘ultra vires’ or ‘intra 
vires’ of this legislature, the Chair has to carefully examine the provisions of section 
05 of the Government of India Act. Sub-clause 1 of section 05 defines the terri- 
torial and personal jurisdiction of this House. The amendment and the clause in 
question have first to be examined as to whether it is covered by paucity of terri- 
torial and personal jurisdiction conferred upon this legislature by section 05.'’ 

After quoting a relevant sub-scction of section 65 of the Government of India 
Act, Sir Shanmukham Chetty asserted ; “The Indian Legislature had got powers 
to legislate for the Indian forces serving in India. The Indian Forces has got 
only a territorial connotation and no racial connotation. This House has got 
territorial jurisdiction over them. The Bill before the House seeks to create a new 
command of officers called Indian commissioned officers. 

“These officers” continued Sir Shanmukham Chetty, “may be composed either of 
Indians or of Britishers and this House has got jurisdiction to legislate for both of 
these classes. The amendment of Sir Abdur Rahim seeks to define the status and 
powers of the Indian commissioned officers who are to be created by the present 
Bill. It is perfectly open to this legislature lo define what the powers and status of 
those officers could be and would be. So, looking from (he point of view of paucity of 
jurisdiction this House has got right to define the status and powers of the Indian 
commissioned officers. Since the Indian eommissioned officers are to be created anewt 
they could not obviously have been covered by any of the provisions of the Indian 
Army Act (Parliamentary Enactmenf). What the Chair has now to decide is 
whelher the amendment of Sir Abdur Rahim even in Ihe negative manner could 
affect the position and status of the officers who enjoy what position they have 
under the Indian Army Act or the King’s Regulations, The contention of the 
Law Meriibcr and the Army Secretary is that the amendment will affict the status 
of those British officers whose status is derived l)y the King’s liegulations. But 
neither the Law Member rioi the Army Secretary have shown me any provision of 
the King’s Regulations by which it is specially provided that a British officer should 
under no circumsiances be placed under the command of an Indian officer. 

Sir Shanmukham addi-d, “In the absence of any such provision the Chair must 
hold even negatively that the amendment of Sir Albdur Rahim docs not contravene 
any provision of the King’s Regulations. 

Then the President examined the amendment in the light of the limitations 
imposed by sub-clause 2 of section 65 of the Government of India Act which pro- 
vides that the Indian legislature has no power unless expressly so authorised to 
repeal or affect the Army Act, the Air Force Act etc. 

Sir Shanmukham said, “Government’s contention is that Sir Abdur Rahim’s 
amendment will affect seetioii 71 of the Government of India Act which authorised 
the King to make Regulations for vesting powers and command on the officers 
belonging to his Majesty’s forces. It has not been contended that the purport 
of section 71 is to vest power exclusively in His Majesty the King. If the purport 
of section 71 was that no one except the King shall create any rules to define the 
command of officers, then the contention of the Government would bo right. By 
incorporation in this Bill the amendment of Sir Abdur Rahim this legislature will 
not ill any way interfere with the powers vested in the King by section 71. If this 
amendment is accepted the result will be that the povicrsof command with regard 
to the Indian commissioned officers will be regulated by this provision. But it 
would perfectly be open to override the provisions of this Bill by a new enactment. 

Sir Henry Gidney, Mr. Yamin Khan^ and Mr, B. Das whole-heartedly supported 
Sir Abdur Rahim’s amendment. They would have the entire Bill chucked out 
rather than see the Government not agreeing to accept this amendment. Sir Henry 
Gidney said that there should bo no more camouflage and the situation that the 
British officers are unwilling to be equal in status to the Indian officers must be 
ended by all costs. Sir Henry characterised Sir Shanmukham Chetty’s ruling as 
one of the greatest he had seen during the last 14 years of his membership. The 
temper of the House was at once realised when ihe Government detected that even 
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their habitual supportersiturncd enthusiastic supporters of the amendment. Sir Frank 
Noyce declared that the Government mij^ht be prepared to accept the amendment 
but they wanted time to consider the situation to which Sir Abaur Rahim agreed. 
Further discussion on the Army Bill was therefore dropped and the House 
adjourned. 

Bengal Regulation Repeal Bill (Contd.) 

16 lh. AUGUST The discussion was resumed on Mr. Amarmth Dutt's 
Bill to repeal Bengal Regulation III of 1818. 

Mr. 5. C. Mitrn said that Mr. Metcalfe had stated that the Regulation was used 
to the extent of 75 per cent, in cases connected with foreign and political relations. 
Mr. Mitra had asked for a statement about such prisoners ten days ago, but the state- 
ment had not been made so that he could not test the accuracy of Mr. Metcalfe’s 
statement. 

Sir Henry Craik, interruptirg, said that he had laid on the table of the House 
a statement the other day, showing that of the 73 prisoners under the Regulation 46 
were for foreign and political reasons and 27 from British India for reasons of 
internal commotion. 

Mr. Miira accepted these figures, but maintained that, while the Government 
could retain that part of the Regulation which dealt with foreign and political 
relations, it should repeal the Regulation to the extent it concerned internal commo- 
tion. HiB rcasorih was that provincial and central laws had been passed enabling 
the Government to deal with terrorism, communism and such other dangers. 

Mr. K. C. Neogy held that the Regulation was misused. Ho referred to the 
case of th*" late Mr, .1. M. Scn-Giipta, who was essentially a man of peace, but who 
on the day he landed in Bombay on return from a trip to Europe, was arrested 
under Regulation III. The popular view was that this action was taken because 
Mr. Hen-Gupta presided over a Calcutta meeting, which condemned depredation by 
the police and the local authorities in Chittagong who were accused by a committee, 
consisting of landed public men, of having caused a riot. Moreover, Lord Reading 
had told them that the material was scrutinised by two High Court Judges, but 
actually it was discovered that it was not so and the Home Member had admitted 
that the information which the Government acted on was no more that what was 
8Ui)pIied by iiiform(?ra and scrutinised by a senior police officer. Mr. Neogy asked 
Mr. Me calfe to seek a separate consolidated law in order to deal with foreign 
pd political obligations, but, so long as men like the late Mr. Sen-Guptu could be 
imprisoned under the Regulation, the speaker would oppose continuance of such law 
on the Statute Book. 

Mr. Oaija prasad Singh said that the Regulation did not impose obligation iu 
Government to inform the accused of the charge against him, wib the result that 
it was possible that some of the prisoners were innocent. 

Maulvi Shafi Daudi said that the Regulation was out of date and appealed to 
the European group to support the repeal of such a Regulation in the last days of 
the present Assembly. 

Raja Bahadur G. Kri^hiianiacharya abhorred all repressive laws, but said that 
he would have supported the regulation if the Government had not poBsessed other 
weapons. The case of Mr. Surat Chandra Bose was particularly hard. A man who 
had earned Rs. ‘JO, 000 piT month would not be so devoid of sense as to bring 
himself under the Regulation. 

Mr. B. Das contended that the Regulation was always used [against national 
workers, and with a view to putting down national aspirations. 

Mr. Amarnath Dutta wanted the Government to give an assurance that the 
Regulation would be confined to cases involving international obligations. 

Sir Henry Craik, replying to the debate, answered the various speakers. He told 
Mr. Mitra that 19 prisoners in Bengal were dealt with under the Regulation before the 
Bengal Anti-Terrorist Act was passed. But in the case of the other provinces, such 
as the N. W. F. P , no other power existed to detain dangerous terrorists beyond two 
months except the Regulation. 

As for Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose, the protest by him reached the Horne Member 
only half an hour before he entered the House. Sir Henry said he had been accused 
of breaking the silence of his predecessor. But he had again seen the documents 
and this convinced him that his previous statement, namely, that Mr. Bose was 
deeply involved in the terrorist movement, was quite correct. 
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Mr. G. P. Singh : Will you let him clear his conduct by a trial, even held in 
camera ? , . ^ 

Sir Henry Craik said that the BUggestion required separate consideration. He 
asked that he would see whether any official record had been kept of the conversa- 
tions referred to by Mr. Bose. He assured Mr. Neogy that he was not a diehard 
and wished that Mr. Neogv had not dug up the alleged sins of his predecessors over 
what Lord Reading said when the point was fully answered in the past. As for Mr. 
B. Das, if he had studied the views of Mr. Vallabhbhai Patel and even Mr. Gandhi, 
who would be the future leaders of Mr Das, he would have known that they did 
not approve of communist activities. Of the six Communists dealt under the Regula- 
tion four were released as not being considered dangerous any more. The Home Member 
said that owing to the consistency and persistence of Mr. Amarnath Dutt, the 
subject had been discussed often in the House and hoped that the House could 
not accept Mr. Dutt’s motion. 

The House divided and rejected the repealing Bill by 52 votes to 37. 

Mjnou Girlb* Protection Bill 

Bai Bahadur Raghbir Singh moved that the Bill to protect minor girls 
under 14 against their being sold by parents or guardians to bridegrooms, be refer- 
red to a Select Committee. Mr. Sttarama Raju opposed the Bill on the ground that 
the Bill was unnecessary as the Barda Act prevented the marriage of girls below 
14. Messrs. Brijkishor, Navalrai, Ziauddin Ahmed and others also made some obser- 
vations. Sir Nripen Sircar pointed out certain technical difficulties in suitably 
drafting the Bill which was ill-conceived. Mr. Satish Sen held that the measure was 
mischievous as it would interfere with legitimate marriages. Sir Hari Singh Gour 
supported the Bill. Diivan Bahadur Ramasmami Mudaliar assorted that social 
reforms of this nature should be brought about by promotion of public opinion. 
Sir Henry Craik observed that though the object of the Bill might be laudable, it was 
impracticable. Mr Reddi sympathised with the underlying principle of the Bill. 
Mr. Ranga Iyer also rose to speak when the Honse adjourned till the 20th. 

The Petroleum Bill 

20lh. AUGUST Questions over, Sir Frank Noyce moved that the Petro- 
leum Bill ae reported by the Select Committee be taken up for consideration. 
The House passed without any opposition Sir Frank Noyce’s Bill to consoli- 
date and amend the law relating to the import, transport, storage, production and 
refinement of petroleum and other inflammable substances without any important 
modification. 


Rubber Control Bill 

Mr. Bajpai thereafter moved that the Rubber Control Bill be taken up for consi- 
deration, Mr. Bajpai explained that the bill was intended to give legitimate effect to 
the international scheme formulated by the rubber growing countries for restriction 
of *he production, export and import of rubber in view of the catastrophic fall in 
the pnees of rubber. The bill was passed without any change and division. 

Indian Income-tax Amend. Bill 

Sir James Origg then moved for consideration of the Indian Income-tax Amend- 
ment Bill which was also passed without any opposition. Sir James hoped that 
the new budget would bring some relaxation in the shape of removal of surcharge 
on income-tax and customs duties which his predecessor pledged to do if and when 
the finances of the Government improved. The House then adjourned. 

The Steel Protection Bill ( contd. ) 

2 lit. AUGUST ‘.—Amidst thumping cheers SW Joseph Bhore moved for consi- 
deration of the Iron and Steel Duties Bill. After stating briefly the charges effected 
in the Select Committee he said that the Government Jound it impossible to make 
any compromise in regard to excise and countervailing import duties. But he assur- 
ed that the excise duty would not be continued the moment the financial consideration 
permitted it. British structurals and plates woule be subjected to ten percent, ad- 
valorem revenue duty instead of allowing them to come to India free. Government’s 
accommodation in allowing the present protective duties to continue till the end of 
October, was influenced hy consideration for the traders who made previous commit- 
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ment9 on the understanding; that the present duties would continue till the end of 
the statutory period. The compromise [would mean a loss for the Government to the 
extent of nearly fixe lakhs of rupees although it would incidentally swell the Tata 
Exchequer. 

Speaking on behalf of the Democratic Party, Mr. K. C. Neogy unreservedly 
condemned the imposition of Excise duty. He said he had never before seen four 
members of Viceroy’s Council sitting on one {Select Committee. The Home Member 
was not included and that was the reason perhaps that ho had left the House as a 
protest (laughter). But it would have been fair to include him also to ensure 
India’s steel frame which he represented. Speaking in a purely technical sense and 
not in the non-tcchnical sense in which sometimes it was used, for example, the 
Finance Members are dumped into India by Britain. Mr. Neogy proceeded, if the 
Finance Member was convinced that continental steel was dumped in India, why not 
iutrodiice anti-dumping legislation by imposing additional import duties. 

8ir Leslie Hudsm, Messrs. Krishna machai'i., Oaija Prasad Singh, Rcddi and 
Bhupat Singh also spoke. After Sir Joseph Bhore had replied and the consideration 
motion was passed the House adjourned, 

22nd. AUGUST Resuming debate on the Steel Bill to-day, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed 
moved an amendment for omission of the clause levying excise duty on steel ignots. 
Raja Bahadur Krishnaniachariar and Mr, J. Aggarlwal vehemently opposed the 
levying of excise duly. 8ir Ontvasje Jrhangir did not oppose it as he understood 
that the Se'ect Committee had come to some compromise on this point. Mr. Vidya- 
sagai Pandya enquired what was ,tfic com])romi8c. 8ir Abdur Rahim stated that 
there was no compromise but the attitude of the Government was that they would 
withd»-av’ the bill if the excise provision w’as deleted. Mr. Mody said that excise 
duty was like medicine w'hich a prudent patient would prefer to swaMow rather 
than be down with illness. Mr. Oaya Prasad Singh remarked that the Tatas 
might bo prepared to swallow excise duty but consumers who would have to bear 
the full burden of it must oppose it. Messrs. B. Das, Thampan and Shaft Daudee 
also spoke on the motion. Replying to the discussion on Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed’s 
amendment for omission of the clause levying excise duty on Indian steel ignots, 
Sir James Qrigg said that the Government would in no case agree to accept this 
amendment as no alternative scheme was found practicable whereby the loss conse- 
quent on abolition of excise duty could be recouped aud that the loss would be 
near about thirty lakhs which no Finance Member could agree to sustain. 

The motion was pressed to division and lost by 55 to 28 votes. 

By a series of amendments Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed and M*'. RamUrishna Rcddi 
wanted either to equalise the duties on British steel with the duties on continental 
products or give less protection to the .States so that the interests of the consumers 
might be safeguarded specially in the matter of galvardsed sheets. But all their 
amendments were opposed by the Government and constMiuenily lost mostly without 
any division. His attempt to insert a new schedule in place of the one sanctioned 
by the Select Committee met with a similar fate. The House then adjourned. 

Minor Girl’s Protection Bill 

23rd. AUGUST To-day being the last non-official day, the Assembly resumed 
discussion on Rai Bahadur Rayhubir Singh's Minor Girls’ Protection Bill. The 
Rai Bahadur wanted leave of the House to withdraw his motion for reference of 
the bill to a select committee, which was granted. 

UnTOUCH ABILITY ABOLITION BiLL 

Rao Bahadur M. C. Rajah did not move his Untouchability Abolition Bill to be 
referred to a select committee, as opinion on the bill which was circulated during 
the last session had not been received from some of the provinces yet. 

The Temple-Entry Bill 

The Temple Entry Bill was next taken up as other members decided not to 
move their bills in order to give it precedence. Amidst thundering cheers, Mr. C. S, 
Ranga Iyer rose to refer the Bill to a Select Committee to report within a fortnight.* 
Moving the Temple-entry Bill, tMr. Ranga Iyer launched a bitter attack on 
Congress. He condemned the Congress of indulging in “humbug” politics and 
dropping the question of untouchables because they could not exploit it. He 
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appealed to Sanatanist leaders, who iBtood for eternal truth, to build separate 
temples near their own ones. Ho thanked the Government for taking the trouble of 
ascertaining public opinion on the Bill. The mover explained that ho knew the 
limitations of his motion as it would never come up before this Assembly for fur- 
ther discussion. But ho wanted to have the expression of views of the House on 
the measure. The speaker deplored that prominent Congress leaders who called on 
him so often promising him their support to the Bill had now gone back on their 
words as they dare not faco the public opinion lest they should fail to secure votes 
in the corning election. He mentioned Mr. Rajagopalachariar’s name, who in a 
signed statement in the ‘Hindu’ said that the Congress candidates should go to the 
electorates on some woll-defined political issues and leave aside the questions of 
temple-entry and untouchability, these being religious matters. 

Mr. Ranga Iyer accused Mr. Rajagopalnchariar of not saying what he once 
said and remarked : ‘Here is the man who has gone back like a crab’. Ho felt if a 
part of the community, a part forming one third of the whole were allowed to 
remain in exclusion in the name of religion that community had no right to 
exist. Proceeding, Mr, Raiiga Jycr said that Mr. Rajagopalchariar, by his press state- 
ment, had driven the last nail to the coflin of the Temple Entry Bill, while the same 
Mr. Rrjagopalachariar and other Congressmen went during the Delhi session from 
door to door begging for the support of Assembly members. Hjither they were 
cowards or they had no conviction in the Bill. They had thus betrayed Mahatma 
Gandhi’. 

“Mr. M. C. Rajah, even though economically lifted, could not enter the temples 
of South India or enter Raja Bahadur Ivrishnamachan’s residence. So the Hanjans 
needed religious uplift. The tragedy of the situation was that non-Brahmins in 
South India were doing worse than Brahmins regarding the treatment of the de- 
pressed classes. 

“In the name of non-violence and religion Congressmen have side-tracked the vital 
issue. Congressmen are cowards and slaves. During the civil disobedience days 
they put in the forefront women to the shame of India’s manhood which was the 
most unmanly thing to do. Congressmen should remember that the Hindu religion 
is not a humbug lixe Congre&s politics and God is gn'ater than the Mahatma, and 
these religious questions are bigger than Congress planks”. 

The Raja of Kollengode opposed the bill as it had not the support of the country 
at large. 

Sir Mahommed Yakuh whole-heartedly sympathised with the measure and 
asserted if the untouchables were not given equal status in Hindu society, 
they would welcome them to embrace Islam where they would find themselves in 
universal fraternity. 

The debate took a lively turn when Mr. Gimjal rose to speak in Marathi. 
He weiiC on twniing Mr. Ranga Iyer on his acting in a reformer's ‘role’ and enqui- 
red what Mr. Ranga lycr had done for the cause he had now taken up. 

Mr. Ranga lyt^r, who did not follow Mr. Gunjal’s language, explained that bis 
grandfather built a temple in Chittoor. 

Sir Cawasjae Jehangir interpreted Mr. Gunjal and told Mr. Ranga Tyer that Mr. 
Gunjal wanted to know if he had ever given a torn shirt to the untouchables. 

Mr. Ranga Iyer : When 1 joined the non-co-operation movement a decade 
ago I gave all my foreign suits to the untouchables (Laughter). 

Mr, Qunjal proceeded to attack Mr. Ranga Iyer, when the latter interrupted 
and implored the Chair to give him a chance to reply to Mr. Gunjal’s charges. 

Mr, Ranga Iyer said ; 1 understand he is indulging in expressions which is 

unparliamentary. Would you, Sir, temporarily vacate the chair in favour of one 
who understands Mr, Gunjal’s language ?’’ (Laughter). 

Sir Shanmukhani Chetty : I expect the leaders of the parties will drawn the 
attention of the Cvhair to such expressions. (Loud Laughter). 

Sir Henry Graik said that he intervened early in the debate in order to prove 
that the Government were not hesitating or uncertain in their attitude. He con- 
tradicted Mr. ’Jianga Iyer’s statement that last time the Bill was kept out because of 
a conspiracy between the Government and the loader of the Nationalist Party. 

Mr. Ranga Iyer, intervening, apologised to Sir Henry Craik and Sir ^Harisingh 
Qour for his statement to the Press on the subject. 

Sir Henry Craik said that in agreeing to the circulation of the Bill the Govern- 
ment had kept an open mind. Now the opinions received showed that an overwhelm- 

15 
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ing majorify was opposed to the Bill (Applause). The opposition was not confined 
to the orthodox section, hut the local Governments and Bar Associations also 
condeuirx'd it. Depressed Classes Associations to ) were not unanimous'in supporting 
the Bill. Indeed, some of them o|)posed it and some were lukewarm in supporting it. 
Su[)port to the Bill was confined to the intelligentsia in ^the town most of whom, las 
Mr. Ranga Iyer admitted, were not temple-going classes. 

Mr. B. Das expressed indignation at the attack on Mr. Gandhi and said that 
he, as a Gongrtssman, must stand hy what Mr. Gandhi and the Congress had to 
say in the matter of temple-entry. 

Sir hi. N Sircar appealed to Mr. Ranga Iyer to withdraw the motion, though he 
was fully aympaiheiic towards it. Mr. Gandhi himself had stated that in matters 
of social reform the initiative must lie takim hy the minorities who should convince 
the majorily and convert them in the long run, Di'spite the tremendous campaign 
by Mr. Gandhi a fringe of the pio'dom liad not heen touched and in the speaker’s 
own piovinee. Bengal, unlouchahility was rigorously and severely observed. 

Mr. M. C. Rajah said that, tiny did not what separate temples nor did they 
wish to becnim* Muslims. They helongi'd to the Hindu ^Society and would fight caste 
H Indus to th(‘ last, and secure admission to temples. 

Mr. Uan(ja Iyer withdrew motion in view of the oppo‘^ition to the Bill and the 
fact that sutiicieiil fire had not. yih, hi'cn kindl'd in the hearts of even the depressed 
classes. The House then adjourned till the 25lh. 

■ B'I'kel Rrotkctton Bill (Contd.) 

2?th. AUGUST The Mouse' resumed discussion of thi* Steel rroleetion Bill lo- 
aiid beve-al amendments aiming to reduce the import duty on galvaniHed sheets 
excise tiuiy on Indian steel ignots were rejected its also an amendment by Dr. 
Ziauddin Ahmed in limning the life of thi' hill to five years. 

dhere was some diseiission of the (piestion of admissibility of Mr. Vidijasagar 
Pandga's amendment giving power to the Govcrnor-Gcuerai to fix a fair selling 
price of stiM jiroducts made in India. 

hir Jonegh Bhore said that the amendment was outside the scope of the bill to 
which the Ihesidcnt agreed. ISir Ahdnr Rahim moved an amendment making increas- 
ing or decreasing of duty on imported or locally mannfaetiin d articles by the 
Governor-General subject to the approval of the legislature. Sir .loseph Bhore said 
that in the jiresent ease it w'as not. desirahh' that an adion was to lie taken hy the 
Government for modifying the dutns with the idea ol carrying out the intention 
of the legiHlalure, namc'ly. to maintain a parlieiilar level of proti'etion for the steel 
industry. The powers of modifying the duties in ord^r to rmiiutaiu a pariicnlar 
level had been left with the Government for many y*^ars and there had been no 
complaint that the Executive used the iiowcrs erbitrarily contrary to the intcutiou 
of the legislature, 

The amendment was put to the vole and lost by 52 votes to 30. 

The AsHetnbly later rejected by fifiyone against twentyseven votes the amendment 
moved hy Mr. K. C. Neogy for deleiion of the proviso in clause two which lays 
down lliut duty available on any sueh aitiele shall in no ease }>e less than the duty 
levialde on a like article of British manufactii*-e. Mr. Neogy asked what was the 
“quid-pio-quo” lor '^uch a provision, whether it was entirely on eeonomieal grounds, 
or for any political reasons. He feari'd that this pioviso was in the nature of a most- 
favoured-nation treatment for the benefit of Britain and, if so, it appeared to be a 
one-sided bargain. 

Sir Joseph Bhore assured the House they w’ere not introducing any new prin- 
ciple, but merely repeating what was already in the Act for many years. He reminded 
the House that the t!'warajist Assembly had assented to it. 

All amendments having been disposed of, Sir Joseph Bhore without speech 
moved the third reading. 

It was past five when Mr. Vidyasagnr Pandya rose to deliver a speech on the third 
reading. He said that it was no use bringing the Bill before the Legislature when the 
Government had decided not to accept any amendment. He congratulated the 
Tutas on securing a substantial measure of protection, but he hoped that they 
would, in the interest of the consumer and the tax-payer, decrease their over-head 
expenses, make reasonable profits and regulate their policy in such a manner that 
subsidiary industries should not suffer. He appealed to the Government to see 
that the Tatas carried out all this. The House then adjourned till the 27th. 


(lay, 

and 
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27th. AUGUST The Steel Protection Bill as amended by the Select Committee 
was passed to-day in the Assembly without a division. Sir Joseph Shore expressed 
the fijeneral hope that the Tatas would, at the end of seven years, have been able 
to establish steel industry on a foundation of eflicieney and that they would do 
their duty to country and not care so mneh for dividends, and at the same 

time treat national claims in a spirit of fairness and not of selfish gains. 

Supplementary Demands 

Demands were then made for two supplementary grants for 1931-35 for Rs. 15 
lakhs and Rs. 1.5l?() )0 by Mr. liai and 8ir Jamrs Origr/ respectively in respect of 
new railway coo'^tnietion and agricultural expitises in the Sukkur Barrage area. 

Sir Coivasji Jekawjir raised a point ot ord-ir that the Government of India 
cannot legitimately incur any expenditure which falls within the purview of the 
provincial Govern irmnt. The PrrsMcnt ruled that the Government of India was not 
precluded from incurring such expenditure and pointed out that the Govern- 
ment of India had spent a huge sum of Ivs. 23 crorcs over the Snkkur Barrage 
and they werti naturally anxious that this huge expenditure is protected. The 
Bombay Governnpmt was unable to find out this money and the India (rovernment 
has come to their rescue. 

ISir Janies Orn/g said the development of Barraige area was of considerable 
importance to the India (Tovernment as they were anxious to sec that Sind when 
separated might be a self-contained financial unit. He did not understand why so 
much notice should be made over such a small amount when they sanctioned the 
India Government giving loan to the Bombay Government of nearly ils. 23 crorcs. 

Messrs. Neogg and Mitra characterised Sir James Grigg’s remark as astounding 
as the question was one of primnple and not largeness or Bmallness of the amount. 

Mr. Masu'ood Aft mod's amendmimts ri*ducing the pnqiosed grant by Rs, 50,000 
and 3, OCX) were lost by 40 to 17 and 43 to 10 votes respectively. The House even- 
tually voted the original demand, division being 46 to 14 and was adjourned. 

Army Act Amend. Bill (Conti>.) 

28th. AUGUST :—Sir Abdnr Rahim's amendment which sought to incorporate 
a provision in rhe Army Amendm'mt Bill according th(‘ powers of command, pri- 
vileges and status to the Indian commissioned olheors passing out of the Debra 
Dun Military Academy as lo ihe Ring’s commissioned ofiieers passing out of the 
Sandhurst College, was defeated lo-day by 49 against 46 voU.'S. 

Before the Bill was taken up Sir Joseph Shore made a lengthy statement 
in the Assembly, announcing that His Majesty’s Government were unable to accept 
the position envisaged by Sir Abdur Rahim’s amendment. If. however, the amend- 
ment was passe i and carried ilie Bill would b(^ dropped. At the same time, he made 
it clear that a provision would be made in the R guiations for complete reciprocity 
of powers and privileges within the Indian army as lag ween Indian commissioned 
officers and British officers of the Indian army. As for Mr. Ranga Iyer’s amend- 
ment, Sir Joseph Bhore stated that the object could be secured by the King’s Ite- 
gulation under H(*eii')n 71 of the Army Aei. or by such other method as may be 
decided by H’s Majesiy’s Givernment in eonsnlration with the law officers of the 
Crown. The following is the full text of Sir Joseph Bhore’s statemant in the 
Assembly: — 

“Before the debate proceeds further I desire to make clear to the House the posi- 
tion of the Governmenr, with regard to the Bill and also with regard to the 
amendment moved by Sir Abdur Raliini. 

‘‘In framing the Bill the Government have followed out the policy which they 
announced in July 193i in couiiecDon with the opening of the Indian Military 
Academy, of iniroducing certain changes in the organisation, which are implicit in 
the evolution of a purely Indian army and which will bring it more into line with 
conditions prevailing in other parts of the Einjiire. In accordance with this policy 
they have proposed that an In lian Com missioned offti'er passing out of the Aca- 
demy shall be granted a commission on the Dorn n ion model in His Majesty’s In- 
dian land forces and sliali bo subject to the Indian Army Act as a first step to- 
wards bringing the whole of the Indian array officers and men alike under the Indian 
statute. 

‘Hhe Government have consistently maintained that the Indian Army Act, which 
besiaes providing for the legal status of Indian officers of the Indian Army deals 
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only with discipline and kindred subjeotH, is no place for provisions {roverning 
command, rank and precedence which ordinarily find a place in Kind’s regulations 
for th(^ army. They therefore confined themselves to giving a guarantee in connect- 
ion with the present bill that provision would be made in those regulations for 
complete reciprocity of powers and privileges within the army as between Indian 
commissioned officers and British officers ol the Indian Army. 

“They made it plain that on the enalogy of Dominion armies, which they were 
following, it was impossible for an Indian commissioned officer, any more than a 
Dominion offieer, to bo granted automatie powers of command in relation to the 
British army in India, but that His Majesty's Government were preparing further 
regulation which would enable the Uommandcr-in-Chief or other Commander 
to appoint occasions when, in the interests of harmonious working of the two por- 
tions of the Army in India, an Indian commissioned officer may exercise powers of 
command in relation to the British personmd of the British Army. His Majesty’s 
Government in doing so, have conceded to future Indian officers in the Indian 
army more than they have eoneeded to any officers holding Dominion eommission. 

‘‘In consequence of the suggestions made in the House that statutory provision 
should be substituted for verbal assuraneo whieht had been given on behalf of the 
Government legarding command, rank and preeidenee of the India-j commissioned 
officers, th(' (iovernment of India enipiircd of inclusion in the bill of a section on 
the lines of the amendment proposed by Sir Ahdur Kahim, but limited in scope to 
regulation of these matters within the Indian Army. His Majesty’s Government 
have replied that it is i wiioasibli* to accept such a proposal, because the question 
a‘ issue is one of His Majesty’s ])icrogative. They stated, howtnmr, (liat the exact 
method of jiving ('fleet to the guarantee regarding command, rank and precedence 
within (he Indian Army which is not free from legal difficulties was still under con- 
sideration of law officers of the Crown. 

“In view of this ri'ply, the Government are unable to accept any amendment in- 
volving inclusion in the bill of any provision dealing with command, rank and pre- 
cedenci'. Consequently, they must oppose Sir Ahdur Rahim’s amendment alike in 
its existing form and in the form which would he given to it by the adoption of 
Mr. Ranga fyi'r's amendment and if that amendment is carried against them in 
cither form, they would he reluctantly constrained to drop the bill with the result 
that Indian officers who will shortly be commissioned from the Indian commission 
which woll make them subject in all respects to the Army Act and to control by 
Parliament instead of being suhicci, as they will he, if Sir Ahdur Rahim's amend- 
ment is withdrawn or njeeted and the hill becomes law, to the Iiulian Army Act 
and to the control by the Indian Legislature. This result would be in thi; opinion of 
the Government of India most unfortunate. 

“The object of Mr. Ranga Iyer’s amendment will in cfTect he secured by Ring's 
regulation to he made under section 71 of the Army Act or by such other method 
as may be decided by His Majesty’s Government in consultation w’iih the Law 
Officers of the Crown.” 

After Sir Joseph Bhore’s statement Sir Abdur Rahim spoke to clarify the position 
which was this that the Commission which is to be given to Indian officers gradu- 
ating from the Dchradun Military Academy will be of a very limbed character and 
they will not have the same power of command, rank and precedence as is enjoyed 
by the King’s Commissioned Offiiccrs. He asked the Army Secretary whether it was 
ever suggested at the time when the idea of the Dchradun out-turns would he in 
any way inferior to that of the Sandhurst out-turns. 

Col. Lumhif : The Press communique of 19112 issued in July stated that the 
status of the Dchradun officers will be the same as those of the Dominion officers. 

Sir Abdur Rahim : But is there no difference between India and the Dominions, 
where there is no mixed formation (Sir Henry Gidney : hear hear ?). So far as the 
Indian officers are concerned they will not have under the present bill automatic 
powers of command in mixed formations. That being so, what chance was there of 
India’s ever boeoming sclt-reliant ? 

Mr. Ranga lyar was not surprised that the Government was not even prepared 
to accept his modest amendment. 

Col. Lurnhy, replying, assured the House that there would be reciprocity of 
powers and privileges between Indian officers and British officers in the Indian array 
but in cases where the Indian and British army work side by side, the case would 
be different. He, however, stated that further regulation was under contemplation 
by His Majesty’s Government which would authorise the Commander-in-Chief to 
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give powers of command on Indian officers over the British personnel in such cases 
on certain occasions when required for facility of harmonious working of the Army. 

Hir Ahdur Rahim's amendment was defeated by 49 against 46 votes. 

Mr. Hanga Itjcr did not move his amendment, and so the second reading of the 
bill was passed. 

On the third reading Mr. Raddy spoke at length giving the history of the Dehra 
Dun Academy and the agifation in ihti country for the Indiatiisalion of the Army. 

Sir Coivas/i Jahangir warned the (Tovernmeiit that the distinction which they 
were creating by this bill between Indian officers and British officers will strongly 
be resented by the country. 

Col. Lumbg replying said that in formulating the present scheme of Indian 
cornmisHipn the qin^stion of efli'Mimey in the army had heim the guiding factor. 

I'lic House again w’as divido^l when the motion for the passage of the bill 
was put bidore it. Oreat comnDlmn prevaili'd f.ir some time (luring the division. 
The i'-aders and whips of the opposition partiiis made frantic efFiris to throw_ out 
the bdl, hilt aj, lu(‘k would have, it again they weie def -ated by the narrow majority 
of three votes, the result of the division being 51 for the bill, while 18 agiinst. The 
bill was passed. 

Thereaficr Sir Nripcji Sircar moved that the bill to consolidate law relating 
to customs duties be taken into consideration. rh (3 bill was considered and passed. 

The Viceroy’s Speech 

29lh. AUGUST :~The following is thet'xt of the Viceroy’s address delivered to 
both the Houses of the Central Li'gihlatiire t i-day : — 

(rcntlemen : fn greeting the hon. members Ibis morning after my short holiday 
T need hardly toll you how delighted I am to he amongst you once again to find you 
still engaged in your strenuous lihonrs on b ehalf of India and to take this opportu- 
nity of tiianking you all for the assist ane.i yon have given to my Government 
during the past four yi'an m p.is ing into law the many very important measures 
that have betm brought before you during the period of the life of this Parliament 
which will shortly be coming 'o a clo^e. In a mess ige communicated to you on 
March 0, 1955. I announer d my decision toextond the duration of the existing Assernbly 
for such period as might seem to bo expedient in the light of the conditions 
prevailing when the time came actually to elfict ihe extension and on Dec. 22, 1933 
] announec'd an extimsion up to Dec. iff, 19 14. The (juestion whi'ther the duration 
of the Assembly should be further exteniJed beyond that date required and received 
my anxious consideration and I finally reached the conclusion the propriety of 
which has, I am glad to believe, been very generally rei'.ognised, that in all the 
circumstances of the case no further extension should be granted. 1 am sure that 
you would wish and hero I can speak with all sincerity on behalf of my hon. 
colleagues, that I should express to the two Presidents my grateful thanks for the 
fairness and judgment with which they have gmded the discussions in both cham- 
bers and have secured the trust and confidence of every hon. member. It is my 
custom on this occasion to give a giMieral survey of the work done during the past 
year and of the economic and political condition of our country at th(3 present time 
and further to tdl you as fur as I can the outlook for the future in the sphere of 
foreign affairs. 

Forekin Relations 

I am glad to state that India’s relations with her neighbours continue to be 
unifoiraly satisfactory. On the frontier between Burma and China incidents occurred 
last spring threatening a disturbance of the peace among the partially administered 
tribes which in that urea separate the province of Burma from the Chinese province 
of Yuman. The international frontier in that area has never been demarcated and 
this circumstance coupled with ihe fact that there are no maps which have been 
accepted by both the Governments as accurate encouraged certain irresponsible 
persons to engage in hostile aeiivities against the Burma military police although 
the latter had scrupulously refrained from penetrating beyond the lino claimed by 
the Chinese Government. That force effectively demonstrated their ability to deal 
with these marauders and no operations have been necessary during the last few 
weeks. Efforts are being made by his Majesty’s representative in China to establish 
in agreement with the Chinese Government certain principles upon which it will be 
possible to demarcate ihe international frontier and thus to find a solution for a 
long-standing disagreement. 
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Chinese Turkestan 

Evpnffl in Chinese Turkestan have caused my Government some anxiety since as 
the result of a serious revolt apunst the Chinese authority in Kashgar and the 
neighbourhood security of life and ])roperty were for some time gravely endangered. 
I regret to say that some loss of life and property were caused to peaceful Indian 
traders in spite of the unremitting efforts of his Majesty’s consul-general to secure 
their protection. On one occa'^ion his Mij 'sty’s consulate at Kashgar was attacked 
by Tungan rebels and it was only the gallant defence offered by the British and 
Indian personnel which saved the consulate from more than a ;few casualties. The 
Chinese (Tovcrnmcnt have expressed their deep regret for this occurrence and have 
also oflicially iK'knowledgcd the correetness of the consul-gimeral's attitude of strict 
neutrality towards the various funetions which have from time to time secured con- 
trol over this area. The latest news re(‘eived is much more reassuring in that the 
Chinese forces togeth'U’ with a piunfication commissioner entrusted with the task of 
restoring law ami order have now reached Kashgar and areengiged in re-establishing 
Chinese authority. 

Influx of Refuofes 

8omc embarrassment has also been caused by the influx of refugees from Russia 
and Chinese Turkestan who were aldt* to enter India ina Gilgit before they could be 
intercepted. These persons were for the most part comfiletely destitute and were 
fre(jU('nily aoeompanied by women and ehildrcai whosi;* re-expnision across thi' inhos- 
pi'able mou'ilains of Central Asia was rcjuignanl to humanitarian principles. It is. 
however^ oh* ious that. lhi“ comparative security of condiiioiis in India might cncour- 
(ige this influx to a daiigerous extent and stejis are therefore being taken to check 
it at the frontier and it is also hop<‘d to arrange, for the disposal of a number of 
the refugees alieady in India by despatching them to other parts of the world. 

Afouanirtan 

C)ur neighbourly relations with Afghanistan have not been threatened by any un- 
toward ineidenlH on the frontier in recent months and it is hoped to secure increased 
trade between the two countries as the result of the recent visit of a trade delega- 
tion to Kabul in Aprd last. This delegation cousistial of ]\Ir. W. W. Nind as 
leader and Lala Sliri Ram merchant of Delhi and Khan Bahadur 8yed Maratib Ali 
of Lahore, as nicmlicrs and was sent to Afghanistan to ('xaniiiie in consultation with 
informed opinion in that country the dircciions in which it might, be possible to 
foster and expand the mutual trade bctwemi India and Afghanistan. The report 
submitted by this delegation is still under consideration but it is gratifying to 
observe the interest taken by Indian merchants and traders in tin* commcrciil exhi- 
bition which is now taking place in that city. The North-West FrontKjr has 
remained uniformly peaei-fnl duiing the last eight months cxei'pt for the various 
unimpoilant disiiutes between scetions of the tribes and a ftnv smali encounters 
between the Government forct's and hostile individuals which has always been a 
feature of the frontier administration. 


Nepal 

I need not say that cordial relations as ever continue to be maintained with our 
ancient ally, the kingdom of Ncfial. As a fitting culmination of the long-standing 
friendship that we have enjoyed with that country his Majesty the King Emperor 
has been pleased to raise the status of the British Envoy to that of Envoy Extra- 
ordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary at the Nepalese court and also to receive a 
Minister of corresponding rank from the Kingdom of Nepal at the court of St. 
James in London. 


The Dalai Lama 

A great figure on the stage of Asia passed away with the death of his Holiness 
the Dalai Larna of Tibet on Doc. 17. I9d3. The late Dalai Lama, the 13th of his 
line, had always remained on terms of amity with my Government and the regent 
who has been appointed in his place pending the reincarnation of the Dalai Lama 
continues to act in the spirit of the ruler of Tibet. 

Welfare of Indian Traders 

Lastly I am glad to take this opportunity of acknowledging the keen and effective 
interest which members of this Assembly have always taken in the welfare of Indian 
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traders and settlers in foreign countries. There has been more than one case 
recently in which a foreign country has attempted to enforce particularly in its 
colonies what appeared to us to be unwarranted restrictions upon such Indian 
traders who have by their enterprise and commercial ability contributed largely to 
the wealth and prosperity of the place concerned. My Government have in every 
case protested vigorously through hi. Majesty’s Government against such proceedings 
and as. has happened in more than one ease, their protests have been successful. This 
is very largely due to the hearty support they have received from Indian public 
opinion as represented by the hon. members of this House. 

Safeguarding of Industries Act 

In connection with external commercial relations I would recall to your minds 
that when 1 last addressed yon I mentioned the circumstances leading to the 
denunciation of the Anglo-Japanese commercial convention of 1905 and the 
passing ()! the fSafcgiiarding of Industries Act. 1933. Applications for assist- 
ance under the Act were received from a number of small Indian industries : These 
were carefully examined but eventually Governmt'nt decided that it would be 
undesirable to use the Act since such a step would have prejudiced the uegotiations 
for a commercial agreement with Japan which had thim started. At the same lime 
the needs of those industries were where necessary in aiiolh'T manner. This 

was by the imposition of minimum spocitie duties on the articles concerned. The 
imposition of these duties was secured by ad hoc legislation— The Indian Tarifl’ 
Amendment Act, 1934— and in fixing the level of these duties which were applicable 
to the imports from all foreign countries due consideration was given to the neces- 
sity of adequately fiafeguarding the Indian industry concerned while avoiding, as far 
as possible, any increase in the ad valorem incid«‘nce of the duties on goods the 
competition from which did not constitute a danger to Indian industries. 

Cotton Textile Indubtry 

The question of the grant of substantive protection to the cotton texlile industry 
in India which was the subject of a Tariff Board enquiry in 1933 eame up for your 
consideration in the last Delhi session. 1 need not refer to the details of the legisla- 
tive measure with which you were then concerned except to point out that for the 
second time statutory eifoct has been given to a rap[)rocbment between the repre- 
sentatives of an Indian and a British indnstry. My Government and 1 attach the 
highest importance to (he creation of closer ties between the mdiistrialists in India 
and in the United Kingdom and consonant with the interests of the country as a 
whole we shall always be prepared to consider sympathetically any agreement inten- 
ded to promote the mutual interests of the parties concerned. 

Ottawa Trade Agreement and after 

In accordance with the undertaking given when the Ottawa trade agreement 
was under consideration an exhaustive report of the first year’s working of the 
scheme of mutual preferences has betm prepared and is now in your hands. I un- 
derstand that this report is now under consideration by eommittees of both Houses 
of the legislature and 1 shall not therefore comment further upon it. When the In- 
dian delegation led by Bir Atul Chatterjee was at Ottawa certain tentative approach- 
es were made by the representatives of other countries within the Commonwealth 
with a view to the conclusion of further trade agreements. The Irish Free State has 
followed up their preliminary proposals and formal negotiations between India and 
the Free State were initiated in May last. These negotiations at which Sir B.N. Mitra 
and Sir George Rainy represented India have not yet been concluded. 

Anglo-Japanese Agreement 

During the course of my address to you in August last year I made a brief re- 
ference to the denunciation of the Anglo-Japanese commercial convention of 1905 
and the negotiations for a fresh commercial agreement with Japan. As you are 
aware these negotiations commenced in Simla on September 23, 1933 and after 
lengthy discussions an agreement was reached between the Indian and the Japanese 
delegations in January, 1934. The agreement of views thus reached was embodied 
in a convention and protocol the agreed drafts of which were initialled by the two 
delegations on April 19, 1934 and finally signed on behalf of India and Japan in 
London on July 12, 1934. The conveution and with it tho protocol are to come in- 
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to force immediately after the exehanpje of ratification and will remain in force 
until March HI, 1937. The provisions in ihe protocol rclatinj^ to the restriction of 
the imports of cotton piece ^;oods from Japan have, however, been p;iven effect 
to with effect from January 1, IIKU from which date the Government of India 
reduced the import duty on the Japanese cotton piecegoods the level of that provi- 
fded for in the afcreement. The a»:reernent while ensuring; the continuance of the 
lonf^er established trade connection between the two countries on a basis satisfac- 
tory to both, safeguards also the legitimate interests of the cotton textile industry in 
India and at the same time seeures a stable market for a substantial portion of the 
exportable surplus of raw cotton produced in India. This at a time of acute 
agricultural distress should prove invaluable to the cotton growers in India who have 
been so seriously affected by the world depression. 

Ini>tan Tuade Cojmmissioners 

You will remember that in 1930 the Government of India with the approval of 
the Secretary of State for India sanctioned a scheme for the appointment of Indian 
trade commissioners in (icrtain foreign countries with a view to promote the export 
trade of India with those eonniries. In addition to the existing appointment of 
Indian Trade Oommissionor, London, the scheme provided for six appointments 
one each at Hamburg, Milan. New York, Alexandria, Durban and Mombasa. The 
office at Hamburg was o])cned in March 1031 and an officer for the Milan post was 
selected ou the recommendation of the Public Service Commission. 

Economic Development of India 

Fnrth''r progress with the scheme was held in aboyaney, on grounds of financial 
Btnngiuicy, the olliccr selected for the post of Indian Trade Commissioner at Milan 
being retained in the Commercial Intilligonci' and Statistics department for a period 
of training. Among the plans for the encouragement of 'the economic development 
of the country my Government have, however, now decided to resume the programme 
for the appointment of trade commissioners in foreign countries. As a first step in 
that direction it has been decided to open the office of the Indian Trade Commis- 
sioner in Italy as soon as possible and with this object Mr. M. R. Abuja, who was 
selected for the post in I93i, has beim sent to London for a short period of train- 
ing in the High CXimmissioner’s office before taking charge of his new appointment 
in Italy. The question of the appointment of Indian Trade Commissioners at other 
places will receive the early consideration of tlie Government of India. 

Colonization Enquiry Committee s Report 

‘While still on the snlijoct of affairs which involve contact with the outer 
world there are two further matters of interest relating to Indians overst'as 
to which 1 wish briefly to allude. I refer, in the first place, to the report 
of the Colonization Enquiry Committee appointed by the Government 
of the Union of Soulh Africa which was published both in fSonth Africa 
and in this country early in July. The Government have been closely 
studying the reactions of public opinion in this country to the recommendations 
of the committee. They have also ascertained the views on the report of the Stand- 
ing Emigration Committee of the two Houses of the Indian Legislature. They 
hope to be able shortly to address the Government of the Union of South Africa 
on this matter. In formulating their conclusions it will be their endeavour to servo 
ihe best interests of the Indian community in South Africa. 

Zanzibar Situation 

The second event, to which the hon, members will expect some reference, is the 
situation which has arisen in Zanzibar as the result of recent legislation was con- 
temfdated and the time available between its introduction and enactment was inade- 
quate for the effects of the various decrees on Indian interests in Zanzibar to bo 
adequately studied and represented. Therefore, early this month wo deputed an 
ofiScer to Zanzibar to make investigations. On the receipt of his report the Govern- 
ment of India will consider what further action they should take. The hon. raem- 
hers may be satisfied that in this, as in other matters concerning the legitimate 
interests of the Indian communities overseas, the Government of India will strive 
their utmost to uphold them. 
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Labour Legislation in India 

I now wish to recall to your mind the part that the le^^iislature has played in 

the sphere of labour in continuing; to participate in the policy which I and my 

Government have set before us of impleraenfin^; the recommendations of the Royal 
Commission on Labour. In lOiH you passed an important measure vCiich improved 
the benefits received by workmen under the Workmen’s Compensation Act. In the 
course of this session a still more important advance has been rcf^istered by the new 
Factories Bill, the most important feature of which was the reduction in the hours 
of work in factories which work throu/;hont the year from GO to 54. 

I am glad to have this opportunity of expressing my appreciation of the heliiful 

attitude of those of you who represent employers’ interests towards this great ame- 
lioration in the condition of w'orkors in organized industries. 

()n the industrit'H side this session has lo its credit the very serviceable Petro- 
Icum Bill. You have now left to the executive Ciovernment the important task of 
framing suitable rules under these two acts. Th(; helpful and enlightened spirit 
which has inspired the legislature in passing them will, 1 have no doubt, benefieially 
alleet their detailed administration. 

During the current session you have passed a measure designed to secure condi- 
tions of greater safety for an important section of the manual workers of this 
country — l refer to the Indian Dock Labourers Bill which, when it becomes law, 
will give eflect in British Jndia to the international convention concerning the pro- 
tection against accidents of workers employed in loading and unloading ships. The 
Bill empowers the Government of India to make regulations for the safety of such 
workers and to provide, through a system of proper inspection, for the enforceiiumt 
of those regulations in accordance with standards internationally accepted and 
embodied in the international convention, thus lilling a gap in India’s labour legisla- 
tion caused by the non-existence of any regulations which could be said to provide 
adequately for the safety of dock workers while engaged in their admitttedly hazar- 
dous occupation. The Act which has now been placed on the Statute Book is still 
another earnest of India’s desire to conform to the highest standards in her treat- 
ment of labour. 

Our progress in matters connected with industries has not been confined to 
legislation. At the sixth Industries (Jonference, which met shortly before this session 
began, my GovcriimeuL’s propo.ials for the creation of a central bureau from which 
industrialists, will be able to obtain such information and expert assistance as my 
Government in cooperation with the Governments of the provinces can place at their 
disposal, met with the unanimous support of the delegates present. I hope lo si'C 
this organization come into being jii the course of the next few months, and though 
it may seem that the beginning which is being made is a small one, i have great 
conlidcncc that we are establishing an institution which will prove of real value in 
promoting the industrial development of this country. The conferenee also made 
recommendation regarding the principles on which the grants my Government is 
making to assist the handloom weaving and sericultural industries should be utilized. 
Thuse recommendations have been accepted in their entirely. 

Civil Aviation 

In the field of civil aviation there have recently been important developments. 
As our ground organisation has become inadequate it has been decided to inaugu- 
rate a programme of development from loan funds. Accordingly, we hope to equip 
the Karachi-Rangoon route and the Karachi-Madras route up to Modern standards 
within the next few years and we are prepared also to organize on similar lines the 
Calcutta-Bombay and the Karehi-Lahore routes, if these should be opened up 
shortly, as it is much to be hoped they will be. You have just ^/assed an Act, the 
Indian Aircraft Act of 1934, which will enable the Civil Avitation directorate to 
control and encourage effectively this expanding activity. 

Development in Broadcabting 

I am also glad to announce that we expect to see a similar development 
in broadcasting in the near future. My Government have decided to proceed as 
quickly as possible with the erection of a large transmitting station in Delhi which 
will broadcast entertainment in Urdu and English. This, wo hope, will prove to be 
only the first step towards the establishment of a complete system of broadcasting 
covering the whole of India, under which the provinces will have the benefit of an 
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expresriion of their own culture in their own literary languages with an element of 
English programme. 

Road Development 

Both chambers of the It'giBliiiurc adopted a resolution last session whicdi will 
prolong the life of the road development account, I trust this step will be of 
material assistance to the provinees in the development of their road systems. 

Company and Insurance Lawh 

I take this opportunity to refer to a matter which is of particular interest to 
the commercial imblic. It has been decided to undertake a revision of the existing 
enmpariy and insuranee laws in India at an early date. The law relating to com- 
panies is that contained in the Indian Companies Act, 1913. This Act is based on 
the English Companies Art, ]90S, whieh has sinee been revised and replaeed by the 
Companies Act ot 1929. Certain proposals for the amendment of the existing legisla- 
tion in India have been brought to the notice of the OoviTiiment of India from time 
to time by local Governments, commercial bodies and individuals, but it has always 
been thought more desirable to avoid piecemeal hgislation and to await a suitable 
opportnniiy when a ihorongh overhaul of the Act could be undertaken. The need! 
for an early revision of the law has been more keenly felt recently as a result of 
the growing indnstriali/.iition of India and in partnailar, as is already known to you, 
then has of late been much criticism of the managing agency system. 

In the sphere of insurance law also the need for revised legislation is fully 
establis'^ed. 'I lie rajiid development of insurance business in the country xliiring the 
J ust few yiars, not only in respiict of the number of new companies formed but, 
als(., in reK'pect of the lorms of insuranee activities other than lih', c. g, fin', marine, 
motor and employers’ Iialnliiy insurance, has created new circumstances in which 
the existing law has been found to bo inadequate. The Government of India have, 
therefore, arrived at the eonelusion that both company and insuranee laws should be 
revised as soon as possible and, as an initial step, it has been decided to appoint 
Mr. S. C. Sen, solicitor, as an officer on special duly in the department of Gora- 
merce of the Government of India to make a preliminary cxaininiition of the Various 

f irojiosals for amendment received from time to time and to indicate broadly the 
ines on which the revised legislation should be undertaken. 

Aork’ui.turai. Development 

To turn to the wide field of agriculture, which is still to the masscij of India 
their main souree of livelihood and is, therefore, one of the primary eoneerns of 
the Government, hon. members must he aware that the rrovincial Pxonomic Con- 
ference wliieh my Government had convened l.ist April reviewed the position of the 
iigricultiuists from the standpoint of rural credit as well as agricultural marketing 
and production. One of the eonclusioiiH reacbed by the (ioverninont of India after 
consideration of the })i'oeeedings of the conference was that all possible steps should 
bo taken to ascertain how far agricultural production in India was being scii'iitifi- 
eally eo-ordimitcd, anti whether any action was dtsirable or feasibli; to make such 
co-oidimition more etlleient and more e/Tective. My (R^vernment accordingly, con- 
vened, with the ready cooperation of local Governments, whieh 1 take this oppor- 
tunity to acknowledge, a conference of provincial directors of agriculture, land 
revenue oflicers and mm-oflieial representatives from the various provinces last June. 
This conference reviewed exhaustively the position of all the principal crops in India. 
After a full consideration of all the relevant factors, the conference came to the 
satisfactory conclusion that crop planning in India had not proceeded on unscientific 
and haphazard lines, but had been well planned and on the whole achieved its aims 
of helping the ryot to use his land to the best purpose, but in the prevailing welter 
of economic uncertainty the conference, if I may say so, wisely held that a ma- 
chinery should be provided for the systematic and continuous study of problems 
relating to the cultivation of India’s more important crops, such as wheat and 
rice. To this end it recommended the establishment of appropriate ad hoc committees. 
The hon. members will doubtless be glad to know that this recommendation 
has been accepted by my Government. It is hoped that by this means periodical 
stock-taking of the position of our principal crops and of their prospects in the 
world’s markets will be greatly facilitated. The value of continuous study and 
periodical review in this respect cannot be over-estimated. Adjustment of agricultur- 
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al activity of a country to chan^rinj; conditions of demand is necessary for the 
prosperity of the af!:rieulturist. Difficulties of such adjust rncnt in a country of the 
size of Iiidia arc evident. Adaptation to chanfj;infjj nee'ds of the market will bo im- 
possible of accomplishment without the acquisition and maintenance uptodate of all 
relevant information. 


Markptino Of AniucoLTUiiAL Produce 
Another probl ‘m of even greater practical import, nice to the agriculturist is the 
marketing of his produci; to the best advantaf^c. This subject was also discussed in 
[he Provincial Economic Conference where there was p;ener\l acjreement that an 
intensive programme to develop marketing facilities for agricultural products oflered 
the best immediate prosp-ct of substantial reHiilts. The matter has been under close 
examination since the Economic tionfcrence concluded. With the help of the 
marketing expert, who recently joined the staff of the Imperial Council of Agri- 
cultural Jtesearch, a programme of work has been drawn up, which, it is hoped, 
will very shortly be initiated. 

Range of Marketing Agtivities Most be Wide 

Experience gained elsewhere shows that, the range of marketing activities must 
be wide. Tt must, for example, include the org.imz ition of an efficient intelligence 
service in external marki'ts n'garding Indian prodiuts and the requirements of con- 
sumers, both abroad and in this country. An (dlicient marketing organization must 
also ensure the grading, sorting and bulking of the main staple products and the 
establishment and development of regulated markets in India. The first task is the 
undertaking of market surveys for the purpose of ascertaining the data on which 
future developments can be planned. The initial step, therefore, will be to obtain 
and set out in detail the present system of marketing the more important commo- 
dities, such as wheat and rice, oil seeds plantation and special crops, e. g. tobacco 
and fruit as also dairy products in which term 1 include livestock. This survey 
will be carried out not only in ea(*,h of the provinces separately, but also deal with 
inter-provincial, inter-state and foreign trade so as to provide an all-India picture 
of existing conditions and a common basis b)r future progress. The report on each 
survey will set out in precise t 'chnieal di tiil definite suggestions regarding market- 
ing organisation with a view to improving existing conditions in the interests of 
producers. The work connected with the ex*'cution of these surveys will be shared 
between the central and provincial marketing staffs ; but it is the intention of my 
riovcrnment that at least in the initial stages the cost should be met from central 
revrnucp so that the urgent task of acertaining the data and formulating a co-or- 
dinated plan of marketing organization should not be delayed by reason of the 
inabili'y of one or more provinces to meet the cost of such investigations. The 

(jui'stior as to how the cost of the various organizations and activities resulting from 

these surveys should bo met will be one of the future consideration on the basis 
of the benefits expected from the plans that may bo adopted. 

FfNANGiAL Position of Railways 

r should like also at this stage to make a brief reference to the financial position 
of our railways. This, as you are aware, has not boon all that could have been 
desired during the past two or three years, though in comparison with most other 
countries throughout the world we may be said to have escaped lightly. The situa- 
tion this financial year shows much better prospects.^Our earnings are better by Over 
Rs. one and three-fourth croros than they were for the same period of last year. 
In the nature, of things wo may expect setbacks, but T am optimistic enough to 
think that these, if any, will be temporary and that the increased prosperity of oiir 

railways is at least an indication of a general revival of trade and commerce through- 
out the country. i 

Opening of Vizagapatam Harbouk 

As you are uo doubt aware I had the privilege of performing the formal opening cere- 
mony on December 19 last of the Vizagapatam harbour. The development of the harbour 
has been proceeding steadily and with the improved facilities, which it is the constant aim 
of the administration to provide, it will, it is hoped, be possible in the not very distant 
future, to open the harbour to vessels of much larger dimensions than can be acco- 
mmodated at present. There has already been a subBtantial increase both in the 
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nurnber of HtcamerB callmp; and in the quantity of car^ro handled at the port, and, 
m improved facilities become availalile, it wdl. it is confidently hoped, attract an 

future. Viza^vapatam harbour supplies a lon^?- 
f an(-hora^»e for ocea 11-^011. traffic on the cast coast of India 

bitufcii Cal( utta and Madras and should assist greatly in the development of a 

to'''tirmar£ “ conveuieut outlet 


Civil Disobedience 

he1i?n£t addressed you I have expressed the 

nh iLn. ^ ^ march of events would gradually carry (he leaders of the civil dis- 

aiuf nhsTrnTfir‘"A f 

hnrnr m h had fully 

tonfP nnd ^ ‘‘t that time maintained a precarious exis- 

DurinriW^^^^ judgment had already condemned it. 

Dur ng (he whole of the last months that feeling has grown and spread and 

vno muf mi^'WPd movement which was started in 

fa ; "’f"‘';">K of I'J'B advised ull Congressmen to suspend civil 

LT .Zf rm,,l1 V r'l?. w‘ a grievances. A little later ihis advice 

ndonti’d the caiwaimr 0)iiiiniu,ce of C )iif're88 which at the same time 

adopt! d the eoiihtitiuioiial policy at (jim time r<‘gardcd as wholly futile bv many 

tZ'o iZ ZZ''ZZ?f’Tr‘’' I was myself away frmn India^diirinK 

ol India '.ti' hit c Z O (wents Imi the policy _ announced hy tlio Government 
in rnnie r'lniie q IIK h lif i. has been criticiBod 

hirZ.. '■ n Z f : ^■^',0,',®' «",Ki'"frou8 but, ns ] said in my speech in 

Insniv ' h iZ : ahouldbc faihiif: in our duly if we did not 

an mid lint (ino fh^r uot merely that civil disobedience was brought to 

an ci d but that there should be no chance of reviving it. 

not t^ko Ihc'nsVof ^!dlmv[n organizations was removed we could 

which -were disiinci from P ^ freedom to those more revolutionary organizations 

eta assZaUon hnZ T.h •‘’'T morn or loss in 

^ I ^ ^^>jeet8 ; still less could wc give up the special powers 

tan uiven for dealing wiih the movement aZd whJrhad 

Ici'isl'ifures The cnZil/ h ^ i ii iZ'“ ®f f*''“ k'Kislalure or the provincial 

mZen ent and one eZn Z" Zt®"’ V d‘«>bedicnC0 

has h „h- d 'IV^' of the policy which 1 indicated in September, ]<):!2 

by the love iimont^^^^ ^ t ® '« 'he action 'taken 

ijf ,ut viuvtrnmcnr, as to the sturdy good sense of ihc mass of Ihc oconic of Tndin 

whose reprcsciiialives you are and whose 0|.iiiions you rdleot ThZ rt-col'n^^^ 
road ci’nrZriss Znni 1 ‘'“■'’f-'"'''™ <d the truth that the ri^h 

I h .1 tP y I . coercion or mass action and it is because of this llial 

I have the coulidciit hope that civil disobedience will uot or caZot be revived 

Imurovement in Terrorist Situation 

::SS::£srSa=^^ 

that the terrorist organisation though on the wholo rt 

srs'tes 

wholly unsuccessful, undoiibUally Ld tL effect ^of providentially 

lerronsra as perhaps nothinir dsc could hav^^nn against 

condemnation of the cult of assassinnimn ^Tn 

the last few months has been IhTf ^ hl^n ^ feature of 

against terrorism would be welcomed ^'n many ^ definite stand 

have been regarded as anii nSil Ph? y might 

Assam have passed by large majorities Iho leg isE 
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considered necessary for dealinp; with this evil and you gentlemen of the central 
Legislature have also accepted the legislation which we had to put before you to 
supplement the local Acts but outside the legislature also public, opinion is streng- 
thening and I trust that the appeal recently issued by leaders of all shades of 
opinion in Bengal and the conference which they are summoning will result in 
practical steps being taken to create a healthier atmosphere in Bengal and to pre- 
vent the youth of the province from being contaminated with these dangerous ideas. 
In this they will, I know, receive all possible support from his Excellency Sir John 
Anaerson and his Government who recognise that legislation -and police action will 
oot by themselves eradicate this hideous evil. Public opinion alone can do that and 
J am glad to see (hat so many of those in a position to guide that opinion in Bengal 
have now realised their responsibilities and have come forward openly with construc- 
tive suggestions for the protection of the youth of their province from the insidious 
npproaches of the terrorists by providing them with wider opportunities of useful 
service for their country, 

Silver Jubilee Of King’s Accession 

Next year we shall ho celebrating the 25th anniversary of the accession to the 
throne of his Maji'sty the King Emperor and T have received and accepted an in- 
vitation from his Majesty’s Government to send certain ofTicial representatives from 
India to join in the celebration in London. My Government are now in communi- 
cation with local Governments and rulers of Indian States as to the best and moat 
ntting manner in which this auspicious occasion should be recognised in India. 
The King-Emperor has been pleased to intimate that it is his Majesty’s desire that 
crlrbrations should be on a basis and that his Majesty’s subjects should, wherever 
practicable, have the opportunity of observing the occasion near their homes. It is 
his Majesty’s express wish also that cidebrations should be as simple as is possible 
and that all undue cxponcliluro should be avoided. I feel sure that when the time 
comes the princes and people of India will loy.ally comply with his Majesty’s wMshes 
and at the same time join with their fellow citizens throughout the length and 
breath of the British Empire in celebrating the silver jubilee of our beloved 
sovereign’s reign. 

Coming Reforms 

f think you may expect me to give some account of the impressions I bavo 
brought f)aek here as a result of my two months’ visit to England and of the 
general atmosphere towards the reforms scheme which has been under oonsider- 
ation for some years and is now reaching its final stages. It will, I am 
sure be obvious to you all knowing Parliamentary procedure, as you do, that it 
w^ould not, be possible for me to forecast information as to what recommendations 
the report of the Joint Select Committee of Parliament is likely to contain, nor 
again can 1 set your minds at rest ns to the date of publication of the report for 
no final dee, sion had been reached on that point when I left. As you know the 
committee has dispersed for the summer recess, but will reassemble early in Oct. 
in order to carry its work to completion before Parliament is prorogued. During 
many ooport unities of meeting and having discussions 
conditions of people, with members of Houses of Parliament, 
with those interested in trade and commerce and business in India and with many 
others, both men and women, who, for one reason or at other, were keenly interested 
in Indian affairs. The general impression 1 have brought bark with mo is that the 
feeling amongst my countrymen in England is full of goodwill and sympathy for 
(ho natural nspirutioiiH of Indians in regard to political advance. A deep sense of 
me responsibility was moreover evident on all sides in the general anxiety to obtain 
first hand information from those of us who have had the most recent experience 
of me affairs and conditions in this country. I should like to add that I came back 
with feelings of the keenest appreciation which, I am sure, will be shared by every 
member of both our legislative chambers and by the public outside, of the untiring 
labours which the members of the Joint Select Committee ‘have freely and readily 
given during the 15 months to secure a proper solution of the great problem of 
Indian reforms. 

An Assurance 

One assurance I confidently give you. When the new Constitution Bill is passed 
into Jaw you may rely on my efforts to ensure that no time will be lost in carrying into 
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efFect, aflVxpcditiously aa poasiblo, iho intentions of Parliament as expressed in the 
Aet f have spoken of the responsibility of my countrymen at this present juncture, 
fbut vve who live .and work here and who have position and influence in the public 
flife of this eoiinlry have a p^reat responsibility too during the coming months. It will 
bo our duty to ^oiidc public opinion in the hi^^hest interests of all classes of our 
people. 

L't us put aside all racial feelintrs, if such still exist, -let us believe in each 
other’s sincerity of purpos(^ to eoniiiiue working towards the fulfilment of our 
cherished hopes for the welfare and advancement of this country. I would ask you 
to look around the world at the present time and amid all the troubles, anxiofit^s 
and possible dangers (hat we see in many countries and in div(rso lands, we can 
pioiidly fnel (hat uithin the territories of thf British Empire conditions are both 
sound and stable and that W(' are slowly and steadily recovering from the world 
depression which has so seriously ntfeeted us all. 

For the greater part, of my public Id-' I have served the British Empire in its 
outward parts and far the greatest, number of years of that life have been spent in 
this country which I hav(? always looked upon as my second empire home. During 
that life I have become more and more convinced that it is by the irdluenee and 
('xam})I(‘ of the friendship and edosc cooperation within our empire that we shall 
niore and more exercise and influence in securing peace and goodwill in what is 
now' a V('ry distracted and unsettled world. With this in my mind let my last 
word to bon. membiTS at the close of this Parliament be a heartfelt prayer that 
as our two racc.s by fe.te or destiny were brought together long years ago to work 
for the dev('lo})mcnt and prosperity of India so in th(' future, and particularly in 
Ih ' critical flays that lie before us, Providence should guide us to still secure the 
fulfdment oi those iiolilieal hitpres and aspirations which many of us have striven 
for many years. 

Indian Navy (DifsciruNE) Bill (Contd.) 

After the Viceroy’s speech, Col. J.uuihij moved consideration of the Bill providing 
f()r apfilieatioii of the Naval Diseifilim' Act to the Indian Navy as reported 
by the select eommittfc. He emphasised that the. sole prineiitle underlying 
the bill was mere change in designation and would not commit the JTouso 
to any additien.al expenditure upon the strentrt honing or equijimcnt of the 
Indian navy. The ctleet of the bill would be indirectly to increase the status 
and cflicieney of service, d’his was the first stfui taken to provide adequate 
forces to carry out (he loe.al naval cbdence of India’s ports and shipping. 
WIk'u public opinion demanded further advance in Ih’s (lireetion the 
(lOvernmenl would not stand in (he way. As regards Indiauisation, they would 
regulate recruit rmail in proportion to om* Indian to two British oflicers. At present 
thc're were only three actually serving wiih the squadron. But they w’ould soon have 
14 officers to designate. As a result of the last debate on this bill thf ri' has been a 
number of applications for service. When the bill b'leamc law it would bo definitely 
laid down that (he Indian naval forces be employed for purposes in India alone and 
no( taken over by (he Admiralty without consulting the Indian legislalurc or the 
Indian (lovi'inment as at present. 

Sir Hmrif Gidncij eritie.ised the top-heavy ox|)enditnre over the royal marine 
upon which ihi'y spent 15 lakhs. Why not take the Dufferin lads for the navy 
and utdise all the avenuf'S of recruit men( to obtain the most suitable men ? The 
present rate of Indianisation was a eomouflnge, 

A brief debate followed in which .ife.s&r.s*. Jadhav. G. F. Smqh, Ran(/a Jj/cr, 
Jantrs and Jon joined in congratulating the Army Sccri'tary for his friendly attitude 
in the select committee and acknov, lodged the benefit which the bill would confer 
on the personnel of B. I. M. in the elevation of their status and Messrs. Jadhav, 
G. P. Singh and Jog urged (he nceeleralion of Jndianization. 

Col. Lunfhfj, leplying to the debate, said that it had been definitely stated by the 
Onvernment (hat Indian ization would proceed at the rate of one Indian to two 
Europeans but as a matter of fact since l92G the Government had exceeded that 
promise by recruiting 14 officers instead of six when more than 14 officers would 
be actually in service. The Government would consider the question of iucrcasuig 
the proportion of one and three. 

The motion was passed and the bill was passed clause by clause, there being 
only one minor official amendment which was accepted. There was no debate on the 
third readiug and the bill was passed amidst applausCi The House then adjourned. 
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Public Accounts Committee Repoet 

, 30th. AUGUST Questions over, the Public Accounts Committee’s Report for 
the year I9.l2-:i3 was next discussed. Mr. Das criticised the hu^e cxpendituro of 
the London stores Department, and wanted its expenditure to diminish with the 
inercasin^i; work for the Indian Stores Department in India under the rupee tender 
system. Jteferrint' to the Capitation Tribunal Report, he quoted the London audit- 
or’s report, and said that the net result was nil. Why should Jndia pay the 
capitation char^>;e at all for the army occupation in India ? 

Mr. P, R. Rail, Financial Commissioner, Railways, said that the Government 
were eonsiderin^i; the question of abandonin^if or retairiino^ the concession to military 
lrafti(‘, and it was hoped that would be 8(;ttled before the next bud/ret was intro- 
duced. I'he question of araal^imation of State railways was receiving!; the (Tovemment’s 
attention. Sir Frank Noyce said that the only charge against the departments under him 
was that the London Stores Dcfiartmcnt was too expensive. He showed that with 
the decrease of business done by that department, their working expenses had 
also considerably gone down. The rcdnclion of expenditure was not in propotion 
with the redu^'ton in business, as the London Department was doing the work of 
assisting the Indian Department in making purchase. The amalgamation of the 
London and the Indian Dt'partments was bound to occur sometime, but just now 
there were some dilhculties in the way. 

Then Sir Janies Griyy moved that a supplementary sura not exceeding Rs. 7 
lakhs be granted as the first instalment towards expenditure involved in removal 
of the Pusa Agricultural Institute to Delhi. Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh made a long 
speech opposing the proposal and quoted extensively from newspapers, showing 
that the scheme involved a huge cost. The debate had not concluded when the 
House adjourned. 

3 lit. AUGUST The Assembly met to-day to conclude its session and discuss 
the case of the salt industry and receive the report of the Ottawa Committee. 

Ottawa Committee’s Report’* 

Sir Joseph Bhore presented the Assembly Committee’s report on the Ottawa Agree- 
ment and amendment to rules. Thereafter he made the promised statement regard- 
ing India’s position in respect of exchange restrictions in Germany. He was asked 
further questions on it by Mr. Mody, Sir Abdur Rahim and Mr, Neogy. Sir Joseph 
Bhore’s statement and replies stated that Germany had taken restiiction measures 
in self-defence, that there was no informativin that India had been discriminated 
against and that if information which had been called for showed that discrimina- 
tion was made agai ist India, the Government of India would do everything in their 
])Ower to Sec that such discrimination was removed. (Applause). Sir Joseph Bhore 
further added that the restrictions seemed so far to have affected the exports of 
comparatively minor (?) importance and not allected commodities like cotton, jute 
rice, raw hides, skin and oilseeds. The Government of India had also asked for 
information as to how India stood in relation to the recent exchange agreement 
between Germany and the United Kingdom. The Commerce Member thought that 
the Indian Trade Commissioner at Hamburg had not been able to inform them of 
the developments as these had ])een too rapid. 8ir Joseph Bhore agreed to keep the 
trading community informed of whatever information the Government received from 
time to time. 

Transfer of Agrigulturat. Research Institute 

The House started discussion on the grant regarding the transfer of the Agricul- 
tural Research Institute to Delhi. Maulajia Shafi Daudee vehemently objected to 
the transfer and emphasised that better research work could be conducted at Pusa 
than near noisy Delhi. Raja Bahadur G. Krishfiamachari strongly supported the 
transfer but wanted the Government to be merciful to the province of Bihar and 
Orissa which had suffered in other directions as well, namely, earthquake and flood. 

The discussion on the salt resolution having been postponed, the Assembly 
session concluded at four o’clock in the afternoon and the members shook hands 
with the president who wished them all good luck. The session was then adjourned 
sine die. 


* For the text of the report see paste under section “India Abroad," 


The Bengal Legislative Council 

WINTER SESSION— CALC UTTA^lOth to 22nd. DECEMBER 1934 
REJ)UcrioN OF Eleotek^ity Rates 

The winter scfision of the Bcnp;al Lop^islntivo ("ouncil commencotl at Calcutta 
on the 10th. December 1934, with the Ilon'hlc Sir Manmatha Nath Roy Choudhury 
in the chair. The diiy waa devoted to the diHcnsnion of non-offieial reaolu- 
tionfl. After Hev(ral niembcra were aworn in, the Preflideiil, on behalf of the House, 
cont*:ratulated Hia Excellency Sir John Anderson on his providential escape from the 
hands of two assasins in the Libon^ Rice Course a few months af^o and expres- 
sed abhorrence and the strongest possible condemnation of terroristic methods and 
terroristic crimes. 

The House disposed of only one resolution of Mr. N. K. Basil, recommending to 
the Clovernment to constitute forthwith an Advisory Board for the province under 
section '.ib rJ the Indian Electricity Act, 1910, consisting of not more than five 
raerabfos, two of whom shall be elected by the non-offieial members of the Legisla- 
11*^6 Council and one by the (.corporation of Calcutta. The idea of the appointment 
of such a Board got support from all sections of the House and was iillimately 
carried in an anumded form in which the portion relating to the personnel of the 
Board was deleted. 

In moving the resolution, Mr. N, K. Dasu said that since the passing of the Act 
electrical operations in the province had increased by leaps and tboiinds, hut no 
advisory board had been sot up till now. It was now time that an advisory board 
should be set up. So far as Calcutta was concerned there was a great deal of dis- 
satisfaction and discontent regarding the rate at which electricity was being supplied 
to the consumers. The speaker had seen a poster which said that electricity was 
cheaper in ('lalcutta than anywhere else in the world. But they were to consider 
whether the rate was cheap enough for the poorest people in the world. For some 
time past they had controversies in the press and much ink had been split over the 

matter but it remained where it was. It was for the Council to determine whether 

an advisory board should be appointed to go into those questions or not. 

His submission was that the advisory board appointed by the Government would 

certainly exert a moral pressure and if it was found that the rate could be reduced 

with a reasonable margin of profit for the company, the speaker saw no reason why 
it should not bo done. In Europe and the United Slates profits of all the public- 
utility companies were not allowed to indulge in profiteering. The profit of the 
company was, on paper, about 15 per cent, last year on their so-called shares. Even 
if it were 15 per cent, that was too much. 

It had been suggested, proceeded Mr. Basu, that the attack by the Indian press 
upon the Electric Supply Corporation was due to the fact that it was a British 
company. It might be partially true. They knew that all the huge profits made 
by the Corporation were sent out of the country, not a farthing being spent for the 
benefit of the children of the soil. It had been not oidy suggested but proclaimed 
to the world that the rates of the Electric Supply Corporation were lowest in the 
world. But an important factor lost sight of was that labour as well as coal were 
cheaper hero. Besides, if the Electric Supply Corporation persisted in maintaining a 
top-heavy administration, taking its cue from the Government of Bengal, there was 
no reason why the consumers should suffer for it. lie understood that there was a 
consultative committee, but he did not know what its functions were. 

He concluded by saying that in the interest of the Calcutta Electric Supply 
Corporation as well as the electric companies in the mofussil and in the interest of 
the consumers, the constitution of such a committee, which had been long overdue, 
should be approved of. 

Mr. F. T. Homan said that the consultative committee had been jn existence for 
a number of years. It consisted of representatives from the Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce, Calcutta Trades Assooiatiou, Howrah municipality, mofussil muuicipaU- 
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ties, Calcutta Corporation and also a member of the Calcutta Electric Supply Corpo- 
ration. Except one, namely, the representative of mofussil municipalities, all fhc 
other memberH were elected by the bodies they represented. Their duties were lo 
enquire into all matters aHectini; the operation of the company. They held an 
enquiry reecnily into the allefjjations which found expression in the Press concern- 
the aflairs of the Electric Supply Corporation and they came to the unanimous 
eoiicluRion that the alh'^ations were unfounded and that their rates of ehare;cs were 
intrinsically low and reasonable. At the time of the invcstiToition, Mr. N. K, f^arcar 
represented the Calcutta Corporation on the Committee. Ah re^^anis he dividend 
paid to the ordinary shareholders, i\Ir. Homan said that it was and not 15 per 

cent, as stated by Mr. N K. Basil. iToceedin<::, 'Mr. Homan said ihut labour and coal 
lorraea a ne^di^dble fraction of the total costs of the Electric Corporation. He 
admitted that labour and coal were cheaper in fndia, but the maehiiiery, tools and 
plants tor the generation of eieelricify had got to be imported from foridgn (U>untri''S 
and Mils involved considerable exjienditure. He was not opposed to I he foimatioii 
or lie Board and he thought that this woul 1 go a long W'ay towards ch'aiing up 
misunderstandings ihat had been created. VVUal he vvaiitud was that the Board 
snould be impartial and judieions. 

ihe Non hlr. Sir John. WootSimd, replying, said that from the 1st January, lOJj, 
tne rate was going to be reduced to 2 as. G ps. jx r unit, and Ik' thought that it would 
DO the lowest rate in India. He acciqded the principle uiKlerlying the suggestion 
out did not consider that the idea of one advisory board tor the whole ol the 
i rovince was a practical proposition. As regards tb- uroiul part of the resolution 
relating to the pi'rsoiinel of the Board, the Hon’ble Member was of ojvimon that the 
tiovernment should have a free hand in the matter of selection of the members of 
the Board. 

After Mr. N. K. Baau had replied the resolution was carried as stated. 


CoiiUT Fees (Benoal Amend.) Bum 1031 

vigorouh attaeklou the Court-fees (Bengal Amendment) Bill 
-IJ.W which aimed at putting a stop to the frciiueiit evasion of the existing provisions 
01 tile law relating to conn-fci resulting in loss of I; rge sums of money due to 
Co\n;rnmciit, was led by Mr. N. K. Ba^u at the Council to-Jay. 

Cjiposing the rehrence of the bill to a sele<*t commiiDe, Mr. No K. Basil said 
that the statement of Objects and Reasons of the bill very elleetively concealed tin* 
idea which was prominent througout the bill, that the e.ouit-fees were to be enhanced 
most outrageously. “J say advisedly" said Mr. Basu, ' that the cllbct of the bill wil 

no fn tU * i ^ , 


I “ J biUU XUl. OilhU, IlUil llli) CllLEl 01 1 IlC 1)111 Will 

1)0 to reduce civil litigation in the country and the (lovernment would b(' killing the 
:)lden eggs.” Thi* princijile of the bill was wrong. The eale of 

li-iloinl ; . u 


hen that lays ihe golden j uc {)i uicijm; oi i..„ 

justice was something which was halelul -something which was unknovvn either to 
jlimlu or Muslim jurisprudence. The ('llbct of this bill woukl bo lo make price of 
justice as high as possibl*', higher than the litigating jvublic probably could stand. 
Jn their own interest the Covcnimcnl should sec that lingalion was not made more 
costlv to the people. 

JTo^eeding, the speaker said that soino of the District .fiulgcH lo whom the bill 
was referred for their opinion, though not called ujkui to exju-css anv oimiion on 

MIC policy of lh(, bill, went out of their way to say that tlic time was" innpporiii no 
lor the introdnetion of a bill of this character. In ]<)22 wlu ii the conrt-friis were 
enhanced, it was expressly slakd hy the highest authority in the land that the 
money so realised from the sale of civil justice would be spent for the uplift ol 
lue people and that as soon as there w-as a chance of the jute tax being restored 
10 tne province the enhancement would be withdrawn. But what did tby lied 
now : At a time when some portion of the jute tux had at least been jiromi^ed to 
-Mcngal, Government chose to introduce a hill of this character. If there were 
eyasions of the existing provisions of the law relating to comt-fei's-the Bjx aker 
think (hero were many — the resources of the Government ought to be 
ample and suflicient for the purpose of prevcnling that. The ellbet of a idcee of 

sp,aker remarked, go to create dishonest 
What it would do was to prevent honest people who could not live in 
amity with his co-sharers from eoming to court. 

fhA ?“ (^vernmenG Sir B. L. Mittcr, Member-in-charge of 

wpr« « \ contradicted the statement made by Mr. Basu that the eases of evasion 
oaaZ r Member cited facts and figures lo show that the 

cases of such evasion were numerous. The primary object of the bill was lo 
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prc'vcnt Biich evasion. Ah rcpircis (he machinery 1o bo nef up to detect such cases 
of evaHioM, Government would be prepared to accept in the Select C'Onimittee if 
any belter machinery wan Hn^jicsfed, 

DiHcuHHin^]: the objects of the liill the lievenue Member alluded to Mr. Ihisu’s 
reference to the restoration of the Ante' lax to I’.engal .and said that the tax was 
otfered certain ri}.Md comlitionH. The. s])eak<T read extracts from Sir George 
Schuster’s speech in the Li pislalive y'.ssembly wliere tfie Finance Member of the 
CJovernment of India in aiinoiimine; the icstorainm of a ])Ornoii of the ]ute tax 10 
lien^al stated that JJenpd must try to help Inisclf and rehabilitate her finances. 
Even with th(' K'Storation of a portion of i]i.‘ jnte lax lleiiiyal could not lialance 
her budpTt. Theie was a pa)). 'J'hey must try to fulfil tlu' (onditions and till up 
the pap to the last of their ability. If as a result of this measuK', some additional 
revenue came to the Govei nrm nt, th(' speaker thought it was up to the C’ouncil to 
help the Gcuernment to pet the same. 

The motion for relc'ixnee of tlie bill to a seh'cl eommittei' to re])ort. by the 
end of January, lOdb, was ]n’essed to a division and carried by (ill to votes. 

IfKNt.Ai. WoukkkF Fpotfotjon r>iLi> VX\\ 

On the motion of Xir John lloof///C(fd the Council unanimously decided to 
refer the Fenpal Worker’s j^iotirtion Ihll, IlkU to a Select ('ominillei' to report by 
becendier Id, lOIM. The object of the bill was etlectixely to ])irvent Ihi* besi'ttinp 
of industrial establishments and similar ]>remises by jirofi'SHional money-lenders for 
the imrjmse of recov(‘rinp tlieir dues as a first eliarpe on the wapes of workmi'u 
employed therein. The bill if passed into an Act would, in the first, instanci', be 
made a[)p]ic!ible to industrial areas, such as, Calcutta, the dl-Tatpanas, lloophly 
and iiowrali. 

Fenoal Cjvil Goukts AmejsD. Fill 

Sir J]. A. Miffcr introduci'd the Fenpal and Assam (fivil Oourls (Fcnpal 
AracndrnciU) Fill, Fl.'M, The Fill aimed at amendinp tlu' Givil ('oiirts Act so that 
individual selected Munsi/fs of c:i])neily and experience mipht b" vested on the 
recomnu’iulation of the Jfiph Gourt with j)ower to try oripinal siiiis uji to the .value 
of Jis, 5,000 and that the Small (hiuses Gourt jurisdiction should be laised in case 
of selected munsills and subordinate judpes to Jls, 500 and FiS. 1500 respectively. 

GaIA’U'ITA iMPllOVICMEN'r AlMENl). FlLL 1904 

Sir Injay Prasad Sinyh Roy iiitrodiiced tlie (dilcnlla Tmpiovement (Amendment) 
JMIl, lOild, which aimed at nmend-np He<lion 7S of the Galcutta Improvement Act, 
1911, so ns to prov'dc that Government may from time lo time fix the rate of 
interest by nutifications, subj- et to a niaximnm rale of 0 per ci rP. 

GALtt’iTA MLrsiciPAi. Ami. M e Fii L F),{4 

Sir JXjoU Pra'-aJ Si/iyh Pn/i :dso inlrodip'ed tin' G.iicir.la AIiini.i)).d (Amondnienl) 
r>ill, 1994. 'I'lic Siateimiit ot Gl»j((‘ls and Kemems ol th’ bill slatis that tlie Calcutta 
Muniv'ij»al Act Tdd'b doi'S not contain ;iny expicss provision for th(' payment of 
prants by the I’ 'ipoiation of Galcntla to lolls and miilital'S or to instiiutionB in 
which ja'isoiis employt tl on inaniinl labour ie<*eive pi unary education. The object 
of this hill IS to lennaly this (hfeci, as It js consiehnd desirable that, the Corpora- 
tion should have powir to make plants to Ihese iiisliliitions. 

FeNC.AL MuiIAiVLMADAL^ MARRTAviE.S Fll.L 

The Fenpal Aluhammadan Mairiapes and J);voic('B Fipistiation (Amendment) 
Bill, 1934, \\hi('h was introduced and r- fern'd to Select Gouimiltee in the last 
session of the Gouneil, wns jiassed liy the House which then adjourned. 

IxiiMiERPri; I)o(’K Laroer S'lRiKi': 

12th. DECEMBER Fy 55 votes 1.0 2.4, the Council njcclcd to-day the adjournment 
motion moved by Mr. P. Bancrjcc to discuss and consider the seriouB situation 
created by the strike of the labourers at Kidderpore Idiieks. Mr. Fanerjee, introducing 
the motion, made a lonp speech, in the course of which he traced the history of the 
strike and emphasised the prievanecs of the workers. The.strikc, he pointed out, is the 
last resort of the worker. It is after liis repeated prayers for the redress of his priev- 
ancee that have been ignored that he takes to action. Ho recounted how the regular 
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representations of the dock werkors for increased waj^cs and reduced hours had 
been turned down by the Stevedores Assoeiat.ion f )r a fairly lon^ tinae and how 
the dock had explored alinosi: all avenues of an honourable setll- nient before taking 
the fateful step. I'lie woik'rs, he eontniued, were poor and tiu'y wtTc r)ot supported 
by anybody in tlndr very mnd('ratc and reasonjible demands. Jfo re^Tellod the 
Government attiinde of absolute neutrality, whieh was one more or less of uncon- 
cern, in the fae(> of tlie ;»j)parenL nectl of tin; workers for relief. This, he said, was 
the 17(h day of the stiikc and about lifO'en thousand uorkers were t^oing helpless. 
Surely, it ^^as for tlui Government to take definite steps, whm’e so many people 
were eoneenied. ( lo\ei muot, howexer, Iiu! done nothing ; imjC had the llengal 
C/hamber of ( '(unirn'i'-e, wbieh repia'Seidt’d iln* shipping inKrests whieh was one of 
the parties jilledid by the stid.e, done anythnie,. Jle vsoiideretl why there was a 
Lfdiour ChmnmssKUK r for llciood. 

J'he nMitinle ol ilv' ship;. mi'' eompanies with regaid to the dock stackers strike 
was explained by 't/r. G h\ A\ L.xl.har! Jledef. nded the action of the firms of 
shipowners in sui)p()ri iny the ste'-dons. lb' held that tins allilude of Ihi’irs was 
justified and annoniuod that l.iicy wo re pn pared l(> eousid. i sympathelieally the 
grievances of tire workers if ihey letnrned to wuik. lb’, leo.vivcr, made it plain 
that DCitlu'r tin' shiptovn-rs. nor (he e.teveUoias wire n'ady to enter into negotiations 
with the CUh iitia I'orf and fm- k Woikeis’ Union. Jhis (h'cision, he said, did not 
mean that they were opimsul (i) g* nuine trade U 'iouisui, Imt. that they were not 
prepared to admit the l‘oil and D.'ck Woikevs’ Union as r genuine tradi! union. 
Beveral other spodieis also addicssed (he llwuse In favour and against the motion. 

Bfr John Woodhi dd, inli'rvening in the debate, explained the Goveiimu'nt attitude 
had been that in matteis of trade dispute it. was better that the gritvanees at issue 
should be settled by jtariics thcmsolve , Jle was not without, hopes that there was 
an amicable way out of the siliialioii. He refiTicd to the fact that the stevedores 
had aiiiiouiiced that they weri' )>r('pared to investigate into the grievances of the 
workers if Ihi-y relumed to woik. The work('rs, ou the other hand, were not pre- 
pared to return to work bif-we grievanc.es hml been redressed. Sir John Wood- 
head added that in order to faeditate (he temptation of the di adloek be was prepared 
to give this assurance to the House that if they returned to work and if within 
twenty on ‘ days of such K'turo uo S('t(lcment. is reached between *^^id 

employt'cs, the (Tovcmmeiit wib app unt a court of emtuiry under section d of the 
Trade’ Uisputes Aet. 

WoRKIN(J OF JiANi> MoKTOAOE UANKH 

13th. DECEMBER ;-()n the motion of i\in /Jon’ bl a Natrah K. G. M. Faroqui the 
Ooiiiicil approved of tfie action of the Government in undertaking, in order to pro- 
vide the capital r^apiired for working of the Land Mortgage Ihnks which have been 
or will be registeieil under (he Go-operative Societies’ Act, 1913 (IX of 1913), for the 
provision of long term credit to its constitiumt members, the liability involved in the 
guarantee of the iiitmest on deb'cntun'S of a total value not exceeding 12 and a half 
lakiis to be raised by the Uinancing Bank for the entire period for which the deben- 
tures are made current, the rate of interest for the debentures to be so issued 
during the succeeding twelve months being previously determinable every year by 
the Government before (he issue of such debentures. 

In inviting the Oouncil ti) approve (he, action of the Government, the Hon'ble 
Minister rcfcrriai to his budget speech last March when he announced Government’s 
decision to establish five Laud Mortgage, Banks as an experimental measure on co- 
ofieralivc lines in selected eentn's for (he provision of long-period capital on easy 
terms to ngricnll.iirists. Bince then these Banks had already been established and 
this motion was now for the purpose of giving guarantee by Government to tlie 
interests on ilebeiitures of a total value not exceeding Rs. 12 and a half lakhs to 
be raised for financing these Land Mortgage JJanks during the entire period of 
their curreney. 

The rate of interest on the debentures to be issued from time to time would be 
determined by Government for every year at the time. The lending rate to the 
agriculturists would depend on the rate on which it was found possible to float the 
debentures while a certain addition would have to be made to cover the cost of 
expenses of these banks, contribution to Reserve Bank, and the like. It would be 
conceded, argued the Hoii’ble Minister, that the rate of interest which might be 
thus charged would Only bo very reasonable but would bo much below the prevailing 
market rates in the province. 
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ConchiLlirif^. the I lon’ljh' Minister pointed out that these five banks were by way 
of an ( xpcnnienf and if, as was hoi)ed, they Hiicceedcdj such banks would naturally 
multiply until there was at least om; such bank for every sub-division. 

risiip; to speak on tin* motiem A\iu'ab Musharaf Ilos^iain rep:relted the selection 
of llie sii(' of the banks. His su^^poHlion was that these banks should have been 
located in licad ipiarters of each Division and that instead of f^iviiif]; these 12 and a 
half lakhs to five districts it slmuld have been ^iven to tw’clvo districts. 

l)r. Narcblt Chandra Sen-Uupta thought that Government were runnine; a ^reat 
risk in iniiiatiufi: the scheme at th(^ present moment whim the value of land hud 
snllered a landslide. Wliat were the sah'^iiards, hi* asked, that had been jiroiiosed to 
ensiin' the hikum'sh of the scheme ? lie thoue,ht that the Debt Uoneiliatioii scheme 
have formi'd a ])arl of the present sidierne. 

Reft'inn^ to the criti(Msm of the selection of the site of the banks, Mr. ,7. N. Basu 
said that it was after a very careful survey that, the (dic'me for the establishment, 
ill the tirst, instance', of live banks in ditrerent places had been adopted. Jt must be 
remembtred that the oliject of th(‘ (hneinment was to help the small holders who 
liad VI ry few' friends to help or support them. One v('ry useful feature of the 
S(di(‘m(' was that the period of repayment was not one or two years but it would 
extend to twenty or twenty live years. 

Mr. J\ thou^dit that the scheme was a step in the rle:ht direction and 

conpM’atulated th(' llon'hh' Minister for initiating it. 

Ah F-hanti Stdifi arcs/rar Hoy dealt \^ith what he described as the ' constitutional 
aspivl ()f thu ouesti('n”, 'J’hc ])oint, that he wanted to raise was this. whethiT it 
we ; vGiiiin the province of the local Government to -incur any liability as had 
bnn Mieceslcci in the molioa. 

Mr. ./ !). r. Ilodiy. Secretary, A^^riculture and Industry Det)artmcnt, said that 
the selection ot the site was made under a very careful review of the position and 
It was e,iiided almost entirely by the success that the people of the various districts 
attained in workin^^ tin* existim: co-op(*ralive institutions. As ree:ards the (pioslion 
of salc^^uards. the sjieaker had thought (hat tin* Government would be attacked the 
othi'r way about and would be charn^ed with having ])ut too many safe/;uards. Ho 
assured the House (hat ample safeguards had been provided in the scheme to ensure 
its successful working. I'hc motion was carried unanimously. 

Wakf GrncKji 

On the motion of Tlonhlc Khan Bahadur Uuq. the House approved the 

Government’s jiroposal to advance the cost, to be recovered from the \v’’akf hhind 
when fornu'd, of a Sjiecial ()lli'*cr and neei'ssary stall' which (iovernment pro}>os(‘ to 
a|>[)oint to make a survi'y of Wakf jiroperlies existinfj; at the date of commencement 
of the Benpod Wakf Act, lO.'U, wdth a view to estimating" (he extent, ol the income 
which is likely to be derived from the confributioiiB payable under the Act and tho 
rale which should be lixed for such contributions. 

Bi;N(;al Workmen's Brotection Btlj. 

Mr. 77. Cladding, Secretary of the Finance Deparlment, ])reseiited tho ?"rcport of 
the Select Committee Avhieh w'as appointed by the House on Tuesday last, to report 
on the Benp:al Workmen's Protection Bill 1934 which aim at preventing the reco- 
v(Ty of debt from certain classes of workmen by bcsettinfi: their place of work. The 
Bill provides that '•who(*ver loiters at or near any mine, dock, wharf or jetty , rail- 
way stalion or yard ; or jwemises whereon any inaimfactarin^ process is earned on 
in such manner or in such circumstances as to afTurd just /^^rounds for suspicion 
that he is so loitering" with a view to recover any debt from any workman employed 
in such mine, dock, wharf, jetty, railway station or yard or premises shall be punish- 
able with imprisonment which may extend to six months or woth line or both,” 

The only ehan<;e made by the Select Committee was that the oflTi'nce should be 
bailable. There were Ihree minutes of dissent. Dr. Naresh Chandra Sen-Gupta 
opined that the scope of the Bdl was unduly narrow. Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy, in 
his niinute of dissent, also expressed the opinion that the bill did not go far enough 
while Mr. K. C. lioy Chowdhury, in his minute of dissent, was "opposed to the 
majority decision that the oflence should be bailable. 

Bengal Alluvial Lands Amend. Bill 

On the motion of Hon'hle Sir B, L. Milter the Council passed clauses two and 
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throe of the UonKuI Alluvial Ijiirirla ( Amoiiflincnt) Bill, 1934 aud was connidering 
(’laiiHO four of Mif I*i 11, whe n (ho IIduho adjouruod. 

Estates Partition Ameni>. Poia- 

14 th. DECEMBER :^Eij:ht noii-oflioial hillrt wore dealt witli hy (h(' Council to-day 
whicli lasted lor foriy-livo inimites. 

Mr. A\s//nn Mohan Chaudhunj moved that (he Estates Partition (Amefidmont) 
pill lO'.Ct he L'f’fcri'cd to a stdeet coinmiltce. 

Speakine; on behalf of the ( ioverninf'ut., Mr. O. M. Marnn, vSecretary to the 
Kd-vt'iiiie J)eparliU'Mt, saal tliai. < lov -nim ait woidtl not op)) ist^ 'he referenet; of the 
[iill to a seletM, eoininil le". {f)V'rnin'nt had (‘a>'ef(illy considered the opinions 
received, and while noi aeee[)tin'!; in full the (trineijilc ol (lie Pill (hey aereed that 
a e:ise had been made out for tlie amendment of section S_! of J‘jslates Pailatioii Act, 
hSl)7 and ))ossibIy lor its I'evision. 

I'be Ifousi' nnaniiinnsly !ie,ri‘(‘ I to refi'r the Pill to a select committee wilh 
insinielioiis \ > Hulmiir iheir repoi I. by December dl, P.)d4. 

fn till' stiteiie'nl of objects and laosons of (he Pill, it is pointed ont^that in 
]iari il lonine an estate under the' PaiRal lastati's Partition A''t, (Act of rent- 

free or 1 ikbni) laud eannot i)' paitui^neil wiihoiit the eonsi’iit of all the pro)U-ietors. 
(Jema'ally, such eonsi'nl is not secured and the result is such land is kept ‘h’jmali 
and the jiroprietors ot the ])ai ti’imH d e.->tat(’s a,re to nadise e('Ss( s aecordintt; to their 
resi)ec(iv(' shares in the iiatent estate, d'lu'se iiroiirietois are to pay the cesses to 
(iovenunent, whether tbty may lie able to realise or not. peabsation of cesses by 
th(’se lU’opi i('l ors b'a'O'Uf'S an iin])ossibi!ily iu many e.ises, and the small co>sharer 
pro|)ri(’l ors an' put to much incon v< nienee and loss. It is, therefore. pro])Ohed by 
this liill to have sueb lands jiartiiioned without the consent of the parties concerned 
iilonj,:; with (he iiartiliou of (he parent estate. 

CAECUTTA MeNK'II'AE Pui.E 

Mr. l\ laiNrrjnr moud tliat the (lalcutta Municipal ( A mendiiK'id. No. ID PiU 
lO.dd, b(' refernd to a s-'U'ct committee with instruction to submit tlnir report by 
dan nary dt). iDdo. 

The Pill aims at amending the Act bo as to allot one scat to the Penpal Pub 
SYudicatc and 0 seats [or the represtuitativu's of LidjouriiiR classes and to make 
plural constituemdes into singular oio'S. Mr. Panerjee hojicd that (dovemment 
wouhl acree to refer the Pill to a Select (a)mmittee. 

On b half of (government, Sir Bijou Bm^ad Simjh Rinj moved by way of amend- 
ment tint the PiT bf' circulated for (‘hcitin^ public ojiimon theri'on by the Ibth 
March Ibdo. d’he ilou’ble Muostf'r iiointcd out that lu's motion was really a motion 
for re-cifeiilat ion because this Pil! was cireulab'd in August, 11)33. Put he ^ found 
that the Calcutta Eorfioration hud aot pdven their 01*1111011 on it. The Calcutta 
Corporation was vitally interested in (his matter and it would be very unfortunate 
if they went in for legislation ainendinj^ the Calcutta Mimic, ijial Ai.et w'ithoul having; 
the opinion ol that body. • 1 ■ i 

Mr. Banerjea acceiitcd the rc-circulalioti motion, which was unanimouBly earned 
b/y the House 

Union Poarps Pirx 

Hai Bahadur Batijcndra Kmnnr Das introduced and moved for reference to^ a 
Bclei'i conimitti’c th(' Peiijjjal V^i!lai::e ScIf-(5ovcrnrucnt (iXiin'iiclment) Pill, PJ34. Iho 
Jhll provides for the extension of the term of otlice of membc'rs of Union Poaids 
from ihiee to four years. Provision had also Ix'eri made for the intervention of Uivil 
Courts iu the flection disjiutcs, while the minimum franchise fpiabricatmuH had been 
lowered and education qualilications had been included amoufiiHt the (lunlitications 
for the franchise. Provision had also been made to diHfjualify iiersqns convicted of 
oflcnces involving: moral turjiitudc from bein}!; members of Union Boards. The 
power of Union Courts had been enlarp:ed so as to enable them to try suits for 
damaj^e by cattle trespass. Union Boards had bcew empowered to undertake and 
carry out measures for the improvement and development of cottage industries and 
to enjoy requisite stafl’ for the purpose. 

Moving by way of amendment that the iBill be circulated for eliciting public 
opinion by 1st April 1935, Sir Bijoij Prasad Singh Boy informed the House that 
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Governmrnt wiTO considrriiiji;' to placet’ shorlly I). fore Ihe Houbo a Bill to amend the 
Beii^ral S ll-Cjov'- rtiiin'nl. Aet wit'i a view to remove Home ol lln* aiiomalieH. 

Itejdyiii^ to a qii ry ol It‘ai Baluidtir K. C. Ba/fcrjec, the Ihu'hlc naid 

Hint lie (-((iild nol ^M\r any ashuranee as to wlu'thei’ nil the amendmcntB proponed in 
the prcHent Bill would be ineorporaied in the Goveriiincnt Jhll. The motion for 
eireiilation \\a8 eained. 


Otjij'.h Bii.h^ 1 n'ii:(>J)PCi:i) 

Moul\i Tami/nddiii Khan inirodneed the BcHfjiil Tt'inuicy { Aiiu’ndmcut) Bill, 

JMoiihi Abdul Jlekim iiitiodnerfl the lU’tKjcl Femes [Avieud nienl) Bill HKIL Mr. 

L. B.iim iji'c nilrodiiecd ilic Brfi</fil 'Aedir<il ( A mend men t) JUll IDFi and Mr. 
Kielion Mohan (’lioiulhuiy iiitioilne'd the Biihial 'lenaneij ( Amendmenf ) Bill 
I'elJ {See/h)n //S’) and tiu‘ Benual Tennneti (Amendment Bill) r.Kl.'t (^Section dbC 
(Oil and l,)SA). The t’l'.uneil then ud]ourned till the ITib. 

17ih. DECEMBER i — Sdtinn for fil’d two hours and a half to-day, the Council 
pashed lliree hdis and aeeepted llie motion for einoii ition of the fourth. 

BkNOAL ALIATVIAU IvANOS Amkxo. BllJ. 

1 he first item that eami' up for eonsideiatioii before tlu' Hoiisi' were th'^ atneiKB 
nieiOh ^^ilh regard to llu' Beinjal Alluvial Lands (Amendmenl) Bill Jddl whieu 
\va“ ultiinaiily passed with eei'.ain minor modifieate-ns in the provisions. 

d'h(' lliin'ble Sir Bii>>// r/nsad Simjh Ixotj then moved that^ tin Calenita lirijirovi'* 
un :d (AiiModimnU Bdl id'U la* taken into consider. ilion. The Bill amemli'd section 
7iS so it,', t() piovide that the Government, from lime to time, fix the i.ite ol iiUerent 
by iiritdi' ain-ii, suhjeet to a maximum rate of G jier cent. 

'J'iie molioM of aiiH'ndnn'nt to tlie Bill that stood in the na ne of Mr. P, Banerjee 
not bet 1 ^" nuved tiie Bill as atated was passed without any diBseiitieut voice. 

Cm/'utta MrNK'irAi. Amend. Bti.n 

'Tlie (’aleiitfa ]\Innieip,al (Amendment) Bill. IDlkl which was intended to provide 
for the fiaynu'iit ol tyrants by the (lorporaiion of (Gleiitia to tols and maktabs was 
next taken up on (lie motion of flu* Minister for L a-al t-telf-Governnn'iil. 

Ahnl tjnasian by a motion vvant(‘d to inelinh' ‘madrassas' amon^ those institutions, 
d'he Ministir aeeepted the BniCi^cstion and the Bill as amotided was p.assod. 

Benoat. k Assaai Civil CotMrrs Amen is film. 

Th(' next motion by the llon'ldt* Sir Br(i]endra Lai Miltt'V ]n(/vid itij'; that the 
Beii).’;al, Af;ra and As^ani (kvil (kinrts (Ihmj^al Amendment Bill, 1 li be V' lerred 
to a BeU'el eiimmiitee, eonsisliiif./ ol 1’ member.*-. ineliidiMe the ino\er With ins’tiue- 
tions to Hubmit their ri'port by the end (d .laniiarv B)').'), jjavi' Tee to eerton dis- 
missions in till Jfoiisi'. dim Bdl soiijL-ht to amend the Civil tJnuts A t S(» ihal 
individual selected Miinsids of eanaeiiy and (‘xperienee miyht be yesi(‘d on tlie 
reeinninrmlation of the Jfieh eoiiit with p(»wo'r to try oH^^mal suits uj) to the 
value of Its. 'jOtHi and that tin- Smill (laiisi' (lourt dnrisdiet ion should bi‘ raised in 
the ease of seleeted Miinsill'-i and suhiirdinate jiide^'B to Its. bdO and Its. lOOU 
respectively, 

Mr. Mnlnuda Behari Mnlliel: moved, ))y way of ameiubrn'iit, that the Bill he circu- 
lated for the i»nrpos(' of elieitiim; imblie opinion tberi’on betore the Ist April, B).)5. 

In accepting llu' moAon for eii enlitioii the finn Ide Membi'r in ehai’fj/f' of tlio 
])ill said that tiion^h he was not eonviiieed by the ar[;uments of the members 
speakiii)/; in favour of eireiilation yet in debiiee to the wishes of a larp;!; body in 
(he House he was a^^ret'able to accept ilie motion. Tlie eouneil then adjouriieik 

l)EiiA'iE ON TJiE Joint Committee Riceout 

18th. DECEMBER :-In the (Muneil to-day eonsiderai ion of the report of the Joint 
rarliamenlary Committee was taken uj). Towards the fa;;-end of the day, Mr. S. M. 
Bose moved the sfiecial mol ion : 

“This Council lake into considiwaiion the Report of the Joint Parliamentary 
Hehct Gkmimitiee on (he Indian Constitutional Rtdorm and recommend to the Govern- 
ment of Bengal (hat the proceediufjs be forwarded to the Government of India for the 
information of His Majesty’s Govei’uracut and also for consideration by Parliament./ 
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In moving; the motion, Mr. Bofm oxprcssod his profound ro^^refc and disappoint- 
ment that tho Joint P.irliain mtary 0 )m.nittn!', whihj adinir.tin^ the regality of India’s 
political aspirations, had (*ar.'fiilly omitted any rofcrtjnco to Dominion Status. 
After nJernn^ to tlii; li lyal Proeiamation of l9il and Bird Irwin’s declaration in 
1931 that Dominion Suit, ns was the ^'oal of Indian political advancement, Mr. Bose, 
said that the staidioiH avi>idanee of any refenMic.t' to Dnninion Stains in the R(‘port 
lent colour to the Hiisineion that this oiinssmn was dcliberaUily matle with a view to 7 
placating the Conservative diehards of Iilii^^l.ind who were opfioscd to the p^raut of 
reftponsible covi rnmcnt i() India. 

K--ferriii^^ to the linaneial aspect of the Il'^port so far as it relati'd to Beii^ml, 
Mr. Base, recalled tint Bcni^ars <*laim to income-tax Ind been partially admitted in 
the While l*aj.i!r which liad laid down licit tlie prescribed percenta^o', between 50 to 
75 per cent, of the net nw^mne exclndme: lax on eompanics wonid be j^iven to 
the provinces, suliji'iO to ihi’ ri;.i:;ht of the Fedin.al (lovcinincnt to retain a part of 
such Kiim for ten years. Tin .liiint (’ommiltce had refused to accepl even ibis 
modest proposal b eaiise of tlie h 'avy buiahm im))osed in the (^mlre by the creation 
of new pr()vinees. Mr Bose ill n r-fiOT'al to tlie Simon Comniission UejKirt which 
was d('finit('!y ay:ainst the, creation of new provinees, but this had biam over- ruled 
by the Joint, C-ominilli'c. 

Bn)eAH‘'liM'jr, Mr. li h(' said that the (!ommiite(‘’s reeommcndati()iis wiO'e, ('aleulated 
to hinder lie' ^o’owlh of a resp ^nsild ‘ oppo-ai.io-n or of ijr.'elive, public opinion. The 
weakt'Sl, jniut in ihi^ jiroposals made was timt no alternative hum of (TOviTument 
was possible, d’lie sp ak'i’ sod that fe* liad always b.'i'n opposed to safeguards and 
reservi’d powers which \v uild b ; iih-omp.af ible wiili real demoer.aey but in its 
aiisi'iiee, he was forced to say that soim' safee;iiards. some exb'rnal cln eks, were 
neeijHsary to priw’ent misuse of powt'r by tiie permanent majority But he submitted 
tiiat a fre([iiont (‘xer use of sii ’h exe^'fiiional powers would militate against the 
growth of responsible {government. 

The statement made by the Oommittee in their Report that the Idindii community 
iimone; others aeipiieseed very eonsiderably in the (.lonuminal Award was iiieorreet, 
said I\Ir. B'mi. I'he recent victory m the Assemblv (‘lections from Bengal of a 
liarty who oH’ored opposition to the Award slioweil how keenly Bengal Hindus felt 
in the matter. I’roeecding, Mr. Bost- lalerrcd to the ahseiiee of joint responsibility in 
the Cabinet Ministt rs weix' to be (diosen on eommuoal lines. Dus would militate 
agaiii.st the growth of a vigtirous party system and hamper normal progress of the 
constitution. Such .a minisiiy was a d-mial of I’ai ininienlary (iovi'rnment. Mr. Bose 
had not linisht^d when the Courted adjourned. 

19th. DECEMBER The Miiharaja oj iU)Sisi/N.ha:ar. resuming tlu' cleliato to day, 
declared thal in mvny respects the Joint Dommitti'c R 'port liafl di viaied even from 
the Oon .ervalivo path outlined by tlie Whiu‘ B.ip'r. He partieiilarly condeinru'd 
indirect Eb'ction to the Oentral D*gislatnre and d-'plored vvliat he called going back 
ui)on the, dcliiiite policy laid down, namely, (,h<it His IMajesly’s (Jovenimi'iit 's ))oIiey 
was Dominion S'atus for India. Ooiumereial Safeguards were subjected to severe 
slri(’tai\is by the speaker who averred that these Safegurds were utdieard of. Ho 
concluded with an appeal to the British tiovenuuent to make the proposals moro 
accejitablc to Indian opinion. 

Khan Bahadur Ahdul Motuin o.xplained the Mnssalman standpoint. It was a 
grave disappointment to Muslims that the Joint Select Committee had not respond- 
ed to Indian public opinion and that what little responsibility was in store was 
hedged in by Safeguards, Ho. however, welcomed the retention of the Communal 
Award but said that, in practice, the percentage of Muslims in the Federal 

Assembly would be far less than 33 and one-third per emit, as this percentage 

applied to seats other than those represented by Indian States. He dcploreil the 

unsatisfaclory character of the linaneial jiroposals in regard to Bengal. J<5irlher 

stillening of Safeguards was another unfortunate feature. He could not understand 
the proposal requiring provision for previous sanction of the Governor in every casti 
where a Minister desired to amend the Police Aet. This, he considered, a slur on 
Indian integrity, seeking, as the provision did, to place the Insjiector-Gcneral of 
Police over the Minister. Notwithstanding this position, ho could not agree with 
tho Congress for rejection of the new Reforms. Although the Reforms proposals 
fell short of the public demand, ho had no doubt that they were an improvement 
on tho present situation. On behalf of the Mussalmana of Bengal, he welcomed tho 
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proposals and repudiated that Eenga! Muslima, in a majority, would tyrttiiiiiso the 
miuoriticH. 

The Haja of Ncu‘</npur deprecated IIk; Hliireiim^!; of Conservative policy in regard 
(o India. He drjilnred the tael, that executive servants were placed in a position of 
pow'T over the head of their i\Iiuiste,rs. U was strange that the Communal Award 
and the Poona Pact should have hecu agreed to hy the .loint Committee. The 
Poona Pact [ilaeed the Peugal Hindus in an iinenvmhle Jihght The Kaja declared 
that the Comninnal /Vward went haek on the prineijih's laid down by the League of 
Nations and sjielt disasi(*r to the liengil Hindu minoniy. He associated himself 
with the previous spe.iker in Mitar iineipiivocal eondemnai ion ot the safeguards. 
Finally, he appealed i.o Aliissalmans to realise that the Conun iinal Award was iueom- 
patible with national weltare. 

Mr. IP. //. Thowpaoti, Chairman of the Peiigal Council JOurojican Croup, asked 
;his colleagues to realise that all jioint.s ol view had been caretully considered by the 
Joint Committee. Hi' e-onsidi'i'cd lhat the JtelDniis conferred veiy great responsibi- 
lity on the liulian Covernment. lie pliLided lor the aeeeplanee ot the Iteforms 
scheme, iaefernng to the Communal Award, Mr. Thompson admit Led, amidst cries 
of ‘Tn'ar hear," lliat il left an ojasi sore. 

Mr. Saraf Chandra Bal was opposed to the Aw/ud and the I'oona Pact and 
hoped that they would not be included in the proposed Pill to amend the Covernment 
of India Act. 

Mr. J. N. Gupta di-plort'd lack of respomsibiliiy which was a marked feature 
of the u'uort. li, was Indurs emphatic and unaiiinjoiis opiniun lhat tJie caretully 
ccjbidcreil demands of most rnodcrale section were biusheu aside by the Joint Com- 
mittivi, Mr. Cupta reiened in delail to the injustiee lo Peiigal la'rpetrated by the 
linancial proposals, J'his e<-ononiic iiijusiiec implied greater unempioy m. iit of middle 
class yoiingmen. Even if other parts ol tlu‘ sehenie were niodilii l, the (nimmunal 
Award portion was alone su/lieient to dissuade Leiigal irom aeeepiiiig the scheme. 
Jlo appealed to his section ol the House to use only moderate liiuguago. The 
Council at this stage adjourned. 

20th. DECEMBER The resumed debate on tht* Joint Pailianumtary Committee’s 
lleporl in the C/oiineil to-day revealed that opinion was us sharjily divided between 
Hindus anil Moslems, Depressed classes and e.isLc Hindus and Europeans and so on 
as oulside the Ce»uueil Llhanibei. 

Mr. J. A. Basn, Liberal Icsader, said that so far as llie qiieslion of satisfying 
public Hentiment was coneerned, it niusi, be admilted that ihe d'cision.s oi the Joinl 
I’arliameiitary ComiiiiLtee iiad failed lo aioiise any enihn.^i.isin and had not met 
with wideH[)iead aeeeptanee in the country. Lnder the proposed eonstit ui ion, India 
would continue to oeeiipy a lower place. It musi, ii.ivu apjeeared to the Pntish 
Covernnieiil of the ipiesiion of India's eon.sMi uiion.al advaiiei inent during the last 
seven years ot diseussion that there was no dilleience ol opinion among the various 
crc(‘ds and classes ol Intlia — J Iindus and iMahommedans, Princes and piasanls, tluit 
they had felt very kieiily about this lower status and unh'ss that grievancL was 
removed, no ainonnl of wurK.ible constii niton would make India satislicd with what 
was intended to be done under the Joint, (kimmittee’s report. He would earnestly 
urge uiKiii all those concerned with the Iinal stag' s of I< gi.^Iat ion to recognise this fact. 

Discussing the (luestion as to whether the proposed constitution could be success- 
fully worked, Mr. Lasu said that an attiin))i had been made in the Eeport to 
iniioduee responsibility pariially and conditionally in the centre. The lorm of 
Dyarchy laid down for the centre was such a new peculiar and expensive loira of 
Govcrnmeiil that it was dillieult to forecast as tc whetlier it was likely lo work at 
all or not. Coming to the question of jirovincial autonomy, the sjieakcr said that the 
word ‘provincial autonomy’ was jirolusely used lu the .loint Committee’s Keport but 
nowhere did they find meiilioii of the i>omiiiiou Claims. Lul what kind of provincial 
autonomy bad they been given ? Legislauve powers had been given to the Governor 
and the Governor had been drawn into the vortex of every day administration. Was 
that advance from the present state of things ? 

Moulvi Abiil Kassem endorsed the sentiineulB expressed by Ehan Bahadur Abdul 
Momiu on the floor of the House which he thought represented the opinion of the 
entire Mahomedau community of Bengal. 

A voice : Not all. 

Moulvi Abul Kassem : Yes, of all the educated Musliras of Bengal. 
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Referring to Mr. J. N. Gupta’s appeal to the generosity Mussalnians, the speaker 
asked : Had anybody ever tried to conciliate and win over the Mussalmans ? That, 
according to the speaker, had never been done. 

Taking part in the debate, Sir Bijoy Prasad Smgha Roy, Minieter-in-chargo of 
Local Self-Government said that he endorsed every word of his friend and leader, 
Mr. J. N. Basil, about the status of India. The speaker hoped that in the final 
stages of legislation it would bo possible for Parliament to introduce provisions for 
Dominion Status in the statute. The Communal Award and the Poona Pact 
were a vexed question. But he must say that the Hindus of Bengal felt thoroughly 
dissatisfied because of the Communal Award and the Poona Pact. 

Mr. Amulya Dhaii Ray : Not all Hindus of Bengal. 

The Hon'ble Minister continued : Because the Hindu intelligentsia of Bengal 
will have no opportunity of working the constitution. 

Moulvi Tamizuddin Khan : Are the scheduled classes excluded from the 
intelligentsia ? 

The Hon'hle Minister : I will leave it fo be answered by the IJon'ble Member 
himself. Proceeding, the llon’blo Minister said that the Poona Pact was an inflic- 
tion of Mahatma Gandhi on the Hindus of Bengal. 

Mr. Amuh^a Dhan Ray : Not all Hindus. 

The Hon'ble Minister : The upper caste Hindus were coerced to accept it. In 
the interest of all concerned, in the interest of the Depressed Classes, I would request 
them to meet us half way. In the interest of the upper caste Hindus, m the inte- 
rest of the province, in the interest of the Mahornmedans and in the interest of us 
all, there should be an adjustment. 

The Hon’ble Minister observed that the resolution that was passed by the Con- 
gress Working Committee at Patna recently deciding to reject the constitution 
appeared to him to be very disappointing, very discouraging, from the point of view 
01 the constitutional advancement of the country. 

Referring to eotnmereia^ discrimination iSir Edward Benthal said there was a 
suggestion that British merchants intended to use this clause for their own advan- 
tage and to the detriment of the Indian trade. There was no ground for such 
apprehension. The record of the British business community showed that in recent 
years they had endeavoured on every occasion to support the just aspirations of 
India for development of her industries and he did not think that the people of 
Bengal would deny the fact that the Europeans had done their best in recent years 
to help along the economic prosperity of this province. He could assure the IJouse 
that they would not misuse these safeguards so generously given because they 
realised that generous treatment merited generous return. 

Referring to the omission of any reference to Dominion Status in the Report, as 
complained by Mr. Basu and Hon. Sir Bijoy Prasad Singh Roy, the speaker recalled 
the Viceroy’s* speech at the European Association where the goal w'as described to 
be a position of equal partnership with other Dominions wifhin the Empire under the 
Crown. He asked the Indians to be patient and said: “If there is any difference 
between me and my fillow Indian subjects on the question, it is one of method and 
speed. The time for bickerings for seats, for personal or party advantage is past. 
We want that front benches in this House should be occupied by people who have 
something to offer to Bengal and who have worked out a conslriiclive programme 
and whatever party occupies that front bench I can assure it of the support of 
the European Group.’’ 

Mr. Amulya Dhan Roy (a representative of the depressed rlass) contradicted the 
statement made on Wednesday by Rai Saheb Karat Chandra Bal that the scheduled 
castes were prepared to reopen the question of Poona Pact. The speaker wanled to 
make it perfectly clear that the depressed classes of Bengal were not prepared to 
lose a single seat allocated to them by the Poona Pact. The speaker, however, declared 
that any negotiation for the modification of the Poona Pact must begin by mutual 
agreement with an open mind and on the basis of separate electorate. 

Dealing with the financial aspects of the Report, Sir John Woodhead^ the 
Finance Member, said that the recommendations of the Joint Parliamentary Com- 
mittee in regard to Federal Finance followed very closely proposals on that subject 
in White Paper, and so far as the provinces were concerned, there were only two 
changes. He presumed that final decision on actual quantum would bo taken after 
conclusion of financial enquiry envisaged in White Paper to review probably the 
financial position of both federation and provinces. “I have studied the report of 
the Joint Select Committee with coosiderabie care and so far as I can see tber^ 
18 
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is nothing: in the recomm(;ndatious which will prevent full justice being done to 
B, ngfil'n clfiim to an equitable fiuaiicial settlement/’ The House then adjourned 
till the 22nd. 

22nd. DECEMBER After four days’ debate, the Council finished consideration 
of the Joint Parliamentary Committee’s Report to-day by adopting Mr. jS.AJ. Bose’s non- 
committal motion. One remarkable feature of these four days’ debate was that while 
the Heleot Committee’s Report was condemned on all sides politically, there was 
hardly one section of the House that did not feel specially aggrieved* by particular 
recommendations. The Muslim and Di'pressed Classes memheis who obviously 
stand to gain by the Report, fidt that it might easily have been better for their 
interest. The landholders had their share of grievances ; even Sir John Woodhead, 
who wears the uneasy crown of Bengal finances, had a plaintive word. 

Before the debate was resumed, Mr. SItanti SHhareswar Roy raised a point of 
order opining that further discussion on thr- motion could not take place because 
the Report of the ,loint Parliamentary (Committee formed the basis of the Consti- 
tutional Bill which was now befori' the House of Commons and in support of his 
contention he referred to l^eetion 80 A of the Government of India Act. Mr. Roy 
further contended that it was against l^irliamenlary convention that the matter 
should be taken into consideration and adversely erilieised in a subordinate legisla- 
ture. Ho also pointed out that neither the Government of India nor the British 
Government nor I’arliaracnt had souglit any ojunion on this measure. In that case 
perhapi: it would he permissible to discuss and submit their opinion. 

ju dispi^SiHg of the point of order, the Jlon'blc l^residcnt [Uaja Sir Alanmatha 
Nath Rai Chaudhiiry of Ba7ftosh) observed : — J may tell the House that first of all 
we have to determine the exact nature of the motion before the House and the 
extent of its scope. Are we really cousideiing the Bill before the House of Com- 
mons, or are we eritieising the recommendations of the .Joint Parliamentary Com- 
mittee ■/ f hold that the motion before us is merely a resolution and the object 
behind it is to have the proceedings of the debate on their commendations of the 
Joint Parliamentary Cornniittec sent up to the Government of India for the; information 
of His Majesty’s Government, evidently for the benefit of those who have framed the 
Bill and those who would give it its final shape. The Hon’ble Home Member should 
not forget that the Bill before the House of Commons may be revised and changes 
may be effected to its elauses, either in respect of principle or detail, Wo, it is not 
any Act of Parliament or any ‘‘law” that we arc criticising. We arc merely criti- 
cising the “rocornmendaiions that have been made by thi‘ Joint Parliamentary 
Committee, on which llu Ihll Indore the ilouse of (-ommous has been based. At 
this stage, it may serve; a very useful purpose if the ]>roeeedings of the debate arc 
made mailable to his Majesty’s Government and to the Members of Parliament. 

Resuming the debate, Rai Bahadur Keshah Chandra Banrrjce said that in spite 
of Its many shortcomings and defeats the eonstilution as outlined iu the J. P. C. 
Report was a real advance on the present form of government. But to a Bengali 

Hindu all interest in the coming reforms evaporated when be thought of the Com- 

munal Award and the I’oona Pact. 

Mr. Razaur Rahauia/i Khan, deputy President of the Council, wondered why 
the Committee should have fought shy of (he word Jfoininion Status when Indian 
opinion w'as unanimous in demanding that India should be given a position of 
equality with other Dominions in the Biitish Commonwealth of Nations. He, how- 
ever, thought that every honest man must admit that the constitution was a great 

advance on what they had before. 

Taking part in the debate, Hon’ble Mr. R. N. Retd. Horae Member, said Govern- 
ment welcomed this resolution and would forward a copy of the debate to the right 
quarters. Dealing with the recommendations of the Committee, the Horae Member 
said that the Report was the result of years of unhurried, careful work and he 
ventured to suggest that with the framework of the recommendations of that Report 
there was ample room for difference of opinion or discussion. Yet the Indian nation 
should accept that Report in the best interest of the country and should endeavour 
to work it. It was idle to deny that the proposals were an immense stride forward 
in India’s constitutional history and in fact, it almost led to the transformation of 
the political scene. Oiio might remember thirteen years ago ths storm of criticism 
with which the Montagu-Cbclmsford Reforms were greeted and the forebodings 
which accompanied their inaugaration and yet that constitution had worked. It was 
true that the machinery had creaked chiefly for want of financial lubrication in this 
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province particularly, and also on account of the efforts which were made by poli- 
tical and subversive movements to wreck the machinery altogether — the revolutionary 
movements which had caused their unproductive expenditure to rise to its present 
desperately high figure. 

It was easy to imagine how much better that constitution would have worked if 
they had an equitable financial settlement and if thi'y were not burdened with a 
high and unproductive expenditure on account of successive movements. Given 
good-will and equitable financial softlement there was no reason why the new consti- 
tution which was a very large ('xtension of self-government should not succeed. 

By good-will he meant to include the disappearance of the sub ersive movements 
which had given Bengal a bad name and landeil her into such a difiicuUy. 

Discussing the recommendations alumt the police, he hoped every one would 
agree that it was nei-essary l\)r th ’ success of any Government that they should 
have an efliciont and contended l^^lice Force. The two went together. The Joint 
Committee had recommended two things; that no alteration should be made in the 
general police acL, and no alteration in the ruh'S made thereunder without the 
previous consent of the Governor, li was vital to a police force that it should 
not be subject to poliiical changes and that it should feel secui'’. On the other side 
it was necessary that (he Minister who would be in charge of Law and Order 
should he possessed of a force which liad that assurance. The Home Memfocr 
ventured to prophesy that the ministers of the future need have no misgiving on 
the subject nor need they anticipate any didiculty from these proposals in whatever 
form they might have been embodied in the report. 

Referring to the committee’s recommendations regarding si’cret service informa- 
tion, the Home Memlicr said that, dealing as they were with the secret revolutionary 
movement, their source of information would inevitably bo secret, they should be kept 
secret, otherwise the sources of information might dry up. vSo long as the secret cons- 
piracy movements continued it was vital that (hey should keep their source of 
information safe and those who gave them that information should have that 
security. By the recommendations of thii committee the Minister would not be 
deprived of any information ; he would have enough information to enable him to 
pass orders if orders were required and to defend his action in face of criticism. 
But the vital point was that (he source of his information should not be divulged. 
The Home Member thought it was common .sense that this provision should bo put in. 
Referring to the rccoinm Midations regarding the special powers of the Governor 
in connection with the sa[)pressioii of terrorism, the Home Member pointed out that 
it had been said that Bimgal had been singled out for special treatment in this 
respect. The committee had been gravely impressed with the position in Bengal. 
After all, they mu”t admit that that was not surprising in view of the past history 
of Bengal, in particular in recent history, illustrated as it was, by numerous acts 
which this House had been called upon to pass in order to suppress that movement. 
After reading extracts from the committee’s recommendations in this respect, the 
Horae Member said that the inference of course was that before the Governor took 
those powers, there would be a discussion. Not until that had been done would he 
take those powers. Finally, the Home Member recalled the Viceroy’s speech wherein 
he pointed out that there were two alternatives before them ; either accept the 
report which laid down the broad lines of advance namely, provincial autonomy 
and responsible government at the centre or take recourse to a flat and sterile 
opposition. And the Home Member ventured to think that all sensible men would 
reject the second alternative in favour of the first. 

Maulvi Abdus Saniad criticised the observations made by Khan Bhahadur Abdul 
Momiu that the proposed constitution was “a great advance” on the existing condi- 
tion of things and that in spite of certain drawbacks and shortcomings, “the 
Bengal Muslims to a man’’ had the general approval of the recommendations of 
the Select Committee. The speaker recalled what other Muslim leaders more com- 
petent to speak on the subject had said about the report. Sir Abdur Rahim, Mr. 
Jinnah and many other Muslim loaders had condemned the report in unequivocal 
terms and had expressed their willingness to join hands with the Oongress for 
rejecting it. Quoting the opinion of some of the moderate Muslim leaders and com- 
paring them with the opinion expressed by Khan Bahadur Momm, the speaker asked 
the House to judge for itself how far his claim to speak as the de facto and de 
jure leader of the Muslim community was supported by the opinions expressed by 
other Muslim leaders, 
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The next important point in the Khan Bahadur’s speech which required conside- 
ration was h's remark that “it is good government and not self-government that 
we need.” That was exactly the argument, remarked the speaker, used by Mr, 
Churchill against the introduction of responsible government in India. Mr. 
Churchill’s contention was not accepted by other British politicians who held that 
good government was not equivalent to self-government. It was a pity that the 
Khan Bahadur was trying to outchurchill Mr. Churchill. Nothing better to be 
expected from an ex-commissioner of a division. In fact ho spoke in the voice of 
the bureaucracy and not the voice of the Khan Bahadur, the accredited leader of 
the Muslim community. 

Another point in the Khan Bahadur’s speech which the speaker dealt with was 
his views about the Communal Award. The Khan Bahadur held the award as the 
Magna Charta of the Muslim coinmiinity, but in the opinion of the speaker it was 
on this ground and not on the ground that it affected the interests of the Hindu 
community that he had consistently raised his voice of protest against the perni- 
cious system of separate electorate. It was a device very ingenuously planned to keep 
the Muslim conimniiity permanently segregated from their politically, educationally 
and economically more advanced neighbours, the Hindus, wMth a view to prevent 
the growth of patriotism and nationalism among the Muslims, ideals which a com- 
munity must keep before its mind if it ever aspired to attain political freedom. 

d'he speaker said tliat, it was not yet loo late for the Government to revise their 
policy and to concede to the Muslims of Bengal absolute majority on the basis of 
joint elecloraie by reducing the numer of seats alloted to the European community, 
position, which the speaker knew^ the Hindus would gladly accept, Tfnless that 
wu'J doiH-, the proposed relorms would bring no peace in (he laud and the constitu- 
tion wouk. not be worth the paper on which it was written. 

The Hohhlc Nawab K. G. M. Furoqui thought that after the tumult and bustle 
of the controversy had died down it would be recognised that the proposals were a 
big step forward. They combined in them the three essential principles in the 
demand, so far made by th(‘ people of India, namely provincial autonomy along 
with an All-India Federation brought about in a compnFensive scheme with respon- 
eibility in the centre. The Hon’ble Minister thought that the proposed checks and 
safi'guards had been recommended in view of the existing facts and conditions in 
India. They were not intended to impede the development of self-government 
but were a necessary sii])port. Ho appealed to all seclions— particularly to the two 
great communities, Hindus and Mussalmans, — to sink their differences, to be tolerant 
of each other, to have regard for each other’s feelings and susceptibilities and to 
combine together for the purpose of working the new constitution harmoniously 
and in a s})irit of goodwill. 

Mr. P, Banerjeo thought that it was a seherae of reforms unworthy of a great 
nation to offer and unworthy of even a small nation or a helpless subject to accept. 
India should not accept such a gift. Not because it had little substance in it but 
because it would be suicidal in asmuchas it contained the seeds of disruption which 
in their noxious growth would strangle nationalism and split the Indian people into 
warring camps of conflicting eommunities and vested interests. It would spell dis- 
aster to the growth of nationalism in India. 

The lion'blc Khan Bahadur A%iznl Baque did not claim that the details of 
the scheme did not admit of further improvement but he would ask them to pause 
and consider if what had been suggested was not an advance on the existing state 
of things. Electorates had been enlarged by millions. The Lower House was to 
consist of elected representatives of the people and there would be no official block. 
As regards the safeguards these were preserved for the time bring with a view to 
see how the machinery worked. Keferring to the Prime Minister's decision, the 
Jdon’ble Minister said that they had been discussing the Hindu-Moslem problem 
for the last eight years but tbiy had not yet been able to come to an agreed settle- 
ment in this matter. Referring to Mr. J. N. Gupta’s appeal to the generosity of 
the Muslims, the Hon’ble Minister said that the Muslims had all along been 
generous whenever any demand had been made of them. 

Following the acceptance of Mr. S. M, motion, the Council was prorogued. 
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AUTUMN SESSION—MAVRAS-l&t. to 4th. AUGUST 1934. 

The Madeab Debtors’ rROTECTioN Bd.l 

The Madras Lf'pfislative Council commenced its autumn session at Madras on 
Ihc l»t. August 1934 wi(h Mr. Z>. R. Reikli, President in the chair. The President 
nniionnecd after Ihe interpellation time that the Uovernor’s assent had been given 
to the following Acts 

0) The Madras Nurses and Midirives Amendment Act (2) the Madras Estates 
hand Act (!3) the. Madras Co~operatire hand Mortc/aqe Banks Act and {4} ihe 
Madras hneal Authorities Entertainment Tax Amendment Act, 

The Madras Debtors’ Protection Bdl, as amended by the Select Committee, was 
thi first to come up for tliird reading. The Bdl aims at regulating the business of 
money-lending and pawn-hr )king carried on by private iiiiiividuals. An important 
provision of the bill insists on the money-lenders carrying on business in the 
Madras province maintaining accounts periodically to parties taking loans. 

The second imjiorlant provision in the bill is that money-lenders should not 
charge interest on secured loans more than ‘J4 per cent. 

Discussions on the amendments then took phu^e. When the clause relating to 
interest was taken up the Meml)i',r announced that intimation had been received 
from the (Tovernriient of India to the effect that tho Government of India itself 
was considering a comprehensive scheme for all the provinces and accordingly 
suggested that the danse may bo adopted. 

Mr. U. Basuder, raov r of the Bill, accepted the suggestion. This roused a storm 
of protest from ;ion-offi(!ials. Sir A. P. Fatro and Sami Venkataehalam Chetti 
disapproved of the attitude of the mover of the bill in accepting amendments 
which defeated tho very object nl the bill. They said the bill boeomes useless with- 
out fixing the maximum date of interest leviable by tho creditors. 

Sir A. P. Patro moved that father consideration of the bill bo adjourned for a 
year. At this stage the Council stood adjourned. 

Estates Land Act Amending Bill 

2nd. AUGUST Official business was transacted at to-day’s meeting of tho 
Council. 

The Hon’ble Sir Archibald Camphell introduced the Bill further to amend the 
Madras Estate Act, 1008 and the Madras Estates Land (Amendment) Act, 1934 and 
moved that the Bill be referred to a seh'ct committee. 

It would be within tho recollection of the hon. members, Kir Archibald Campbell 
said, that on March 22nd of this year H. E. the Governor, Sir George Stanley 
returned the Madras Estates Land Act Amending Bdl to this House with a message 
recommending the deletion of certain clauses which had been passed by the House. 
The reason he gave in his message and his reeomniendaiions were as follows ; 

‘'Although notice of the principal amendments regarding iraaradars had been 
before the Council since January 1931, I arn satisfii^d that irnamdars did not antici- 
pate that those amendments would be incorporated in the Bdl. In view of the 
complexity of the question involved, whie.h, in my opinion, requires further consi- 
deration by tho Couned, I think it should he, dealt with in a separate Bill which 
Will be introduced by the Government early in the next session of the Council.” 

Continuing, Bir Archibald ('Campbell said that in accordance with the undertaking 
in His Excellency’s message and in his (8ir Archibald’s) speech, he was introducing 
this Bill. He had not set out at considerable length in tho statement of objects 
and reasons of the Bill the reasons which had led the Government to undertake 
this legislation. Briefly, these were that the Government and tho courts for a cou- 
siderable period, for a century or so, regarded that tho tenants in an imam village 
had prima facie kudivaram rights, and that tho onus of proof that the imamdar 
had the kudivaram right— this fact could be proved by Government records that he 
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might have— did lie prima facie on the imamdar. That practice was interfered with 
by the rulinp^ of the Piivy Couneil on Ist July 1918 under which it was filattd that 
the onufi lay upon the tenant, and the Bubscquent rulinjrs that the burden of proof 
did not lie either on the imamdar or on his tenant, but that each case should be 
decided on its own merits. The result had been, as far as the Government could 
say, that the imamdars’ tenants were being deprived of their kudivaram rights, and 
it had become neeessary to do some thing to remove by legislation this durability 
under Mhich the tenants were labouring. 

Mr. K. R. Ymkatarayna Aiyar obsfTvcd that he con Id not believe that the 
Government had brought the measure as the result of an urge that it had felt for 
such social If-gislation. 

It seemed to him that the only consideration that had prompted them to bring 
forward Ibis Bill was that it had Ix'eomf^ necessary in view of conditions which had 
not been anticipated by the Bill of 1908. Assuming that this was a valid reason, 
he said, one would havi' tlionght that the leG:i>lation would have beim strictly con- 
fined to the nqnirf'ments of the situation. If the law as to onus of proof had come 
to be formulated by the Judicial Committee of the Privy Couneil in a manner not 
anticipated by (be Act of 1908, and if it was felt that this would work injuriously 
to the ten lints, these could bo provided for by a legislation confined in its purpose 
to Sf'tting right these. It was obviously conceded that the present legislation went 
far beyond this. Whatever the presumption ns to kudivaram in imam villages, it 
was admitted that there wen; and might be inam villages where both kudivaram 
and m' lvaram were owned by imamdars. In such cases, the present Bill contemplated 
that the liiuiindars should no longer own the kudivaram, but that it should slniight- 
away beefuTu the right of the tenant in occujiation on the date of the coming into 
force of this bgislntion. No compensation was prov ded for his loss of the right. 
Tliis was exfiropriation, pure and simple. He would appeal to the House to con- 
Buler whether the (Tovernment had at all adduced any reason to justify “such a 
vanualistie piece of legislation.” The number of cases involved did not matter ; 
the only eqneern of the FTonso, as present, was whether they should pass such a 
measure which w'ould result in confiscation and expropriation without compensation. 

Mr. Mtwvstram? Kaidu observed that the previous speaker had not stated any- 
thing useful to improve his case. Mr. Naidu, continuing, observed that beyond 
repeating the expressions “vandalislic legislation” ‘lexpropriation”, as often as he 
could, Mr. Vonkatarama Aiyar had not stated anything by way of argumi’ut. 
Instead, the speaker wotilil suggest to him to make some conAructive cootribiition 
to the solution of the difficulties experienced in the working of the Acts and to 
9ry to convert them by reason and argument and not by denuneiatioii.” 

Disenssion closed at 5 p. ra. with the speech from Mr. T. A. RamaJingam Chrfli'ir 
who oil behalf of the Opposition said they were prepared to su])pori the motion to 
refer the Bill to the Select (Jommittee. Some of them were against these amend- 
ments on the previous occasion, on the ground that suffieient time had not been 
given for the eonsideraiion of this question. That objiction has now been met. 
The Opposition only wanted that there should be a fair and proper considoraiioii in 
the Select (’ominitice of the provisions of ths Bill. 

Mr. Munuswami Naidu hail put the case for the Bill in a very forcible speech. 
With most of his observation, the speaker personally agreed. At the same time, 
Mr. Naidu had conceded that if imamdars would bring to the notice of the Com- 
mittee any real hardships they felt tlu'y would receive due consideration. Mr. 
Cliettiar said that one class of cases deserved special consideration, viz., such of the 
imarn villages at the time of the grant but had since come Into the hands of several 
persons, Jt would be a real hardship if these villages should be brought within the 
category of ‘estates’ within the juirview of the Act. 

The motion to refer the Bill to the Heicct Committee was put to the House and 
earned without a division. The House then adjourned. 

The Madras Debtors’ Protection Bh.l 

3rd. AUGUST The Select Committee report on tho 'Madras Debtors’ Pro- 
tection Bill (a non-official measure introduced in 1992) was subjected to a prolonged 
discussion in the Council to-day, when several amendments were moved and further 
consideration was postponed to the next non-official day. 

The object of the bill is to remedy some of the evils associated ’ with certain 
classee of money-lenders, especially with loans advanced by professional money- 
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Diiders, on the security of jewels and other articles, to stuall borrowers, generally 
drawn from the middle and working; claaeefl. 

A motion to delete from the Bill a clause fixing; the rate of interest at 18 per 
cent, on unsecured loans aroused keen opposition from a section of the House 
and was finally carried by 64 votes against 19. 

Madras Impartible Estates Amend. Bill 
Discussion on Mr. A/. Patnaik Mahasayo^ s Bdl to amend the Madras Im- 
partible Estates Act 1904 was then resumed. Discussion on this motion was post- 
poned to the Ist February meeting to the m'xt non-official day. 

A few verbal amendments to clause two dealing with Sf'Ction 9 of the Act 1904 
were taken up for eonsideration and passed. Section 9 dealt with the question of 
BuceoMHion to an impartible estate. The following proviso was also added to the 
clause : — 

“Provided that no decree made prior to the passing of the Madras Impartible 
Estates (Amendment) Act, of I9d4 negativing the right of any p<>rson to mainten- 
ance claimed in his own right or as representing his branch shall debar his 

desceiidarilH declared eiitiiled to maintinance under the provisions of the said 

Amendment Act from claiming such maintenance”. 

The Bill was then passed into law. The purpose of this Bill was to declare the 
right of junior members and others of the family of the holder of impartible estates 
to maintenance out of the impartible estates and the income thereof without proof 
of any special 'custom. 

Hindu Rrltotous Endowment Amend. Bill 
The Bill to amend the Madras Hindu Religious Endowments Act was then 

taken up for consideration on the motion of Mr. R. F. Krishniah Chowdhry. 

Clause I gave the short title of the Bill and was adopted. 

Clause 2 amended Section 44- A of the Religious Endowments Act of 1926 in 

regard to the alienation of serv-ce inams. 

The hon. Sir Archibald Campbell moved the insertion of the following clause in 
place of the one provided in the Bill ; — 

“(2) (a) The Collector may, on his own motion, or on the application of the 
trustee of the math or temple or of the Committee or of the Board, or of any 
person having interest in the math or temple who has obtained the consent of 
such trustee, Committee or Board, by order, resume the whole or any part of 
any such imam on one or more of the following grounds, namely — 

(i) that the holder of such imam or part has made an exchange, gift, sale or 
mortgage, of the same or any portion thereof, for a term exceeding five years, or 
(ii; that the holder of such imam or part has failed to perform or make the 
necessary arangeraents for performing, in aecordauce with the custom or usage of 
such math or temple, the chanty or service for performing which the imam had 
been made, confirmed or recognised by the British Government, or any part of the 
said charity or service, as the cate may be, or 

(lii) that the math or temple has ceased to exist or the charity or service in 
question has in any way become impossible of performance. 

When passing an order under this clause, the Collector [shall determine whether 
such imam comprising such part, as the case may be, is a grant of both the mel- 
varam and the kudivaram.” 

Answering a question of Mr. A. Ranganatha Mudaliar, the hon. Sir Archibald 
Campbell said: Consequential amendments were adopted in regard to the other 
subsections of the section. The following were substituted on the motion of the 
hon. Sir Archibald Campbell for clauses 2 (f) and (g) of the Bill : — 

“(f) Where any Imam or part of an imam is resumed under this section, the 
Collector or the District Collector, as the case may be, shall, by order, re-grant such 
imam or part— 

(i) as an endowment to the math or temple concerned, or 

(ii) in case of resumption on the ground that the math or temple has ceased to 
exist or that the charity or service in question has in any way become impossible of 
performance, as an endowment to the Board, for appropriation to such religious, 
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educational or charitable purposes not inconsistent with the objects of such math or 
temple, as the Board may direct/’ 

(g) The order of re-p;rant made under clause (f) shall, on application be made to 
the Collector within the time prescribed, be executed by him in the manner 
pi«e8cribed”, 

^ Clause 2 as amended was passed. The preamble was also adopted with a slight 
verbal alteration. 

Mr. F. V. Krishniah Chotvdry then moved that the Bill be passed into law. He 
thanked the hon. Sir Archibald Campbell and the Law drafting department for 
their co-operation and assistance in the preparation and consideration of the Bill. 

The Bill was then passed into law. The House then adjourned. 

Central Land Mortgage Bank 


4th. AUGUST The hon. Mr. P. T. Rajan moved the following resolution to-day 
“This Council recommends to the (lovernmcnt that, with reference to sub-section 
(1) of Section 6 of the Madras Co-operative Lind Mortgage Banks Act, the 

Government guarantee from Provincial revenues the principal of the debentures 
issued by the (Vntral Land Mortgage Bank after the passing of the above Act 
up to a total face value of Rs. 50 lakhs, exclusive of such debentures as the Bank 
may from time to time redeem, and interest on those debentures at a rate not 
exceeding 5 mr cent per annum. Such debentures shall be issued for such periods 
as may be nxed at the time of issue, not exceeding in any case 25 years from 
that dale”. 

Tiie hon. F. T. Rajan in moving the resolution said that at the time of 
the passing of the Land Mortgage Bank Act he gave an assurance to the 
Hout'C regarding the question of guarantees. In accordance with that assurance 
he had now' come before the House and was taking it into his confidence. He at that 
time assured the Mouse that the Government would guaranlco the principal of the 
debentures issuf'd by the Central Land Mortgage Bank. Originally the period fixed 
was twenty years. But after careful consideration, it was decided to raise it to 
twenty-five years. 

Mr. /^ y. Krishniah Choudhry moved an amendment, to the eflect, that the 
interest on the debentures should not exceed 4 per cent per annum. He stated that 
money was cheap now and he could not understand why the Land Mortgage Bank 
should fix the rate at 5 per cent.' 

Mr. B. Munuswami Naidu said that the Government shouhl not guar«intco more 
than wdiat the Bank might require for its immediate purposes and if the Bank 
required more, (Government could then extend their guarantee. Such a procedure 
would also give the House another opportunity of reviewing the working of the 
Bank. The Bank w'as only a private institution, and the Government in giving the 
guarantee should see that the managenumt looked to the sound and proper adminis- 
tration of the Bank. The objective could best bo secured, he said, by the (Govern- 
ment confining their guarantee to something lees than the maximum amount of 
issue. Further, when the imperial Bank and other well established banks were 
allowing only 2 or 2 and a half per cent on long term deposits, why, he asked, 
should the Land Mortgage Bank be allowed “the luxury of raising debentures at 5 
or 4 per cent.” ? 

Mr. T A Ramalirigajn Chettiar wished the members of the House kept them- 
selves acquainted with the actual working of the Bank and took greater interest in 
it than they did at present. Referring next to the criticisms made by the previous 
speakers, Mr. Chettiar said that it was difficult to specify what the requirements of 
the Bank would be or the period during which these might be raised. The number 
of banks was increasing and the activities of the banlcs were widening, It was very 
likely that the entire issue of Ks. 50 lakhs might bo exhausted in the course of 
one year or eighteen months, though, he said, the average acquirement in the recent 
past had been about three lakhs in two months. The Bank was not, he assured the 
House, anxious to pay a higher rate of interest than need be paid. But, he would 
suggest that 4 per cent or 5 per cent would not be too high having regard to the 
fact that even the Government had raised loans at 3 and a half per cent. Further, 
it was open to the Bank to redeem debentures whenever money was available at 
lower rates of interest. The Directors were not apathetic or indiflTerent to the 
interests of the Government,— whatever Mr. Munuswami Naidu might have intended 
to convey by his remark. 
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Mr. Venkatachalam Chetti said that it should be possible for the Bank to make 
an estimate of their immediate requirements and if and when need was felt for 
anything ov^er that sum, Government could then increase the limit. He would 
therefore move an amendment that the limit of Rs. 60 lakhs fixed in the motion 
be reduced to Rs. 30 lakhs. 

The hon. Mr. P. T. liajan said that it would not bo advisable to reduce the limit 
from Rs. 50 to 20 lakhs. The Bank had issued, so far, debentures to the value of 
Rs. 85 lakhs at a rate of interest higher than 5 per cent and a good part of it had 

been redeemed and reissued at a lower rate. The present rate was only the maxi- 

mum and if money could be obtained on easy terras, they might be able, perhaps, 
to issue the debcuturcs at rates lower than the maximum. The Government had no 
desire to deny any opportunity of discussing or reviewing the working of the 
Bank. The report of its working would come up before the House every year and 

there would be ampL' opportumty for them to give expression to their views. 

Mr. Vnikatarhalam Gficttij did not press his amendment. The other amendment, 
that the rate of interest should not exceed 4 per cent was put to the House and 
declared lost. The hon. Mr. P. T. Kajan’s motion was then passed. 

Tue City Munjcipal Act Amendment Bile 

The Madras City Municipal Act Amendment Bill introduced by the Hon. the Rajah 
of Bohhili, the Chief Minister and referred to the select cemrnittee proposed lulcr alia 
to widen the franchise and abolish ihc; system of nominations as exisiing at present. 
Ex[)ert8 who will be nominated by the Government will be allowed only to vote and 
speak on special subjects for which they will be nominated. Ut'prcseiitation of the 
minority communities would be soeured by so adjusting thi' divisions in the city 
that the strength of the city council would he increased from 50 to 60 and the term 
of the councilliirs extending to fiiur years. Regarding finance, provision has been 
made nquiring Govcrtmuiiit sanction for abolishing or reducing iho existing tax on 
property. A tax on adveriisi ment carts and timber has been introduced. A new 
chapter has been added iiicorpiuating the provisions of the Calcutta City Municipal 
Act relating to improvement and bi'tter sanitation of slum areas. It is proposed to 
adopt the system of aldermen, as in Calcutta, elected from outside the council, five 
Beats being reserved for them. 

The House at this stage adjourned till the 22ud. October. 

MAl)RAS-22nd, to 2(H}c OCTOBER 1U34 

City Civil Court Amend. Bill 

22nci. OCTOBER: — In the Council to-day, the Bill to amend the City Civil Court 
Act was passed, also the Malabar Land Registration Ifill. 

The hon. Sir K. V. Reddi presented the report of the Select Committee on the 
Bill furlher to amend the Madras City Civil Court A(U, 1892, and moved that the 
Bill as amended by the tSelect Committee be taken into consideration. 

The Bill, as originally introduced, sought to enhance the junsdietion of the 
City Civil Court to Rs. 10,000. But the ISelcct Committee amended the Bill limiting 
the extended jurisdiction of the Court in the first instance to Rs. 5,000, though 
the power was reserved for the Government to raise it up to Rs. 10,000. 

Mr. Baahecr Ahmed Sayecd suggested the postponement of the ennsideration 
of the measure till the Govern incni had obtained the opinion of the High Court 
on the question, having regard to the changed conditions. He said that recent 
circumstances revealed a fall in the number of suits on the Original Side of the 
High Court, and the number was not likely to increase in the near future. More- 
over, the number of judges in the High Court had now been increased to fourteen 
and while it was in no way advantageoiis to the litigant public, it was not fair to 
proceed with a Bill which would result in extra expenditure. One or two judges 
would have to be appointed to the City Civil Court and certainly additional esta- 
blishment, without any curtailment in the establishment of the High Court. He 
reiterated that it was neither just nor fair that the Government should proceed 
with this matter. 

The hon. Sir K. V. Reddi said that the arguments advanced by the previous 
speaker had been advanced in the Select Commit, tee and he had taken the oppor- 
tunity to state there that the pecuniary jurisdiction would bo fixed at Rs. 5,000 
in the first iustance. All that the sectiao stated was that power would be taken 
19 
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by tho Government to rnine it further to Rn, 10,000. He did not admit that the 
Hii^h Cduri had not RufrifitMii, work, nr that, it would be neceflsary to rcaiice tne 
etren^nh of tho On^unal ^^ido cstabliHhraeiit of the lli^ 2 ;h Court or that any incon- 
vtMiiciico would bu ciURcd to litii^ants. Ifo hsiw no pomt in the BU^^RCBtion that 
thuv whouKl aij^iiin into tho w'ImIc question by fllartin-; fresh enquirien 

The motion that the Bid be tak.-n into conHideration was passed. 1 he cl aUflCB 
and the preiimhle c'f the Bill were adojiled without discussion. The Hon. Sir K, 
V. Heddi then moved that the Bill be passed into law and the motion was 
carried. 

Mai.auar Land Beoihtration Bjj.l 

The next Bill conBidered was the one lo further amend the Malabar Land Ro- 
^^iHt^ation Act i8‘J5, so as to provide that any joint registration made under Section 
14 of the Act Hhall he in force so long as the occupancy continued instead of 
being iimiled to the jieriod of contract. 

The JJoii. Sir Archibald Caa/fibell, moving that the Bill be taken into consider- 
tion, Hialed that in Hcvcral instances it had been found that occupancy had conti- 
nued even after eontjaetH had (xpired. The present amendment would bo in the 
luterestH boih of the proprietors and leiianis. 

The motion w^us carried and the, Bill was passed into law without any discuBsion, 

Bill to Amend La lour Act 

Tho Hon. Sir Archibald CaiupbcU then moved that the Bill to amend the 
Madia.' '’ompulsory Labour Act, 18b8, be refcried lo a Select CommittiT. 

The Bi'i SCI ks to nunove eeiiain dilhcullies stated to have been experienced in 
couueO'oi' with the carrying out of measures for ihe jirevention of damage to 
public vvuik-, such us, irrigaiiou works. It makes it lawful for heads of villages to 
make D (juiHiiions on the iiiiiahitanls for the Hupjily of materials necessary for 
BU/jipiug breaches in the embankinentH of tanks, rivers and eamds and to seize 
and, if nCecHsary, cut down such ai tides wherever they might be found. 

The Jiun. Sir K. 'W Rcddi seconded the motion, which was then passed by tho 
House. 

District Munkupalities Bill 

The hon the Raja of Buhbiii next introduced a Bill further to amend the 
Madras District Municipalities Act and moved that it he taken into consideration at 
once, in doing so, the Minister explained the ubjecls of the Bill, clause by clause, 
which, he said, was iiiiciided to remove certain dilBcultics iouud in the actual work- 
ing ol the Act. 

Madras Estates Land Aci Amend, Bill 

The Hon. Sir Archibald Ca?}i}>h(dl pieseiiteJ the report of the Seled Oommittee 
on the Bill fiinhcr to aiucud tim Madras Estates, ij.itid Act 11108 and to aiuond 
the Madras Esuiies iMiud (Aniendmcui) Act, of ID.'U ; ami moved that the Bill as 
aineudt (1 by tJie H leci CotiimHi-ce he lakeii nilo coiisidmation. 

in doing HO, the Jicvciiue Member said that the Helcet Committee had given a 
very careful toiiMdcraliou to all the representations made to it and had in eonse- 
qut iicc recast the scheme of the Bill so as to meet the points that were raised. He 
hoped the Bill would he accept able now to those who criticised it in the form in 
which it was Introduced. 

Mr. Bashcer Ahoted moved ; 

‘That the further eousideration of the Madras Estates Land (second Amendment) 
Bill he adjuiirnud till after a thorough investigation and enquiry has been made 
by the Ciovernmeiit in regard to inam tenures in the various districts in the 
presideiiey and the present position of the iiiamdars and their tenants in the inam 
villages in the Brcsidency’. 

The question was put to the House and lost. 

Mr. Basheer Ahmed then moved ; That the Bill and the amendments thereto by 
the {Select Committee he referred again to a Select Committee for fresh report after 
due enquiry and taking of evidence. 

He urged the House to accept this 'modest motion’. The Bill that had emerged 
from the Select Committee was completely different from the one referred lO it. 
There had been no publication of this Bill. It was but elementary justice that 
the interests affected should be allowed to consider the position. 
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The House fhea adopted the Revenue Member’s motion for the consideration of 
the Bill. The of the Bill wore then taken up for coriBidHration. 

Discussion o»> the clauses had not concluded when the OouihoI adjourned till 
t he next day, the 23rd. October, when clauses 1 to 3 of the bill was discussed and 
amended and formed part of the bill. The consideration of the bill being over, the 
Council adjourned. 


J^'AILURE OF Cliors IN CEDED DISTRICTS 

24lh. OCTOBER In the Council to-day the member from C .ddapah, Mr. AT. 
fCoUi Reddi, moved an adjoiirnnient motion to discuss an iirgiait matter of public 
importance, namely, th(.> siiuafion created by the failure of crops due to want of suffi- 
cient rain in almost (he whole of ceded districts which necessitated taking immediate 
steps for relieving distress prevailing among the ryot and the labour populatiou 
in those districts. 

The hon. Sir Archibald Campbell, replying to the criticisms, said that Govern- 
meuL were earefnlly waiching the situation in the districts and would do all that 
might be neciessary to meet ihe situation. 

Referring to ttio works suggested by Mr. Ramaswarni Mutlaliar, he said that 
they would be considm’ed with ri-fer<*nce to tin? fnnine rcii-'f programme, and they 
would see if (hey could not ho taken on hand as such. R fi^niug to Mr. Runga- 
natha Mudaliar’s speech, the Iteveniie rnmuber said that elair instruciions had lieeii 
laid to the minutest detail governing programmes of famine relief works to be 
carried out in any area. 

Continuing, he said that special reports about the local conditions had been 
received from the Oolicciors of Bi'llary and Anantapur. Th(? (’Collectors of Cuddapah 
and Uurnool had not yet, sent any spt*cial report. The reports reeeived sliowi-d that 
rams had partially failed in some parts of the districts. The Board ot Revenue had 
drawn their attention to the advisability of expanding works, if neecssury, and 
asking District Boards to (‘xpand th(‘ir works also and take on hand more siiitahle 
works for giving cmphiy merit to leh.oiirers. The (Collector of Anantapur had already 
started some works for expanding minor irrigation works and repairing smaller 
irrigation works. A sum of Rs. i 20 ()() had already been allotted for the execution of 
irrigation works and the necessaiy temporary stafl' had also been sanciioned. As 
regards deficieiiey of fodder concessions for removal of fodder and grass from 
forests had been given. 

On the whole, he said, ihere seem to be only scattered scarcity and not universal 
scarcity in these districts. There was still hope that the rains might improve in 
which case the situation will be rdiiwed. The north-east moiiBoon hud started and 
it was possible they .night prove to bo saii'^factory, 

“Meantime,” he said, ‘ the situation is being carefully watched. Wo have already 
asked the Member of the Board of Revenue to iiiBpecr, the area and 1 learn that 
he 18 leaving Madras shortly for the purpose. I cun assure hon. members of this 
House that wo are watching the situaiion very carefully, and 1 hope we will bo 
able to satisty them by doing whatever muy be necessary to meet the situation.” 

Mr. K. Koti RcAldi said that in view of Ihe assurance of the Revenue Member, 
he did not wish to press the motion. The motion was by leave withdrawn. 

Madras Meternity Benefit Bill 

With a view to preventing employment of women in factories and providing 
payment of maternity benefit, the Council passed to-day a non-officdal mcamire 
entitled the Madras Maternity Bill. According to the bill no employer 
shall employ a woman in any factory during four weeks immediately follow- 
ing confiemeut and every woman worker in a factory, not being a seasonal factory, 
shall, subject to provisions of the bid, be entitled to a payment of maternity benefit at 
the rate of eight annas per day during her absence for a maximum period of these 
weeks immediately preceding and four weeks following eonfiueraeut. 

Madras Debtors’ Protection Bill 

The Council also passed the Madras Debtors Protection Bill which is expected 
to benefit largely small debtors and regulate keeping of accounts by certain creditors. 
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Madras Estates Land Act Amend. Bill 
25th. OCTOBER The hon. Sir Archibald Campbell moved that the Bill further 
to amend the Madras Estitea Lind Act, l908, and to amend the Madras Estates 
Land (Amotidment) Act, I0d4, be passed into law. 

ITc Kaid that he would not take up the time of the House iby referrin^r to the 
provisionH of the Bill, which had been discussed at consid'^'rublc lent>;th. But he 
would like to express his appreciation fd the care and attention with whi di the 
mcnibcrB of the Select Committee and the House had considered the Bdl, and the 
rcj)rcHentations which had been made by the sponsors of both the principal ijitcrests 
concc'rncd, in order to arrive at a settlement which would be as fair as possible to 
both the int('r(^sls. Th(' seheme embodied in the Bill was the outcome of a very 
careful considerai ion of those various re}>res('maiions and it was his hope that t.hc 
Bill i\ould result in the course of three or four years in better relations prwailing 
between the land-holders in the whole inarn villages and their tenants. 

J he hon. Sir Archibald (tamphell said that the main objective of the Bdl was 
to j)rot(>el the tenants from losini>f their oeeiipaney ri/j;hlH in inarn vilia;r‘'t^. This 
was far dilferent fi-om what had been described as ‘exprojiriation’. The Ihll was 
neiessarily a eonipnunisc hi'twcen the claims of inamdars and of tenants. The com- 
fwomise embodied in the Bill was on the whole a fair one, and he hoj^ed that the 
D'cesure in its workintr, ivonld jirove beneficial to both inamdars and tenants. 

Bie I’ill vvas tiien jiassed info law. 

DfSTRirT MrNKTPALTTIES BlLL 

'ji,n discussion on the motion of jMr. Naidu to rch'r to a Sele-d Com- 

mif'ep flic (lOvernuient Bill to amend (he Madras District Municipalitii's Act was 
then resum^'d- 

'f ne Ifnnbfr AV/ya uf Bohhih, replyin^r (othe deflate, said lliat he did rciJiso that the 
fltnfcnu'nf of ol'i'cts and K'hsoiis accompanying: the Bill had not been clearly written. 
Mncfi (if lh(' erjBcisms of Mr. Naidu, the expruieueed Pathbimentarian that he was, 
uriH turned ou Biat weak point. All his criticisms would have been avoided if the 
reasons for (his le^oslatiou had lieen chairly staP'd, The necessity f()r systematisiuK 
the various scales of psy, fixiuj^ the cadres, etc., of the estalilishrnent, had been felt 
for a Inntr time, •.■xtii'iienco showed there was mnch diversitv in those matters 
between rnntiicipal'ly uiid municioality. Sometimes the pay drawn wr« out of pro- 
portion to (he dnti<’"' or responsibilities attachint^ to (he post. It, was the intention 
of the riovrrnment, brin^ si'rne sort of uniformity 'n this matter. Moreover, it 
was felt that it was not iiossibU' to ^dye eflee* to the resolution of tb^ House for 
the extension of rhe communal rule to the local hoard employees, nnh'ss there were 
definite cadres and d'dimle scales of ])ay fi.xod. It was too late in tlu' day to talk 
nhoiit the nu-rits or dounTits of this sysp'm. The principle had been aceepted by 
the CJo\ernnient and would he found not only now hut in the comlnp; years to bo 
ns much a s.afeiruard fo*' Brahmins ns for other communiti' s. 

Apnin, the clause ns to transfer of oflicers from one munieipality to another was 
not so revolutionary as B was (bought out to be. d'he neeescity for it had been 
fnrc'-een by the framers of the Act. He would make it clear that such transfers 
could he confined to such higher posts as managers, ac.countants or soeretarics, to 
which provincial cadres w^rt' formed. For clerks and other Rnbordinate establish- 
ment. there would be only district cadree and in the ordinary cireiimstanccs, there 
would be no transfers. 

This power of transfer, the Rajah of Bohbil went on to say, would enable the 
Government in suitable eases, to get the ex-Taluk Board employees absorbed in the 
service of local bodies. Apart from that, (hero was nothing either retrograde or 
revolutionary in the proposal, ns even quite recently the District Boards had the 
power to transfi'r the servans of Taluk Boards and Panchayats from one, body to 
another. Ho did not therefore understand why this power of transfer should not be 
taken by the Government to be exercised in the best interests of the local board 
employees and local boards themselves. 

“Again in fixing the postsand pay. wo have found that in the past some of the 
District Boards have not followed any principles"’, said the Rajah Raheb. “Whatever 
may he the opinions of some who seem to think that any measure that would inter- 
fere with local boards is going to affect the autonomy of Local Self-Government, 

I am prepared to say this much— that if we should ensure the future progress and 
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prosperity of Local Self-Government and if we arc to see that these local boards 
function efficiently, it is necessary that the employees thereof p loiild not he made 
the pawns in the game of party politics and party factio i. It is of the utmost 
importance to the future progress of Local Self-Governmei t in this province that 
they should be freed from ail danger of party politics. I kn^ w many cases ; I do 
not wish to mention the nara'S in which even District Boan Presidents and Chair- 
men of municipal Councils have been put to great difficulties owing to the exitrencics 
of party politics. There were occasions whiui even the most honest of Presidents 
of Boards and Chairmen of Councils were compelled to give in. It is, therefore, I 
believe not in the interests of local boards hut also in the interests of those direct- 
ing the affairs of local boards that some sort of uniformity is brought about. 4t 
the same time, I shall make it clear, once again, that the Government, by this 
measure do not propose to take away the power of the local boards in n’spect of 
appointments either at present or in the future. That is not at all the intention. 

The Raja of Hobbili then proceeded to exfrlain the urgency for the measure. His 
single objection in trying to get (he Poll passed into law at one sitting, was the int^mests 
of (x-taluk board employees who deserve to )>e re-employed without any avoidable 
delay. The urgency vvas all the greater because the Munici(>alii ies had not followed the 
iiistrnelioms of th<‘ Government to prefer this class of unemployed in filling up the 
vacaneies. The Minister, proceeding, mentioned anothiT reason for taking power to 
tranfer thr higher grade of servants from one municipality to another, “The House 
IS aware” he said ‘‘that aggrieved municipal or local board employees have a right to 
appeal to the Govi'rnmcnt. Numerous eases have eorne to the notiee of the Govern- 
ment where these employees have been subjected to tlu' victimisation”. After siibjeet- 
ing the appeal to investigation, the Government would order the reinstatement of 
the appi'llaiits. But (he next minute, theses employees would be plaeed under sus- 
pension by (he local body on some m'W charge. The Seerctarv of the District 
Board of Chinglepnt and the Manager of the ’Mnnicijvil Council, Trichjnopoly, 
instances in point. They have been removed three or four times in spite of the 
Government C'rder re.bo’ring them to th«*ir aptmintments. I do feel that in nch 
cases, in consultation with local bodies, mutual transfers should be arranged.” 

Ill conclusion, h^ requested the mover of th(! amendment not to press it. 

After some discus ion, (he amendment of Mr. Miinisami Naidii was withdrawn, 
and the motion of the Raja of Bobbili to lake the Bill into consideration, was 
accepted, d’he Bill was then eonsidf red clause by danse. 

Clause 1 was amended on the motion of Mr. R. Fniill:r.<( as ‘follows and allowed 
to stand part of the Rill -'This Act may be called the Madras District Munici- 
palities (Second Amendment) Act, lO'D.” 

Clause 2, regarding the restoration to office of absentee Councillors, formed part 
of the Btil, without discussion or amimclmont. 

Clause 3 gives powir to the Government to fix the strength of the staff and 
scales of salaries etc. It runs ; 

After sub-section (2) of Section 70 of the said Act, the following sub-section 
shall be added, namely : — 

“(3) Notwithstanding anything eoiifained in Hub-sections (1) and (2) the Local 
Government shall have power to fix or alter the number, deait nations and grades 
of, and the salaries, fe<’s and allowances payable to the officers aiul servants of any 
municipal council or any class of such offim'rs ami servants; and it shall not bo 
open to the municipal council to vary the number, designations, grades, salaries, 
fees or allowances as so fixed or altered except with the iirevious sanction of tho 
Local (government. 

Mr. Suhramania Bhatt moved an amendment to add the following proviso at 
the end of the clause ; 

“This clause shall effect only future entrants to service.” 

The Rajah of Bobbili, opposing tho motion, said that tho Government had already 
passed orders that the difftwence bfjtwcen tho existing pay and the new scale of pay, 
should be treated as personal pay. 

The amendment was lost. Tho clause then formed part of the Bill. 

By clause 4, the Government sought to take power to frame rules in regard to 
representation of different communities in municipal service. 

Mr. Bhatt moved an amendment so as to provide for consultation with and the 
approval of the Municipal Council. 

Opposed by the Minister, the amendment was lost. 
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Mr. M. S. Ghresia moved an amendment to clause 4 which modified Section 73 
fio aH lo Hficurc uniformity in the conditions of eerviccB of local bodies ana 
municipalitii'H. 

Mr. 8riBhia’B amendment was to add the followinpj proviso to the clause : — 

“Provided further that all rnlfs made under this section shall be placed on tbo 
table of llif' Lf^ihlaiive Council while it is in session and shall not come -into force 
nmi) tlit'y have been accepted with or without modifications by the Legislative 
Council. ’’ 

Mr. Srrs//ta and a iiumlKT of other speak'TS expressed the view that it was 
CHsentitil ilim th(. should be examined and a[>j>roved by the House before they 

eaiuf; into ioicc. Jl was not proper, some of these Hjicakcrs urged, to give a carte 
ofaucke lu the (lovernnjcnf , even though the (P)vcrmucnt might be well-iiitcnlioiicd. 

Jhe hon. /hr J/cr/nh of JUthhih said (he communal (1, 0. that would be applied 
to I be higluT local board provineial services would be the same as that which 
obtained in respect of (oivi'nimiMit departments, fie did not think it was iicce‘»sai;y 
that the lult'H to be framed sluiuld obtain the sanctiou of the House before being 
brought inlo lorco. Jf the amendment were pas.sed, it would lead to great 
di(]i<'uliieH. 

ihe amendment was eventually lost, (Clause 4 became part of the Bilb 

An amendment wuis moved by Mr. V. C. S. Bhati to clause 3 urging that 
empioMcH drawing Haluries under Us 100 should not be transferred from one district 
■u hi'''lb"r. 'J'Ik" t'bief Miiuhot ojiposed it on the giound tbit i* would make it 
oilijfuli !o abhfii'b einpIoye*'s of taluk boards who had been discharged with the 
aeii.iioii of thosi' boaids. 'I'lie ameiidinent was lost. 

' uv hon tin luijah of Jio/ihiU movi'd an ariieudiuenl additing a proviso to {section 
to 'ri'iat ng to iId' power of the Local LovernmeMt to transfer emjilo.yecs of local 
boilr^lK and niuiiieiiMliiie^) siaHiig that ‘-HUeh powei shall be exercised alLer cousult- 
local boiliert concerned.” 

1 b« aiiiei (Itneiil w’iis passed without much discussion, (Jl.iuse 5 as amended 
wa^ ),. 1 ,M'd, The cdher clauses and preamble ol the Hill were earned without any 
iiiaonmi ebangf'. 

Lie hon, itie Rajah of Bohbili movial (hat the Bill be /lassed into law. Ihe motioo 
was cm rial and the bill parsed into Law. 

Local Board Bu.lh 

thi' hon. the of Bohbili next iiilToduced ‘he, BiU iurther to amend the 

Madras Local Boards v\nd PA'oneniavy Lvlucaviou (.AuD.mduic..V) Aet. ld-1 and moved 
that It \)e taken into (Mtusuleratuui at once. 

ihe object of this Ibll is to remove cn'ilaiii clifil 'nlties w’hi(*h are found in Ihe 
netiiiil w'oiking of the Act, the Minist«'r stated, and aie eX)>laiM'd in the notes on 
clauses beliov Circulated to iiiembeis. Tln'se aie a>> follows : 

C’liiuse d. — (Tiuse (h) of sub-seeiion (1) of seeiion b(> of the Madras Local Bi^a’-ds 
Act, JILV. fu-oviiJes that a inemluT shall cease to hold viflice if he fails to albnid the 
meetings ol the iioard for the period Sfieeified therein and sub-sect ton (4) jirovides 
for th(' rest 01 ai ion under eeriuin eirenmsi anees, of the member who has ro ecased 
to hold oflii-e. In the eas<' of a member who atier restoration sdl! continues to 
absent himself from the meetings of th<‘ board, there is no clear provision in the 
Act as to the date from which his default should be count eu. Jt, is proposed to 
amend clause (li) of sub-sectioii (1) of section 50 so us to provide that this date 
shall be the date of his restoration lo ofiice under sub-seetjon (4). 

Llause 3~Ncw section 7i)-A of the Madras Local Boards Act— There is no pro- 
vision in the Act as it stands at present for the transfer of employees from one 
local boaid to another except upon the consent of the ('mi)loyees and of the local 
boards eonctrind. CJoveriimenl consider that there should be provision for the 
transfer of the odieeis and servants of local boaid to the service of another local 
hoard or of a mnnu'ipaliiy. It will also enable the transfer of district board servants 
who are surplus owing to ihe fixing by (Jovernment under sub-seciion (3) of sectioQ 
()7 of the Madras Local Boards Act, 1920, of the schedule of establishment of district 
bomds and the scales of pay of the stati, to other district boards or municipalities. 
Buch a provision will prevent the stagnaiion of employees in one place and the conse- 
quent loss m eflicieney. The power of appointment conferred by the Act on local 
boards and their presidents will remain unaffected. 
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Clause 4— Items (i) and (ii) i Under rule 1-B (1) (i) of Schedule V to the Madras 
Local Boards Act, 1920, charges on proven itve and remedial measures connected 
with epidemics are debitable only to the funds of district boards. "When an epide- 
mic breaks out in a pnnchayat area and preventive measures have to be taken 
immediately, it is highly desirable and convenient that the concerned panchayats 
should move in the matter at once and incur the necessary expenditure rather than 
leave the matter to the district board. It has also been suggested that while charges 
on the control of epidemics may generally be borne by district boards, panchayats 
be made to bear a portion of such charges. It is i ccordingly proposed to amend 
rule 1-A (1) of Schedule V to the Madras Local Boards Act, 19L’0, so as to make it 
possible for panch.'yuts also to expenditure on remedial and preventive measures 
connecied with epidemics. 

Item (lii). -Under clause (k) of rule 1-B, the expenditure on protected water- 
supply in panchayut areas is a charge on district board funds. The item is not 
included in the list of objects on which the panchayat boards can incur expenditure 
under rule 1-A (1). Nor can they incur expenditure on this object under clause (n) 
or rule 1-A (2) as it had been specially laid down that it is a charge on district 

board funds. The eflfect of these provisions is that only district boaids can incur 
expenditure on the provision of water-supply in panchayat areas. It has been 
represented that district boards can ill-allbrd to bear siic^h ehargts. It is, therefore, 
proposed to omit, ibis item of expenditure, [clause (k) from rule 1-B. 

l)islrict boards can even then contribute towards expenditure ou protected water- 
supply Hchemes for all important villages in the district under rule 4. 

Clause 0.— Ordinary elections will be held shortly to the district boards in four 
districts and the newly elected members of at least, three of them will come into 
office on the 1st November 1934. If any of these districts is split up into two or 
more districts soon after the 1st November J934, the members then in office will 
lose their membership and fresh elections will hav(3 to be held to the new district 
boards. Rule 7 )f tlie tSvdudule to Madras Act 11 of 1934 will not apply to those 
members, as they were not. iii office when that Act came into force. It seems desir- 
able 10 extend the be. efit of that rule to t.iosc members so that th(‘y may be in 
office for their full term and thereby avoid a fresh election. If, however, a district 
is split up at a time wiien the members are ueaiiy at the end of their term there 
would be no objection to holding a fresh election immediately. 

It is projiosed to prove for both these coutingcncies by amending rule 7 of the 
Bchedule to Madras Act II of 1934. 

There was no amendment ; and after some ineffective opposition to clause 5, the 
Bill was passed into law. 

Er.EMENTARY EDUCATION ACT 

The Bill to amend the Madras Elementary Education Act was then introduced 
by the hon. Dewan Bahadur Kuniarasaiui Rcddiar, Minister for Ediicaiion. 

A motion to refer the Bill to a Select Cummiitee was then made by him. He 
had not concluded his speech in commending it to the aceepiaiiee of the House at 
4 p. m. when the molioii, for an adjournment debate for which leave was obtained 
earlier in the day, took precedence. 

Land Revenue Ashehsment 

On the clock striking 4, Mr. F. V. Krishnaijya Chaudhari on being called 
upon by the President, moved : 

“That the business of the House be adjourned to discuss a drfinite matter of 
urgent public importance, to wit, the attempt made in the various districts to 
recover laud revenue suspended last year and the necessity of treating it aa 
remission”. 

Moving the adjournment motion, Mr. Choudhari urged the Government 
to come forward with an announcement of the remission of the suspended revenue 
for, at a time when, he said, measures of relief were urgently called for, it would 
not be wise on the part of Government to impose additional burdens either by way 
of enhanced water rates or collection of suspended portions of the kist. 

After some other members had spoken the hon. Sir Archibald Campbell replying, 
said that Government were not making arrangemculs for the collection of the 
revenue. The question, he said, would be coneideied after the reports from the 
Board of Revenue were received, which, it was expected, would be some time next 
month. Orders would be passed before the next seasou. He assured the House, in 
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concluBion, that the matter raised by the aJj)ura[njut raotijri would receive the 
close and careful consideration of the Government. 

The mover of the adjournment motion did not press it and the motion was by 
leave of the House withdrawn. 

His Excellency the Governor addressed the House at 5 p. m. and the speech 
occupied twenty minutes, at the conclusion whereof His Excellency was cheered 
lustily. 


Elementary Education Bill 

26th. OCTOBER Th(* House then proceeded to consider the motion of the hon. 
Mr. 6', Kumararavii Reddiar to refer to a .Select Committee the Bill amending; the 
Elementary Education Act of 1920. The hon. Minister whose speech had Buffered in- 
terrupnon twice, be^an by saying that he would continue ‘the third and 1 hope the last 
instalment of my sjjecch’ (laughter). The problem which the Bill aimed at solving; 
WHS one which they could not ij^nore. Experience had, he said, shown that little 
prog:ress had been made in respect of the removal of illiteracy. Even in areas 
where compulsion hud heen adopted, the wastagre wois almost the same as in other 
areas of ihe presideney. On an examination of the causes for this state of 
thing;, tl had been found that though compulsion had been nominally introduced in 
many areas, no active steps had, he said, been taken with a view to enforce it. 
It tlieiefore, became necessary to consider whether it was not possible to improve 
the neihod of enforcement provided in the Act. There was. he thought, an 
HppiehoiiBion in some quartets that, the method provided in the amending Bill 
would prove a greatiT hardship than the one provided m the existing Act, but a 
compariHon of the two methudH would remove the apprehension. The prociduro 
l.od down in the present Bill, ho said, was more lenient and less humiliating to 
offending jiareiits. Ihc hardshif), it any^ he felt sure, would not be in any degree 
great er iliati under the existing Act, The evil was of such great magiutudo that 
ihey -.hould not be half-hearted iii their attempts to remove it. If the measure 
should succeed even partially in its objects, the achievement would surely be a 
crediialilc one for the whole House ; but if it should fail for any reason, even then 
they would have the salisfacLiou of having made an endeavour to solve the problem. 
He moved that the Bill be ref(;rred to a Select Committee. 

Tne motion to refer the Bill to a Select Committee was accepted by the House 
and a Select Committee was appointed by the House to consider the Bill. 

Bill 'ro amend Co-Operative Sooietikb Act 

The hon. Mr. P. T. Rajan introduced a Bill further to amend the Madras Co- 
apcraitve Societies Act. 19, 12 and moved that it be taken inio consideration. 

The objects of the Bill aic explained in the following note : • 

Section 28 of the Co-operative Societies Act, 1922, as ii. stands at present, applies 
to the executuin of decrees, decisions, awards and ordcis obtained by a registered 
society. The section docs not in terms apply to the case of decrees, etc,, obtained 
by a liquidator on the dis.solution of a registered society or the recovery of the 
sums awarded or ordered (o be paid in pursuance of Secliuns 41, 47 and 49. It is 
considered desirable to amplify ihc .Section so as to make it applicable to these 
cases also. In view of the amplilicution proposed, it would be inappropriate to 
retain the section under the heading “I’rivihgcs of Registered Societies’^ under 
which It now stands. It is accordingly proposed to place the section as amplified 
under the heading “Miscellaneous.'’ 

The motion to refer the Bill to a Select Committee was lost. 

The. Bill was then tukin up for consideration and the clauses were passed one 
by one with very slight alterations. Clause 2 of the Bill ran as follows 

3. After iScction 57 of the said Act, the following section shall be inserted 
namely :—“57-A. The Registrar or any person subordinate to him empowered by the 
Registrar in this behalf may. subject to such rules as may be prescribed by the 
Local Government and without prejudice to any other mode of recovery provided 
by or under this Act, recover — 

(a) any amount due under a decree or order of a civil court, a decision or an 
award of the Registrar or arbitrator or an order of the Registrar, obtained by a 
registered soeiety or liquidator; or 

(b) any sura awarded liy way of costs under section 41 ; or 

(c) any sum ordered under section 47 to bo recovered as a contribution to the 
aBBets of a society or as costs of liquidation ; or 
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(d) any sum ordero d under section 49 to be repaid to a society or recovered as a 
contribution to its assets together with the interest, if any, due on such amount or 
sum and the costs of process, by the attachment and sale of the property of the 
person against whom such decree, decision, award or order has been obtained or 
passed. 

The hon. Mr. P. T. Rajan moved that after the words “under section 41” the 
following bo inserted 

“to a registered society or to the Government.” The amendment was passed. 

Mr. T A Ramalingam Chetti moved an amendment that after the words “Kegis- 
tered Society” wherever it ocv urred the words “financing bank” be inserted. 

The hon. Mr. P. T. Rajan accepted the amendment which was then passed. 

Clause 3 as amended and Clause 4 were then passed. Clause 4 ran as follows : — 

4. In clause (ee) of sub-section (2) of section 05 of the said Act, for the word 
and figures “section 28,” the word, figures and letter “section 57-A’' shall be substi- 
tuted. The preamble was then passed. 

The Hon. P. T. Kajan next moved that the Bill be passed into law. The motion 
was carried. 

Non-official Bills Introduceo 

The House then gave leave to Mr. Abdul IJamid Khan to introduce his Bill to 
further amend the Madras Motor Vekieles Taxation Act, Mr. M. Devadasaii a Bill 
to amend the Madras Village Courts Act, Mr. Suhramania Bhatt a Bill to provide 
for the appomlrnent of excoutire officers to the Hindu Maths, and Mr. Basheer 
Ahmad Sayecd the Madras Muslim Wakf Bill. 

The Council thou adjourned Sim die. 


The Bombay Legislative Council 

MONSOON SESSION— POONA— iSth to 3lst AUGUST 1034. 

The Monsoon Session of the Bombay Legislative Council commenced at Patna on 
the lath. August 1934 with Sir A. M. K. Dchlavi in the chair. 

After q ICS lion time Sir Shah Nawaz Bhutto, Minister, Local Self-Government, 
withdrew the bill to further amend the City of Bombay Municipal Act. 

Bomhay Court of Wards Amend. Bill 

The Revenue Member introduced a bill to amend the Bombay Court of Wards 
Act with a view to giving the court of wards power to isHue ccTtificates to civil 
courts requiring the release of the property of Government to such extent and 
period as was necessary in the interests of estate to m(;c,t the emergency of entire 
funds attached in the execution of a civil decree. The Bill was passed. 

Municipal & Local Boards Act Amend. Bill 

14th. AUGUST The bill introduced by the Minister of Local Self-Oovernnient 
to further amend the Bombay District, Municipal, Local Boards and Buroughs Act 
was passed into law. 

Trade Disputes Conciliation Bill 

The Home Member introduced a bill to make further provision for settlement of 
trade disputes by conciliation. The bill aims to eBtablish a regular system of con- 
ciliation of disputes between millhands and employers with the object of preventing 
and reducing strikes in future by appointing a labour office to safeguard the interests 
of labour with a commissioner of labour as the chief conciliator with power to 
appoint suitable special assistant conciliators. It will bo the duty of the conciliator 
to give notice to parties to a dispute to appoint delegates and report the result 
to the Government. 

20 
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Mr. R. R. Bakhale in a lengthy speech opposed the bill in principle on the cons- 
titution of the conciliatory machinery. 

The House adjourned at this stage. 


16th. AUGUST -.—After two days’ discussion, the Bill to make further proyisions 
for the setilement of trades disputes by conciliation was read for the first time in 
the Council. All non-official amendments were lost. 

The Borne Member^ replying to the criticisms to the amendments, pointed out that 
the Bill aimed at excluding extremists and communists from delegation of workers. 
The Bill would further foster the true spirit of trade unionism among textile workers. 
Keferring to the amendment to limit the life of the Bill to three years the Home 
Member said that the Bill would not produce any immediate good effects and further 
proTision could be made later by amending the Bills. 

Local Boards Act Amend. Bill 

The House adjourned till the next day after passing the Bills relating to amend- 
ments to the Local Boards Act. 


Prevention of Gambling Bill 

17th. AUGUST i-Non-official Bills came up for consideration in the Council 
to-day. 

Mr. L. U. Qohhale's Bill to amend the Bombay Prevention of Gambling Act 
fell through, at the second reading, when his motion to refer back the Bill to the 
fsdeet Committee was rejected by the House. 

Mr. Gokhale held that the report of the Select Committee went beyond the scope 
of the Bill as nceepted by the House during (he first reading by legalising gambling 
by persons who bought admission tickets to the race course. 

Bombay Devadasi Bill 

Mr. R, D. Boles Devadasi Bill was read for the second and third times and 
passed into law. 

Replying to Mr. Syed Alunnawar, Dewan Bahadur S» T Knmhli, Minister for 
Education, stated that the Government were aware that in some provinces, State-aid 
Industries Act was in operation, but the (iovernment of Bombay did not intend 
introducing a similar logislution in the near future The Government, the Minister 
added, were, however, considering a scheme of giving loan with a view to fostering 
small industries. 


PR15VENTTON OF ADULTERATION BlJJ. 

18th. AUGUST : — The first reading of the Bill to amend the Prevention of 
Adulteration Aei of 1025, was moved bv Mr. A. N. iSiirr'e in the Council to-day. 

On a Htatenieiit by ISir Shah Nawaz Khan Minister for Local-Self- 

Government, that he proposed to intioduee a comprehensive amending Bill during 
the next session, Mr. iSurve withdrew his Bill. 


Money-Lending Re(julation Bill 

Mr. Syed Munnawar's Bill to regulate the money-lending business was read for 
the first time and it w'as decided to circulate the Bill for the purposo of eliciting 
public opinion within three months. 


Law of Adoftion Amend. Bill 

Tj Council devoted the whole day in the discussion of Mr 

//. B. bill to amend ihc law of adoption in the presidency in view of the 

decision of (he Irivy Council which upset a Jong established practice sanctioned by 
the /aw and usage. Ihe bill seeks to restore the position obtaining before the 
Privy Council decision, i. e. that no Hindn widow who has not an estate vested in 
her and whose husband was not separated at the time of his death, shall bo deemed 
competent to adopt a son without his authority or consent of coparceners 


Trade Dispute Conciliation Bill 

Dispute Conciliation Bill 
certain olausea ol 


was not puBsed even to*day. Minor aojcndmeuts 
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the Bill but the Home Member pointed out that the Government would oppose Mr. 
Bakhale, if he moved amendments contrary to the principle of the Bill. Accordingly 
most of Mr. Bakhale’s amendments were lost. 

Retrenchment in the expenditure on the household of the Governor of Bombay, 
formed the subject of a question by Rao Saheb P. D. Kulkarni to-day. 

Replying, Khan Bahadur B.D. Cooper, Revenue and Finance Minister, stated that 
retrenchment in the Governor's household expenditure was executed to the extent 
of Rs. 1,49,000. 


23rd. AUGUST The so'^ond reading of the Trades Disputes Conciliation Bill 
was not passed even to-day, though several amendments moved by Mr. Bakhale 
were lost. 

Mr. Bakhle refused to move an amendment, to the clause in the Bill which 
awards 2 years’ imprisonment and fine of Rs. 5000 for molesting, inciting or intimi- 
dating persons from conciliation proceedings. The President thereupon requested 
the House to consider the question and inform the Home Member of their views 
on Monday next. 

27th, AUGUST The Trades Disputes Conciliation Bill passed the second reading 
with minor amendments in the Council today, but when the Home Member moved 
the third reading, Mr. Bakhle raised a strong protest. 

In Mr. Bakhle’s opinion coneiliation proceedings under this Act would bo 
ineffective owing to its permissive character and workers would always choose 
conciliation proceedings under the Trades Dispute Act instead of this Act. 

The Bill was then read for the third time and passed into law, only eight voting 
against it. 

The Home Member announced that the Government would agree to the term 
of imprisonment of six months instead of 2 years and no fine instead of Rs, 2,000, 
as provided in the Bill. 

Bombay Opium Bill 

28th. AUGUST In the Council to-day, Government wore able to get only the 
Opium Bill passed. 


Pbevention of Gambling Bill 

_ The Bill further to amend the Bombay Prevention of Garnling Act, 1887, met 
with much opposition. It was only on the Presidents ruling regarding applying 
Closure, that the first reading of the Bill was passed by 45 votes to 13. Sind 
members voted with the Government. 

29th. AUGUST -.—The Council passed to-day the Bill to further amend the 
Bombay Prevention of Gambling Act of 1887, without a division. 

Most of the demands for supplementary grants were passed without much 
opposition but the demand for loans to small industries, moved by Hon. Mr. Cooper 
raised considerable discussion, most members favouring reduction of interest rate to 
3 to 4 and a half per cent from three and one third per cent. 

Mr, Cooper did not accejit the proposal and the grant was made. 

SUPPLEIUENTAIIY DEMANDS 

3 lit. AUGUST Supplementary demands were made on behalf of the Govern- 
ment, by the Home Member, to-day, for the establishment charges in connection with 
the opening of the Honorary Presidency Magistrates' Courts to try municipal cases 
in the Bombay City, as an experimental measure. 

The Council then adjourned. 



Tbe U. P. legislative Council 


IVINmii Si:SSION^LUC^NOJV-2.0lk. OCTOBER to llth, DECEMBER 1934 

Ihe Winter SeRhion of the United Provinces LcKislativc Council commenced at 
Lucknow on the 29th. October 1934 with Sir Sitaram in the chair. Both official 
and non-official attendance w'ae p;ood. 

U. P. Village Pangiiayat Amend. Bill 

The Council passed without discussion the bill to amend the United Provinces 
Village Parichayat Act, I920j aiming at transference of general sanitation of villages 
from District Magistrates to the District Boards. 

Bundelkhand Land Alienation Amend. Bill 

In the absence of the Finance Member, the Homo Member, Mr. Kunwar 
Jagdish Prasad introduced the Bundelkhand Land Alienation Act Amendment Bill. 
Mr. C. Y. Chintamani. leader of the Opposition, opposed consideration of the Bill 
during the present session. The Bill was postponed. The Council then adjouined 
until October 31. 

U. P. UsuKiOTTs Loans Amend. Bill 

31»t. OCTOBER "The Council devoted the whole day to discussion of the 
Uflurions Loans (United Provinces) Amendment Bill and a dozen of twenty amend- 
ments given notice of thereto. 

Moving for the consideration of the Bill, tbe Finance Member, Bir Edward Blunt 
emphasised that the object of the Bill was to suppress usury and penalise creditors 
for charging usurious rates of interest and thus give a certain amount of relief to 
the debtors. Strictly speaking, the impression that the Bill was in some way or 
other a measure to provide relief especially to the agriouliural debtor was erroneous, 
'^('he main non-official criticism against the Bill was that it sought to amend^ an Act 
passed by the Central Lcgislaluic and aimed at remedying a sAalc of affairs not 
peculiar only to this province. Jt was pointed out that piece-meal legislation in 
individual provinces for suppressiou of usury would not meet the end in view,^ the 
proper course being to see the Usurious Loans Act amended by the ('entral Lcgisla- 
lure which was responsible for it. 

lit. NOVEMBER :-^Klian Bahadur Easihuddin moved an amendment to-day 
seeking incorporation of (he Unle of Danidnpat f which lays down that interest 
should, in no case, exceed the principal in usurious loans ) in the Usurious Loans 
Bill. Tbe amendment was defeated by 48 votes against 40. 

Just before division was challenged the Finance Member, Sir Edward Blunt 
wanted the House that the Government would not proceed with the Bill, if the 
amendment was carried. 

The Finance Mewher moved an amendment to Clause VI of the Bill to the effect 
that ill case of secured loans, the (^ourt shall doom interest excessive, if tbe rate ex- 
ceeded 12 per cent and if the period between rests (the end of specified periods, when 
interest has to be calculated and added to the principal) was less than six months, 
provided also th.at in (he case of secured loans, the Court shall not deem interest 
excessive if Ihe rate had nut exceeded seven per cent unless the period between rests 
was less than six months. 

As notice of a series of amendments not included in the Order paper for the 
day, to the Finance Member’s amendment was given by some members, the Presi- 
dent adjourned the House earlier, in order to enable members to understand the 
amendments properly and participate in the debate more intelligently next day. 

2nd. NOVEMBER The Council spent the whole day discussing amendments to 
Clause VI of the Usurious Loans Bill. 
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The clause as drafted by the Select Committee embodies rates of interest which 
should be regarded as usurious in respect of secured and unsecured loans and which 
vary with the amount lent. Official amendments are opposed to the provision of 
the varying rates of interest and any rate of interest for unsecured loans should not 
be left out of account. 

The main amendment on behalf of the Government by Mr. i?, F, Mudie lays 
down that interest exceeding 12 per cent on immovable property should be regarded 
as usurious in the case of a first mortgage and provides for six monthly rests. 
It further provides that a court shall not deem interest excessive if the rate does 
not exceed 7 per cent annually. 

Just before the House rose for the day, a non-oflicial amendment suggesting a 
via media between the official and the nou-olficial points of view was moved. 


3rd. NOVEMBER Discussing the Usurious Bill to-day, the Council could not get 
through the second reading on account of a last miniifo hitch which occurred owing 
to doubts arising as to the applicability of the Bill to past transactions, in the 
absence of any specific provision therein. 

The House rejected Mr. Uadho Shiam RaHtogVs {representing the tbankers and 
money-lenders) amendment to the effin't that the Act shall not apply to loans made 
before the commencement of this Act. 

After passing without discussion the Bundcllchand Land Alienation Amendment 
Bill, the Council adjourned until November 15. 


15th, NOVEMBER The Council passed to-day the Usurious Ijoans (United 
Provinces) Amendment Rill, after the official amendment, designed to dispel doubt 
given rise to by the rvdmg of a certain court regarding the applicability of the Bill 
to past transactions, had been incorporated. 

U. P. Encumbeuep Estates Bill 

The Finance Member, Sir Fdivard BJunl moved for consideration of the United 
Provinces Encumbered Estates Bill, the most contentious of all debt legistatiou 
Bills. The Bill is intended to assist the landowruTs whose assets, if relief is given, 
are sufficient to discharge indebtedness. The Bill applies only to larger landlords 
whoso land revenue exceeds Ks. 100. 

A measure of sharpness of the diffiirenees of Opinion on the provisions of the 
Bill as it emerged from the iSclect Cnnmittee was furnished by the fact that no less 
than 148 amendments to it figured on the agenda paper. 

Mr, C. Y, Chintamani raised an importa- t point of order inviting the Chair’s 
ruling whether the Silcct Oomruitteo was competent to take as basis of discussion 
a Bill which had never been introduced in the Council and which had never been 
referred to it (although the subject matter was the same) and consider the Bill referr- 
ed to it and proceed with amendments to it. 

Sir Sitararn, President, wanted to know from the Finance Member whether 
the amended draft was merely an amended draft or was based on certain new prin- 
ciples which were not before the House when the original Bill was introduced. 

The President observed: “This is clearly a very interesting point and I think a 
point which does not seem to have oc(;urred, at least in the history of this Council. 
Ju Mayne’a ‘Parliamentary Practice’, there is reference (o certain cases in which 
numerous motions have been made by the Select CoinmiUec. The Speaker of the 
House of Commons advised the Government to bring up a new Bill because it was 
an absolutely different Bill from the one introduced in Parliament. The Chair is 
not in a position to give that advice to the Government as regards this Bill, simply 
for the reason that this matter has been hanging for a long tirao and perhaps it 
would be advisable to grapple with the problem once for all. I must, however, say 
that it is against all parliamentary practice to introduce another Bill in the Select 
Committee, a Bill different from the one that was introduced in the House. It 
would be creating a bad precedent if a new draft Bill, based on new principles, 
were to be put before the Select Committee after it had been seen by the House.’^ 

Mr. Mohanlal Sah (representing Bankers) moved for recirculation of the Bill to 
elicit further public opinion as the Bill was of a highly complicated nature and the 
problem it sought to solve of far-reaching importance. The House rose for the day 
at this stage. 
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16th. NOVEMBER The Council, after devoting the whole of the forenoon 
to-day to the Fi?ianec Member's motion to take into consideration the Encumbered 
Estates Bill, entered on the second reading stage of the Bill, having thrown out Mr. 
Mohanlal Sah's (bankers’ rcpreaenlative) amendment to the effect that the Bill 
be circulated for eliciting opinion. The House disposed of eleven minor amendments 
in the course of the second reading before it adjourned until November 19. 

19th. NOVEMBER The first division in connection with the consideration of 
the Encumbered Estates Bill took place in the Council to-day when the alliance 
between the Government and those advocating the interests of the creditors was 
found ineffective against the combined strength of others championing the cause of 
the debtors and an amendment by Babu Radhey Shy am Rasiogi, which secured the 
Finance Member’s support, failed to find favour with the House. The House voted 
for the retention of the original clause permitting ^any person actually managing’ a 
landlord’s property to apply on his behalf, by 45 against 52 votes and the amend- 
ment for the deletion of those words fell through. Slow but steady progress was 
being made with the bill and 58 out of 148 amendments had been disposed of when 
the Council adjourned at 5 p. m. 

Great amusement was caused when during the division Minister Sir Mahomed 
Yuaufy the Education and P'inance Secretaries, the director of publicity, the deputy 
legal remembrancer and certain other officials walked into the wrong lobby and 
soon ran across the House into the noes lobby when they realised their mistake in 
time. This was apparently due to confusion in their minds as regards the motion 
on which they were casting their votes. 

20ih. NOVEMBER With a compromise in sight between the Government and 
the Zemindars on the latter’s amendment to the Encumbered Estates Bill as the 
result of the Finance Member’s assurance that the principle of the amendment 
would be embodied in a separate clause, a division was challenged by the Opposition 
in the Council to-day, the (Jovernmont suffering a reverse by a very narrow margin. 

The amendment laid down that the heirs of a deceased debtor, who were not 
members of a joint family, should give all particulars of the property inherited by 
them when seeking relied under this Aed. The amendment was (Mirricd by 39 votes 
against 38. The Government successfully resisted otheT non-official amendments. 

The House before it adjourned until November 26 finished all amendments to 
Clauses 4 to 11 of the Bill, including a non-official amendment exempting debts duo 
to Oo-operative Bucictics, from the operation of Clause XI of the Bill. 

26th, NOVEMBER Discussion on the clause relating to Ihe principle of“Damdu- 
pat” which is one of the most important clauses in the Encumbered Estates Bill 
started in the (Council when it reassembled this morning. 

The Rule lays down that interest shall in no case exceed the principal. 

An important amendment to this clause was mov('d by the Finance Member to 
the tffcct that amount of interest held on the due elate of application shall not 
exceed the total amount due on December 31, 1910. 

About a dozen uon-ofticial amendments widi'ly differing from the Finance Member’s 
amendment, af>j)eared on the agenda paper including one by Thakur Balwant Singh 
relating to scheduled rates of interest for secured and unsecured loans ranging from 
the amount borrowed and another by Mr. Radhrysiam Rastogi (representing bankers) 
making the percent of reduction dependent on the rate of interest charged, 

Moving his amendment the Finance Member said that the Government could not 
agree to any proiiosal which would have the effect of reducing the principal and any 
charge to that would have the effect of taking past payments of interest into calcu- 
lation of “Damdupat.” 

27th. NOVEMBER : — The Council was still discussing amendments to Clause 12 
of the Encumbered Estates Bill, embodying the principle of “Damdupat” when it 
rose for the day. 

Mr. R. F, Mudie, nominated member, desired to do away with the basic date 
for calculation of interest proposed in the Finance Member’s amendment and 
supported merely laying down that interest held due on the date of application shall 
not exceed that portion of the principal, which might still be due on that date 
(of application). Mr. Mudie’s amenament was strongly opposed by representatives of 
Zamindars on the ground that few debtors would get adequate relief. 
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28th. NOVEMBER i-Thakur Balwant Singh Oaklofs amendment, to the Dam- 
dupat Clause, the most vital one in the Encumbered Estates Bill, was negatived by 
54 votes to 51, the bankers’ representatives siding with the Government in throwing 
out the motion. The amendment proposed scheduled rates of interest for secured 
and unsecured loans, varying with the amount borrowed. 

Feverish activity on the part of ofl&cial and non-official whips was discernible, 
for canvassing support for the respective sides. When a division was challenged 
by the Opposition, the Government made it clear that the adoption of Mr. Qahlofs 
amendment would mean the rejection of the Bill, as in that case it would not be 
possible for them to proceed further with the Bill. 

After a series of other non-official amendments had been rejected, the Finance 
Merriher^s amendment as amended by that of Mr. Mudie was carried without division. 

The clause as finally amended reads thus:— ‘‘The amount of interest held to be 
due on the date of application shall not exceed that portion of the principal as may 
still bo found due on the date of application and a special judge shall treat as 
principal any accumulated interest which had been converted into principal before 
December 31, 1916.” 

29th. NOVEMBER A piquant situation arose in the Council to-day as a result 
of a technical difficulty which was discovered when discussion by a non-official 
amendment to Clause 12 on the Encumbered Estates Bill, proposing application of 
the Agriculturists Relief application to debts contracted after 1930, when the slum 
set in, was proceeding. 

The President Bir Sitaram pointed the auomally arising out of the application of 
two sets of rates contained in the Usurious Loans Act and the Agriculturists Relief 
Bill, which were mutually contradictory and which would bo made applicable if the 
amendment was carried. The difficulty was surmounted by the Government making 
a compromise with the mover, by expecting a debtor to take advantage of both the 
Agriculturists Relief Bill and the Encumbered Estates Bill. 

The House was still discussing the amendment to the same clause, when the 
House rose for the day. 

30ih. NOVEMBER The Council made further progress to-day with amendments 
to Clause 12-C to the classification of debts according to their priority. 

Zaraindar members succeeded in getting the sub-clause laying down that public 
debts due to the Government should have priority over other classes of debt deleted. 

A non-official amendment proposing thatjphilanthropic debts, bearing no interest, 
should have priority over other loans, in the same class bearing interest, was 
rejected w'thout a division. 

Towards the close of the day, a division occurred on another non-official amend- 
ment, which aimed at enabling a debtor to back out of the whole transaction even 
after a decree had been passed against him. The amendment was negatived by 14 
votes to 28. 

lit. DECEMBER '.—The Council was confronted with an unprecedented situation 
this morning when the Finance Member, Bir Edward Blunt moved for deletion of 
Clause 29 (a) of the Encumbered Estates Bill, regarding the time limit for applica- 
tion for squashing proceedings under this Bill before a Collector, at the instance of 
a similar amendment carried yesterday. 

A Zemindar member opposed deletion, whereupon Mr. R. F. Mudie (nominated 
official) rose to a point of order contending that as it was a consequential amend- 
ment, it could not be opposed. 

This contention was upheld by the President who put the amendment to vote 
and declared it carried, whereupon the Zemindar member challenged a division. 

The Finance and Home Members pointed out that if the House voted against 
the amendment, it would be going against the decision reached yesterday. They 
requested the President to afford them an opportunity to explain their case to the 
House. 

Opposition was taken to any discussion being allowed fafter the ringing of the 
division bell. The President, at this stage, adjourned the House for lunch. 

When the House reassembled after lunch, the Government withdrew their request 
for further discussion. On the motion being allowed the House agreed to the 
deletion of the Clause without division. 
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Unusually rapid pro^^resa waa made with the Bill— the Houac dispoaiii^: of 23 
amoridmontH in to-day’s sittimr^ which revived hopes of the third stage being reached 
early next week. There was a tamo division on a non-official amendment regar- 
ding the sale of landed properties by the Collector in Jliquiclation of a debt, which 
was negatived by 39 voles to 12. The House then adjourned till the 3rd. 

3rd. DECEMBER After discussion lasting 11 days, the Council passed this 
aflernoon the second reading of the Encumbered Estates Bill, disposing of no less 
than 25 arnetidmeniB at to-day’s sitting. 

Ihe Finance Member, h?ir Eduard Blunt announced that the Government did 
not jiropoBc to embark on ihc final stages of the Bill before carefully scrutinising it 
as amended in the course of an intermediary stage in order to see what consequen- 
tial amendments had been rendt'red necessary and with a view to obviating the 
possibility of its being returned for rcconsideraliou due to such errors as might have 
crept into it through oversight or inadvertence. 

A couple of divisions occurred to-day, both resulting in favour of the Government, 

Temi’oraiiy Beoulations of Execution Bii.l 

4th. DECEMBER The third measure in the scheme of Government iegislatiou 
for relief of indebtedness came up for second reading before the Council to-day, The 
Bill makes a temporary provision for regulation of cxeculiou of civil court decrees 
for uebtH of small agriculturists passed belore the commencement of this Act and 
seeks to benefit cultivators including potty landlords paying less than Its. 10. The 
motion for second reading evoked a somewhat animated debate in the course of 
which the Bill was characterised by Mr. Gavtn Jones ns a crude legislation and a 
mcfc eyewash. There were no less than three divisions in the course of the day iu 
the first of which the (Tloveriiment sustained a thum])ing defeat for which they had 
to thank themselves. The division was over the amendment moved by Khan Bahadur 
Maulvi Fasihuddin seeking to remove restrictions contained in clause 4 that the 
Act shall not apply to any decree passed with respect to a loan taken after Dec. 
31, 1931. Having opposed the amendment the Government failed to challenge a 
division when the amendment was put to the House and declared carried by the 
President, 


The Governor’s Farewell SrTEcn 

H. E. Sir Malcolm Hailey, Governor of the Uioteu Pr'^vincefl, th('n reviewed the 
course of events in the province during his tenure of oflice in his farewi’ll address 
to the members of tln^ (.’ouiicil. 

Alluding to the question of linances, he thought tli- mischief of the Meston 
Award lay less in the inadequacy of its provisions than in its pysehological efl’cct. 
as the prospect of remission of contributions created cxp^'ctations, which induced 
lack of caution in making recurring commitments. Tile Piovinee rce,)gnized this 
somewhat late and upto 1920-27 there was a cumul.'itivc scriee of deficits, They 
were even more hard hit by the slump in 1930. They ought to be able on the 
present figures to look forwanl iu the currout year to only a small deficit in 
their revenue account. 11 is Excellency added : “Believe me, it is a dispiriting tank 
to carry on the administration for a year with the dead hand of parsimony. Chance 
of recovery in land revenue rcecij)ts from substantial revival of prices still soems to 
bo far off. Unless, therefore, we can secure vigour for our attenuated body by 
transfusion of new blood from those sources to which the White Paper refers— 
imposition of excises of division of income-tax— Ministers in the new constitution 
will, I fear, be in a worse position than their predecessors of 1919”. 

lleferring to the effect of the slump on the rent revenue question, His Excellency 
reminded members of the very genuine difficulties of tenants and their effect on their 
relations with landlords. Ho asked them to visualize ihe danger of a conflagration 
from combinations of those difficulties and the use made T-hercof for political mo- 
tives. If anywhere there had been difficulty in collecting rents he said it had been 
due less to recalcitrance than genuine economic difficulties. The Government had 
spent much effect in endeavouring to find some systematised and self-adjusting 
method for meeting changes in prices. Adjustment of rent to changes in prices 
could in future bo effected only by a tribunal or land commission. 

As regards the debt legislation now before the Council, His Excellency pointed 
out ihat difficulty had been »,three-fold. First, they vfcre dealing with debts of a 
special nature. In many other countries the State had undertaken legislation under 
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economic compiilaion, but here there waa no parallel compulsion of an economic 
nature. Depression pjreatly reduced assetfl and added heavily to the burdens of the 
apjricultural debtor but the fact remained that a large mass of debt was ineiirred 
long before the depression. Measures of relief could not be adequately determined 
on a pirori grounds on universal formula. They had to be cheeked by nderenco to 
actual details of debt and these did not exist in public docinncntH. Tbirdly, the 
process of legislation involved bringing into the discussion persons whose private 
interests were immediately alTeclcd. 

Inferring to the very serious lag in the development of the rural population, 
llis Excellency jmintcd oiu that the devcl(>])tniMit of the Ihovincc had been unequal, 
W'hich was largely attributable to the reaction to political conditions. Disclaiming 
any desire to pit rural interests against urban ones, Sir Malcolm Hailey emphasised 
plat the Province cannot make circctive progress until conditions of life had been 
improved in th^' rural areas. lie was convinced that oj'iportunitics in the new 
eonstilution would not only bo largely wasted but might aelually become a danger 
if some of tlie present rural condiiioiis remained unamended. 

Alluding to the coming change in the Indian Cuiisiituiion, IIis Excellency said 
that much of imhlie attention had been comumtrated on the broadening of the 
franchise and increase in the powers of the legislature. Two facts, he hoped, 
would be ai)pr(‘eiated in this connection. The first uiis that the legislature could 
never be successful unless the various substantial inii rests in the Province were 
properly represented in it. Secondly, the hgislature (ven under the fullest devclo- 
])ed form of resqionsible Government was only a ineaiis to an end — the ei’eatimi of 
an administration, responsible to public opinion. Bui the administration must be 
strong and aiithontauve. it could be neither, if it was composed of shifting Minis- 
tries or hampered in details of administration by the legislature. 

TlgMrOtlAiiy RKCiUEATION OF EXECUTION BUJ. 

5lh. DECEMBER :-“The'('Ouncil passed the second reading of Temporary Regulation 
of Executiim Bill (-horlly after lunch but diderrcd consideration of its final 

stage until after tlie third "oading of the Encumb red Esitatcs Bill, as the Govcni- 
nicnt wanted time to make verbal and consequential amendments to the Bill. 

IT. r. ReOUUATION of f^ALF.S BlLL 

The TTousi' then took up for consideration on the iMuance Mtunber’s motion 
yet another debt legislation hill, namely, ihc U. P. Regulation of Sales Bill. 

The Bill seeks to ensure that the c.tdilor, if he (nforccs the execution of u decree 
I'y sale of land during the period uf low tiriee's, shall not, g^et more land in satisfac- 
'iqii of llis loan than h*^ could have expeet(‘d to get if there had been no slump in 
prices. The hll was intended to be oidy a lemperary measure and would rinnaiii in 
force only so long as the slump lasts. 

Proi agonists of hanking and money-lending interests opposed the motion for 
consideration of iIk' Bill on llu* giound that it was absolutely superllous in viiw of 
the fact that, the Encunibered Estates Bill had already made enough concessions to 
the indcbtid Zemindars. 

Phe Horse adnjited the Finance Mcmh n ’s mot ion and llien procndid to ei'iisidcr 
the Bill, clause by clause, after which it adjoin :.»‘d ti'l the Tib. 

7th. DECEMBER When the Council resumed furl her consideration of the 
Regulation of Sales Bill there was an animated and full dress debate on elausi* 10, 
under which the local Government sought to obtain a blank cheque as regards the 
extension of the duration of the piovisions of this Aei at Iheir swict will and 
pleasure. Mr. Oarin Jones moved a very reasonable and modest anuaulment limit- 
ing the period of such extension to six months. The ordi'r paper contained (wo 
other amendments by Mr. Radhoij Shiat/f- Hasloiji and Sir Kd/earil Blunt, Finance 
Member, for the deletion of this clause allogcllur. At an eaily stage of the debate 
the House received an indication that the Government amendment was not going 
to be moved. 

The leader of the Opposition, Mr. Chinlainani, thereupon moved another amend- 
ment, that in ease the Act was sought to be extended beyond six months tho 
local Government should obtain the consent of tho legislature. Mr. Chintarnoni 
pointed out that if the clause remained as it w'as, cxeeulive legislation would bo 
substituted for legislation by the council, and he urged that this tendency, which 
21 
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was hi^^hly ob)f‘Ct\ouahle, muat bo, obockod. He mmi ptopoH'^ caaV\^aVed \ibe 
Hovotu«\o\\l lot Vbovt obaov;o oi m\od awd vlievt tcl\isa\ lo taovo llio amoodmool ol 
vjbu'b \.bt '^ bad ^\\ou dwo \\o\\oo. 

I'wo /onbodat numbotfi, vva. 'Ihahur Muncshivar Sivjjh aod Nawabzada Liaqat 
All Khan, while oppoKiti^ the amondmcntB too, rather took optimistic view ot pro- 
vincial autonomy under the eominp; couBtiliiiional chanp;efl and pictured the utter 
iinpoBBibilty of renponRible MiniBtcrB Koin^ against the wishes of the House in the 
matter of extending the Act. 

Mr. Qavin Jonea^ replying to the debate, expressed his most complete agreement 
with Mr. Chintamoni that they could not depend u})on the Government’s dificrction 
in view of the exhibition which the Government had given of their vacillating and 
wobbling altitude during the jirogrcss of this legislation. He opined that the 
Government thoroughly dcBcrved Mr. (binlaraani’s castigation and charged the 
Government with not knowing their mind. 

There were interesting pasRagi's-at- terms lictween Mr. Oavin Joties and 8ir 
Kdirard Bhvul when the iattrr, m winding uj), indignantly rc}mdiated the suggeRiion 
that the Government w(Te guilty of eoncesRions and eompromiRes in connection with 
thiR legislation and strongly denied that there was any vacillation and wobbling on 
th(' side of the Govcrnmdit. 

Ilotli th(' amendments having Inen njeeted, the second reading of the Bill was 
ecneluded without any furlher incident. 

EnOUMBERIJI) KSTATEri BjLL 

After oispoRing of verbal and eonse(iu<ntial ameiulments to the Eneumbervd 
rstatcR Bill, the House to. k up its third reading on the Finanei' Member’s inotityii. 
i/ie debate on the third reading was proceeding when the Council was adjourned. 

flth. DECEMBER While the common note running through the Rpeeches of 
rifuesentalives of eomuKreiai and money-lending interests, who were at one in oppo- 
t :ng ilic pasHage of the Bill, w'as that the measure was highly inimical to the inter- 
(■.4 h of the eiedifors, one of them even suggesting that the Governmi'nt had been 
actnaled by political rather than economic* considerations in introducing thia 
legislalion, the general feeling among ’he Zemindar members vuiR that it would not 
idVovd adiquate relief to the- iiulcbtc'd peop'e. 

The Ibiianee Member, Sir Edirard Plant categorically denied the BUggcHfion 
that the Bill was based on political eunsidiTalions, asscTling that it was not meiint for 
the iiemfit of the indebted eiassis but ol the ir.debted m.iSfies 

The House pu.ssed tlic third reading and then adjourned. 

H. r. Beoui.ation of 8a]j:,s Bii.l 

lOtb. DECEMBER .'—The Gdiineii ihi.s afiernnoii passed (he third reading ot the 
Temporaiy Jugufation of Exteution and B-gulation (d Sales Bills with one diHHcntient 
voici*. In the eourse of (he debatt* oii (be lirsl Bill it w’/is ailt'ged by a Zemindar 
nnriiber that the lioshle attitude of Mr. C. Chihiamaiii, hader ol (he Opposition, 
tovvaids the debt jegislahcin measures was defennined by influence which representa- 
tives of money-lenders brought to hear on him. 

This accusation e\ok(d a eah’gorical disclaimer from Mr. Chuitaniani who 
dcelaicd that on every occasion he went into the loliby in accordance with the 
dictates of his conscience and not ni.y outside infliunee. Zemindar members reiterated 
the opinion that the measures would not GTctlivily lulp millions of indebted agricul- 
luristH in lighK-niiig their buiden of debt. On the other hand, the spokesman of 
the nmney-lenders felt that Government did injustice to creditors in their zeal to 
help big landlords out ol their present financial difficulties. 

Knmvar Japdish Prasad defending the Government gave illustrations to demon- 
strate how the Bill would touch over 85 per cent of agricultural population con- 
siRting exclusively of small tenants. He (numerated the measures taken by the 
Government since the slump set in to help the poor tenants. 

U. P. AGiaouLTURisTB’ Rfjjkf Bita. 

mil. DECEMBER The Ccmncil this afternoon finished reconsideration of the 
United Provinces Agriculturists Belief Bill in the light of the recommendations of 
^is Excellency the Governor, nearly all of which were accepted by the House, 
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IV. m\v;\iV, be TecaWed Vbat Vbe B\\\ 'waa paaacd b'j V,be CotiucW on Deeembet IV), 
but Nsaa teVAiTu<;^d b'^ W\a !iix.ee\Vcee^ vw NvtVV \aaV Iot Teeoua\detaV\oa. 

The raoUon ol Air. Gavin Jones VT^'Vit’Hv’wVVn^ \\\e Vlppet lud’m Cbambet oV 
OommercO ior delelion ol (JIuuro AO ol tbo UvW ptovid'mg lor redufod ralca ol 
interest dnnni^ lh(i slump period on undecreoAl loans taken before, the blurnp 
commenced was productive of a full dress debate, in the course of which, an^ry 
deuuucialionH of the Government for their allej^ed ‘paternal’ care for zemindars 
were made by prota}j;onists ol the Rankin*;; and commercial interests, which evoked 
equally imli^uant denials from the (Tovernment spokesmen that thi'y were not 
biassed in favour of zemiiKiars or any otluT parti'^ular section of the VIou8<‘. 

Naivahuidn Luiqiif All Khan. Deputy Pre.sideiit, speaking on behalf of the 
zemindais, declared that they never tried to exert unwholesome influence on the 
Government nor did tln^y carry on secret iifqruliaiions with them for getting undue 
eoncessious. 

8 P PPLEMEKT A ll \ ( I RANTS 

12lh. DECEMBER :—Sn;ipl<'m('nl ary grauls aggrega'ing i.t nboui nine lakhs of 
rupees were voted by the (touneil to-day. 

A/f'. C. F. (Vi.infannun, fa'acler of the Opjiosition, through a cut motion, raised 
an interesting debalc on the apfiointinent. of the Reforms Oflieer. Mr. G. W. 
fiwyiine, fornn'ily .Joint 8- evciury, Home' D^'p irtment, (fovi’rnrnent of India 
(and the estabiishiu.'iit ot Ju-. oilice), Air. Ghiniani ini’s main criticism was that 
the aiipointmcnt was too pn'nnture, as on t.he last ociaision when constitutional 
Reforms were introduced it was after the passaeo of the Goverument of India 
Aid of 19l0 in Parliaiin'nt that a R'forms Oflieer was appointed in the Province. 
Jle also wanted to know why a capable Indian jiitiior oflieer was not apjiointed as 
in that ease the iiceeBsity of paying overseas allowance would have been 
ODviated. 

J'he i'inanee Member, Si?- Edward Blunt, pointed out that the choice had fallen 
im Mr. Guy line, because of liis experience of Reforms work in connection with 
the Provincial rranchise Gornmittee. Another reason was that a suitable junior 
Indian Of{i(*er was not avail. ible. 

U. P. Natioivm. Parkp Biu. 

I'he House, on tlv,' motion of the Home Atemb(;r. Kanwar Jaf/dish Brtif^ad 
D'ferred to iho Selc't ( tomruil tee t,h<' U, P. National Parks Bill w'hich aimed at the 
cslabiishmeiit ol siuK-tuarics for propagation and preservation of wild life. 

Non-official Bills and Resolutions 

Ibth. DECEMBER:-? 's^on-ofiicial bills and resolutions relating to local bodies 
ioimicd large on ibf agenda, of ihe G()uncil to-day. The House })assed throe Bills, 
one amending the Distriel Hoards Act, lOdJ, j)roviding for finance eominittees being 
-et up for forming budgets and another amending the Miinicijialities Aet, 1916 
})roviding for eleelion of commiMecs by Distri(d, Munieipul Boards l)y means of the 
single transferable vote, with a view to securing adequate representation of 
minorities. 

Another non-oflicial resolution sought to empower the District Boards to levy 
tax on motor and other vehicles plying for hiia' on Boards’ roads. 

Sir Mahomed mister for Local 8elf-Govcrnmont, said that the Govern- 

ment preferred a provincial tax in order to meet the needs of District Boards and 
compensate nmnieipaliti! s which would be deprived of powers of such taxation and 
save the motor industry from ruin. If ail District Boards were given this pow’cr 
of taxation, a single vehicle would be liable to bo taxed by throe or four Dis- 
trict Boards. 

The resolution was withdrawn on the Minister’s assurance that the District 
Boards would get liberal grants to improve the condition of their roads. 

The Joint Committee Report Debate 

14th. DECEMBER On the motion of the Finance Member, Sir Edward Blunt, 
the Council this morning took up for consideration the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee Report. Two out of the six members who participated in the debate 
accorded general support to the recoraraendatious of the Committee, while the rest 
criticised the Report. 
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CriiiciHm whr clireclccl in Ihe main against the Governor’s Rpe(‘ial powers and 
Hafegiiardri, While one of Ihe Bi]j))>oi Icrs of the conBiitiitionril seln'ine vigorously 
il(fend(d ilu' salegiiurdHj there was p!:K*ti(?aI unanimity of opinion among other 
i'|)(ak('rs the ( rovernoj ’s powers, with ndenmee to (he Servie('R recruited by 
till' Setrelary of State, would make th^'in entirely indej)end( nt of the Minislcrs and 
nnglit thus ohsirnet tlie smooth working of tin' dejmrtiuents concerned. 

rh(' nhsenc'i' of any uderinee to l.^ominion States as the ultimate goal of India’s 
]»oiu)c!d j)iialii)im was griaitly deplvm.nl. One sjH'aker assaird that the (-ongress 
jM'lny ol non-eo-o})<>ra!ian and civil di-oh.'dienee was one of the factors which stood 
111 the way of india Lo tting more hheral Jdelorms. 

h'at BaJiadur \'iLraviiiit^iH(ilt, Leadrr of the Constilnlional Parly, who initialed 
the di'ii Uhhion, tji mglu tiiat tin' (\)ngress had not. ncti'd rigiuly in rejecting the 
I'vprul and asked tin' nn ndK'ts of iho ilouso iif>f to accept its le.-id in the matter. 
He did not agr e Uiih tiiosf^ who said that tiii’ d. P. K'eommendaiionH did not 
mark a//y adv.anee on (im pnsaiit poo(,()ii. He felt that l*iir]iani('nt could still 
nialeiiaijy iinprovi' ihe Ih |nn'(, an<l n'lnove its ohjeciionahle feadirt H. Having regard 
to the f)r(;Kent e(;ndi!(ons, lie did not oi-jcct to having an T^ppi’r House nor did bo 
lind any serious oh] (‘oou to mflireei ei eiion tv* the Id'deiai Ja'gislaturc. kle feit 
op'iruistic ab('U( Inda’s getimg full re* pini'ihle (t»vermuenl within the next decade 
piovnird I fir eonii!"’ Th forms oce jncp r;_v worked. 

'rini.i,/n' Hal/rdHl nunih (inhlot d'<*iircd that every page of the Iv-poi*. betrayed 
uu 'rnsi td Indians lo inunag ' linir own ali'iirs. Proxtneia,! Aidunomy in tin. form 
ling Wert n >)ng to get, was more nominal than real as iMiii.hiii's w'ould n(»l be 
ar.md i,)i ttleclive powers in imlation to ihc services j-eTUiled by the [Srere ar> (d 
^ ’■ e, Ailiile the (hivernnr would be invented with auloerutiC poreis to dd-^harp,o 
! IS apia i(il responsihilities. 

15th. DECEMBER :—d’lie Oouneil resumed eousalcration of ilie ,7, 7\ C . llcport. 
wi.en ii reassembled this iiMreing. i’hi' gvner.d trend of tfu' speech's was much 
inert* comiemnatorv of the recommcndati.n-R than th(*Re of yesierdiy, 

Ihe iioine Member, liumvar I'rasad, vignrousiy deteiideJ the authors 

ol tin* Iteporl. dej)j fcal ing thi* tisi* ()i strong and iinl)alan<<’d language ami aj)))ealing 
(i r rt'si mined eritieism. He did not agu'c with tluisi' who sa.d that the }jrovincial 
autonomy reeomrm'ndcd liy tin* Oommiiti'i* \v;is hut thinly vi ihd autocracy. Clould 
(xtinsion ii! the traiieh.He. and I, rami, 'i of entire provmeiul adimnistrat urn in the 
hands ol llie Min\i-U''rs i* spmisili],' lo Iv'g.slatnre Wip'ut! out thi', oihcifd block, ho 
aske(.l. he lightly disnii'--,! d Y Ue mlmi'.ti'd that were saieguards hut e.very 

eeustUulhm bad some tndeguiirds, as without t.ln m ii * (>oi'U;ive could work eiVec- 
tively. Urn (invernoT would maki' use o! his H)WT,ia't ]' Averh, not lor sheer pleasure, 
but V, he.i compelled to do so. He h't]i«‘d ihat (n cauu'u" ((' Siihpuauls would bo 
rare. Jle cvuicliuh'd tlnit th.* (Onsiituiieu emb aln'd n the Ih i’ ihport might 
not he iiJ'nl hut, it was the only ( im in the fu Iv! and tr was worth woiking. 

Bahadur IJaji- fhdaijat Jlu,^f.(iiu (!)e|( naO* to the Iv. 'J'. C ) declared ihat 
the K’ ])oi'! was nothing hui, u meir e_jiwiish of tin* Whui' PapiT jiroi'-osal.s diil’cring 
only in leypeet td iieing mote maetitmary. He felt that, iinfi! and unless the Ihpcrt 
w.as niod.li' d on the iiiie,-, ..nggi'Mi'd in tin* .loin! Memorandum v>f ihc ihitish Indian 
Heli'gatioii it would not be 5 i'‘e('j>tabk' to any one m i!ie eounlry. The Report 
iuiHlied^ aside au(hori(ali\e deel.araiiouH ol tile, Uniisli pohiieiauB on behalf of His 
Mejesly s (lov eriiuu'iit as to India’s uliiniale jiohtieal goal, its most eomspieuous feature 
being the absime of any letercnee to Domiiuon Status for tiie country. Sfieaking 
as a rcj>n’.senla!iv(: ol the Moslems, Haliz ilida3iit Hussuin Raul that Moslem opinion 
had hem flotitcd by vesting residuary power,' in the Centre and not in the Jh'uvinces 
as unanimously demanded by them. He thought that it, was impoR.sihle to HUmmen 
a ConstilLi 'nl 7\Bse' d)ly without thi; help of the Goveriuni’ut, for framing an alter- 
native eoustitiUion for the country hut he welcomed the idea of the CongresR co- 
Ofietating in woikmg the new’ conRlitut'on. 

Aairabzada Luujat Ah Khan. l)eputy PrePideiit, asserted that the constitution 
prop()sed was aiilo'-iaey m the garb of democracy. He agreed with Sir Mahomed 
lilb.d^R description ol a Proviimial Covernor armed with all Horts of autocratic power 
as a “White liaja ’. I lie new constitution would bo much more expensive than the 
presem, one', whiefi meant that less amount of money would ho available for nation- 
bnildmg de'jiarinients. In conclusion, he appealed to his countrymen to sink their 
petty difieienccs and combine together for obtaining self-government which was not 
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a boon to bo conferred by any outside authority but which should come from 
within. 

17ih. DECEMBER:— A feature of to-day’n delmte on the J. P. C. Report was the 
treiielianl crilieisiii (o which Mr. C, 1’. Clii)itainani, Leader of the ()pt)OHition, and 
a inetnlx'r uf the I^^irst Itcnind Table Conference, subjtH’led the recommendations of 
tb(' (Jomuii'Ui', which lie unri'Servcdly condemned as reactionary and riitro^rade and 
as Biieli wholly unacca'ptable to tlie people of lliis country. 

Tiiyinfr a tribute to i^ir .Samuel Iloan^ J.oid Linlilii^mw and other members of the 
J. 1'. C. lor iheir enormous patience, industry and knowledge which tiny brought 
to liear oii (luir task, Mr. Chmlaraani rebried b) tm^ Secret, arv of Slate’s admission, 
in 'be eour.'si! ol his h(>c('c)i dnnne the Paibamentary debale, that lie wois jia'iifnlly 
an are that few, if any, publirmen in India n'eanbal the ltet»ort as satisfactory and 
a“k. d it, in tb(" face of ihc tnnk eonfessam, was it p ossilil ' to look at these Kcom- 
mendahoiiH wiih ((jiiammity ? ihi also alluded to lh<‘ iiiimerouH de' larations marie 
that the ^mal of lln- Brilit-h polo'y in India was Dominion Sialus ami dcejily 
le^icibd that the.'-e words v^cre nowhere imntioi.td c'ilber in the While 1 aper 
or tile .1. J*. C. Jh'jiort. What weis evrm more disconeert imj; was not a single 
tirofiOrial niade in the Joint Memorandum (d the British Indian Delegation 
had I'ecn ac.-ejiUd. In the eoiiis-' ol the Bai himentaiy dibate, no one, 
(‘xceirt tile niembers of the Lationr Party, had one thon^lil to bestow on Indian 
opinion, Sir Samuel TIoarc and Mr. Baldwin liein;; conienl wolh an at l^empl b) recon- 
cile t.be irreconcilables in their own parly. In condemn'nt:: the J, P. C. R<‘Pf>>b d, 
was liis ^ralifnl duly to accoid r-ecepl.um to the Minority Report by tbo Jaibour 
Mcmlieis (‘nibodyiii^ ihc nobh'St seiitimenl'' and concrete proiiosals whicli wouhl 
have ^iven vmy jinait salislaclion even to radical opinion in India. He concludea : 
‘T take lesponsibilily for sfxoikiii^ as a limnlile unit of the Indian population. I 
sjieak rlclibei'atcly and uiiliehitai ingly. I would mueh sooner do without this consii- 
taition than accent it. 1 am ([uile content not to ,e:o on wiih the jirescnt um;onsti* 
liitionai const it ui ion.” 

The Finance Mctnbc’', Sir Eihrard Blinit, wbidinir up, eou^trat.nlatcd the llouso 
on the hicjli stuniaid of the debate on the Bcjmrl and said that he ilid not want to 
deal with the R.cjiort in all its aHfiects but profiosed to conrnie hm obsorvat'ons only 
to few Halnml featnns of it. The fiist (piesinm ndaicd to B{ite<:unrdB which had 
betn uiiiviTsally cond miicd In’causc tbcir posiimn had Ix'cn efoncially misumierstood. 
dhe sidcjj;uiir(ls were \>ancd on Parbauuutuiy tb)\ ennmad , whose basic_ p^vuc.inlc was 
vtsiin^ of execnlivc aiitbority, in theory in the. Kiny and in prae’oee in his Oabmi't, 
on whose advice he acied on all or itlmosl all oecivrions. But as none ol the four 
Minditions of Parbamenturv tTOvernment, namely, the* cxistcnci' of real parties, 
existence )l an iiiteilij;ent ami ind-'pendent body of public opinion, rub; by ma]ority 
and subservience of minorities to majority rule, were fiiltriUd in the ease of India, 
liill'-lled;'ed Parbameiilai y (Joverniueiit here was noi jiossihle. lie w'as absolutely 
e'miideni, that the Services would play the "ame in fiitun* with Indian Ministers as 
liny had in the past. Conelndiny, be said: “1 know uhat India and Indians arc 
capable of. 1 know esfteeirlly lliat when all the tumult and shouhni.'; that we have 
had dnr n^ the last, three days has died down, you wdll work this eonsliiulion and 
i wdsh you Godspeed.” 
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AUGUST SESSION- NAOPUri—l6lh. io 22 nd. AUGUST JOSt. 

Ebtablisjiment of Land Moktoaok Banks 

The Au/^urI. Srasion of the Oentral Provinces Leginlalivc Oonncil conimL'iicctl sit 
Ntif^qjur on the 16tb. August 1934. 

An intercBlinR debate followed the Minister. Mr. Khaparde'.^ rcRoUitioti 
the estabiiHhmenl of land niorl^a/.'^e hanks. Two banks are already in ('xistence in 
Beiar and it is now jtrojtoaed to estnbiHh ei;j:ht inon* banks. The capital for these 
banks is to lie raised from debetitureB Io be issued by the co*oj)erntivc banks to the 
e.vU'fit of Its. no iakhs, 

In raovoi^ the; resuliitioM Mr. Khaparde said : “The question of d'-alin^' with 
aiUieultural nidebledness has Ixen ])romineniIy bcLre the (Jov 'rnmeni lor some time 
past and inLasiires adopted to protect the ai^ricuhurist have naturally r(isulf<’(l in 
iiaki; the ruoney-IcnduL' more cautious and wary and il is cousidtus d nc'cisuiry 
tlndi, ni at a comparatively cheap rate of inierest with iustulnunts spr<>ad ovc^r 

r fahly lo"n^ number of yearn, shoulil lx* made available to the a^'^rienlturist. It is 
coat' ,nj'lat(‘d that thes(‘ lianks should Iiquiiiato past debts nod naakf’ eueh ndvamx's 
as iiiuy safely be made a^^ainsl sei'iirity to lx.* j)le(l^q'(] by ihe cultivator to 
the Ofink’b 

Mr. Kashiprasad Pandci/ characterised the Ciovernment’s proposal n.s haltin^^ and 
J)r. I'iiojnb llao IPah tn uhh , cx-Miiiistcr, supported him. Srth Shndal feared that 
inese banks wr?ii!d meet the same fate as co-operative banks, which accordiiq-: to 
him, wo re bcinj^- misrn.'ina^ed and used by directors and otlicrs^ for personnl ends. 
He warned the (Jovm nmeiit ap;ainRt cominiitinp; an net which would lower their 
prestipic and biin^ about ec.oiu)niie chaos. Mr. R.A. Kaniil-ar opi'tosi'd the amendment, 
thouiih he ap:recd with the spirit of ihc amcedmenl.. Tlu're was no doubt Iheacjriculturist 
Htt>oo in need of linaneial liclp all over the province, hut Ihi'y were embarkimji; on 
an exjKirimcntal scheme and members could taki* Ibo present n solution as an iiuh'X 
of the earnestness nt tlie Government to hdp indebted '^‘idt i valors. 

The llon'hU AJr. Gordon, Puianee Member, st resstal tlu* need for caution,' 

Mr. R. N. Bancrji, Itevemie Seeielary, said that in mat.ters of ini])Oitanee of 
this kind, it was essential that tlu'y should* slowly. ]\Ioj’e iianks could he estab- 
lished, only when tw'perienee showed that they shoul<l <,0 siowiy. More banks could 
^et enough lueal talent to woi k iln-m. 

Windinp; up the debate, Mr. Khapnrdr said that Opf/osiiiou members were 
asking that a dome to an ediliee should he f'rt'c.ted first and tiie foundation late. He 
proposed to build small but solid foundaiion first. (Here, here.) Referrmi!; to the 
remarks of one number that the Minister was tryinti; to help his own people, Mr. 
Khaparde said ; “Ail pcojtle to me arc the same, 'fhe inteiesis of the people are at 
my heart. The Berar Y\f 2 ;rieuh unst is jiist the same to me as the C. B. A;;rie,uUurist. 

* The House agreed to the motion without division, Mi. Rando\^ uincndmeut 
BUfv^estin/^ the eoiistitutioii of banks in every Teshil in the Brovince, bein^j; rejected 
by 36 voles to L'G, 

C. r. Local SeJjF-Govt. 3nd. Amend. Bill 

The Council spout the whole afternoon in discussintij oflieial bills. 

The C. P. Local Selt-Goveriinu ut Bee.ond Amendment Bill, 1933 was passed into 
law, all iimendmcuts beinp; thrown out. The Bill was introduced in the 
Council on duly 24, 1933 and empowered local bodies to frame bye-laws for re^ulat- 
in^ dop:fl and destroying stray doti;H. It also aimed at prohibiting; the unauthorised 
taxes, such as Dharmadaya. The Bill emcr^^ed from the Select Committee Btaf;e 
without material chauf^e and was passed into law. 

The 0. P. Cattle Diseases Bill 

The Central Provinces Cattle Diseases Bill was also introduced in the Council on 
July 24, 1933, with the object of controlling the movements of cattle ^imported into 
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this province from outride, to prevent the outbreak of rinderpest and other cattle 
diseases. Seth Shcolal moved two amendments to the Bill but both were thrown 
out and the Bill was passed into Law. 

Court of Wards Amfnd. Bill 

rhe Hon’hle Mr. E. Gordon then presented the report of the Select Commilteo 
f)n the Court of Wards Amendment Bill, 103.1, making: provision for the exemption 
from attachment of eslate funds in the hands of eou ts. This amendment was 
deemed nee< ssary to enable Courts to meet essential commitments entered into with 
the explicit or implied sanction of the Government. This Bill, too, was passed info 
law. 

(h P. Money-t.endfrh Bill 

l)i‘,euHPion on th(‘ (1 P. Money-lenders Bill, introduced in the Council on 
.Ian nary 18, PJ34, by Mr. Raqhnvnidrn Rao, Horne Member, was postponed till the 
32nd instant as ur^ed b\ iion-oflieial members, in victv of tbo contentious character 
of the Bill. 


C. P. Tenancy Amend. Bill 

The non’blo Mr. Gordon next moved the C. P, Tenancy Amendment Bill No. 
XX of PJ.fl, which was in pursuance of the ])olicy of the (lovernment to establish 
some hind morlpja^e hanks for advanein<r lorifr-tenn loans to the occupancy tenants, 
if they were able to oiler oeeiipaney hnldinfi;s as security. Messrs. Kolhe, Man^al- 
iiiurti, Khan Bahadur Syed llifazat Ali, Iftikar Ali and Parekh (Nai^pur-Kamptce) 
opposed the immediate consideration of the Bill and urged its circulation for elicit- 
ing public opinion. 

Mr. K. P. Pandc had some very hard things to say to those Councillors who opposed 
the measure, ife could iiof understand wdiy Coiiiicillorfl, who earlier in the day 
had urged the Government t.o establish land mortgage banks, were backing out now 
find W'nre r.iising a cry nm.inst the Bill, which was more or less prompted by vested 

interests. The time had now come whiai the tenantry had to be given certain rights. 

He was amused to find liiat he, who had all along opposed the Government, was 
supporting it. while ihosu who were consistently supporting the Government were 
now opposing it. He urged the House to i.dopt the Bill. 

Mr. Kedar, Opposition Leader, stated that Mr. Pande had opposed this very 
measure during the last session, as the Government wanted to throw it out, but 
now he was fiup])orting it. 

The lion’blc Mr. Gordon said that the question of the rights of the tenantry 
bm' been u;.der discussion during the last several years. The Government’s posi- 
tion was that it agreed to confer the right, of mortgaging tenants’ holdings to the 

extt'iii that laud moil gage banks were eonei'rned. With a view to allow representa- 
tiv.B of Malguzars to express opinion, he agreed to referring the Bill to the Select 
Committee and in the meanwhile to elicit piiblie. opinion thereon. 

The Bill will come up for the third reading during the January session. The 
House unanimously accepted the motion for reference to the ^Select Committee. 

Before adjourning, the House referred Mr. Gordon’s Irriyation Amendment Bill 
to the ISelcct Committee. 


Sai.ary of Harm an Ka mdars 

AUGUST:— In the Council to-day a resolution moved by Mr. Naik 
(Hanjan member) recommending to the Government that the salary of every village 
“Kamadar Mahar” (Harijan) be fixed at Es. 10 per mensem was thrown out by 8 
votes against 31). The division list showed that only two Hindus, three Muslims 
and one Parsi voted for the resolution, the remaining two votes being those of 
Harijuns. One Harijan member was absent, while the fourth remained neutral. 

The contention of Mr. Naik, the mover, was that these village officials had 
multifarious duties to perform and should be adequately compensated for their 
labours. It was stated on behalf of the Government that the proposal was not 
feasible in view of the financial stringeney. The question had been carefully 
considered by a Committee appointed in 1922 and the rates then decided upon were 
still ioforce. 
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Salary of Patelb & Patwaris 

A rf'solulion was moved by Mr. Sapkal (Akola) recommcndaine: that the pay 
of pfitcls and patwarifi in Berar shonld be so increased that no pale) or patwan 
should ^j^ct UsB than Ra. 120 per year. The mover's contention was that thongh 
those petty officials constituted the most important part of the Gov(‘rnmonla! machi- 
nery, nearly 5,000 out of 6,000 were roccivinp; less than Rs. 100 per year. An 
increase in their pay would keep them al)Ove teii.ptation. 

Dr, Punjah Rno Drshnwkh, Mr. Tidnho and Mr. Rajurkar fall from Ihrar) 
supported the motion, which was opposed by the Govern men t on tin; ^rouml of 
financial Htringcncy. The resolution was then put to vote and lost by IV votes 
again Hi 39. 

Agrk^ultfral 1npkf>tj^i>ness 

Mr. Kanitker (Ihildana) moved a resolution urging the ni^point rnent oj an 
enquiry commit Ice to invcsligati* the problem of the presf-nt agricuituinl indebted- 
iK'HH and Hiiggest adiniiiisf ralive and legislative measures to S')lv(' it. He s:iid that 
tlie problem was a siuious one and formed the subi(‘cl of se\oral rnsolulions anti 
bills in the Jlniise. In order to do away with the neeessity of these bills and 
rcHolufions he had brought in the present resolnlion. The qneslion of reducing the 
cxisii-'g land revenue rates should also be examined by the committee. 

Mr. K. P. Painle. (Sibora) opposed the resolution as he considered it a waste 
of re.ont'y to appoint a fresh eommiltee in view of the fact that llm report of the 
Ibn il Oommissiou on Agriculture ami the Banking Enquiry Committees (both Ceii- 
iial and Provincial) had alrtaady cost iheni heavily and tht' several recommendations 
made ilierein had not been adopt'd. Further, lh(“ jwobleni had arisen owing t(» 
eauses beyond their control. Jle felt that a five-year plan and not a committee of 
i'nqi?i:y /leeded to meet the Hitunhon. 

The iJon. Mr. K. Qordvn, Revenue Member, said that the Government was 
aware of the seriousness of the problem and was not sitiing idle. They had inlro- 
diicid several measures, some of which had already been enacted info law with a 
view to relii've di.stresB. He was eonlident that no other ]>rovinee in India was a 
whit ahead of them in dealing with this question. There was no royal road to a 
solution of this problem and the Government was acting within iis lirnitatioiiP. 
The eauHOR of the dciiression were not, only nation-wuh' but vvorld widi'. Thti 
Government of India had already appointi'd a Markd.iig (Mlieer aiul ('very thing was 
being dom^ which would lead to an ee(momi(*, reeoveiy. irwns difficult t:' sic what 
practical advance they could make by 111 !' appuintmeiit tl a enmmittnc e^iecially 
when several committees had already examined these problems and their aeeumuluted 
wdsdom was ijinj^ unimed. 

Mr. Kamtuerii resolution met the same fate as the iirst two, biding thrown out 
by 11 votes against 87. 

Branch or Indian Tjhiritorial Forck 

Mr. C. K. Waterfall, (diief S^^eretary, who rose to n-ply to the next resolution 
()[ Mr. Tha.kur Vmctlslnq (.Akola Uislriet) urging tin' (TOViTiiment to opim a branch 
of the Indian 'rerritoiial Force for tliis province said that, the (hivernment sympathised 
with the resolution and would examine the (pieHlion and do wlinl it can to give 
ell’ect to the resoluuon, but there were difficulties in the way, the fiiiMieiid difficulty 
being chief of such. 

The resolution was carried, the Government not having opiiosul it. The Govern- 
ment promised to forward the disenssion to the India Government. 

Discussion on the next resolution was proeetding when the Hoii.sc adjourned. 

C. r. Land Reventtf. Amend. Bill 

18th. AUGUST Several iion-oflicial Bills were referred to the H' leet Committees 
in the Council to-day. 

Mr. K. P. Pandes Land Revenue Amendment Bill, which soiight to repeal 
powers of arrest and detention conferred on the Govi'i’iimeiit for ri'eovery of land 
revioiue dues fiom defuulteis, was defeated by 29 votes to 311. The Revenue Member 
said lhat the Bill was based on sentiment rather than reasoning and the repeal of 
these powers would render the recovery of the Government dues very difficult. 
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NON-OFFICIAL BILLS DISCUSSED 
C. P. Village Panchayat 4th, Amend. Bill 

Eao Saheh U. S. PatiVs V)l!ag;e Panchayat Fourth Amendment Bill was passed 
into law, after ctner^inp: from the Select Committee stage. 

The Bill was intended to remove certain deficits in the existing Act and also 
made provision for the Government to assign a small percentage ot the local cess 
realized by th(’ district councils to village panch lyats on the lines of the Madras 
and Bombay Village Panchayat Acts. 

C. P. Industrial Dertorr Bill 

When liao Saheh R. IF. Fnlat/s Industrial Di btors Bill came up for discussion, 
the Ilon’bic the Revenae Mcfuber repeated th«' assurance given by him in the B( lect 
Committee that ihe Government would undertake legislation on this subject and 
hoped to intro luce a bill at the n<‘xt Januaiy sitting of the Council. Accordingly 
the Bill WHS not proceeded with on the suggestion of the mover. 

C. P. House Bent Bill 

Mr. Viihftfs moLion on the Cui'.r.d Provinee-i llms' IF'nt Bill for referem^c 
to a Helect (’omrnittee was defeated hy 14 voles to 4 5. The Bill aimed at regulating 
the rents in iiidusirial and urh.an anuis of .luhhuliiorc, N.ig()ur and oiher places. 

On behalf of the Government, Mr. C. F. Waterjall^ Chief 8' cretaiy, opposed 
the Bill as inopportune, untimi'ly and unnecessary. 

C. F. MuNicirALiTiEs 3rd. Amend. Bill 

Mr. Fulay's C. P. Municipalities Third Amendment Bill, seeking (o exleud the 
life of iniinieipalities frtim three to five years, evoked a storm of opposition from all 
sections of the House. The (rovernment did not oppose the Bill, but iion-oflicials 
opposed it on the ground tliat th<‘ educative value of elections would be lost by 
extending the i.fe oi n unieifialides in the manner proposed. 

Khan Tiahadur Taraporc thought that Ihe Bill would perpetuate the tyranny of 
office-bearers wliimi it was extremely difficult to ui seat, as a three-fourths majority 
was needed (ot liie purpose. 

Rao Bahadur K. S. Nayudu, Minister, Loeal Self-Government said that the 
(roveniment w^ald remain neuir.il as they had an open mind on the subject and 
desired to know the sense of the House. 

Mr. Fulay said that under the new constitution, Provincial Cour^cils would have 
a lease of five years and it was desirable that local bodies should have a similar 
term. It would also savt' much expenditure which bodies have to incur, on aecouiit 
oi conducting ekerions once in every thrci* years. 

The Bill was put to vote and lost without a division. 

C. P. Ertater Protection Bill 

Quite a flu ter was caused in the afternoon, when several members opposi d the 
very introduciion ot Mr. Tkakur Maniuohan Siuyh's {Bilasjjur District) C. P. 
Estates Pnilectioii Bill. 

Khan Bahadur Syed flifazal Ali (ICh.uidw.a) pressed for a division on tlio issue 
of graining leave, which was eventually grantid by 27 vo'es to (). 

Mr. Hifazat Ali subsequently made it clear that he had opposed the Bdl under 
some misapprehension and that it was contrary to Parliamentary practice. 

The President remarked that it would be betti-r to establish a eouvention that 
leave to introduce a Bdl should not be refused, unless tlie Bill was of a very grave 
character. The House agreed to establish such a convention. 

Mr. Thakur Vanmohan Sinffh then moved that the Bdl he circulated for elicit- 
ing public opiniou thereon, but his motion was lost w’llhnut a division. 

Five other nou-oflieial Bills were introduced and circulated for eliciting public 
opinion thereon. The Council then adjourned. 

No-Confidence Against Prerident 

21tt. AUGUST ;-A motion of No-confidence against the President was moved 
to-day. Mr. Krdar, Opposition Leader, before moving his motion of “no-confidence” 
requested Mr. Rizwi to vacate the chair, as he wauled to bring the whole of the 
President’s conduct before the House. He wanted to be fair to himself. 

President : 1 think the motion should be made first, 

22 
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Mr. Kcdar then moved the ‘'no-confideriee” motion and reminding the President 
of the analo(^y of the Burma Li gislative Couneil, requested him to vacate the chair. 

Iresidejit: Is there any rule under the Government of India Act that the 
President must vacate the chair ? 

Mr. Kedar : It is a matter of deecucy. It is a matter of ’constitutional 
importance. | 

President : Once a President is in the chair, he cannot remain in the House 
except as President. 

The President further pointed out that at the Conference of Presidents and 
Deputy Presidents of Councils, this matter was fully diseiisaed. He deplored that 
the President of the Burma Legislativ(‘ Council did not attend that Conference nor 
did he care to go through the proceedings of <hnt (V)nferi'uce. Presidi’ut Rizwi was 
confident that if the President had gone through those proceedings his decision 
about vacating the chair would have hei'ii different. The Presidents’ Conference had 
decided that in such ca'-’cs, the Pn'sident ought to fireside over the House and 
thereby defend himself. It was further decided at that C'onference that the Presi- 
dent had a right to speak in the House, which was perhajis the only exception to 
the paradox that the Preddent never speaks. The Prcsidi'ut, therefore, regretted 
that ho could not grant Mr. Kedar’s rcqin st and vacate the cUair. 

Mr. Kedar snlmiitted tlial h“ did not want the Presidimt to leave- the House but 
occupy a scat in the Council as a Member. The Presidt-ni slattd that ho cannot 
remain in the House except as President. Mr. Kedar then withdrew his request for 
vaciAting the chair and bowed to the President’s ruling. 

Mr. Kedar then movi-d tin- ‘•no-conlidt-nce’' motion and alh-gcd tliat the President 
had not been fulfilling those traditions which the oecufiant of his oltie-e ought to do. 
He further alleged that the President had not been free from ]>arty consideration 
and that the Piesidenl liad dahbh-d in fiolitical matters, sm-h as wretiking and 
making of ministries. Mr. Ivdar’s first accusation was that the Pn-sidcut, after 
election, never forgot that he was a member of tJie Democratic Party, which elected 
him President. It was further alleged that ho never forgot that lie ceased to be a 
Munieipal racmlier and secured nomination for Jiis relatives to the Municipal (com- 
mittee and also sought to influence the Mmistijr for J^ocal Self-Government for petty 
favours. The President had admitted in black and white that he took advantage of 
bis position as President in influencing Ministers. 

Mr. Kedar then quoted a letter dated 17th February 191^2, from the President to 
the Hon'ble Minister, filoading on behalf of a certain candidate for appointment. 

Mr. Kedur further (jiui^-d from thric other letters of the Piesnleiit (o the then 
Minister in support of Ins contention. He fnilher 'stati-il that ihey had been watch- 
ing these niidtsirable activities patiently for the la-^t thia-e years, bur, they had now 
gone too far. Broeeeding Mr. Kedar said rli-it whe i Ins p.nty (the People’s Party) 
eonstil iited tin- laigcst opposition parly, they wen- not <:Iv('n jiKopi-r seating arrange- 
ments, iieither were they given their proper seatH when they wt n- MiniKli-rialists. Mr. 
Kedar allegid that tin- Piisident did s») with a vi' w to kiep the pany disunited and 
jirevent them from taking solid action. Mr. Kt-dtir also eonli-nded that the President 
was looking through coloured glass- s and was showing favours to the Democratic 
Ikirty. They eoiild not, therefore, help putting an uncharitable interpretation on 
his various lulings, which were given in a spirit of partisunship. 

Rai Bahadur Babu Dicarkanath Sinf/h ojiposi-d the resolution, ns the President 
enjoyed the eutifideneo of members. Though the Pribident belonged to a minority 
community, he had discharged his duties impartially. 

Khan Bahadur K. F. Taraporc said that tin- act of Mr, .Taiswal, then Minister- 
in-charge of Local Self-Government, in making private letters of the President 
available to the public, was one of treachery. 

Mr. M. Y. Bhareef enquired whether the Khan Bahadur’s speech was a censure 
motion against Rai Bahadur Jaiswal. 

The President remarked that certain remarks of the Khan Bahadur were unpar- 
liamentary and he should use milder terms. 

Mr. Tarapore : I will now have to go from the torrid zone to the frigid zone. 

(Laughter). 

Proceeding Mr. Tarapore said that the House had nothing to do with the Presi- 
dent’s letters which were of a private and confidential character. 

Seth Sheolal deplored the motion > of censure, constantly tabled in tho House 
and felt that these were ret.arding the Province’s progress. 
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Messrs. Thalcur Manmohansing, Arjunlal Kanitlier and Fulay also opposed the 
motion. r • 

The Reverend Rogers considered the attack on the President as most unrair a 
unwarranted, as he felt that the Leader of the Opposition had failed to substantiaie 
the alleviations nvrninst him (the President). He was contident that no gentleman 
would hand over ietters of a ])rivato character to another and no f r 

receive them. The complaint regarding the seating arrangements made ^y. ^1*^* 
was fanciful and his siatementH wild. There was not a single ruling given by mo 
President which could be characterised as biassed. i ,r r .u n rr. 

The honourable Mr, Raghavendra Ran, Horae Member, on behalf of the (iovc 
merit, submitted that the government would consider whether or not to maire a 
statement to-morrow, when the debate had developed. _ 

The President eiKinircd if any honoiirable member was going to s^upporr, 
and supplement the acensafi uis against him. Mr. (7. /?. Prrm/c/i (Nagpur-ivainlec) 
rose to support the motion. It was a scandal of polilical life of the province, nc saiu, 
that one honourable member of the (Jovernment was wrecking one ministry ana 
Betting up another the ii(;xt morning, thus driving one gr nip afier the otner to 
form the opjiosilion. Hi* rererred to the decision of the Presi'b nl' in respect ot uis 
questions n'garding the downfall of the last Ministry and the part alleged to nave 
been played by a tnember of the Onvern merit and emphasised that he was dissatis- 
fied with the decision in disallowing them, Th^* all'-gat iotis against the member ot 
♦he Government wi-ri^ of grave importance ami ih^' t’hair had not wisely used i s 
discretion in disallowing such questions. His further complaint was that the f 
dent’s rulings tended to favour the (Jovernimoit side. His obj^'ct was to get nis 
grievances redressed and if these were rectified by the President, he would ask Mr. 
Xedar not to press the motion to vote. j tu 4 . tu 

Mr. M, Y Shareef (Nagpur Muslims), supporting the motion, alleged that the 
President had songlir favour from a moinber of the (government for his own rela- 
latives. The President, he staled, anually ciuivasseJ and worked for particular 
political party and this was incompatible with his position as whole-time Govern- 
ment servant. -j *t, i- 

Khan Bahadur Sged Ilifar.at Ali .Khandwa) opposed the motion and said that 
the letP rs referred to were inert ly by way of advice to the Minister, who 
consnlied tlu' I’rcsulent and other conneilllorR in matters of nomination, 
Bahadur Mi.r::a Bahannuf. Beg requested Mr. Kcdar to withdraw his motion, ihe 
House at this stage adjourned. 

0. P. MoNFA'-LgNDEUS’ BtLL 

22nd. AUGUST After qm-slions and voting on supplementary demands, the 
Honourable It ighaveudra. Ran, Home Member, presnmod the St'IeeJ. Committee 
report on the Monev-Lendirs’ Bill and moved that the same he taken into conside- 
ration. Beth Bhcolal moved an amendment that the loan advanced to a tenant for 
agrieiihnral pnrpos('s should be excluded from the sco|)(‘ of the Bill. 

Mr. C. D. Dcshviuhh, Finanec' Secretary, opposed the amendment. Rao Saheb 
FuJay, Khan Bahadur Mir;: a Rahman Beg, Mr. S. M, Rahman and Mr. V. 
J). Koltc, (>11 behalf ot tlie People’s Party, opposed Mr. Sheolal's amendment as it 
went to the very root of the Bill and the allowing of the amendment would render 
the Bill useh’Hs. Setk SheoJal sa d that th*' rrjeetion of the amendment would 
cause great hardshqis to tenants as they will bo unable to pnieure small loans 
for agricultural ojicratioiis. Mr. SheolaVs amendment was rejccted'withont a division. 
Several other ameiulinents to the Pill were either lost or withdrawn. The Bill as a 
whole was then put to the vote and passed into law. The Bill had been framed with 
the object of protecting ignorant debiors against fraud and extortion and was 
based mainly on the Punjab Regulation of Accounts Act, ,1930. 

0. P. Motor Veiticles Taxation Bill 

The Honourable Mr. Raghavendra Rao's motion that the Motor Vehicles Taxation 
Bill be refiTrcd to the Select Gommittee was opposed by non-official members on 
the ground that the Bill should bo circulated for eliciting public opinion thereon. 
The Bill sought to replace the Act now in force (and which expires in March next) 
and at the same time increase the existing taxes on vehicles. 

In moving the Bill, the Home Member stated that the House was ■'committed to 
the principle of the Bill and that the details thereof, to which non-officials objected, 
could be settled in the Select Committee. 
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Mr. Paralih Raid that they would support the Bill only if the Government 
promised to allot the revenue derived from motor taxation for the restoration of 
cuts in ^^rantB to loenl bodieR. 

Bi'jdying to the debate, the Home Member asked the Hourc to eonsidcr in all 
eariKPl noBR, whether a hoiiR(; which ia about to be disBolved within the next twelve 
niontliR aud would be replaced l)y a wholly democratic house, was poinp; to leave 
piovineial revi nucs rtdueed by Kb. and a half lakhs and ( mbaiTasB it. He 
assured the House that all \iewfl expressed on the floor of the JLuise would be 
carefully eonsidered and the Bill would be circulated for eliciting; oi>inion thereon 
simultaneonsly. Witnesses who desire to tender evidence before the Committee 
would be permitted to appear and they w'ould also consider the question of keeping 
rates at the present level in the Select Coinmiitee. He pointed out that motor 
taxation was a b'gltimnte eouiee (d taxation for the Government to impose directly 
or iudircctly, for the juirpose of relievine; the general lax-payer from the burden of 
(xtra cost of maintenance made necessary by the development of more traffic. 

Ihe nn.tion for eiieulatiou of llu' Bill was lost by 12 votes to 48. The Bill was 
then referred to the Select Commit l('e. The other ofFieial bills w’crc introduced and 
circulated for elicitin^^ public opinion thereon. 

NO-rONFIDKNOE MOTTON AGAINST PrERTDKNT 

Kesnminii; the debate on lh(‘ No-eoiifidence motion in the President, Mr, Gordon, 
K(»?t'iue Mt'mber, on behalf of tlu' Government, said that one of the ehar^t'S e.^rainst 
tie 1’ esidi'iit was llial liie President, had not used his discretion propi'rly in disallow- 
souic questions. The Goxernnuoil had always bowed to ihf' rnline of the President 
ari(' be asked tbo PIoiioui alile Memlurs to do so. As re^raids tiif' nlle^oitions about 
<b. poliii'-u! seandai of which the President was aware and whn-b he was alleged 
baM' uippressed, Mr. (lordon suhmilted that the whole affair came to a (‘lose on March 
n. last, with the dismissal of tin* Ministry. Mr. Gordon was amazi’d at the charge 
!''vcl!(d a^^ainst (he (hair by Mr. Kedar, leader of the Peo])! e's I’arly. The hauler 
of the TN’Ojtle’s Parly bad made out no ease* atrainst the President and it passed the 
Ih venue Membei’s eomprt'liension how the ITesideut’s action at Ihe time when he 
^r.ve his easlinp; vote a.e:ainBt the bast Ministry, that the Ministry should resi}ji;n, 
loukl in any way be called as an action prompted by bias and was other than 
honest. The Kevenuc MernbiT could not remember a single incidejit flniie" the Presi- 
dent's last four years’ career, when the Prisidenl hat^ acred iiarlially. 

Tlie Jyfsidvnt then called iij>on Mr. Kedar to make his final spieeh. 

Mr. Kedar enquind whether the Piesident was no* p' tnj.’; to mak'* any statement. 
The, Prcsfderd replied that he would make n statement b.fvire ptittinf; the moliou 
to the House. 

Mr, Kedar submilted that the Pnsidenf was in the posirion of an accused and 
he had the ri;j!:ht to make stalenient, but it was inluieoily wron;^ to my that the 
aeciised will have the f nal rq'ht of n ply. 

Tile Prendenf eciiieedid that be was to b(' defended by the JTonsf' and the 
Ilononr.able Memla rs of the Hous(‘, who sjioke aj/amst tfie “iiO-coiifide‘iee” motion, 
had d( fended liim and under the fS'andinc: Orders, the riesidtnl, could adtiress the 
House before ‘putting the rnoliou to the vote of the House. 

Keplyinp: to the debate, Mr. Kedar said that it a mistake to divorce the 

President’s eondnet oulsitle the House fiom hk <-ooduei in Ihe Oouoetb If it could be 
shown Unit the Piesiddit’s dipoiity, hipli intemily and other qualities Jiad been im- 
paiied by viitue of hi^ eoeduet, outside the. H'Uisi', when he souf^ht favours from 
llu' Minister for Local ISrlf-Govi'niment , ilie eharpes aiennst. the President had been 
proved and it could eonfiUntly l e said that the PicHiderit was unfit to occupy 
the ('hair. Even the Revenue Member had not sujifioriid Ihe Piesident in hia 
conduct ouit-’de tin* House in setkin^ petty favoiirs from Ihe Minister. There was 
notiiinp: in Ins d. li nee which mili^rated the constitnlional offence that had bei-n 
comniiited. The siH.ehes of those who snjiported the President seemi’d to him to 
have been written by tiie same hand and apppeared to have been jinpared before 
the inoviT had opi'oed his lips (Laughter). What th(‘y wanted was a president 
who would not dabble in party polities, either inside or outside the House, and 
would act up to the ideals set up by the Speaker in the House of Commons. 

Concluding Mr. Kedar ur^ed that if the President’s conseienee told him that he 
had act(d in a manner in which he. should not have acted and sought favours 
from the Minister, it. was his business to resign from the Presidentship, notwith- 
standing the verdict of the House. 
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The President then made a statetnent, in the eourso of which he naid that his 
Ictterfi to Rai Bahadur Jaiewal w(Te of a private and confidential nature and, there- 
fore, could not, according); to Parliamentary convention, be published or read in the 
House without his consent, and he would have been within his rights to rule them 
out on that "round, but to avoid miaundfTsiatidin^ he raised no objection. Some 
letters referred to were by way of r(‘ply and e.onlaineJ civic and private matters and 
made no suf^jrestioii as to any political bent on his part, but he ventured to say 
that the triidilions of his prrdecessors in oflie.c were not to the contrary. Anyway 
none, not even Rai Bahadur daiswal, who was present in the JTousi!, and whose 
sympathy with the motion was evidf'need by the' delivery i)f tliese letters to Mr. 
Kbdar had been abb' to cite ii sin'll" inslanee cd liis judgment haviii" been 
infinenet'd by sueb nvitiera. Rderriii" to b:- eontir<u;n" as a member of ibe Rai])iir 
Muiiiei[) dity untd recently, the Presidimt said tliat he was nominated to that body 
piior to Ihs eleejion as Piesidimt and that liiere were precedents to such practice. 
As re"ar«N Ins all ired wroe,^ jiid^men' -n deeliriii" ilie re, suit on a motion on a 
Bill on Siiinrday last, the preKulent stab d tbai tlie aceiieatem was ehildidi, Further 
Ins di‘ciission was caoma'd by the words ‘i thoik Ayes havr' it” and anyone who 
fell aejiiievtd at his deei'-ion was entitled to demand a di\ision. The aceiisation 
with repoird to the non-allucation of propiT scats to the People’s Party was frivolous 
and the seating; arranjxcmenis mtide by b in had no motiv' bc'hind it As rejrards 
the chaises level)' d apainst him hy Mr. I’arakh that the Piesideiil had admitted 
a resoluti.ni lu'ovi'oonaliy \^h•■n. under the Sbindiii" Or'e rs, he had no power to do 
HO and that he should have cither adniiM(Ml or di'.allowed K'Soiuiioii.-' in respect of 
the tdh-ced eonduet of the ll nut' M'-mb r in l)riii"bi" al/ont the downfall of the 
hist Ministry, tht' Piesideni said that he did s<) as he w.anled to eonsnit the party 
leaders. In re;.oird to the eliarire that Ik' ineurre •tly use' his disen lions in d’s- 
allowing certain questions of Mr. I’arakh p'Otainiiirr to the same subjeet, the 
President said Hint this was a matter wlnu' tin re was room for honest ddh rence 
of opiniim, hut still it could not, hy any slreleli of imagination, be made ground 
for supic.rtipp; n ‘no eonfidimee’ moiion, a,s was dene by Mr. Parakh. 

(lontiiiuinjr, th(‘ President said that Avlial )>asscd betwci'ii Messrs. Hharecf and 
Chnubal (ix-Sl nisti'rs) on the one hand, His Jtxedicney tluAlovernor on the other 
could 'lOb by any stretch of imairina'ion, be brouidit within tlee scoju' of admissi- 
bility, W’.hdli.'r (he alK’^ations made airiinst tin' Home Membt'r by the ‘People’s 
Voice, (a local paper) were triu' or false w..s a cjiicstion for the Homo Member in 
Itis ptTf'onal and private capaeiiy. No meiLlie'- of il>c (Jov('rnrneiil, in his otticial 
(aqaieity, was respon'^ibl ■ foi that matter. Alth',niirh tlicNC questions were clearly 
inadnnssi’ole (on i)eiiu>; retramed) they were allowed \>y the President by stretchiup; 
ihe point in favour (d tlu' M^'niber askiri" them. Instead of beinp; thankful to the 
Presifh nl foi admiitin^j; tJiese and f^ivinti: ilnm publicity on the flo()r of the House, 
(lie alj'in'.er J-ad made them "rnnnd l'>r at) unfair attack. 

'J’he P.esident added, “Mneh has be(‘n made by the' mover and another member 
of the riasoiis I "ave for e:ivin" my casting voU; in favour of the last Ministry. 
Em ni;h has been said already m my di'fem c by s< v rai IionourabU' members. ISutliec 
It lo say Il)at if the Hon’blc Mr, Sliateef hail not. forgotten to voti foi the ’‘No- 
Coididciiei ” ino/ion acii.iist his coll('a';ue, the Hnn'bb' Mr. (m.aobal, my easting 
vole Avould have nndoulCcdly retaineo them in odiee ai d probably no motion for 
the removal of the J’resideut would have been thouebt of either hy him or hy his 
leader, Mr. Xedar. Jt is char that ilu; wliole itemoeiatie Party was in favour of 
“No-(lonfidenee” motion and if I had ever tliou^ht of favouriii}.:: tluit Party, I 
(oiild have done so by votinf*; in favour of the mo ion and suiiportinp; it by at 
least one precedent, but I ^ave my voti' for Mr. Shareif, not at all eaiiii" for the 
interests of the, Demoeraiie Party. 1 think this one decision of mini' is a complete 
answer to all the reckless attacks (hat have been made. My advice to the Jlon’blc 
Mr. Sfiareef contained in a rnliii" was ^^iven in a friindly spirit and witii the 
best of motives and J am sorry it has lent itself to misinterpretations, but I still 
fed there is nothin" which 1 should not have said’’. 

Mr. Kedar’s motion was put to vote and lost by 55 votes to G. The President was 
cheered. The Council then adjourned sine die. 


Proceedings from the “Hindu"’ of Madras. 



The B. & 0. Legislative Council 

AUTUMN SESSION- RANCBl— 3rd. to l8th. SEPTEMBER 1934. 

Thk (iOvernor'r .Opentno Speech 

Tht’ Auiuinn of llie llohar tV Orissa LeirislaiivoO Council cornmonccd at Ranchi 

oii lliv' 3rd. September 1934 AildroHeniip: the Cciiiiicil I [is Excolhiticy the CTi)Vcrru)r 
t(»ok tht' op])ortunity \o explain iht' Ot'vernnient, nicasurcB. rel'ef and reconstruction 
plans in roimcction \^i(h tl){‘ nirlbqnalie disnstcr in north Rihar. 

llis KxctHcncy said: I think we ate juKtiflcd now in takinp: a hopeful view’, 
tlic daiijiei' to a/^ri/ ii Irure from ]>(Mirin^ out. of sand on lands and (‘liaii^O' of levt'ls, 
winch endanfrci'i (^[ i[u. natural draniaf^e, seemed now of less magnitude than \YaK 
n])pr('hi ndt'd first. 

Snnimarihin{z: iht* measures through ofliciul agenics for relief of earthquake 
Mifl'ciers, flis Kx''('ll('riey rai'l that the rrspoiisilnliiy for half the cost of nermslrue- 
tion of (h»venimen1 lesidtuec'S, ofliees, and property loul rchahilitnt it)n of lottal 
bodes ineiudmg T' st mat ion of aided school hmldings and ho'-piials etc. Tht y also 
a'. 'Cid to provide the expe nditure iit'etssary for eh ari'^g suirateaiic in Tiihu'. The 
^ Jeveri' meet of India aist> will liear tht* loiai cost of tlm eneimt'img staff appointed 
by ‘he local ( b»vci iiment in addition to the ordinary stall' of rublic Worlcs de- 
paiim nl, (MStuig about 1 and three-hairtli lakhs. The burden which tlu' local (biv- 
'rnmeni fiatl U' carry jnebuied tht' cost of IbeecnsMi uctu.n department and ihc 
lO'm.r.il itctijM conncctfd \\ifli eanlniuake. half (he cost of rceonstniction of (biviTu- 
imiit .jflicrs, liutldings no; Imrne bv the (Jovcrnrnt'nt of Iiulia, granl.s for elcaranco 
(il i-aml (from the Ibimino Relief Fund), loans to agfieulttirists of all elassi's and 
loans for ribu'IJoig lionsts. IMost of lht‘ expeiiditme eoulil not l)o mi't out of tin; 
revenue and llit'v liad to btu’iow’ on a large scale from rhe (lovernmeiit of India. 
‘I'l round llie ( Jov-'t i.ment of Imba au'l loci! (fovtrnmeni have enntn- 

huttd 1) and half lak'ns ea< h ui lO.i.u d.l ami ii iht' eourst' of tht' enrrent yt'ar 1 
atitaiputt^ on the basis t>f piesent estimates that the biovenimcnt of indi.a will 
coiitnimtt' mote thmi halt a erore of rnpt'cs toward.s res‘oraMOn whilt^ the local 
(lovernmem will spend 27 lakhs in addi'im to m dec loans of vardous kinds to the 
extent of l.iklis. 

The sphere of r<‘Ii;'f foi private i'ltbvidu.ds was e ucr-d hy i.p’a-os frtou (he 
Vieerov’ft IvirllK|nake itelief Fu.itl. I>i hiij.-emeuis ))y the In.moriry liectsuiaT from 
the Ihjiar and ( )ii"ia l>ranch of (lie Xb'mroy r. F irt'epi tlea [b’bef rund upto a for:,- 

nighl. ago amoiiiilid lo f)! .'iC-ii a ft. ill iaklis and to re wn fuiih.er hahdnies for 

seven lakhs, d'hi' larc'St heatts oi expendii ure Weie 10 and a h tlf lakhs for urban 
house hiukling grams, H) 'akim for rui-.il lious* buiMoig p, am;- a el liine lakhs for 

ehai ifidib' riinf. Ab'ogetlier by tli" t ml of this yt'Mi htmjt.uhine like (wo ami a half 

erores t f inpics wmiiil have been pui into fiteul.t 'on ii\ north ibhar in varmns 
k'ntls t»l tiraiils and loans ami exD'uidil ure.s ttiwanls i!i.' i esioraOoii ot th.it country. 
His Kxeilleney rsleiied ;i:oi nidai ly to the wm-e ftd wm Ic of relief aeetmiplished 
in rt'gard lo tlie disjiosal ol suguc.ine eiop by the M.irkeiiog fJoard whedi rnarket- 
t»‘d d6 laktis nuimals at prtee:s vvhieh averaged !<• ttian four annus per tnaund. 
'J’his iiibured a prolitahle djsp./sal of ..Irnoit tht> whole of n irih iJthar sugarcane. 

Regaiding the reet nt sevcic floiHls h;s Kxe'llem'y 'saui that details were being 
colli cit'd and as soon as dt-ne Mr. J. J'. Whstiy would make a slaternent. 

The I)ar/!jian(;a Improvement Biel 

3rd. SEPTEMBER The < 'ouncil discussed to-day the, Darbhanga Impro' ement 
Bill dills oflicial measure was di signed towards replanning of the congcBted areas in 
Itaibhanga town winch suffired a scveie damage from the earthquake of Jan, 15 so 
as to render them safer in the evctit of another t'artiiqiiake and providing better 
sites for the popidalion. The Mah.iraja of Darbhangi had agri'ed to make a gift of 
Rs. 9 lakhs for financing the improvement trust. 

Mr. Brett, Secretary, reeonsmiclion department, moved for a select committee 
for the bill with the direction to make a report by September 7. Mr. Mahomed 
Shaft moved an amendiueut for circulating the Bill for the purpose of eliciting 
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public opinion. Mr. Hasan Jan supported the motion for circulation. Mr. Dwarka 
Nath asked the members not to throw away a golden opportunity offered by the 
Bill for improving Darbhan^^a town on modern lines. The hon. Mr. Nirsu Narayan 
Sinha said that the Bill in an improved form would be a j^reat boon. The discussion 
had not concluded when the Council adjourned till the 4th September when it 
referred the Bdl to a select committee with directions to report by Hepteraber 7. 

B. & 0. Co- OPERATIVE Societies Bill 

5th. SEPTEMBER The Council referred the Bihar and Orissa Co-oyierative 
Societies Bill to a S lect Committee. Pilotinp;’ the* Bill, the Hon. Mr. Saiyid Abdul 
Aziz, Minister of Education, expressed tin* hop<‘ that the Bill now drafted would fijo 
a (onp: way to mei't the 8pC'*ial nciuirements of the province and help to place the 
CO or>eralive nuivement on a souncl footino;. 

Mr. Slarltc-hidananda tSinha, leadiT of the Opposition, asked the Government not 
to hesitate ni spending money requirt'd for the proper development of the mov(‘ment 
and IruHwd that afte r ihe Bdl was placed in the Statute Book, the Government 
would fei'l iheir responslbdity in Ihe administration of the co-nperalivc department 
all th(' {.^reater and diseharc'e ih'* dioies all the better. He siif^^^esled that the 
Si'lect Coininiltc would suitably moddy tile Bill. Rai Bnhddur Lachmi Prasad 
Sinha and several other non-ofhc'ials supported the measure. 

B. & O. Cemb Amendment Bill 

The Bihar and Orissa Ot'ss Anv'iidmenl Bill, as an otlicial measure, w'as referred 
to a Select Gomrniltoc, oG volin^ for an 32 against it. 

B. k 0. Indian Forest Amend. Bill 

Two other non-contentious official Bills, the Indian Fores! {Bihar and Orissa 
Ainendtucni) Bill, and th(‘ Bihar and Onssa Motor Vidiicles TaxatUm Amendment 
Bill, were taken into conBidi'raiion and passed. 

B. & 0. Motor Vehicles Taxation Bij.l 

Tln‘ foirnor lidl aimed at clarifying- the lethal position rejiarding the reservation 
and protection of forests on tht* application of the Court of Wards and the encum- 
bered cHtate.s, and the latter reducing the tax levied on motorbicycles and tricycles. 

Other Bills 

'Idle Bihar and Orissa, Municipal Amendment Bill, providinti; for compulsory 
j'ot/i’icatKin of iiifec! ii-ns diseases, and th*' Bihar and Orissa Nurses Registration 
BUI, piY)vidin,:; tor tin' n’<j;ist ration and bitter training' of nursis, and midwives 
I lid thus, bciin^ offifial nu'asnres, were also referred to a Select Committee. 

Behar Fi.ood-Oeficial Accoi nt 

3lh. SEPTEMBER -In the Council to il iy the hon. Mr. on behalf of 

the GtiviTiirneiit, made an imporlant s'atement on the Behar floods, {jivin']; a sum- 
mary of events in ^ 2 :eneral tirm*'. He said that the flood in the (hiiif^is was abnor- 
mally hijL^h and ahnormally prolon^;ed. Aloii<i; with some parts ol its course it rose 
w.th {>reKt rajiidity and on some Diaras and riverside villages a rapid rise took 
pbnm durinp; (he n!{>^ht. The severity of flood arone fiom the eoiucidi'nee of abnor- 
nvd floods in ilie (hiii^^es and its ^reat tnhutariew, llm Jumna, Sone and the Gogra. 
L'hc .Jumna rose to the height of only six inches short of (he Ticord of 1916 level 
and the Sone nached an abnormal height which it attainid in 1923. 

Dealing with floods in Sahahad distiiet, he said that the Sone was at a high 
level for a short time only, but it came down with great velocity and caused severe 
damage (o (he area on its west bank. Nearly all houses in Bahiara and the neigh- 
bouring villages and along a considerable pan of the Sone had collapsed. At the 
Sande police station three lives were lost and at the Sahar police station one life 
was lost. Bbadai crop in the west Sone area had been almost entirely destroyed. 
Report of loss of cattle was being received, but the numbor had not yet been 
ascertained. 

In the north of Arrah considerable area of the country was still under water. 
The principal damage to the house properly was in the village which lay back to 
the Ganges from Salempur in the west to Makdumpur in the east. When the Collec- 
tor visited this area he found a number of tolas almost completely submerged by 
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watiT and the pt'Oj^le Htandin^: on the roofa of their hoiisoB with p;oo(l8 and cattle. 
Jn oth(T inhabitiinlR wnh tlnir rattle were crowded on to areas of hijijher 

{rround. Many poor peo)>l(i and lahourinp; clasRcs in flooded areaR were in need of 
food and arran^^cmentR were made for its distribution, as well as for the distribulion 
of fodder. i3hadai crop in the north of Arrah like that alono: the wept bank of the 
tSone had been largely destroyed. Distribution of talcavl for seed as well as grntui- 
tious relii'f was neeessary and would be made. 

After details of floods in o’Iut districts of Patna division, which have 

alrc'ady Inen published ii; a recent Government couiinnnique, he referred to floods 
in the Tirhnt division. In Saran district Die whole ar-ni from GoldeM;:;anj to tSone- 
pur between the railway eniliankment and the Ganp s vvas iinch-r water. On the 
id^ht of Au^oisl 24 and 2 j local otlieers were busy in proleelin^ cmbankini'nts and 
si'iit out relief parlies to Diaras, Tlu! flood reaeiied its h;e:hest hwel in the eaily 
moriunp: of Aupiust 25 and part of ('hajira town was d iind oneTonrih ft. under 
water. Hkj railway Ion' was breached or ent .at sevcijil jdaces Ix'tvveen Diejlnvara 
and Sone])nr and hclv\eei) Santa and Dii^hwara. Various relief centres were opened. 
Py the evenin^r of AulmisI 20 waliT hud ji^one down cr,nsiderai)!y and the sit nation 
at Ci'.apra easier. But on Alymist 27 th(' Nairn ha}i(lh embankment about four miles 
from Ohapra town coHapsid and a preat volume of water moved towards Garkha 
and Parea, flooding a lnre;e number of villa^e-^. No loss of human life from Saran 
distriel had been n ported to the Collector so far. lie reports that Ihen^ had been 
some h^ss of eatilo but the exact number could not i)e j^;iv'en. Very great dainago 
bed bum done, to the standing bhadai and rahi crops. 

fn the area Ixdweeu th<' radway embankment and the Gatiges cut of ‘foldengatij 
aiLcasl all mud houses ctdlap'-'cd. i’hc damage to the radway w,h very seriou;:-. and 
one of the bn'ach<‘M between l)igbwara and Sonejmr is reported to be 450 ft. wale. 
'I'biH might take some we. ks to repair. 

li* the Mnzatlarpiir distriet the area aflccted lay in the Itaghopur and Mehnar 
pohec RtiitioiiH and the soiilh('rn villages of Il.ij'pnr pohee station, In Mehnar police 
Htttlion the villages most atlected were those that were situated m the south arm 
of the Gandak. The sub-divisional offiecr reports that about 2,000 people and 150 
hi'ads of eatile were reseiied in these villages. There were thr.a* large boats from 
Calcutta in Mehnar W’hcn the flocsl rose m t,h(‘ morning of August 24 atul these 
were eoinmandcered to rescue work. Thirty or 40 lieads of eatile were believed to 
be lost in this area. 

Other villages cjf the thaua were flooded by the Gioidak. In Raghofiur grave 
anxiety existed for the safety of a niimbiT of inhabuai Is (d villagi's Pirpur and 
(diak Mahabal. These two vdlages received tlie full fire - of the Hood and it was 
known that many inhabiiants were' washed away in tin- early morning (-1 Aug. 24. 
Prom village Biipur out of 15') inhabiiants 125 had nhui.Iv beui leporicd safe 
wiiile it IS iiclieved that in lhe ()rher village (;]jak Maliah/j] was evaeiialul b. fore the 
flood reached if, Tiiere tvas siill no news of the 25 persons of village Pirpur and 
iuither .'elegraj hie report from the collector was ('xpc'-.b d to day. 

In the Jifirbhanga district li'c area atlccfcd h}’ the Gurigis floods was (he aiea 
of Mohiuddm JvAigar f/zana on liie south of the (PangcH embaukimmt. The area 
was approxiinaU'ly 15 miles west to the east and (ight miles norlli to south. 
The udv.ihliuniB ol the souiheui pari of this area wtae aei uslotm d to flood but 
the norlhern part was inundated only in exceptiomil floods. The bhadcii ciOf»s of 
this area had been almost (lUin’ly destroyed. A number of iieixuis win* riiseucd by 
bouts requisitioned by the suli-mspeclor of polic One death in this area had been 
reported but no loss of eatile is believed to bavf i;<kin jdace. There was every 
reason to hope that a good rabi crop would be secured liero. 

In the Monghyr disuicl the Ganges by the morning of Aug. 25 reached a high 
flood ievd of 12(j ft. At thatp'imt it, remained stationary for over 24 hours and then it 
began to fail very slowly. On the morning of Aug. 25 a largo number of Diura 
villages was seiiously thrc'atened and three ferry slcamers were employed for rescue 
work. Gn Aug. 27 and 28 (he ibrcatenecl parts of large Biiida Diara were cleared by 
steamers and country boats and 3,000 people were landed at near Pariarpur. 
Several thousand heads of cattle had been rescued and grazed in the nearest Banalli 
}unglc. No loss of human life was reported from Monghyr district. The damaged 
crops could not well be istimatcd but it was undoubtedly very great. 

An outbreak of chuleia had been reported from Gogri and the district health 
officei wiaiied tho spot. 
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A loiter from the Collector mentioned the rescue of a mnn, woman and a p'oat 
who tioated down to Kuthupur Oiara, Monpdiyr district from Ihoir home in Muzailau- 
pur diKinct,. From llhaj^idpur district no loss of human life was report od. 

In the Purnca district almost 50 villa'^es on the north bank of the (buif^es, Barari 
and Manihari thaDas were innnndated and a ^reat damaj^e was done to the standing); 
crop but no loss of life or cattle was n-ported. 

Mr. Wliilty expressed appreciation of the splendid work of local ofricers in 
meeting such a ^r.-tve < mermen ey with a ^reat promj>tness, connive and resource. Jlo 
assured the (.Joiineil rliat ihe ( Jovernnient would do all ihat was fiossible arid he 
knew the Covernmmit could rely on the continued help and goodwill of the jicople 
throughout the province. 

SUPI’LEi\rEN PA li Y DK]U AND 8 

Thereafter (he Finance Member read a note regarding the tianncial po'ition and 
emphasised the neeessiiy (d supjiliaiitaitary dciiiands eovi'iing some O'.) lakhs. 

Ninett'on suj^plementary (picntions W('ro asked. One evokrd soav' eritfe'sm W’hon 
Moalvi Oiuim poinlcd out. the iicct'hKily ot apoointing only the peojile of the 
Province to ])osts ])ayablc irom rh(‘ hjiiak*' relict funds. Mr, Kanda Kumar Ghosh 
objccti‘d saying that, siin.-.e the tnnus cam^' fiivni oihcr provinces aLo, in making 
appoinimtaits the c.'nuns lor oursidcrs shoiiid as W(>11 be consulcrcd but Mr. 
bacheindananda Sinlia, leader of the O|>position, d sagiced and said Ihat the 
people of other jiiovinei'S did not send chanty in the hope of compensation by 
providing men of then piovnices. 

After lunch eonsidcia'.ion of BUpplemcnlry ilcnuiiuls were r* stimi'd and w'ere 
passed without much cptcfsiioiis. The d'-niand of one and a half l.ikhs in eoinicct mn 
with reconstrnciion woik in (juatvc-st i icken areas in Bihar, raised a somewhat 
lively debate wlneti raio-d the qinssnon again of providing Bdiaree young men with 
posts and Bdiarnc eonlractors wuh otders. With this (piestion promuicni, rnmnhrrs 
like Mr. Sinha, Kabu br^hriahna Frasad and Mr. Hafii associated themselves. 
The term Bihane was, however, delined by ineiiuiing in it all eon inuii it les domi- 
ciled io B bar. In tins ctniiiceiiori Pundit Mist a rais(“d a [) 0 :n( tlait when such ii 
largo amouni was to bo spent on ('Slal)lishmeni , it woubi have been nghi for Ciov- 
ernmeut to indicaic in tiic cslnnaio the work which this highly paid ofbeers will 
have to perform. 

Removal of tJovx. Buildinos from Moiihari 

^ demand in connection with tlie shifting of the Uo'. erunicmt quarters in Mati- 
h ni '0 a newly selected area, aoont three miles from the town pioficr, was under 
debate when the (Joiujcil adj-urned. 

7th. SEPTEMBER: — The Oouneil vobd S'vcral supplrmcntary denianda aggre- 
gating a’ootll Rs 90‘>B,f)UU mostly in rt'S|>eet of various (dijicls in eoiinrction with 
eanhqiiakc ’’oluf and KSioraiion. Non-uflicuds ra"^t'd a dvbate over llie proposal for 
actpiisnK.u of a new siti' f'>r the eanlKpmke shsOUred district hcudquaiiers of 
Motihari for which Rs. 50 000 wes anked fiU’. 

The hori. Mr. Uliifbi/, on lx liaif ol the (Juvi'iiimeiif , exjdained that Tiaiiiaha siic 
which was seliTled for ihe piiriK'sc w a.s iibtiui. t.wo and .a hall miles from the present 
courts and wa.s the most sniiable and safe sife to rebuild aecoitling to cxpeits, the 
other alteriiaiive silts being eonsidiTcd inipnssiblc. 

Non-officials including Mr. Metjrich, Mr. SaclicJinhinanda Sinha, Raja P. C. 
Lad and Mr. Divarka Nath oj>))oseil thi' aerfiiisu ion ot liie t>roposed site, asserting 
that it would be ineonvenient and unhealthy ior the people of Motihari and urged the 
Govcrnmeiii. to make further inqiuiies with a view to exploring other sites lor 
the purpose. 

4'he hot). Mr. JVhidij, on IxTialf of the, Governmimt, giving an assurance said 
his Excellency the Governor would shortly visit Motihari and iiispict ihc pioposed 
Bite and then make a financal decision. The grant was voted by the Council 

Sir Qanesh Datt Singh, Minister, Local Sclf-Governmcnf, moved a resolution, 
asking the Council to sand ion a grant not exceeding Rs. 2,UCUXX) for the Muzafiar- 
pur Municipality for a scheme of road wideuing, which was passed after some 
discussion. 

23 
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B. & 0. Zaminpaks’ PijoTPfTTON Bill 

10th. SEPTEMBER 'llio iion-oflirial .'iHcndnuoe wns Inifre and public p:allfTio8 
rrn\ule(] wlxii liir C^.nucil diKcuns* d lo-day iho non-idlicial IcDMiiry ion for 

Bduii \\b>('Ji honi»hl Holuiion to many oiiisiandmg aRiuiian pioblcms alkcdiig the 
rc'latioiih Ixiwrt'i) landloidR and tcnanis 

Mr. lihiujnati Saraii Su/ffh ml roduccd tin* Bihar and Orissa Zamindars’ ProlfatioQ 
Bill whicdi \\ as de^-i^iK d 1 0 save zainijidara from indebtedness and make provision for 
Bufety of their zammdaris. 

Tpl BiiiAii Tenancy Amend. Bii.l 

Pai Bahadur Bhyamvmidan SnJutij ])r(‘S('iitcd ihe seicct committoe’H report on 
the Bihar liaianey A un itdmt'nt Bill nrul movnd that, ih'* l)iil as i()) 0 ited by the 
select CDimnitlee b^- lek ii into (’on.^Mic'r.nt loti. 'rh<- Bai I ahndnr rxidaiiied that though 
the pio^KhH of the hdl was u.evrahlv d(!a\ed ih-y liad been ai)le toairueata solu- 
tion ol the oiilstandina ({oe-^'K'n b\ nin’iial !i;:ie>-m('nt b. tuK'ii the rrpr* Rental ives 
ot landloids and and itiiR In; eon^ deierl w'ir a (r-t'ar, aeliieveniciit. The ^vilfaie of 
♦he leiiaiUR wastin' concern of al] ol t In tn and jt w aR cred'iable on the part of 
landloids that they fnni ixlcnded all ]>osRd>le conct'Ssums to tenants. 

J ).(' hon. Mr. ]\ futty, on beh; If of the (lovcrnnnnf, Raid that the report of tho 

Beb.'Ct cOiijnitlce cm the !).ll h.id been neiied \^''l.ou^ dissi nl by ( bivcinmeitt nn'm- 

beta Uiid this niiyht be taken as Khmine that ( Jovi t oment tippi 'vi il tiie bdl m tho 
ji»nn tn which it was now heme pi-' senied. I],, cmphas'sedl on th" jiooif that tho 
hi]' was the oiiieoinc of niatiy y, ‘ir^' oi'w-iHsn o, and it e.i'*' ''h' l t only t ) the 
ii,.iij.p which Wcie admitted m alt t!ie ?oc\!ons d'-etiss'ons to he needed and the 
form 111 wliicti ih<' pie'-eiil hdl liad emei|;ed at lust had been ae(ep!e(l hy re])ri‘SeiCa- 
'A,v(S ol j>fiiici|ial puit'es wiuisc inleiests were involved, d'ho Coumil then discus, sed 
ibe nil clause hy clause. 

A I.-ULO' iiurnlhT of amendnicnts h-td been tabled by didcrptit nicnihiTfl reprosenf- 
inp the mti'ii'si s ol I indloi ds and tciemiR. Mo.st. of tbc anuudmeets weic ne^ativi'd 

Liu the one sponsoted by Mr Btnha which jneivided that the l(MianlR should 

havf; the ripdit ol umdinileneed use oj t tnks e\c;ivale(l in cash-iciit piiY^t‘& holdings 
Without pK'judice to landloid’s light to •‘jalkai". 

Another itn))ortant aai<n(lnicnt which was rnovi'il hy Ikihu Birnahi Charan Sinhci 
Bought to give to tile tenants the li^lit to trees in re'-])ecl. of landK h>r W’h'ch pro- 
duce rent was payalilc. Bn) it was ojipoHeil h\, ( lovctn uient. The nx't'on was 
pressed to a ilivision and deflated h.et !>y 0,5 iOMoeo ]l \o{(h A special fi'jitnrc of 
voiing (in this uionon was th;.! -^ir (J(tursh Dud Sin(jli ttinaitied iHiUia), while all 
other ouicial meinbeis voted agauc.t thi amendiiieiil . 


11 th. SEPTEMBER -Af' < r two d ,y.<‘ dtba''' tlm rVmncII passed <o-day, with 
eeiiam iijiiioi mm mom tos, the Boh ir 'i\ nam y Atm ndmeni B'U. in))' 0 ,taiit LiitureB 
of the hid ai( t 'Hl It eoiicrdch to the U.iiya's compleit* lights, in trees, in eash- 
paying or ii'o. j, c- tiobbegs ant iiab m to-'s and their prodnet, gem rally 

I!) ilie i-nse of j. odu *. ,-.od hoivlmgs and gives t'o.ii the right of transfer of 
their oeeitiMiii y jioblmgs on payment <>1 S per c('iit. ol couhtderalion money us 
the laud., lu R fie and also pviyment of lent by nu)i\ey older. 

PlI 8 A BesEAJICII 1 ns(ITLTE 

12lli, SEPT EMBER r—dlh' Cnim’il reeoroed if,p^ (m])!ialic and iiiianimouH protest 
against die (Jovt. ot India’s fipipn.-al !o traiisfer the Pmsa Agncuitural Ke.search 
Insiiinii to Ih'lbi. Mr. II, //. Mcyrirk, j)lan!ers repn ‘'intaltve^ moved a re.Rolution 
urging that the ihna Institnte be not fran.slenid to any other piovince unless this 
Council was guen lull oppeiriUii'.l y to oiscuHH sue'h a ooiposal and express its views on 
the same. Mr. Mi-yriek eontended that there' was im piHiihcation lor spending Its. B5 
lakhs on the new msiunlt' al Delhi uiblead of repairing the Pusa luBtiliUo al ihe 
cost, of nine, lakhs. 

]\Ir. Sti Nariya7i Mahlha niove l nn amendmeril. that in tho event of the 
IriRtitiile being traustiTrcd from Pusa an mh’qiiate liranci! or sub-stat oti of the same 
be maintained at Pus» with a view to en.sunng that tho suc.eess achieved in that 
centre during the IjihI 25 years was not wasted and tho experimental work was 

inatitute 
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M<‘mborfl of all auctions of tho Innaa inrliidinf^ Mr. SnMirhiiJ^viamla Sinha, 
Hai Bahadur Dirarha Xafh jind Khan Bahadur Sar/hintl. Huq Hnp|)oit'’d iht" amended 
resol HI lion. Mr. Aziz. Al.nisicr, in j»l. oi!j tho rrsohiiiou \vli')l<'-h^’firle(ily 

on brhalf of th(' Govn uinnil . sail Itiii he did not iimociiiln hinisrlf with all that 

was H;iid by lln^ jiMMuiit is, ITo nMd(‘’""ok i ) (orwar I a cupy of ilie resolution and 

the dclxite to the t lovci nnion of lodui. rhoni^h ii. S '('m'’d to him that the decision 
ref^ardiDfi tlie transfer avus ii re\ .>e il)ie lie c mid t'oiisoI.‘ Imuself with the belief not 
without foiifidaiion, that at least an inijentnnt iiianch of the Institute will be 
retained at Fnsa. 

The amended res Jiition was carried unauimon^’ly. 

Fixinm; of iScfiAK-oANi: Price 

A resolnthni to fi'c th.' pr -' ' .J eme in aU eine-;:;rowino; areas was moved Rahn 

Shyauionnu Ian - w/Z/a// hut :m assiir.iiiie ii-ine trivcn by the Government that stop* 

were bein^j:; taken ia the malt r, u 'vas with ir.ivvn, 

IXCRJA'.!: OF^ (JRAN'!’^; TO !\I. K. PnTIOOTe 

Anollur rcRolnfi.iii \o.i . inov ''1 by i>vhn Bndha Prar.rd ure-inj: the G iv 'rntrient to 
ineiease from 4 p -r ee I l » G o.*r '•.■to tli ' oi'ant ti» Midlii' Fii'di-li Sclviois. 

The D P. /. o'l li'Fid*' id tin* ( ! v, er!i-a'';i' s':t<‘d i.y quoiinu; hi^urt's that primary 
education was FiiHVinit,’: wo- fully .nid fq" led r'p*iid ');>■ dl nrue money on it niakinp; 
il ihiis impoHsibl: to enhanc, • ;h(' {'.rant to id F. Schools. The n raliition was 
withdiavvii. 

J\JoTIOX FOR LkiI’OR OoMMITTFE 

13th. SEPTEMBER : -The C luii'-Il fleb:p.-.l a n.m -efli-hal re-oliPion move'l hy 
Mr. N. K. ilh'^rh, lUTroie- tbi' app 'intnunt of a e<‘m:nit!ee to enqiiirt* and report 
the destrabdiiy or otlnoui e of ilu' :ihoi|(joti r'f outsti'l -ysi.m for country liqn ir in 
the provinee, 'The mo’ r and several ioo-ofiici.ds s'qip'tritnei the re'.oliiiion entteised 
(he HyHti'iYi and a‘jserl<'d ih.l it w.h inere dmuk-mneHS ami demoIallS'n^? tho 
people whde ofli'Ts 0 ]U)nS'o’ lb;.i view 

Sir Ganrsh Puff Sinnh. 41iMi>!rr, Mr. Lae-u!, secretary and ]\Ir. Piih, ('Xciae 
commi'-'-'iooer (h femlM’^- the Govermnent policy lu ilotaine i I ioit the cfi.oieeM introduc- 
ed hy outsiil! eysM in ha 1 contrihu' • d Imv.uds the im rease in excise levciiue and 
checkuie' eom'id'Tiddv ih/' ille'it distiiialion. I'h. v al'O pointed out that theiip^h 
there m'.Liht have be .1 vi'ihl'' int oxomi oei ^ (d mov ehauRes it\'rodnecd 

but that was a s- t ofI‘ mr ons* f’'i. in\i-dil > drunkenness whwh tie' new policy had 
li'am idiin to (■fie k to a V' rv lary > cx I'lit i*nd wtien lh“ pysiern was stiii at an 
IS]} rirneafai pf.ie;e no iisefi;! purie's-^ would le' s-toed by appoint m-nt of an ctiquiry 
eeraindtee. '"he Gourieil rejeeted the res.dutiiui by 5.3 voles to 18. 

Non-offtciai. Berolutiox.s 

I4th. SEPTEMBER : — Tim rouneil debated two iion-nfTicial rcRobiiions to-day. 
One was moved by Khan Bahadur Suyhdrul ffuyur^ niTona; *he introdu oion hy tlie 
Gov 'rniiieiit of ;i n. w minor iii.LiaMon woiks bill and (he otlvT by Rai Bahadur 
LncJnni Praxnd Sinha. demandine- the nominat w>n of a non-oilicid to represent culti- 
vatorb’ interest on the Tnd .in Lae Gess i 'omni't t ec. Rodi r' s ilni 'mis wer** wdlulrawn 
after the Government rejjly. ll'-eaulom- the first the hon. Mr. Nirsu Karayau Sinha 
invited the members to ni.ike eonerete suirRestions t> solve the ditlicullieb with whieh 
the problem was brii.|I d, the mam diffn-nl'v h'^ me; financial. 

ReRardiiiRtliC S-cond, t!ie hon. Mr. H7/i/Z// stressed the advantage to lac cillfiva- 
tors through theaiiency of (dlicnd representation on the Lie C'^s Committee which 
had produced R'>od result, in the interest of indnstiy and cultivators and pointed 
out that oflii ial lerin sent ation on the committee was m eonfirmity with (he reeom- 
mendaliou of the Royal Oomm'ssion on Aericuluire. Tho Council then iidjauruod till 17. 

R. k 0. Mussalman Wakf Rile 

17lh. SEPTEMBER d’ho Coui'cil disposed of the ontstandinir non-ofTmial busi- 
DesR to-day ddii' eoitsid<'ration of Rihar and Orissa Miissalman Wakf RiH was post- 
poned till the Patna se^Rion of the Gouncil on iht' motion of Mr. .S'. Af. Flafom. 53 
votinp: for and nine Muslim members against the motion. Wliilc the noii-Mnslim 
view and (he Government view apri'ed on postponing the consideration on various 
grounds, important amendments, however, were given notice of at the eleventh hour 
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and aR FUch anicnduuiitR had an iinpoitant bearing on the bill as a whole and as 
the nchl^ of lioioJMuhlijnH wcce also involved and re(jnired a earidnl coiiHideral ion, 
ll)(' nnnibtrH led by the auilior of the bib, Mr. Hasan Jan, demanded 

niirio (liaie c'( ii sideiai Kill on the fi;rouiid that, the question for providii p; a suitable 
noieJiiiiery for lulter control and piweiiiaeec of Muslim relmioiis and eharituble 
endoviments had bei n lian^ii.j^ for tho last se\en yi'ars and Muslim opinion was 
almost in![)liaiie and niiauinious in having the hgulatioii for the purpoBC paBBcd 
without fiirtiitr loss of time. 

L. k 0. ZAMINOARs’ ritOTKCTlOM Bjll 

The flihar and Oi r'a Zamjndars’ Proleetion loll mil laled by Mr. Bhafjivati Sarnn 
kini,h ill order to rave tin za:i inda’s fiom indi'biedne-'S and ni:)ke ]Uovisi(m for thc 
saieiy of their j)K>ju ri le*-' u...s adov\ed to be eiHii'aud bir ibeiiing pidjlie opinion. 

d'jii: I>Ai:i;iiAi\o'A LvtrnovRAfDVT Pill 

ISth SEPTEMBER ; - '{'L( (Imined pla ar! on the statute book four official bill?, 
ineinding ihe J ) . i bl;.i : ga Ln/ lovein'ail Pdl dehigiod to ]n']):o\e and replan the con- 
g(^Ied anas of li.iibb.n ga U>un ro ar- to lendei linm salei Ui the ( vent of anoihir 
eaLiojuake and provirle bitor sdes f^r tin- TOpuialioii, I\!i. IT. Jk Jhrff, member 
ill e) 'Tgi' ol ill’ bd!, 'Xfldiod Kr iln reuiied h,>\v the bill hoe] been inijU’ovrd by 
Ui - S’ !i I eoniinii'M wjdi a \ ;e\v to satignaid th” in'eu.-t.s of tbe poorer elasses. 
diU f aUiK' of 'lie inipiov* nv. M scIk nu' was that all jiei'oiis wlio wi ie difi- 

pbieid hiiould noi b ive only an oj/|. riunity ef sicuiing iiuin iim [ inpio' eincnt 
JiUsi a si'al wiiieh would sill! then ^peelal lO’, (In bhi lii-V slnidd a! ’O be able to 
Pe'Mii” d on rea^oiialde !• rms. '’{'lu' anomimenis mov'd by Haulaii Atxinl Ghu7ii\0 
till bdl war. (iiJier w illnli aw jt C'riij'itd W'tlioU! diviMoii. 

All' S(/ch( J/i(/<nn' //(hi S/n/ia, id.dei' ol tht- Opposition, siifqioning the bdl poinied 
oui tb;' tlu'ie Vdas no (lo-l dii at ion kn lie appicln iision that tin* ])!(. visions (>1 the 
b 'I would impose a financial burdai on ilu* piople ol Laibbanga in some hliape 
or fmiM Me added that by pas.-’ing ibe b ll iinaniinonsi} the C onned wonid liave 
txpi 'Sseii im pMiiime appi t end nni of tbe laigi'dieai led geiniosiiy ol Ibe Alahaiaja- 
dlniai ol D.dbbanya, lli'- pr<mur mdrleinaii rd the ]dovince, wliose sniistantial dona- 
lion ot PlS. 5 Lkhs v\(n!l(l enable tlm re.-.nb'nts ot ])aibhaiiyu to ttijoy many hygienic 
iidvaLlugi's and hocial ameiiiins without bemg culled ii]'on lo ]>ay lor the name. 

Gtjier On iciAL Pills 

Th(' three oihcr lulls passed by tiie Ooiincd wer<‘ the Pah/a V/nversihj A/ncnd- 
mctii Jhll, tho Jhl)!!)' and Orr^.Sii fca.s’ Anu’nJnwnt lUJ and the UJk.v and 0/ t-ssa 
Villa/jc Adniiiii:^traiu)}i Ani<')i(hiu'ni JhH. 

The Cuiincii w aB then pro/ogued. 


Tbe Punjab Legislative Council 

IVINTFR SKRJlOJS-LAIIUKE—Jf/th. VVTOBER to 2isi. DECEMBER 1934. 

NoN-OFFK’IAL BiJ.LS I HFt’.TiSSFI) 

Tin' M^iidtr Sdfioii of the Puniab Ligislative Council commenced at Lahore on 
Ihe 25th. October 1934 when it hdd a short sitting lo transm t non-offieial busineHS. 

Mr. Muhnmniad Din MalaEs morion to refer the Dun jab Mnnicipal Executive 
Ofjivcrs' {Aninidiii<nd) Bill to a select commitlei' was lost. 

Bhrimati EdJiaali Jain inlroducvd the Pvnjab Anti-Bc<j(jary Bill which was 
circulated for cbci'ing public oitinion. Thc Bill airmd at driving out begging from 
public places and sircctB and imposid a penalty of three monthw’ rigorous imprison- 
meut or fioe\ 
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I 26 OCT. ’34 J PUNJAB RELIEF INDEBTEDNESS BILL 

Pandit Nanah Chand intniduerd ihe Suppression of Immoral Traffic Bill with 
the object of S('curii)f^ a conHololated legislation to giv(^ the aiiihonties such powers 
as may aid them in eheckmg ihe evil of tratrn- m women and children and give 
them the means whereby proleetion may lx; allbided to those in danger from pro- 
rurers, trafhekers and othus engaged in eotnuK i eialised viee. The mover wanted 
the bill to be riferred to a stleel eommithe, but the (jovern.mmt amendment to 
ciiculate the Bill was carried, J^andit Nanak Chand not 0 }>posing its circulation. 

Other NoN-orricrAL Bills 

Two other non-official bills, namely, tiie Punjab Small Tovms {Aynevdment) Bill 
and the Punjab Village Panebaijat {Aincnd acnl) Bill were also ciretdiTcd. 

PuNjAn Bej.ief Indei’.tedness Bill 

2Glb. OCTOBER: — (Vinsiderahh iniircht was di:'f)l:iy( d when Mr. D. J. Bogd, 

Finance Mimlar, mroid that the Jh'njdi Jhinf Ii;<i •> ednese P>dl as ripoiMed by 

the tS( leci Coinmiltee be t dv' ti into considciatn n, ]>r. l'>('yfl i- id that, Cb »vern ment’s 
poMiiion had b* ■ n that, if tiie Tju'onrl Party and lin ir trnnds (vvho-e seven repre- 
sentalives on tin- ^^e!e(U Citnonittee constmited m. joioy as agaoisf the lemaining 
pix n.ciiiding th'.«'o ea'‘h i f ( i .)Vt rnm!'nt. a ol Uiban .nteu'-'s) deeid' il to ]>reKS the 
last lliiee elausts of the Pi!', Government W'-idd so ppoi l the motion h'r (-irciilal ion. 
But, now, he had hi en iidon.iel that, tile Piiioo’-ts weie not. pressing those eiaiiHes 

and btov ('i'll mt'ii I was now anxi'iiis to see tie- Ibi! passed m^o law. Bandit, Kanak- 

ehaud'H point of oid^r that the. Bill had l)< en so aloud as to eonstilnte a new 
Bill altociethi'r fill through, the IJoiihe holding with tfie leader of the Houm; that 
the chapees were not so diastie. 

Paja Parrndf anath moved an amondm' nl tlial the Bill he recirculated for dicif- 
ing pnblo' opinion nnlil iinh. Febiuary lOd.j. Jlo .■•.od ihat tin' aber 'd B 11 atl (‘t*d 
other legisl'iiive enactmenis and j>' i ding eas-s and < b>v’ei n ment should ('iilnr with- 
diaw the P)iil or recirculale it. Chaiidhri lUasatali und bardar Aijansuigh opposed 
the amendment. 

PaudU Ka)iakcliand said that if ( iov<Tnme/il re.il'y wi lnd to prob 'd agrl''iil' 
tuiist debtors it should nntka appropiiau' eh.anges in the I/.nd \\ ( nation Act wiiieh 
alont', by creating vieion.-t env len, was lesponsibla foi lediKMig iht' n (iigin of secu- 
rity ngmiist loans, llureby pulling up the laie of inkiest dihiois wliose field for 
nalisiiig iln' full vahie of los iminovahle assei.a was imoied by the a\ct and hence 
only enal led him to ob'ain fiaeiion ot its a<*tu;d W’O’ih. 

Tluie liad b('( n a siK'iun of ann'ndmtnls jium x.-oious er 'iips and interests to the 
‘fill A [MOposal lifid been made by Mrs. LcL'hafrali- Jain, to add three penal 
]troviHioMs 11 the P.id as a H' paraK' ehapler nod' r wtoeh it would fie a 
[I'aiiii oji'ence for any (‘!edi((>r to demand jniyment of d< bt t:om a debtor, or attempt 
(0 (xeeuie a dcciee wdneh shall be pnnishahle by Id months’ impi isonment or fine 
not ixoieding ilu' amount of debt, fsinolany, any one rGnsing to advance loan to 
ati ngiieuliurist when asfad to do so siiall lie pni.ishable with a yetu's imiirisomncnt 
or nne not exceeding tho amount of loan souglit. All tlu' said (illeiiees sindl fie cog- 
nisable and non-l»ailabi(' and shall only be tiiabU' l»y Magist i ao s belonging to the? 
Btatnioty jigricnltiirist fribcs (w ho are pi 'me la in ficarit s id ilie Bid). Fine in each 
case if rculisi d shall be paid to the agucuiiuiisl dcbior as eumpciisalion. 

29lh. OCTOBER A suggestion (o Iho Governnnnt to invite Mr. Gandhi to 
the Punjab to inaugiirati' his propO'-ed village i( const nn tion st heme and help the 
indehted Punjab agncnlluiisl was mafG in the ('(uneil lo-day liy Pandit Panakchand 
(a delegate to the Round Jable Confeienei) o]ip()siiig the Jmh hted ness Bill. 
In the course of a lluei-houis’ speech, the Pandit said that the agiicultunst 
Bhoiild he helped but the Bill hardly benefited the agneulluiist. The best way to 
help him was to lessen the huiden of land ri venue and the fust step in (fleeting 
this was to cut down tin salaiies of Jiidinn Mimbers in the Gov(rnMHnt, He 
also Hp[ieal(d to the Goveinnnnt to pay n.oie aituitun to vil]:ig(' reconstruction. 
Mr. Gandhi could help ilnm in this eonntction, if they inviled him to the Bunjab 
but the present Bill would only dislroy cridit in the coiintiyside. ('iiing an 
instance of how an ignorant rural debtor was eiiislnd by a moneylender belonging 
to his own class, the Pandit said that he himself hud acted as Gonnsel for a 
creditor who obtained a decree for Bs. 7,000 fiom the High Court for Bs. 23, 
the actual sum lent. 
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McPRrfl. Ah(hd Qhani .-ind K. B. Mahomid Ziinmlklian fiiJppor((’d (ho niffiRnre 
fls alsf) Kanu'ar M aharaj'^iunh (M'liiary hiij'/xjricr /run) the Jliiiclu f^roup) who 
mHUiiniiii (} lh.it the fhll (ltd no! P‘> /nr Cn^ot^h. 

LchhKnti J<\in. hMjiporl Mi«r N/ir.-ndianadrs ciiruljid’on mulioMj hinted 

R< hiron^ lu/i Jill ovt'r iLr J‘uiij:tl), il IMI was pa^^st'd mto law and also 

hrlJ oiii- a ihrcai ihat it uit rs \\;»nJd buycolt Lfitisb ^j;oods and order Japanese and 
(iL'iinan {jjooiJs to inteiiBily agitation. 

30th. OCTOBER About half a dozen morf> pj-ieidcers partieipnttd in the 
reBiira'-cl thhate on llio IMl in llii* (’oni'c)l, includi nr !Mr. IVarr, H'gistiar of Co- 
ol ai'.al oc Sncif iics and Chdi'dhiirii ('h >luruynA''\\di.v o{ ) IwHojioiiisf I'.ii’iy, who w.'i'e 
strong : : Ts of iIh* iMl. ('hinohim Ci^oturatn dini'd that tin* anumdid IMl 

waB (lanii'd at hiR dielafioii jib ali<;M!l and ntni-d the eh irpes broiighi by ihc 
op/'oiieiil (if di(' IMl. Blr. flhjrc su'd tin (Imminent were only proeteding on an 
niblT.ilin^ 

Iftt. NOVEMBER i — Afo r four days’ disou'-sion on tlu' Ind- btedneRs P>ill, Rtrja 
Knri'inl > (uuil'i’s unniidno nl for re-e'iaui’a' ion wi.B eoJea'id by a larg > inajoipy and 
tli( iiiohon lor eoiibidt iii’ioii of tlie IMt uas i-arrual. 

Til only B))‘ ik-'f on I, bo [bli (/-(biy was Mr. C'udiirnni, who. in tb.^' eoin-se of 
h tui' ho^il^’ f-pfoh, said tlei! the ]M1 v.a- not a “•Ms-, tn •.ouito" r b nelitod 
•il* eh-o.''' el dtbtoi's. ff'' (haii-'d ttiat ilnn^. wtis any “a'' an ■<•" in- "il i: •! h •' \'en 
d' ' ^ ov mtnent and the nmomd IMr^y and nppoai d to !ti" IT e* -o lo h!’]),>o'-i the 
]b!i on hnioamtanan ptonnds as dn-' doloor i\ol was eitHl:'*(! by s'no'n'dois 
d lee I,|i(.r(si eloiiowas tf'u htnes ilio told :i"nii‘il land rov« nu" of ih' Ihoviiioo, 

M'. hVg/,7 i'anince rdenihcr, leply nw, -aid lha* d\o r only unde’",-'* a n! w' lA 
d’" Ijn.piiist ]‘,iMy w.iH ilnit. ih>y t'hoidd mil pr. ss for the last thtei; elaUheB 'u the 
tio end I ■ Id I’dl and lidoy did net die ( Josernri)' id w'luid be eon-jniltd in 
si'p;/i,;i le-i ,rciiIaiMjn. as the opjnn*n of Jl eh (b.n;is, e?e., W’OidJ have to be 
obiaiOi . 1 , dlie Conned llim adjourned lo Nov adx r IJ. 

I 2 th. NOVEMBER :—Ttu (\>nncii li. d a tforniy s^B^iou tO'dny when dwensRion 
on the ! tioi bo ( 1 1 ’oss lleli! f IM] wao lesunud. 'I'he r.'i I ;:rout<'" weft’ tin Bur;] parly 
f'OiM] "S( d of Mmlon toul Sikh anT.euil in i.-i cM’S in inl'ii'. wlio stoi'd for a reduf- 
lior, of Hdere'a lo tin nr.nuuum ami geiictji, ]y 1 - '-.,-e|ioig d’e (h bi liiird n on }ig''ieul- 
iunst ( h.Bses iiv hgb'aliou, and die lloidu CrMin p it\ wdb the Cuivei nnn'id 
playii'g the roll M ined inter of tlio ICirnl pat:\'B draM <■* d-'niands, Tln re wifi a 
pphi III th(‘ Nal’onai II, fortn < r Crbaii party, liowev. r. wh .-h eiisbh'd lit,- Rural 
patty to 11 , (lie! ihtee sne.e^sivt* def-.dB on t,*- • ( bo emnuud, n<l du* I ibannefi cniu- 
hineil and to carry t}ie:r own ju’oposal with te^'-’.ul to the in • 5 e;-i M the (/e'Vein- 

nii'iif on thn iasi (.e.easion nmaiidug neutral 

Tho Seliet (lonondU" li.io pineraHy liariu'd eonipo'und dihrefit and liniil s'! 
Rimple iiilee^fit, on Beiiirad loans It- eielit ptw eee,i. and (-it unfit cured oin'S to IS 
per cent. The ('lov ('mtnent Bought to atmM d tin to liru'g '■o. f ie n ter' d un'o 10 
per eitil. and (OinlH'und ititeost to sev. u i,- r eeud A ui J u’hy ,.f thi Crhan 
)>:iily Bided with iho miivnl on t'n;,'. atu ’idmeti! led, ufh'r a dwision 

tlie (tOvi rnmeiif aniendnn ot. was def-'.ded ’ey ill to J 5 vohfi. Tbidi lerred 
liy 11 defeat on iIob aim iHlnicul , whi'h wis riidlv i:i iim n.i’iiie {.[ a vii nud'it, two 
niendars of die Crban juarlv nanuly. 7,7; /Vr Narendr<i J\h,(h and Mr. MuhineJlnl 
PvTi ttiovid n ntiinl er of au'embneuiH uhi h jud both iho pituple ami eorupound 
inlet f si nntoh It'clur than d-d tin- (tova rntmad ami althfuigh ih ’ (lovernim id again 
sided wiih du' l’ib:iidi''B a'l I’lhaii au-CMdiiuMiis v.ei<' dib'aled. Rain Narendra 
Kuthhs was defojded wiliiout a d'vihiou and two of M'. J’un’H hy .‘16 to J.h voles 
and again by 157 lo T> votes. Tiie ( iovei nrm-nt, W'l'e thus coiieerned in three 
defeatfi in division ,‘ii,d odieis without divifiuun 

Then die Rural parly backed Froi. IT'. h\>b rt\^ amendment limiting simide 
interest on Beenrui ami nnsjcuiod it, aim at fmr and eight per ecnl. respi'cii vt ly, 
above the pn vailing ha: k rate. The (Jovtrnmenl remamed m.uiral and the Jvurul 
amendim'iit was earned hy 157 to J votes. 

Before the iiileresr ehutse was taken np there "was a eompromiFe (bronghl ikbout 
by the Govemmont) in respect of amending see. 74 of the Provineinl Insolveney 
Act, the fignri' 'i?,(tll(b suggested by the Government being aceeptid as between 
1,000 and ;i,000 suggested by CihmdicH and Ilnralit(>H, respeeiively. 

A scries of {bvisinns and eanvassing of supjiort for the refi])eet’ve p-irlles during 
the debate on the iuLerest clause, kept the issue in BUBpciise until the Rural amend- 
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ment whk pnesod. In two divisionfl a merabrr of the Uiban party was literally 
dra^Tijed i/iio (be Biiral lobby which led the I'lebidciit to request members not to 
exert undue intluence in Beeuiing votes. 


13th. NOVEMBER : — The Ooiineil. which yesterday linked the interest on loans 
made to a^? icnil in lais io the prevailinp Bank late (adcnviii}:: the maxirnnm an excess 
over the bank rate of two or live pfT cent., aei'onlm^; ns loans weie secured or 
unseenred and inleiest was simple or (‘omt»ound) piocetded to-day lo deal with 
nnoih'T important provi^i oj in the fill, namely (,h inm* VI, which ^ives tho 
pro|>osed niea'^iire pM ro^P' etive, as well of prospective elb ct. This was Stoutly 
opposed l)y Uiban Members, but the clause Avas eventually jiassed. 

When the (lonnei! eomrnenecd pro^av dni^^s, tJie Finanee Member, Mr. Boyd, 
moved ]no'. ISO to tb.' interest (Mcns‘‘ p 'ssed y-’slir lay, jir'uidine; tliat tho 
mnximnni interest tived thei-io shall not ta* deemed I'xcessive in ease of loans 
advanced by the imjiiTial l»ank or any bankme; eompiop' r'p;istcred under tho 
Comtianies A'‘t. 

'rtie Rniiil I'arly's amendment to the ]>rovis;o,i t) omit the words, 'Tniperial 
Bank” ilmnlrom and the lTil);in Party’s (Mr. Muhioxlalul P/ni's) amendment to add 
the wolds ‘‘in^iiraiiee company” also, weie both i v( d, Blr. Puii demanded a 

division on Ins a niendinfm i . vrineh was tlnoan onl liy ’JO votes to 11, tlm (p)verii- 
menl rmnnonic lenti il Anotlnm arii'mlimni of I\Ii,P//n mldinn; a :-^u'n-(‘!ans(3 that 
no loan sfiall he eoin.idcjed seemed, unless jl is seeniid on fust Moit^iige was also 
lost and elauSv' V w'as tin ri upon jiU' S' d. 

Chiuse VI, which provides for apjid'-ahirty of tho Act to all suils pemlino; on 
or iinnituti'd after the eomni' neement ol tin; A'd (ihm-ehy trivin^ it retrospectivo 
eTect) pne ri-^e to doubt on eoustiiuiioiiai procedure, 'winch was eventually solved 
by 'bo I/tnl Bememlnnncer. 

Mr. Makituilliil Bari inov(*d an amendment that the Act should apply only to 
loans advauec'd after ns eoi in^ into foice. 

The Uiirrd Ib.rty's Bpek' sman obj 'cted to the nrnimdment op tho ^^round it 
went aciiM^t. the sjnrit of the ibil, IccaiHe it, was oshmsibly meant to r<‘lic've the 

bur<len ot imlcpie dm ss and not to provub fov a di^t.aiit tmuii', and as it killed the 

chief olijeciivc of I lu* Bill umb r (liseimsion. it etiub.l not be moveib 

After tin* leader of the House had exiilaimal ttn* (-iov-Tiimeni’s vi('W, the Presi- 
dt'nr, ealb'd on ihc 1 ec;,!! Kcmembianeci' to solve tiie jnobb rn and he nmeal with 

tie leader of the House that tho amciidiin nt was entirely within the scope of 

tile Kill, 

M’. Mahu\dlal Puri reeomnn'nded his amendment to the lion sc on the c;round 
tlnn It VMS most iintair lo brand itm honest, momy-lciabr us an usurer, whim he 
Was illumine; C per cent e.mip'Uind luteresl, wlmdi was no more than what tho 
< iovci nmciit of India ami the Provincial (Tovemmcals had Hn m-'clves paid on their 
.'mri ow iDcs. J[,., Haul that the reduction of lale was in.quitable and ns retrospec- 
tive ajiplica' ions nnjusl itiahle. 

?dr. Buri’s anv'miment was lost without, a division, as also another of Uaja 
bJarcudranath on similar liiie.s, whi<di mcain tv obviate the icpal ddticiilties atten- 
dant on the makiiip- of the Act r<'l rosp<'efively ( ll’cct ve, in view of the suits which 
were 111 appi'al b fore higher tribunals havni}.!; iias-ed ihrou^h lower couns. Tho 
orie:mal Clause VI wuis then passed. 

Mr. Puri m xt moved tiiiee alternative amendnuiits seeking to make the Act 
inapplicable to loans made to a trader, contrac'or or sliojikceper, or to a loan ex- 
pressly horrovvtd for the pnijjoses of tiade or I industry. 

Af'cr various members hud spokciij Chaiidlv.nj Choturam's motion for closure 
Avas jiasscd by 5C votes to 10. 

Mr. Pioyd, 8])eakinp; on behalf of the Govc'rnment, said th.at they did not want 
to cotiimil to themselves, especially ns ih-uv had been so little time to ^0 into the 
technicnliiies raised l)y the amcndnienls, which Avere only handed in that morning. 
Mr. Boyd ihonght that the House should be given time to study the iraplicatioui 
of the amendments. 

The President toc»k tho scuso of tho House by show of hands. There Avas a tie, 
25 u embers voting each Avay. Only ten minutes’ time being now left, the Preiideni 
adjourned the House till Nov. 15. 
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15th. NOVEMBER ; -] )i'^o\i3sioJi was conlinned on Mr. Mulimdlal Puri's amcnd- 
mentH toi(‘^tncl oix^ralioiis of t.lit* inaxifiiinn inlereur, flaiHC, alrouly passed, to the 
ii^riciillnrist clasNes and loans to be benefited thereunder to aijjricultural loans only. 

The Conneil pj r)c( edrd to diseiiss clauses relating; to the constitution of concilia- 
tion boards, the objiei of whioh v\as to bnn^ top^ether the creditor and the debtor to 
effect a priv.tt(' co!n|)!-oniisc hi tvvfM'n them. 

(lenerady speakinij, the ( lover nin'mt, suceessfully resisted the amendments from 
the Rural Hide, a^ \v('!l as from the Urban Hide. 

Rural Parly members tried wioen the scope of the provisions, while the Urbani- 
tes aiiem[)ted to lestriel them in various ways. 

Six different amrMidmeot s (includmfi; one from Government) were placed before 
the JJonse. l)-scussi(m on the amendments was proceeding;, when the Ilouso 
adjrmined. 

16th. NOVEMBER Urn I her i>ro;:;ress was made with the Indebtedness Relief 
Bill in (lie (Unneil lo-dey. ulien, nft('r ihe (lisposal of clauses relating: to the eous- 
titutiou of Uoneilia' ion Roaois. derails of ilnar scop* ami limii at ions were discussed, 
The slow pvouiass which tire House was uoikine; wuii the P>ill U'vl the Prrsid’nt 
to warn t'ln- Hrnise that, unless some va media Was sn'uek 'O save time, he would 
he evr O'^'lled 10 liold l(ing;or Bessioiis. 'Ihis qiiesiion would be hnally decided at ihe 
next s tiiog on the R)ih. 

'’d'e (I ivernmint were* coneirnr'd in two victories to-day. Fir’Sily, siding; with the 
U'biin r.sr'y, they d' feated by 4.1 vo*es to LH the Rural Party amendment to fix 
tisf o'lXoniim in; isdii-i lOn of a Conobaturn Board, iTspeetiff; deb.l, at Jb->. Lfd,(X}0 in 
p’aee o| Rs. as sncgc.stid I>y thr; Select {o»mm)ttee, and secondly with tire 

P.oty htip tiny dr'feio'd by lM volr's l,o pj (Ik* Urban Party amendment that 
at b ast v.ne Jnilf of ihr* iiH'mlrers (d ihe ( toiieilial am Boards Bhoiild be persoiiB Jrav- 
ing five yeaih’ cxperK'iier' of ndmiiostial ion of (*ivii justice. 

TliC'i u; leal iu resjHC.t of Rs. L'o.tHtj amendment mentioned above was the first 
reverse sustaitied in ihe pr»*sent session by tin* Rural Party, which wnis the most 
povarfui eombmalion in the IIons<> and had been resjmnsible for inflicting; three 
euc'TShive defeats on ihe Government and the Urban Party combined a few 
days ego. 

{■speaking on this amendment, ]\Ir. Midanidla] Puri net*ns('d Rural Party mem- 
bers of attempting to cany (heir exorbiiauL demands at, tlie point of ihe bayonet 
and rleelared that the Govr'inment had shown iiseli ineap/ib!c of wi'hstancliiig the 
debtor’s inflnenee in the CJouned and IhingM weri^ being done at Ih'* dictation of 
Cbaudhnry (thoturam, Lcitdi r of the Rnial Patty. He i ven visualised the time 
when those tiebtor iiitluenees might “come wubio the eX'dinv-- ilselt'’ and it. was 
for that reason iliat, ttiey shrnibl li ive mdiee nt safr.'gUiudK or d() away niih (\»n- 
cilialion Boards aliogethei. Uiban Paity memb- rs, inwyev' r. wmre aide to make little 
headway against the double oppo.si! .on. The House ihr’u adjourned till IDib. 

19th. NOVEMBER : — Some of the more eoniroverhial clauses (apart from ihe reduc- 
tion ol iiitensi On ilelits wMi.h reliuspeeiive efh-eJ) such as the power of Conciliation 
Boards to pass deeiees binding on eiedilors in certain eireu mstanees and their 
validi'y as decrees ol Oi'mI Courts, were reached itr tin* Ci.uireil to-day. The atiendance 
was thin but. all parties were as vigiiani, and aleri as ever about every single 
amendimnt. The Urban Party fought ihe proiiosed scope and powers ol Conciliatiau 
Boards at every sti'p, 

Mr. Lab// Simjh had proposed at a jrre' ions sitting that a debtor making 
an application la fore a Conciliation Board for senlement of hss debts should 
deposit with his ai'iiiieat ion a sum equivalent to 25 per cent of the amount 
due from him. In order to increase the chames of aeeeptanee of such a safeguard, 
from the uiban point of view, Mr. M. L. J‘uri reduced the proposed percentage 
of deposits from L15 per cent to lO per cent and moved an amendment to that 
effect. The Uibanites maintained that such pivcaution was necessary, if Conciliation 
Boards were to be business-like bodies. The Government, opposing both amend- 
ments, pointed out the ditheulties of raising money before a settlement was 
reached. Both the amendments were thrown out. 

The Government suppoited the amendment of the leader of the Urban Party 
Bajn Narendrauath, providing that a Conciliation Board might, at any lime, dis- 
miss an apjibcation if it did not consider it desirable to attempt to effect a lettli- 
neut. Tire amendment was carried, despite Rural opposition. 
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Clause 13 of the Bill was p.asscJ after some discussion and clauses 14, 15 and 10 
were paRRcd without any amendment. 

Clause 17, which has bc('n chani^ed in some important respects by the Select Com- 
mittee, ^ave rise to a keen df'bate. The original Bdl had provided that a Conciliation 
Board could eflfcct settlement if the debtor came to an amicable a^^reement with 
his creditors, to whom not less than GO por cent of the total debts was duo. The 
Select Committee, composed of a majority of llural Party members, proposed that 
if a debtor came to an amicnblc settlement with ‘ all or any of his enditors ’, the 
Board could edect a sclticrnent and set forth the amounts payable to each creditor 
and the times at which they should be paid. 

Mr. Pun moved an nm'^ndrnent seekinp; to restore the ori^dnal ])rovisinn regard- 
ing the necessity of dobior.s satisfying the creditors claiming at least Gd per cent 
of the total debts. 

J\a)a Narendr.iuafl/, sujiporting the amendment, visualised a debtor coming to 
a settlcmtitit with one creditor and thereby jeopardising the claims of the majority 
oX his cH'ditors. 

Mr. Jinijd, Finance Member, on bidialf of t!\c < Jovernment., explained how the 
change came to be made m the S;'l< ct Committee and said that the (Tovernmeiit 
had given uoiiee of an amnu'.tnienl to ela.iise 10 of the, Ibll, wuh a similar object. 

Mr. Pun \v<is prepared to go with the (r'vernment as far as the scaling down 
of debts through Conciliation Hoards on any reasonable basis was concerned, but 
be asked what salegnard was there that collusive “HeUlemenl” between debtor 
and one of his eiednors might nor. pvuialise all his other creditors ? This clause 
might well lead to a debt ir defrauding all but one ot his creditors. How could 
they gel their diu's at all, if a diditor agrei'd, under the so-called single-creditor 
agri'emcnt, to hand over Ins assets to hoii for say 15 years ? 

71//'. Bo/jd, opposing the amendment, rf'qiiested io'banites to remember that 
Conediation Boards would atlord every reasonable ebance to the creditors to safe- 
guard themselves. The Board would not be eomposed of fools. 

The amendment w'as lost. 

To the same clause, which also provided that the agreement shall take cfTect as 
if it were a decree of a (mvm court, Paja NurnUrau't/lf moved the addition of a 
proviso ‘diial the agi’eetueal shall hi' exi’cuted ngardloss of the provisions of Sec- 
tion IG of the Ijiiiid Alienati(;:i Act" (which debars certain classes from coming 
into possession of agrieulf urisih’ lands). 

The i'rcsidcnt hist btld ihiit the amendment was out of order but later ho 
allowed the ameiidnient to be moved, 

Haja Narrndrafiaih said ttiat without sU'‘!i provision, the mere getting of a 
de-'tae would h‘ a farce ami Boards will disniaily fail in Ibeir objective. 

Sr> Sikanaar IJijat Khun, Bevenne Member, said that whetbiT the amendment 
Mas in order or not, the CTOVcriiment could not agree to any restriction of the 
!;and Alienation Act. 

Chaudhnj Chofn Ram, opposing on behalf of the Eural Party, thought that 
under this provision, SO per cent of the small landhoid(*rs Mould become expro- 
priatiM in a short time and the present owners would be soon landless. 

The amendmi'nt was lost. 

The Ivural Party then sustained I wo defeats in division, the Government and 
the Urban Party combining against them. 

The first occasion was M’lien the Giivernment moved tlicir promised amendment 
to clause 19 that before a debtor obtained a “eertilicate. of ri'anomibleiiess” from 
the Board, h(3 shall satisfy at least -10 jier cent, of the enditor's claim. Although 
Urbanites had another iimendmcnt in favour of GO per cent, they withdrew it and 
siding with the Government defeated the Kural Parly in division by 35 voles to 20. 

The next division was on the Urban party amendment that once a debtor’s 
application M’as rejected by the Board no second application was permissible for 
three years. 

Discussion on another important Urban parly amendment that in case of a debtor’s 
default in respect of the Board’s decree, such amount shall be recoverable a a 
arrear of land revenue was proceeding, when the Council adjourned. 

20th. NOVEMBER When the Council continued discussion on the Debt 
Relief Bill to-day, the members of the Uibaii Party concentrated tbeir energies 

24 
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inter alia ou the Governmonl, to aHsunie responsibility for the realisation of 

clccretfi] dues in Ihe (!vent of ii debtor dpfanltinjr payment of the amount decreed by 
the (\)neiliation Board and making Conciliation Board’s decisions the subject of 
appeal, winch the Bill debars. 

Both these (floris failed, as also their aUcm))ls to impose a time limit, firstly to 
the Conciliation Board’s chapter itself ami, secondly, to the retrospective nature of 
the measure. Thus the (lovernment and the Itural Party were able to mak(' further 
propiress with ten more clauses, althiiu,e:h in the teeth of the Urlain opposition. 

The urban spokesmen stressed the faet, that there was a distinct provision in 
the correspondinj; Central riovinei's Act whereby the (loveinrin'iit assumed responsi- 
bilily to K'cover di'taiilO'rs’ dues and maintained that it was unfair to leave a eri'di- 
tor at the mercy of a di'blor, after eompuBorily sealing: clown the debts and still 
^.dve the clebUm the benelir of the J/ind Alienation Aet. Itnial parly meinhers 
twitted the sponsors of llu' amendment, pointeii out that they (the sponsors) claimed 
to stand as the varie^nard of ihi movmneiit. for Swaraj and would be the friends of 
th(‘ rnassefl, but Jicre they were only seek'np how to scpieezi' the poor ryot debtor, 
thronuh tlie a^o-iiey of tln^ Covc'inment. 

Chfvmlhury ('Ituiu Jjeader of the ll.nral P.rrty, cipposinj:; the TTrban amend' 

rneiit in favour of lln^ (hivi rnment realisation of detaiiller s debt as to arreais of 
land n'venne, apjiealcd to Hindu nnanliers to iianemlar that amon^ dt'bloiB, there 
were u number of small Hindu and Sikh landholders, who will he deprived of their 
aneestr.d properly, if th(' Covernmeni were to have powajr to eolleet, tlieir debts, a^ 
though they wiTe CovcTiiment dues. He said that this was only a veiled attem])t to 
pehinci the Alienation Act, which was the Ma^»ua C’hurta oi the Punjab 
Z'mimdars. 

Beplyinjr to tliis, the mover ot the amendment said that their ideas was urdy 
to iiivt'Ht the proe.eediii^s of the Boards with an idernent of reality and of ]) 0 t(‘ntlal 
effieaey, without which mere reduction of debt would serve no purpose. The amend- 
ment was lost. iSimilaily, the House decided that there should be no appeal from the 
Board s decrees. 

J\Ir. M. L. Puri also pro)>osed tliat court -fees on debt recovery proccedin^::R 
Biiould be limited to Its, 10. He said that it was inconsisti'nt on the ])art of the 
(■lOvernment aftiu ])rofessedly passim; llie measure to liel]) debiors to eontinue to 
take a hit;h pereentat^e of llio eoiirt fei's on di'bt recovery ]jro(!ee(lin<;s, which, after 
suceessful decree, were either all to be borne by tlie debtor. The amendment 
was lost. 

The Urbanties then pressed amendmimts seckint; to lim‘1 the ai'jdieability of the 
Bill to loans advanced before (0:’e? ai'.d not to later debts and to tlx the life of the 
(Conciliation Boaids till July lU.'Ki. 'I'bey mainlained lhat the Bill was an erner- 
geney nieaMire admitti'diy brought to ndnee the Imrchm of ilu' bugt! agriculturist 
debt iiml iheie was no necessity for placing on tin' Sl.'iiule tiook an Act of sMC-h 
far-reaching ehaiaeier for all tune and questioned the wisdom of presetiling the 
corning mov hgislatiue with siub an enactment. All ameiu)me/:ts w< re defeated. 

I’art four of tlu' P>ill was disposed ot to-dny and two more p.nrts dealing with 
Darndupat (laying down that no debt sliall ever be more than doubled und(‘r any 
eirciimstaueeH Ihiough the aeeumulatioii of the debt) and with eertuin changes in 
the (xisiiiig law remained to he passed. The (Council then adjourned till the 23rd. 


23rd. NOVEMBER A pi(]uant situation arose in flic Council to-day when 
diseuKsion on ])art 5 of the Indelitedness llelief Bill relating to Darndupat was taken 
up. Th(; (lovernment w'isbed to move a clause to be added to the Bill whereby they 
wished to define a debtor in a restricted agrieult ui al sense. The leader of the 
Opposition, i'haudlmri Choiurant on a point of order, ol)j eeted on the ground that 
clause 7 of the Bill bad already defined a debtor to include all claB.‘ies and the 
attitude of the Rural Party was that the Bill should not be a class measure. 

Mr. Ander.sun, Legal Remembrancer, on behalf of the Government, pointed out 
that the Government's orginal intention was to confine the Bill to agriculturists only, 
but now they wanted to put in this proviso in Part 5. 

The President ruled the Government proposal out of order. 

Mr. Buijd asked the i’resident whether the amendment would be in order if the 
definition was made applicable only with respect to the section dealing with Damdu- 
pat and to previous sectioDB. 
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The President deLrrcd decision on this point and in the meanwhile took up 
Part 6, after the pi3f3a<j;e of whi<di, fijave a chu-ision allowing the (Toyernmerit 
amendment, if it was a[)f)li(!ahle to Part 5 only. Discnssion was then continued. 

The amctidraents of the Itiiral Paity seekm^j; to define a debtor in their own way, 
firstly to make the clause applicable to the Mfi^rieulturist tribes only and a/];ain to 
af!;riculturiHl8 and De[)resse(l Olass.'s wiire boih defeated in divisions, the first by 37 
votes to 22 and tin; se^-ond by 37 votes to 34. 

Discussion tlu'ii jiroei'ed-vl on ihe (Jovernnient amendment which the President 
had allowed. (JlioN-dhurrj i-holurant spoke for about an hour, when at about G p. m. 
the Finance Mi'inber iMr. Uoi)(l drew the ali mtion of the President to this, who said 
that the leader ot the Patty was not ('xpeeacd to deiihcratcly obstruct the business 
of the House. Further discussion was posipoued till the 26th. 

26th. NOVEMBER: — By passinc: the first readint^ of the rndebtedness Relief 
Bill to-day, the CJouncil concluded the initial staj^e -of the enactment of a measure 
whieh had been the subiec! ot mu-rcst all over the Provioee for more than two 
years and piototypes ol which were on the anvd of other Proviieual IjCirislaturcs. 

Two divisions eoiKo'rumfi; the pronary objective of the Bill enlivened to-day’s 
proceodin(i;A when tlceision was laktm on the issues of ‘I >arii(lupat’ and possible dod- 
ges by creditors to circumvent tlu* Bill iisclf. 

At the outset tile in-iToiiaMons h-iweci the Rural Party members and the 

Government on the ilclimuon of a debtor lailed, followint^ tvhi(3i the Government 
yielded to this extent tliat tlu'y atrreed to exclude from their aj^ri'mltairal definition 
of debtor, all persons prov'eil to liave jrreai.er income from other sources than from 
afi;rlcuiture. SeMiijn il'J tpropor^ial by the Government as an amendment) laid down 
dfepartment’ to mean that no Gourt shall ^o-aui decr/e in satisfaction of both 

principal and inttavsi for a binder sum tiiaii twice the amount which the Court 

finds to have In-cii dn • at the eoiiimeneenicnt of this Act, The Rural Party regarded 

this as a vital amendment and proposed lliat •I)aindn])at shall mean double tho 
amount orii^-iiially lent ami not double tiio aniou it duo at the eomnieuccment of 

the Act. Division resulted in a ti.', ■’.3 votimj,' each way. Amidst cheers fiom mem- 

bers oi the lirb.iii I’ai'ty, th ‘ Presidiait e:av'e his easting: vote aKabist tho amend- 
ment, on the {ground iIuiiIk' would vot.e for the status quo, because the Government 
were proposing what tiic S Dci. (tomni'iice recoiiiimmded without any change. 

Mum Nunilldh (Rural) tlnm moved the following; proviso at the cud, “provided 

that wdiere a Gourt is satisfied that any fictitious i-um was added to the sum 

actaially advanced in order to circumvent the provisions of this Act the entire sum 
shall be disallowed ’. 

The Gove nment and Frbaniles opposed (lie amendment as impracticable, in- 
eapiituble and not wilhin thcsjiint of the law, but Ituralites re{j;ardcd it as the soul 
ot the Bill and a division resulted in the Rural IVaty's favour by 34 votesTo 32. 

Rural Party members tallowed iij) tlicir victory over Mr. Xuntlldh's arneiidment 
by another, frcciu;:: the tl laulline delilo’’ from all liability to arrest. The Bill as it 
emerged from the S.lcci, Cimmiitec contemplated certain circiimstauces in which a 
debtor defaulting p.iynumt of decree could be arn'sted. hut the Rural f’arty members 
deleted all cxecjitions and when ihc Government and Urban Parly combined in 
favour of lotal di'lelion ol the clause on non-arrest as amended, Ruralitcs defeated 
them by 30 votes to 3.3. 

The Government and Urbanites sustaiiK'd yet another defeat in division on the 
rural amendment to the Civil Procedure ytode, before the first reading was passed. 
The House then adjourned til) the 30ih. 

30th. NOVEMBER The Council to-day passed the Indehledness Relief Bill. 
At the outset, to-day, tJie leader of the Iloiise, Sir Sikandar llijat Kharis sugges- 
ted a late evening silting, it necessary, so as to expedite the passing of the Bill, in 
view of which veiy few Hpceches were made. Among those who spoke opjiosing the 
Bill were Pandit Nanai, eh and, Mrs. Lc.khwnti Jain and Mr. Mayadas, Mr. Mamraj 
Singh and Mr. Ranisaran Das Hiip})orted the Bill. 

Pandit Nanakchand accused /amindar members of combining to throttle 
the credit of tlie Province. He warned them that as a result of the measure, 
capital would fly to more hospiiablo areas and it would be the rural and agricul- 
tural population who would sufler most. Development of any kind would come to 
a standstill in those areas, because there was no satisfactory banking system to help 
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iho cultivator. He forcHhadovveil that b;ul feeling and diRiurbed conditions in rural 
rc^ioiiR would follow in the wake of the enactment of tlie meafiure. 

]\Irs. Ijvhhu'aii Jam said that HU])porter8 of the Bill wished to ruin one class of 
the population, but their wishes would not be fulfilled. Instead of [lassint^ such a 
drastic measure, it would have been bettiT hf they liad taught their agricultural 
brethren to cut down their extravatrani expenditure in social customs. No promi- 
iK'Mt member of the Rural party s))oke to-day. The IIoubij then adjourned till the 
IVth. December. 

The aoTNT Coi\e\iittee Rei’okt DEiiA fE 

17th. DECEMBER The Conned m. t to-day to disciisB the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee Re])ori. 

At the outset the L'^’.ader of the House, S;r SilaiuJar JJi/af Khun, announced 
that the ludehlefliiess Jb iief Bill whicii had been sin: back (o tlic i Council by His 
Excellency the (JoviTiior of thi' Punjab would lx* reconsidered on the L’Dlh instant. 

The /Vc.suAo//' then annouiu'ed that ('haadhri Afzal would initiate Iho 

debate on the ,1. P. (h Peport, because the Coventmciit luoiioii that the Ret)ort 
he discussed was covered by Mr. Afzal lla()’s motion. 

Mr. Chaiidhri Afial ]Jiij thereupon moved tlia’ ilu' Report of tin; Joint Parlia- 
mcniary Oommiitee did not saii'-fy llic nsp)raii>i)S of Indians and be rejected. Ho 
strong:;!}’ criticised the ])ropos;dM in the Report wiih ree:Mrd to Services. Goviirnor’s 
pcvA«.rs end provisions of iMinislirs and declared that the ])le(lio\ with regard to 
D'feinioa Stanis, e:iveM by b nh Lo.d Irwin and the Prinii' i\liiu''tei’ Jiad viituaily 
bem repudiated. He desirilied the position ol Ministers as one of die, e;!'. ice vis-a-vis 
t^n> Si'r\i<’es and Pan] that Minis'ers would l>e powerb'hS before iIumu, 

Air. \fzal Hafj’s remarks were fr((]uetii!y ijnesiioned by otlieia) benches who 
cballeiii^ed him lo quoP* relevant ixtnions from thi' Report, but Air. vM/ail Haq 
stuck to his position and invited the Goviunment to lepiidialo his arguments. Ho 
raain'atned (hat the Ri-port was only fit (o he rej-eted. 

Khun Bahadur Sardar IluhihnlJuh ihni rno'ed an amendment that whereas tbo 
ficheiiu! of conMliIntion outlined in thi' rejioit (hdiniiely tails sliort of th(‘{ ple(l<ro8 
^ivcn by His Alnjosly’s Goveimnumt. and does not s.al’isfy the Indian asf)iralions, 
it should })e declared inadeijantia nnsatisfaetory and disappoint intr. 

Sardar Uabilmllah , supporiin/r his motion, said that lie could not nndei stand 
the meaning' of the njection of the report, lie t’nunaht that all iMiriies in the 
House, not exeludinn; (Jovcriiment member.s, would havi' no liCMitul'Oi) in votin^f for 
his motion. Ho maintained that the jiicd^os yivim liy BI!I)^'l sooesmen had lieen 
thrown to the winds. Ho recjdled ilia! Lord Willine-Iun had said only the other 
day that he had (ho full authority of the Bnii-.b (Joviriinn it io say linit the tijoal 
of the British mission in India was to trive her Dominion ,'^'MtU''. lie described the 
present sehoine as Ltoalless and soulless and v\as so n-aetcjn'.iy in character that it 
would not satisfy anybody. He was eeriain (Ind ficm one ^md ot (he country lo 
the other, every party, wlietlier it was Natioimlisi, (Vmp^ros, Mo ierato or otherwise, 
every politician whether Hindu, Aluslim or Christian, had described the scheme as 
unsatisfactory. Ho said that there was too mneh suspicion and niistruht in the 
provisions of the scheme, He criiicised tlic powers jrivi'i' to ilie Governor-General 
and Governors as exceedin^^ even those held hy some European d'ctators. But whereas 
thesis dictators were chosen by tlic j)'' 0 [)le themselves, do tators under the .1. P. C. 
scheme would he (hru.«.t upon the* p<'Oj)le. (huticisina: the position of Ministers 
Sardar Habibullah asked, “Will their }>owers be more or less than now ? 

The Government benches : “More, certainly more." 

Bardar Ilabibnilah challenfijed this view and said. “You would bo satisfied if 
even one member said so.” He was personally convinced ctiat their position would 
he worse oil under the so-called Provincial Autonomy than at present. Even the 
least member of the Services could go straight tc the Governor over the Minister’s 
head. 

The Revenue Member, Sir Sikandar F/ijat Khan, who next addressed the House, 
was listened by the House and packed galleries with close attention. Bir Bikandar 
prefaced his remarks by saying that he h.id nothing but praise for a Nation who 
could hand over their own powers to subject races, but his complaint was that (hey 
did not do it with that degree of generosity w'bich would immediately win for tliem 
the regard and co-operation of those who were prepared to give it, Attacking the 
Bafeguards, ho instanced the case of Ireland where, he said, that by parting with a 
little power, they had only created trouble for themselves. 
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Sir Sikandar Khan Haid that distruHt and Finflpieion worn tho root cause of all 
troubles. He instanced the loyalty of Indian Ministers in Cental whore terrorism 
waa looked upon as such an important subject. Why then did they hed^o 
Ministers’ powers in future as thoue;h they could not be trusted to do things 
properly ? 

When Sir Sikandar was referring to the relations of the Indian Civil Service 
and Ministers, Sir Joi/endra Siw/h, MinistiT f>>r Agriculture, rose up and said 
that h(; could assiiri! ihe House that the rehitions Ix'twei'n Ministers .oid 1. C. H. 
ofheers were niarke*! by the ch sest opt'rulion and eoinph’te liannony and when Sir 
Sikandar retorted: ‘'You are not th(' ‘>nly !\Iinist,(‘r, Sir Jogendra Singh added, 
‘I am speaking on behalf of all Mimsters.” ((dieers.) 

Sir Sikandar llyat Khan a])p<*aled to tlieru to face facts liko prar-tical mi'ii 
and duorcc their thoughts from noTe id'Mbsm. TT'> nferred to those who 
woiild not be saiisCeal with aiiylliing less thin “(Ymph’te liidcpeudenee’’ and 
said that it was imposs’ble to couMtice them tlmt \vli;it they desired was 
uuallaiiiabic, rxeeiil by physical f.ree, wiiieh vviis unthinkable. He said 
that in taking sloeL (tf the existing eoiiditioo and visualising the future 
devnl(ipi)H.at, promis((l by tlie ,1. T vb it wouhl be lie!|iful to niako' a comparison 
yitb the jjast. He said that Ivo jnomuKut jduo'cs oi their history during the last 
1(KI0 years were lutm-meiue wartari' and f .Pnrn ager.'S'Mon ; Ihiy ‘were either fight- 
ing anong fh('ms(‘lves or Ii id b*,‘''U luled hy oti)ris. I'Aim li it \vei’(' iiossible for 
iiidia to turn out tlip Ilritish hag a ul b’lggaee, then' was no guaiautec of (‘onti- 
uuariee of peaceful and j)ios]>erous eoudiliOMS oi that they would not lapse to chaos 
and anarchy, He, couusilled moderation to exln'-.uisis in India as wall as in Kngland 
and wariK'd the latter that iheir atteuijit, to thwart the legi'imale claims of Indians 
would have only one (tl'eet, namrly eng<'!Kh'r bitterness and hostility tigainst Ihitain. 

Hir Sikandar descrilied the safeguards as mere {‘onstjtutional clneks which wero 
there in evi'ry coiisiituium. wiicnher wniti'ii extih' itly or nnwriden as in Kngland, 
but they would never he used so hmg as respoiiHihle 4 \iinistries functioned for tho 
benefit of the peoph'. They must, be there to proteei the Ihovinces from the conse- 
quenec of Ministers' inability or inejititmle to tin' ( lovi'rnmeiit, which might coneeiv- 
ahly take the form of disorder and chaos. Sir Sikandar concluded, H may not ho 
here win 0 the new consliin.ion is ushered in. ]\ly ])aning advita* to my Muslim 
brethren is that they should try. hy cv< ry jm^sibli ni(>an'^, to secure thf goodwill and 
confidence of the Minoiilies. My appeal to Hindu and Sd:h hr'Ki'cn is that they 
should tlirow oil sus})icion and disiriiBt. and j >in b; mis with their Muslim fellow 
countrymen in the seivicc ol the Hroviin’e ami the conntiy.’' ( Ap])hins('.) 

Sardar Santja/ra/i Stiif/k (delegate to llu' Itonml 'i'ablo C(>nfcrenee') condrmmd 
file ^(kimmupul Award and said that this “Award’’ was only a decision or an order 
of the iVime Ministi'r who was never given the role of arbitrator and since the 
“Award’ was the basis of n commciKlations they were (cjually unsatisfactory to 
them. 

Mr. I\anakchand supported Sardar liabibullah and suggested modifications, at 
the same lime jiaying a tribute to the Joint. I’arliamentary Committee for their 
sincerity and labour. Tlie debate at this stage was adjourned. 


18th. DECEMBER :~]Jy fniirtem to five votes, the Council, after t wo days’ 
nvrly debate on the Joint Parliamenlaiy Committee Report, passed tho following 
amended motion of Mr. Chaudhri Af::al llaq, Government members remaining: 
neutral : 

‘*That in the opinion of this Council, the Report of tho rarliamentary Committee 
(loos not satisfy tho aspirations of India.” ^ 

Sardar HalnhullaJi s alternative motion, “whereas the scheme of constitution 
outlined in the Report of the Joint Parliamentary Committee definitely falls short 
or tho pledges given by Ilis Majesty’s Government and does not satisfy the Indian 
aspirations in the opinion of this House, it is inadequate, uusatisfaetory and dis- 
appointing” was rejected by 25 votes to 14. 

^ Mr. Boyd, Finance Member, made a strong plea fur aecep/anco of ihe constitu- 
tion outimed by the KSGect Committee. He refuted the suggestion that the proposed 
constitution was a '-goalless and soulless” scheme and said that the goal had been 
Jaid down in the Act of 1919 and there was no intention to repudiate it. He said 
the new constitutiou was a free gift of rcBpoiisiblc government, This gift waa not 
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the result of ftp:it!ition but was the result of sacrifices and services rendered by the 
sons of India in the Great War. 

After reb'rrin^" to various eriticiRins levelled ajrainst the J. P. C. proposals. Mr. 
Boyd said that all miRunderstandinp: was due to the eireiimstances in which the 
Beport was written. He maintained that the eontem))lated constilulion was a p;reat 
advance and should be workf'd whole-heartedly. As regards the safipuards the 
Finance Member thonp^ht that without them the constit.iition would be lik<> a train 
passinj; over a river over which there was no safe bridge. The constitution was 
fully workable, because of the sah'puards, in the abse.iice of which minority comniu- 
nitii'H would he ruined. The speeial ])owerH of the Governor would seldom he used, 
if ])ast experience was any indication ol the fu'iire. Talking of his own ])rovince, 
Mr. B()yd said that Indian memhers had always acted with preat reasonablcnesB 
and had always tried to work with Government. 

Several sjieakcrs, incindmer the two Ministers, Sir Jognidra Si?fgh, Minister for 
Ai^riculturc and Sir Fcnr.r KJnot, Minister for Education, supported the J. P. 0. 
Kepoit. 

Sir Jfxjnuh'r Siihik said that his experience as Minister had dispidh'd his early 
fears. He ihoiipht that the pioposid const it ui ion emu Id be worked satisfactorily if 
the diflcri'ut (’.onuniinilh'S supported their ISlinisters. 

S/r Far(>r:c. Khan, who was continually iuterrupteal \iy Uilvan and Pairal mem- 
bers, eiiumeratr'd the merits of the seheme. He said that, we should make a nation 
of oursi'lviK and not ("^peet a foreign nation to make us a naliom 

A voii'(‘ : ‘‘"I'hroupdi separate electorates ?" 

Sir /'crore Khcvi appealed to the House to work for solidan'ty and east away 
eii.’.Mhiny that, niadi' tor disseiision. 

Mrs. ijpkinraU Jam (( )oiip:rt'ssite) attacked the P.eport in bitter terms She said 
t.h;o there was notliie^:; in it. She warned the (Jovei iimeni that they had dehbe- 
,ra!(|y f-ele-tiaek''d frcmi the issue of Hominion Status and were civiufj; someihin^’: 
Mhieli was neoher comjdere Prnvinciid Autonomy nor Self-Government. She pre- 
(licU‘(i (bar when Brilain would he leady to er.,jp, Dmuinion Status, India would 
})robj[)!y kick it off and insist on J’uriii Swaraj. As retrards the centre, she ihon^ht 
that (hi piesent nominated block of 40 mcmbcis in a house of TIO uas prelerable 
to the proposed block of States’ represi niativi s in the iOxleial Leyislaluri', who 
would l)c mere puppets in the hands of the Govc'rnincnt. 

'I’wo ami'ndnu'iits were nunnd to ]\lr. Af.al //aifs moiioii. One was that the 
resolul ion should rend at th<^ end, “The llcporl d' '-s not salis^'v tlu' aspirations 
of Indians and is rcjciicd.” 'i’he other amendment was l!.}p the words after indiaus 
should he deleted, 

Both these amendments were accofiled and J\Tr. thafs matian^ thus amended 

wars carried. Snrclar IhJnh/tffah's motion to siibsiitute his amendment was lost,. 

ITdWf.M'. lKi)roirj:i»Nr>s Pei.h.k Btu. 

2l8t, DECEMBER 'I’he t ’onneil adjtinrned .‘•-mr (he ro-dn} after itmorporatinrj 
the changes in ihe Imlidiiednehs ibil snup.eslcd by the (.ovcinor with (me minor 
addition to ihe claiu-^e rclalin<^^ to the arrcsi of a jndymcnt-debior. This was sponsored 
by the Government themselves, who, it was understood, had come to an undcTStandiri^*; 
With the Knnd Parry. The latter did not,, theivlore, move their amendments and 
the Government amendments were earned, defeating; the Urban Parly amendraenift 
rep:ardiii{j!: tha interest elausi*, etc. 

'J'he clause* ree;ar(lin^ arrc.st wnas modified to secure -immunity from arrest in so 
far as a debtor’s inability to pay arose from jiropcity which cannot he dispos(*d of 
by a civil eouit deen'o. This alibided jiroteeiion for Ihe mere agriculturist. 

Mr, Mukuiidlal Puri condemned, in scathing lerms, Ihe Government’s new 
anu'ndment adding two more jirovisos to Ihe arrest clause. These two provisos 
which are safecnards for aariculturisi jud}i:m('nt debtors and which refilace the 
second proviso iii the clause on aricst, run as follows: ‘TTovided further that when 
a court has powt'r, under law, to order temporary alienation of land of the jud^nnent- 
debtor in the execution of a decree, the court shall not for the purpose of this 
section, take into account the value of any such temporary alienation in coiisiderinp; 
the eapacily of the judf-Tinent-dehtor to })ay ; provided farther that, save in so far as 
is otherwise provided in this section, the Court, in considering the capacity of a 
judgment -debtor to pay, shall take into consideration the value of the property of 
the jud{:ment-debtor only to the extent to w’hich the civil court can dispose of it, 
under the law in execution of the decree.’’ 
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Mr. Puri said that hn would have preferred the abolition of arrest altoj]:elher 
(as was provided in the Bill as returne<l by the (lovenior) rather than f^ivo hein-fit 
only to Hgrieiilturists. The result of this would be that members of the a^^riculturist 
classes would be immune from arrest .and by this amendment the Government 
would be wipiii}.': out the entire debt due from a^ruuiiturists. Mr. Puri pointed out 
the anomaly of a zemindar ownin^^ 10,U(XJ acres of land, but refusing to pay even 
Ks. .^)0(), who would still be not liable to arrest. 

Alter the Bill was jiassed, Sir SHcamlar f{tjat. Khan, Leader of the House, said 
ibis was the Iasi sc's.sion of the Gonncil he would aMend bii.or(' taking up his new 
appointnunt at Delhi as Di'pnty Governor of th(! Ih'serve Bank and he took this 
opportunity nf otteiiiig his sincere and heartfelt gratii.udt' for the iiniforni courtesy 
and Hup])ort hi* had receiviid from every section of the House. He hoiied that he 
might, come hfu^k to the Jhinj.ih again. ((Ihecrs.) 

Jiaia NciCHdraiuith , on hchali of the Urban Party, Chondhuri Chotnrnm on 
bchalt of tlie Rural Parly, Mr. C. C.JJarhrtt, Ghief .Secretary, Sardar idii' Jogewira 
t>ingh, Minister lor Agnenltun', Idnrdar Bala Singh, Deputy Prcsidimt and the 
I’rchidcnt, Sir Shahahaddm, all ioiiu'd iii paying itihnU's to Sir Sikandar and wish- 
ing liim HiiecesH iu his new field and early return to the Pnnjal). 

Mr. Odfhctt deseribed Sir Sikandar a*^ a brilliant administrator and particularly 
meulioned his capacity tor hustaincd hard woik. I'hc President described him as 
one of the ablest men in the Punjab hind bis abseuec would be a great loss to 
the province. 

I'he Council then adjourned sine die. 


The N. W. Frontier Legislative Council 

AUTUMN SKSSI0M-PKSIIA]VAH-2ml to Sih NOVEMBER 1034 

Redemption of MoiiTnACEs Biu. 

The Autumn Session of the N. W. Frontier Legislative Council eorameneed at 
Peshawar on the 2nd. Novemlier 10 U. After di'.cussion lasting for two hours, the 
Coiiiieil referred to a Select (’onimittec the Usurwns Loans {North-West Frontier) 
Ann’iidincnt Bill and the Redcrujition of Mori gages Bill and to report thereon at 
the beginning of next budget session. 

Dilatory tactics, by making long specehes in discussing specific provisions by 
Hindu Meribci’s, called for the Chair’s ruling imposing a limitation and members 
were told that they could not go beyond discussing the underlying principle of 
the Bill at the present stage. 


Usurious Loans Bii.l 

Spsaking on the Usurious Loans Bill, Mr. Ishirardas criticised the arbitrary 
and unscientific definition of excessive interest and analysed the factors that deter- 
mined it. He agreed that something should he done to check the alarming increase 
of agricultural indebtedness but attributed the agriculturists’ miseries to falling 
prices, lack of marketing facilities and absence of industries, Government’s revenue 
policy and the defective currency policy. The speaker vsympathised with the efforts to 
reduce the excessive rate of interest, but did not agree that the method adopted 
was reasonable and practicable. He suggested to the Government to approach the 
Government of India aud raise a loan and invest it iu the Land Mortgage Banks 
and appoint a Conciliation Board to relieve agricultural iudehtedness. Mr. Runci- 
man and Mr. Ladharam characterised it as diflcreutial legislation contending that 
the law should he equal for all. 

The Council passed supplementary demands for the current year including Ra. 
1,05,000 capital outlay ou Hydro-Electric schemes aud Rs, 11,000 for broadcasting. 
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IlEGri.ATION OF AdCOUNTS BiLL 

On the Finance Memhprs motion, the Council referred to the Select Commitlee 
th(3 ri'^ulalion of Ac(N)nnr,s Bill to n'port th*‘reon by the bcf^inninp; of the next 
biulirct H^'SKion. Ife said that the (Tovernmrnt vvanled to give the Select Cornmittee 
th(' fiillcHt opportunity to Htiidy opinions received. 

Hindu mriTibers advocated total rejection of the meaBiire, which they termed 
communal. 

After (he presentation of the Select CnniniKcc report on the Legal PraciitioneFs 
mu, the C\)uncil adjourned. 

CORUlTFTtON IN FrONTIKU AdMINIRTRATJON 

5th. NOVEMBER The Finance Member made a Btateracnt intimating the 
Governnumt ri intention to a{>poirit a (tjniinii tne wilti a majority of elected members 
of (touneil to einjiiire into th-' prevaloncn of eorruption in the various d('partment8 
of the adminiHlraiue^ and to Kiiggest, measures to cheek the same. The Finance 
MemliiT hoped the Opposition would assist iluma in their work. 

'Jin^ fitiitement was made on ihe non-olficial rc'solnlion moved by Mr. IlahibnllaJi 
Khan, reeommencbng th(' appointment of such a Committee. The mover eongratiila- 
led the Jnspeetor-t Jenera! of P()liee on the eflbrts made to eradicate the evil and 
urged piiuilar eflorls by other departments. 

Legal rRACTiTToxERs’ Amend. Bill 

7th. NOVEMBER : —The Council pass(!d the demands for excess grants for 1932-29 
to yeeulirisc tlu'. exjK; idilure acuuilly ineurn'd in (‘Xt*. ess over the voted gninls. 

d'he Houhc passed without disenssion nn oflieial bill enforcing the. provisions of 
the Kryal J^aefU toners Art of Jb'Tit with all the up-to-date amendment in the 
Frontiei. ’il'lie Ftttance AJeinbcr said that the bill aimed at the control of the status 
oi h'gal pracii I loners. 

The Shariat Bill 

8kh. NOVEMBER >-The Council passed the non-ofTicial Bill extending the 
eleetivo elements to the Notified Arna Committee. 

Afier four hour’s discussion, which II. E. the Governor watehod, the Council 
circulated lor eliciting public opinion the non-official Bd! enforcing Islamic Law 
of Shariat inheritance and other rights of women. Covi'rnmcnt’s nentralily in 
religious matters was explained by Mr. Cn/tninahattt , (ho Finance Member, who for 
the first lime addressed the Council in li^rdu. The Conned then adjourned sine die. 

SPECIAL SESSION-PESIIA]] AR-Cist and 22nd DKCFMBER 1934 

The Joint Committee liEroiiT ri:BAn, 

Two days’ special ^ session of the Frontier Council, convened to discuss the Joint 
rarliamentary Cmimitt.ce's reiiori, op»ened woh tluu non-ofrie.nil attendanee, the 
jirogressive Ministerial party being poorly represented. Khan Bahadur Abdul (lafoor 
Khan presided. 

Mr. Ciinninijhatn, leader of the House, moved ; ‘d’his (Council do now proceed 
(0 ciiscuss the report of the Parliamentary Joint Select Committee on Indian consti- 
tutional reforms'. 

He said that it, was a matter whereon the Government desire to give the mem- 
bers an opportunity to ex{)re.ss their views without either side attempting to 
Bicure a victory. The repri'sentations made hy the members will be forwarded to 
proper quarters but the Government did not, intend to enter the arena of the 
debate. Mr. Cunningham anticipated that the final form of {the Bill would depart 
raalerially from the iiroposals of the Committee. 

Alalik, Khuda Bakhsh, leader of the Opposition, initiating the discussion express- 
ed gratitude to the Government for giving them an opportunity to express their 
opinion on momentous issues but unless their criticism was taken into consideration 
the discussion was futile. After tracing the eonstilutional progress and development 
of Indian aspirations for self-government, ho subjected the report to detailed criti- 
cism in the light of two axioms— firstly, that good Government was no substitute 
lor self-government and secondly that constitutional progress should aim at Govern- 
ment of the people and for the people. Concluding' he could read through the lines 
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a Binp;le principlo nndorlyiiiji: tlic report, viz., Iiulifins bein^ incnpahlo of aRHiiminj!: 
cfTcctivily respouHibility to carry on ibe Oovernmrnt. Th(‘refnre, there Bhould bo 
ono individual with extensive powers whose appointment slionld be beyond the 
ambit of Indians’ power and as lon^ as he did not possess S]>eeial ])o\V('rs (rovern- 
ment could not conliniK'. Analysing provincial autonomy, the Pf)('ak<'f said tliat 
unli'Sa ultimate authority was vesied in an ^elected liody self-(:;overnm('nt was a 
misnomer and it was insult to intelligence to believe that it was self ^'overnment. 
The details of the Hidu'mt; whii'h was repujjjnant to tin very s]>irit of d‘ rnoeracy 
had hccu worked keepnijr jjj vkmv th(' sahent feature, of tlio one man mb' inspite 
of (he ])opular wlsln^s. Tonrhiiii; sjieci.-il responsibilities of (he (bneriuir, he said 
that every branch ot adininistiMiion was included in the ali-r‘ornprehcn-.ivc li^t. 
There mi^lit havo' been some eommiticc* or even lufminated membeis to advise 
him when lu' took over the responsibility ior the entire adminislral ion in the event 
of a break-down. 

To Mr, Khuda Bakhsh’s mind these s:ifei;;uards were liable to aflord to llie 
Governor, if he was not ta'iu'voloot or (flicienl, oppoi tunil u s lo tind some sort of 
pretext lor a break-down of the S' heme, 'I’hcy w< re (‘nteriiui; an era fii'l of danj!;(T 
and suspieion. If tin' British wanteil to convinec, them iliat tlie safe^omrds \\cre 
in the interest of India there must be some drastic moddiciOions in the report. 
Centralization of powf'r was the kc'ynoltMinderiyine: llu' comniiMee’s r('coniiu< nda* urns. 
What was t^iven by the hand was with iidrrcst by the nilni. lie, also erd/- 

cised the appointment of a non-member of the Conneii as Miniehr f-ayintt that 
the White Pap(>r iii ibis ri'speet was mori' lilieral. Aidn'inj; to the sjilurt' of aelion 
of the Minister he saivl that the transhu’ of law and order wliuh had been reinetant- 
ly conceded was a misnomer. A real l*’ansu'r cimld be oniy wlien a ])eison who 
had power was also confided in. The Goeenioi’s spianal stall' silting O' or and above 
the Ministers did not si'em to him consistent with the real tiansfcr of jiower. He 
criticised the, provision tor the Governor's Act and ordinanci'-maicin^ jiowi'r alleging 
that provincial autonomy was licni'i; nulldi-al at (Wtiy stace. (.ibjiadini^ to (he pro- 
vision for uon-votab!e e' jiendttnrc some of w!i eh wdl not be open to discussion 

he said that (lie iiiTsent Council was competent to reduce tlic Minisid’s salary, 

etc. w.hich povAcrwas beiii<r taken away. 'J'hc sj)c;d:cr \\a'- cliecied when lu' advocat- 
ed the cause ('f Baluc}us*an lor ridoriu and the Pronlicr's clai.us for a subvention 
according to Haie (kminiil tec's la commimdat ;on-. IM'iTniiL; lo ilie Centre, he 
criticised the reservation ot deb ncc an<! cxt,-wnal allair. continiit'd rcenii! ment of 
all-India services by the Scciadaiy of State and in lircc! election to the Lower 
House of the Fcdinal Le^iNlature which removed touch with tlu' votm n 

Nauf'b Hdiniilallah justdied llc’ proposiis of l!e‘ .lomt Select Committee for 
India's eonstMutioiial advance which ware fiamcd after (he mat ere delibi'ratinn and 

closfst consnltation of ail tin* ])‘irtics co»iccincd, lie was poatilied that tin* Muslim 

demands were met to a ctreat extent and advisul the House lo acc.eiit the proposals 
of tlie coramiliec which wawc fair advance on the piesimt stal<‘ of thiHL^s. 

Nau'abzdda Na^rullah Kl/(ni, in a short maiden sjaaadi, also expies-aal satisfac- 
tion over the recoinmeiidalioMs of (lie commit oa' iiiasmindi as the demand of the 
Frontier for tapial status w'as fully met and no diset oninat ;o!i was made aj^ainst the 
people of this juovinec. Jl(‘ endof^ed the pri'oos.il for the transfer of law’ aiul order 
whereby Indians were rnadi* resjxmsible for ihi; peace* anti iran<|nillily ot the province 
and commended the provision of the Governor’s Acts and orduuince-makin^c, power 
which eusured att;ainst the risks of a breakdown of the schi'iiie. 

22nd. DECEMBER : — Mr. Peer Bakhsh (Iiuh pendenl) prot(sted atpiinsl the retro- 
f^rade and undemocratic nature of the report and suiijcctui the commercial safc^uaids 
to adverse criticism and Ihou^dit that the transfer of rcspimi-ibilily at tlu' centre 
without financial control wouUi leave the Ministers helpless in dcjiartmenlal adminis- 
tration. They could better have said that future India would be ^mverned by the 
Becretary of Btato through (he instrumeiitalily of LuHiament with tlie assistance 
of the Governor-General and it was no use vvasimi; all this labour, time and money 
to produce a report which was not worth the trouble taken in writin'r. Absolute 
distrust and lack of confidence pervaded the whole scheme of jiroviucial autonomy, 
while the princes’ block under the proposed federation would be more coiiscivalive 
than the present official block. 

Mr. N. Ilassan Ali (Progressive) endorsing; the recommendations congratulated 
the Committee on their honest and sincere endeavours to produce a constitution 
which was best in the circumstances when the Congress was placing obstacles in the 
25 
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wny of roiinfitiilionnl advanormcnt Fie felt that eertain of the Governor fl epecial 
powers will be sparingly used as shown by the present constitution under which 
the (Tovernnr too possessed exlt'nsive powers which hafl not been abused. The same 
w;is likdy to happen in tlu; future. Fie advised the Flotisc to acca'pt the proposed 
advaur-e and fi^^ht for more rights which were bound to lie conceded ns they proved 
their fitness to manapie their own affairs. FIc rep:retted that communal w’ran^les 
and internal diKsi'iisions made it incumbent on the Committee to recommend the 
tif>:htenin(r of the saft'C'uanls. 

Alum Bahadur Ahdiil Eahim, I)('puty rresidi'nf, char^iiij^ Enpdand with bank- 
riifitcy of stan'Kinaiisliip asked a strjoLdit question, wln-lher political expedience and 
wisdom conviiod them that fmlia would kei'p sihail. and content. Criticising the 
proposed scheme of provincial autonomy, he rtferri'd to the position of future 
Minif-ters who w'ould he kicked like a football by the Opposiiion on one side and 
tile (loveriior on the (dher. Objectine, to the F< deration jilan he urp:ed the imposi- 
tion of a eoiidilion on lh(' States eniiTin^ the Federation that they would introduce 
representative Government in their States and rep:retted that lliey would bo left to 
Ih'^* nuTcy of the eonservalive Prinees. 'J’oiiehinp: the snhvenlion ])ro])osal he main- 
tained that it was a dovvimpht insult to tins administration that the subvention 
should be snhjeet to the voti* of the ei'nlral le|::;isliitiire and tlioiif^ht that the ^O’eat- 
est injnsliee had lieen done to Tialuehistan which had been expnn} 2 ;cd from the 
eonsiit’jtioiial ])r(^p:ramme without reason. 

Sir Abdul Qayurn Khan, Ministi'r, s])eakin^ as an eli'cted member recalled his 
press slatt'ment that. lh(‘ repoil had fallen short of th(' Jntbai. asjniations, additq; 
thfii if. was very disappointing and bred diwlrnsf. Somi’ of tlie sufei^nardh, with 
winch provimoal aiib'noniy was hcdeial in, were unnecessary and redundant, luifc 
nothine; better eonid be ('xpeeled uiuh'r the eireiiinsranees jirevadintr in the eoutitry 
wheiv It was diffienlt to find a solution of the conflicting^ interests. Iveenlliiip: 
Ivouud I'al'Ie l^ouferi'iiee d( liberations in which he liad ])iirtiei])a!ed, he said that 
every oi'porliiinty had been p.iven thmu to patch up their did’erenees hut they 
failed resulting: m a selling hack of the clock as su^pested by the, leader of the 
Opposiiion. Thi' Minister advised nis countrymen to be ])atieni in findinp; a 
solution which was only ])ossibl(‘ by creating mutual trust and mutual help. 
Considetinp; the internal dissensions, they should nol p:rud^e this Iitth' delay. Fie 
empliasized the iiro^ress made sinc' the advent of the* ilntish, eontrastinc: it with tho 
social conditions in Hindu India. Tomdiinp: th(‘ subject of prnineial autonomy, he 
hojicd ihat ihi’ framers (d the Constitution Act would yoi ualuce some of the 
sattp,uai(ls and tliouttht Ihat il the G.>vernor had i>o'.v.t of siNpi'iidintr the constitu- 
tion he need not have tlu' ]c.\vcr of makinp; extraordinary Acts wliieh privdej^e 
nii{ 2 ;hl be (oidiiied to the ( lovenuir-Genc? al. The speaker (I'd not see harm in tho 
Fh’onticr Govarnoi’s sp. eial respon ibili y for the* 1 1 ans-bordt r iiU'a. I'he failure to 
make tlie pnqioscd subvcntjoii a sfafno-ry ehaipe on the central revennes, w’as a 
real dis.appoinl niciit for Sir Alxlnl (^aiviini who did not Sfa. any jiistdication for 
reducing; th(' Ilai^^ Conimri(('(''s fimiri'. 

Jiai Sahib Mchr ('hand Klia//ua, on behalf r>f the Frontier minorities, paid a 
tribute to i.ord Liiilitbp:ow, cliairman of tlic Gommiitoe, which iiad produced a 
document of far-ieacli ne, inqxulanee. He could not join hands with those who 
urped whole-sale rejection but favound drastic moddicalions saying Ihat blaming 
others for tlieir sins would be nothing sliort of s( If-deciqiliori. He alleged that tho 
whole fabric of the Kqiort w'as based on cominun.d eleetorabx The Government had 
been over-anxious to placate (he Muslims by s('j>arating hind The speaker felt 
gratifii'd at the minoriiies’ safeguards w hieh in tin* present state of affairs served 
their best inteicst against tlie explotfalion by (he majority and abuse of power. 
Voicing the fears ot FYoutier minorities under llii' new reforms when the official 
blo(‘k would be removed, leaving them to the mercy of 70 per cent, of the majority, 
the Jtai Hahib (Midorsed the Governor’s special powers whiiL could only be useful, 
if applied on the proper oeeasion in the interest of those for whom they were 
intended. Why could not the Government appoint special officers for the minorities’ 
protection ? He thought that the subvention was perhaps a necessity so long as tho 
FYontier remained a sejiaratc province, but he did not favour making it a statutory 
charge. 

Mr. Abdul Qaiyum Khan (Independent), alleged that the Committee’s proposals 
weie a scandal on English statesmanship and the proposed reforms were absolutely 
ioadeiiuate but they must not expect anything from the British nation. 

The Council then adjourned sine die. 



The Burma Legislative Council 

AUTUMN SESSION— RANG 00 N~--Stk to 14 th AUGUST 4 

Motion for IiEivfO'wVi. of President 

Tho Autumn of i]ip Pnrma Tieiri'^Iutivc (>)Ut)pil commenof^ff ut R'inG:aon 

on the 8th. August 1034. Afi(?r furnml liusim-sq, the (youncil refiiscii li'ruu' to JJ Ba 
Shtve to move u iio-t'onfiiletHM! nrotioii in Ih- Ministry as a hofly and on tho PjdN.cn- 
twn Mivt^^tcr and I'\>rrt;f MnirAor indiMdindlv, tho nniximurn number voting in 
favour of tho motion, meludm;!: th-' mover, being; oidy (tirec. 

U. Ba ChafP next moved for the removal of tlie Pre^idimt, Sir Oscar De- 
Olanvillc from the oflie'-. d'lie mover and others who spoke for the motion, pointed 
out the ProKidimt's hmub (jnate knowledgiy of thi' Ihirmt se langnagi*, his reji'eiioii 
of roHolutions of the same nature that wiTo admitt<ed by former Pn'sidentR. and his 
nliegi'd partiality in eallinp- on (0 ppiaik ihosi* wliose namoK he knew and hifl allep;('d 
diHrc^tird of reipiestH made by rntmibers rt'gardinp; arrangemcntB on tho a^.ironda 
paper. ^ . 

Tlio Fitfnvcp MrnAra' h'lninded the IfouRe that the Pro'^ident's Office was in the 
nature of a judieial offiiao’ : as such inKeenriiy of tenure of offi ’e during’ tile life- 
time of the (tinned on far-fetehed frivolous p';rounds di.sabh’d him from fierformiiif:; 
Ilia funelioiiM. !fe refuf-d the alleigationa refgardinp; the partiality and said the 
President was ]>erfeet!y in order in rejecting: certain reselutiona. Members could 
HOok cspliiuations from tho President (,.r ‘uu*h action. Regarding his inad-apiato 
knowledge of tho Purmese language the speaker pointed out the President had a 
P)nrmesc i-tafi' to whom h(‘ mid reler wlicn in doubt, lie warned tlm House if tho 
doetriiic of impa* taalitv was oi be thrown oveiboard and somebody ])u(. 111 the Chair 
who eoiild be I'lfiiienceii by parly eonside^ilrms it would amount to disenfrauchisc- 
nient of minorities. 

The Prc^klent explained the proei'dure in respect of edmi^sion of resolulions. Hti 
referred to ttie Council rules regarding traiisaelion of hudnf'Ss in English, though 
he could permii me nb u-s to addre.'S the Idouneil in Rurmc-e and other vernaculars 
used in ihe ju’ovioce. 

T’m ffous' du'ivled and Ihe motion was earried by fifty against thirty-two, the 
I wo Mmisteis voting with the Covernmetil, whib* most of tlie members of their 
parlies voted for (he inoMon. Sir J. A. Maun<j Oi/i's parly remained neutral. It 
may be recalled in the last budget session a similar motion was defeated by a 
nar’ow margin. 

Protest ao.atnst Governor's Aotjon 

9th. AUGUST Tn the Cooneil to-day the President ruled oul an adjournment 
motion notice of which bad b''eii given up l»y five members in eoniieci ion with tho 
hunger-strike of Sinn Arjya in the Mandai.av jail. He pointed out that there was 
ample time lotaekb’ leKidmiOiis whieh privilege was not made use of. He also 
qnotid a ruling of U Pm, a former President, liimsidf a Rnrman Riulhist, on a 
motion of similar nature in connection with the hunger-strike of IT Wiziya, dis- 
allowing the same. He eini)h:isi/,e(l that tins kind of motion involved an action of 
the Govi'niment and a detaded rejily had already b''en given by the Home Minnber 
replying to a question. On enquiry tho President elicited from the, Homo Momb'T 
that Shin Ariya was si-iitmieod on Juno 15 to three months’ imprisonment and his 
life was in no way in danger. 

The Council riisnining after lunch, tho President rend the Governor's eommnni- 
ention to the Council, withholding his eoneurrence with I be motion passed yester- 
day removing Sir Oscar de Glanville from the oflieo as Prisident. His Exeellcney 
dilated on the nalnre of duly and Tcsponsihility attached to iheoflico of the President 
and pointed out that after a careful examination of the report of the speeches he 
found that the eomjilaints were mainly the outcome of ignorance and misunder- 
standing of rules. His Excellency could not also hold allleged insufficiency of 
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Biirmoso knoulod^c as reasonable or biifficicut ground for the removal of the 


At 3-:!r) p. m. when an amendment to a non*official roHoIiition was being dia- 
eiiMHcd [)y the Hoiibe, II Sum' moved a motion that the bii'^iness of the Honso be 
adjourned to enabli' the inemberH to dincn-^H outside the siMiatiun arising witnhoia- 
ing his coiicnneaiee to the rmnoval of the Piesideiil. 

'J'h(' rri’sidcnt ruled out tlie motion, slating that there was never siien a 
precedent and if the members desired io discuss the situation outside they eouki 00 
so \Aben the (Ymneil usually adjournetl. Moreovi'r, he hud nothing to say on matters 
that were to be diseussed outside tlm‘ House. 

d’heiaupon all llurmese members excepting seven w'alked out as a protest 
against, the ruling of the Preddeut. The House then eoutiiiucd usual busiuesB 
and adjourned. 


I'xKUt.Y Se'ENrs— W alk-out 


loth. AUGUST For the first time in the history of the Council, disorderly 
semes were witness'd this afternoon, when Pnnmst> ruMuhers tried to obstruct 
the liiLuiiess of the House, as a ]>roles( against the Covciiior’s decision. 

WhiMi the Uounei! was about to eonlinue di^ensdo^ on a nou-oflieial 
lii'ig. V. iSa/r (PiopK's' Ihiily) stood uj) and said : “Here is a letter for you, Mr. 

PutO'init". - , 1 .V TT 

‘'Please sit down. U. Saw". Sir Ckcar then explained that the rlouso 
was O'^euseing a re'-'ilution. Thmiore, the ('.miic'd bu-iiH'^'s could not he 
utterrupod but if U. Saw wanted to read the letter he could do so the next day 
after nueMinn time, . 

U, An//, ignoring (he order nf llie President, read: ‘‘We- tin" undersigned mem- 
bers of th<' Tlurma lo’gSl.itive (\>un(il. liavine' no confid 'Uce in you, eali upon 
you L) n'Mgn ftoni the otl.ee of the President of the Council 

Wlieii the j('lt(r Avas being K'ad out, members in the tiflieial 'bloc and some 
Eiiroii-iin and Iiulnin immibcrs protestvd shouting "'(Tdcr. order'. _ 

i\le.iii\.'hi]'', JJarmt'se members went on bunging tables and shoiilmg ' cdiarac 
‘^liami'”. “I’resideiit you must ro’gn". . , j 

Alter ih(' letli'r had been read, U. Ba Tht'in (U. Onf Hlain(/s parfij) and 
TT Ba TI/a/ni;j {Dr Da Ma<r's pn//, 7 J I’/adsome (»f th*' names of the signal-Oru'S 
to the letter, whili' U Da (Bnt/r made iineomieinu iifary nmiarivs against tho 
President, d'he Prcsid/ tif r'/imnlul the afoi’tsard loui m<niber-.1o wilhdra’A from the 
('■luneil lor the ksi ol the day, under t'ouneil lules, hut thv'. rni'inbers did not 
W'illuli'aw until tlm Pia-sulent lr;d asked ihem twice. 

JmmediaUly after llitir withdrawal all Puinuhe members, (xeejiting nine, walk- 
ed out but coiilinned loil/’ring in the loblgy. 'I'Jie Jlnuse li en e'mtimied its usual 
business. A )' w miiinU'^ latter, when tl.e resoluiiou in llu pmsi's, am of the House 
was ])Ut lo A oU‘. a loimber of Punm'Se memheis, wile Iru* retired into the lobby^ 
sliout' tl “Ayi s’" jiom outside. 

d'h(' letter iiddri-ssed lo the Brrsiden! was rsigned by om'r -TJ memlx'r'* of I'‘ui 
IBauKj's party, Ur. Ba j\I<ur's Party tiud tlie PcOjiIe s Party, hignalorieR including 
one Jmlian Mimber, Mr. Uan<ja Bnajh , two ex Bliniblers, of wimm imt was IT. Ayan 
Din, ex-lklncation Mum. ter, on whom a motion of “tio-eoniidtmee'' was passed 
during the last session of the Coiui'-il. 


PjlI'BJDKNT'S CoKDUCT r'RIfJCISI'tU 

11th. AUGUST : -Const (jnent on ^esiird-iy's ili.'^ordi rly seenes in the Council a 
strong possi' (»i ei'il and miiiiary pidiee were posted ijns morning outside the 
Coiineil Iiall tis ])reeaulionaiy measuixs. The Cummis-biuin r. Deputy Commissioner 
and Assistant t\mini!s,bioner of kVilice, were aDo preseiit. When the House resumed 
session the alt iidcnre of Puim(‘t-c nu mbeis was very })Oor but they W’ ere iu the 
lobbies. ()ii two occasions they ])ariieipated in voting and pressed to division two 
tiovernmenl motioim which were lost by a heavy majority. 

Shortly beiure adjounimeut of the House, a letler under the signalurcs of 53 
lUirmese nu'mbeis, Missis. VKunjn Si?/t/h luid Tilla Mahomed Khan, urging the 
i’residcnt to resign his oflin as they had no eonlidence in him was handed over to 
the I’rcsiiient through the tScer- tirry ef the Council. 

Tfiere was no disordt r in tire Uouiierl to-day. Jt was understood U Manny Oyi, 
V Kijaw Bin, U Chit Hlairiy, and {' Mya, reprisentalives of the four Opposition 
groups, bad interviews with the Governor this morning by invitation in councction 
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wifh tha sifuatioQ as a sequel to the passing of the motion for removal of the 
President and the Governor’s decision thereon. 

13th. AUGUST Strong refientment by continiiouHly banging the tables was 
PxpreHBcd to-day in the Council by a large number of Opposition members for 
allowing flK3 civil and military police to come inside the precincts of the Council 
on Saturday. Ironical cheers followed by cross questions betweim the Cliair and 
members of the Opposition marked the proceedings of the day besides the suspeu- 
sion of two members. Civil and military {lohce were also pasted to-day outside the 
Council hail. To-day was a non-ollieial day but members deeliiied to move their 
respective n'RolutioiiH. Consequently the Council adjourned. 

T\no adjournment motions one to jeiss a vote of censure oil the Government 
for misusing the civil and military ])olicc- force by placing ihi'in at the disposal of 
the I'residriit on August 11 and ]3 and another to discuss tlic situation arising out 
of lh(' Prcsulent’s action on Saturday in calling the police and posting them in 
dillcrcrit places within the Council buddings including the lobbies and ihcreby 
casting aspiT.sions on mcmbiTS and lowering the dignity of tiie House were dis- 
allowi'd by the President who explained that utuler the Council rules the house could 
not discus, such things as wi'll as the Piesidenrs action which was done to preserve 
law and order. In this connection he rpioted how l\ ('hit lilaitKj when he was 
iTesiibait once called in the poliec to preserve law and order, U. II. C. Khoo, 
chief whip of the l*eo|)ln’s party a^ked the Piesident to jK'rmit liim to make a 
Btatcment on behalf of U. Cl/it Ba Matr'ii and his own party. Permission 

\yas refused and this w'as followed by a senes ul poinis ot order, peisonal c-x])lana- 
tions and questions by the Chair. Tiie Prc.'^idcnl explain'd wliy be refused to 
eoiiseiit to read out the Ic'tter be addressed to leaders and whi[)s ot the Opposition 
parties on Saturday. The letter gives rca-^ons how under the Council rules the 
PresidciiL was jnstilied in taking help of (lie police to maintain law and order. 
It inter alia says tha., the President was vi^^itad by U. Ki^uv l)in and Dr. Ba Mau\ 
Education Miiiisler who suggested lor him that bis proper course in arranging to 
carry out his duties unde^ l1i(‘ Council rules was .o consult ItaidiTs of the parties 
that took part in the regrcMable diHirdcr on Saiiuday. Tlie President was unable 
to agiet' with that x'low but in the eoiiise of conversation he was as,->nred by both 
U. Kyair lJi,i and P. JJa Maiv that they wMuld eiidt .ivoar to assist liini in preserving 
order V. Kyaw I)i}i and Dr. Ba Maic denied the stalement addressed to them by the 
Pusident and said they only explained t) tli-' PresKlcul, that, it would have been 
bitter tor him to consult p.irty leaders who have sei o that peace and order was 
Ucjit beiori, he had taken jiolue helj). 

Die i’l'esident ihcK iipon called on Mr. Gauga Sutgh to move his resolution 
which was first on the agenda. Mr. Gauga Singh said ; *1 do not wish to move 
my resolution as 1 have no eonlklcnee in you.’ The President asked him more 
than twice to AVithdraw friim the House liut h** riiuained sealed and was cheered 
and aiipbuidcd by the PurmcBc members and voici's of ‘don’t withdraw, don’t with- 
di'iiw . The Frasidcnf suspended JMr. Gatiga Singh lor the rest ol the day. JJ. Tha 
G'lair expressed that he was not moving his resolution us the parties had no con- 
liclencc in ‘he Pri'sident. U. Satr also ilid not move Ins icsoluiion on the same 
grounds as those staled by others. The Brvaident siispindcd C. !Saiv for the rest 
td the session this being his second oilceci' during tbe si'ssion. When ihc President 
on adjourning the Council was leaving the House a large number of Piurmeso 
members of U. Chit lllainifs, I’eople’s and Dr, Ba Maw's parties rtmaiiied seated 
as a ])iotest against the Ihcsideiit’s action. 

Tour representatives of the Opposition groups, who had an interview with the 
Governor on ^Saturday, in a letter to the Govtruor protested against the posting of a 
large police in the parlour of the Council on a nquision of the Ibesidenr. The letter 
pointed out that the course adopted by the Prc.i.dcnt was not only derogatory to 
the dignity of the House but ollended their self-respect. The members said that the 
eoiiteniion that the aid (of IL'O to 2U0 policemen was called in to protect the Presi- 
dent from personal violence was idle and groundless. 

14th. AUGUST A novel way of defying the Chair was adopted to-day at the 
Council by the Opposition members of TJ. Chit Illaing's, Dr. Ba Maw's and 
People’s parties when they altogether refrained from entciing the Council ChambiT. 
Civil and military police wore withdrawn today ji and no extra-ordinary precau- 
tions were taken. 
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After interpellations, the PresUhmt said he had received a loiter si^rned by 55 
members requoRtini^ him to resif^n as the Council had passed a resolution of no- 
r confidence in him. The rrcHideut remarked that his duty was perfectly clear and 
therefore he should not resi^ni. 

Asked by Mr. M. M.Rafi, the President ^^ave the ruling that a member suspend- 
ed for the session is debarred from enlerin^ not only the chamber but the Council 
precincts as Council incduded the whole itremises. 

Not only the retrenclimcnt report discussions hut all ihc resolutions lapsed, the 
rnornbers hein^^ absent, exceptit,^ that, moved by Sir Joseph Maunu Gyi na^oimmd- 
11)^" to the Government to appoint a cominitlee of th»' House to en(]uire and report 
how the otlicc of tlie C-ouueil should be made independent ot any Government 
control and reor^omised. Tlic Ponte Member said Goverumeiit \^OLild participate in 
the disenssion. I’he resolution was passtal unoj)p(iS(>d. 

Tlic (k)Uneil lu^rcLd im the motion of tlie Home Member, to extend the time by 
whicli theiSeleel, Committees on two Burma ld//o(/e Ann tidpicnt Bills were instructed 
to lepori, till the first day idiot ted to non-ofheiiil biuiness at the next session of 
the (Vnincii. The President then read the orders of the Governor proroymncj the 
Council. 


The Assam Legislative Council 

/IPTVMM SESSION-SIlJLLOyG~l7tln to 22nd. SEPTEMBER 1931 

(qienir.ti the aulnruii ses.sion of the Assam L 'u'islative (Gunei! at Shillonp: on the 
17lb. September 1934, /hs Excellency Str Michael Keane reviewed the position of the 
])rovine-e from seveial standpoints. 

lb ftwrint; to the criticisms rejraidinp: the exti'iision of Ihf' life of the (Guneil ho 
pointed GUI that five years was not an extruvaciant pi'riod, I, hat. it was the period 
ioreslmdowed in the \Vhil<; Taper for future legislative <-ouneils .and that sev' ti years 
was the period eoiitemplaled for the ])rovinees Midi roi' i’ CliandK r.s. N(ov that 
the ( Constitution T.ill would Income law in ih'' iie.ir lullin' he Ixlc've') ih.at most 
people would luliiiit that a genera) eleeiioii Mas not at tii-s sttiij:' M’orlii the exyanso 
and harrassnient involved aiul tliat the reasons helund the d'. idsion to extend the 
lif(! of the Council were sound, fa:r and disiiilerested. 

His Hxeclleiiey was ii;lad that the jirovmee wa.s entire’y peaceful and undisturiied 
and said ilint the powers Mhieh the Council ^ave (he Govvonmei.t by passing the 
As.^^am Criminal Law Amendment. Ael last sesHion find he- n used moUi eaution and 
It set med that (rovt'rnment measures to deal M’itli terrorist activities had met Mith 
general appioval for llnar eumplete eraduauioii. IIis [axeeilmey thought that soiue- 
ihiiio' njore than [leriid laws Merc requiri'd in ordei to ensure tins. 

He next referred to the ndlnenee of homes an 1 seiuiols on the youii^i: people, 
‘If younii; pi'ople are allowed fieely to hear eon va'isat ions that border on disloyalty 
and to read jiapers that are just el'ver enoua:li to keep within the margin line of 
sedition you may he (piite sure that the younj^ and (xcitcd mind M'ill iiol draw any 
fine disiinetions, but Mill proceed to ruin on the path Mheri* the coward’s fin^uw has 
indicated I he M ay. Jf ])iil)lie Opinion now uwaicenin^ i.aarks its abhorrence of the 
terrorists’ cloin^ and iiieas and if the jicoplc themselves take measures which they 
only can take to })roteet the young tioiii contamm.ition the movement will wither 
lielore the public coiidemnalion. This counter-movement has started and 1 trust 
that it will be taken up by parents, guardi.ans and all public men in the toM’ns 
and villages. llGerriiig to the recent floods, Jfis Iilxeellency oliserved that, the damages 
was confined to a part of Nowgong and the siihmotane portion of Sylhet di.sinel, the 
losses in the former Iming much tlic heavier. Graluitons relief M:as given to all in 
emergent distress, seed giaiii was supplied and free grants aud loans wire given to 
replace the lost cattle. Trovisioas had also been made for agrie.uUural loans, Nio 
demand made by District Oiiicers for measures of relief had been refused. His 
Excellency paid a high tribute to the loading gentry who had formed relief com- 
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m it, ref. and manaj^ers of tea ratatcs and floeirfics such as the Rarakrishna Mission, 
Chrihtian Missions and Maivvari Associations for their excel lent charitable work. 
Atnonp; the ^Toatest benefactors of the province, IIis Excellency said, were tho 
Trustees of (he Indian P(^ople’K Famine Fund who had contributed a lakh and a 
quarter. Plis Ex(;('ltrncy added that unemployment of educated youn^ men went deeper 
even than eeOMomic depression and involved the whole question of educational policy 
in which Assam could not move alone. He stated that the Government were making 
a careful study of the Committee’s attractive recommeudalion for the establishment 
of a^^neull Ural coloine.s. Although Assam possessed land theri' was the initial difficulty 
of arranj^infi; to place on lliat a (dass of youii^ men who in outlook, aptiliidi' and desire 
were wholly divorced from rural life. The Government were hampered by poverty. 
His Excellency hoped that when financial adjustments were made in the new 
C'onstii iition As.sam w'ould be placed, as it was her due, in a position to make f?ood 
the frround she had lost. 

As rcjpirds the rc'eornrncndations of the (Committee for the solution of the tmom- 
ployment prolilem involvintr an expenditure of many lakhs. Ills Excellency said that 
tlie Government of fndia vvi'n* takm*; practical stejis towards economic reconstruction. 
With ihi'ir help it, was hoped to tackle two at least of the fundamental problems, 
namely eflicieiit marbidini’: of produce and (h'velopmcnt of subsidiary indnstrieH, 
particularly the liaudbioni industry. The A,i>’ricnltural Ri'si'areh t'ouiicil had enabled 
the Assam Government to undiTtake schemes for the imi>rovcmcnt and ('xpansion 
of crops and with their aid further sehemo in connection with animal husbandry, 
fruit pqowiuj^ and winter crops were hoped to be imdertakcii. 

NoN'Offjgal Bills 

18tli. SEPTEMBER In the Conned to-day Maulavi Ahdul Khalique 
K-haudhunj moved tor consideration of the /lx,sYif7n Local Ji.atrs Bill ilO'lJ), Assam 
Local Funds { Arrontiis and Audit) Amendment BUI {JOdU), Assam Local Self- 
(lovcnitnent Ain^ndnient Bill (IfG-V) and the Assa/u Mahonirdan Marriages Divorces 
Heaistration Bill (11), G). vVith thi' exception of the Local Fnaids Amendment 

But, w’hieh the Ifou.se ref a ed to aeee])i. fiir eousideraf inn, the other three Bills 
were aeeepied by the Goiine I for the purpose of circiiiatiou with a view to elicitinp; 
public opiiiien by January 1935. 

Mr. Rohini Kumar Chandhnrif movi'd for leave to introduce the Assam 
Municipal Amendment Bill (1934). This was also accepted for circulation for 
elieitiiie; public opinion. 

Stoppacje of Flood Rflift 

!\’^r. Rohioi Knmar iluntdhunj raised an adjournment motion to discuss a 
matter of pnhlic importanec, yw. , (li(‘ stoppage of e:raiiiitoas relief in some partsof Now- 
and Kamnip and iiidifierenee of the Government with regard lo that mat, tor. 
Afwa’ eousulerahle diseiissum by several members of the House in the course of 
Vtdi.ch eiuqneiit tributes were paid to (he work done in Nowpmn^^ by the Deputy 
Eof-imissioner. Mr. Marrar and (he Novvttoiifij Flood Htlinf Gommitlei*, tlie motion 
was iK^mtived. The HoiThic Mr. A. Laine, U( venue Member, assured the House 
tliat (hone:h ^ratniious relief w'as stopped, {instructions were p,iveu to deal with 
individual cases of hardship. 

Non Official Bills 

19th. SEPTEMBER In 3 tho Council to-day Maulavi Ahdul Khalique 
(Btaudhury moved the introduction of the A.s-.vaw Births and Deaths Registration 
Bill, 1934 whu’h was referred to a select committee. 

His second bill, the Assam Village Chaukidari Bill, 1934 was accepted for 
circulation for cheitin^^ public opinion. His third hill, the Assam Private Fisheries 
I-^rotcction Bill, 1934 was also sent to a select committee. 

Enquiry into Ryots’ Condition 

The Council adopted the resolution moved by Mr. Rohitii Kumar Choudhury 
for appointing; a committee consisting of the Revenue Member, the Commissioner 
of Assam Valley Division and five non-official members to enquire and report on 
the condition ot the ryots, the advisabdity of reducing; temporarily or permanently 
the revenue assessed on the agricultural land and the steps that should be taken 
to improve their condition. 
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OTSAriRSAL or Mouzadars 

Mr. Ka.^inafh Sailna'a rcsointinn for making thn appointmrni, dismissal and 
Biisprnsion of niauzadcrs by tho Deputy (tonimissiouors of districts subject to an 
nt)peai to the Ouveriinu'nt of Assam was witlidrawn on the assurance {j:iv(‘n by the 
Hon’ble Mr. A. J. Laine that the matter Avonid be considered by the Government. 

School JIoAito.s lor Assam 

20th. SEPTEMBER Tlu> (Council discussed to-day a resolution moved by Khan 
Sahil) Maidavt Muhamvuui Munhaiaff, lecomnu'ndme: that District School Boards 
for primary education be established in every district of the jirovincu'. ITis object 
was to tjik'" th(' control out of the local lioards with a view to improve; the manage- 
ment of ]irimary sehools. The, Jlon’hle Maulri Abdul flamid hdt the matter to Im 
decided by thi' Uoiisc and did not, (athcr accept or reject it,. A lene:tby diseussion 
followed and when the motion was uliiiiiately put to vole, it was lost by 2T to 4 votes. 

IvEMissiON 0]'' Unrealised A(;ri('im.terat. Loans 

Babii Oopmdrahd JE/.s* Chandhnnj broii|j:ht a resolution Ku-ommendin^!; to the 
Government of Assam tliat in view of the widespread tinaneial distress prevailing!; 
V' tin* country for a loii<r time past diu* to ^cricial economic dejiression anrl in 
view of the wholesale destruction of crops by floods this year, all a^Timiltiiral loans 
that Lave us yi'i rfunained unrealised ihroutdiout the province be remit led and 
written olL This nsolntion was withdrawn after an assurance was ^dven by Mr. 

P. Dcaai, that an enquiry would bo made as to the amoiiul of loan luirccovcrablc. 

Assam Rural tSEJ.F-GovT. Bill 

2Ut. SEPTEMBER .'—The ('ouueiJ jias.scd to-day the Assaui Rural Sidf-Govcni- 
qiirjii {Auh'ndmaiii) Bd! of HUi. The' presidents of vdJape courts Will under the 
provi.-^.'ons of the Act be nppoinlod by (he ( Govern nidil, Mr. Karvestrar Barua's 
amendment rettaidinn; the ])rcBidet)t bein^ elected by members of a villafro court 
wan \oBt By lb Vo votes. 

The Assam Tenancy Bill 

The Asmm Tenancy Bill of ]9d4 moved by the Hon'lile Mr. A. .7. Jjaine^ 
Revenue Member, was referred to a Select (bmlnitlcc eonsisl inp; of the Hon’hh; 
Jtai lUdiadur Kanak I nl Barna, Mr. Sarveswar liaiuq Mr. Moiie.idra Nath Gohaiii. 
Khan Bahadur Maulvi Keramat Ali, l\lr. Brindabau Ch.indra Goswami, Khan 
Bahadur Maulvi Nuruddin Ahmed, Kumar Bhupendra Naiain Deb, Mr. Ruhmi 
Kumar Chaiidliury, Mr. Hirendia Cbandra Ghakrabarli, Mr. K. J. H-‘atheole, Mr. 
S. r. Desai and the mover. 

CoNS'JRrCTION OF MATERNEfY WaED 

liai Bahadur Kanalhd Barua'.H motion that n scheme for the construct ion of 
a mati'iijity and pyiiaeeolopy ward in the Dibrucarh hospital eoslinc; Rs. 22,288 
iDOD-reeunin^j and Rs. 2,2G2 (reenrrinp) mipht lie nndcriaken without ddny as 
soon as the. Government realise a sum not less than Rs. 16,000 for the purpose 
from private contributions was accepted by tlie House 

President’s Warning to Official Benmih 

22ncl. SEPTEMBER The IJon blc Maulv' Yaiznoor Ali, President, made the 
followinj^ observation bidorc announcint^ the prorojjjation. He had, he said, to 
disallow many (piestions addrcs.scd to the Oouneil as iliey did not conform to the 
rules and onkrs of the House. He expressed his dissatisfaction at the manner in 
which questions put in reference to newspaper articles were replied by the Govern- 
ment. To a question such as “Has the atlentiou of the (Jovernment been drawn to 
the article so and so in such and such paper’’, the Government members .'sometimes 
replied ‘no’. The President said it was the duty of Goverument to keep themselves 
informed of wRat w^as ^^oinL^ on in the country. He however advised the members 
that with rruard to newspaper articles, a member asking a question must make him- 
self responsible for it and the quesrion must be self-contained giving necessary 
details so that members might understand it. 

The Council accepted to-day a motion for reconstituting the Road Board. The 
Council then passed a few demands tor grants after which it was prorogued. 
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Sebsion 

Year 

Place 

Name of tlie president 

I 

i 3S5 

Bomi:ay 

Mr. 

\V. C. P)ONNLR.)EE. 

2 

1 886 

Cai.cij'!'] a 

MR. 

Dadar.hai Naokoji. 

3 

1887 

M AURAS 

Mr. 

Budruddin 'I'YAJUI. 

4 

1888 

Ali.ahabad 

Mr. 

(iEORGE Yule 

5 

i8Sg 

1>( )M!'.AY 

Sir. 

William Wedherr.urn. 

(i 

1 u'jO 

CAiX'LFTTA 

Mr 

P. M. Meili'A. 

7 

189J 

Nactuk 

MR. 

Ananda Charlu. 

8 

1892 

All\ijaj:aJ) 

Mr. 

W. C. IRinnerjke. 

9 

1893 

Lahore 

Mr. 

Dadarhai Naorojl 

JO 

] 894 

i\lAI)KAS 

Mr. 

Alfred Webb 

1 1 

i ^’95 

I’OONA 

Sir 

SURENDRA NaTTI r>ANERJl'. A 

iz 

1 806 

CaLC.V] VI ,\ 

Mr. 

\\ At 11 Ml 00 LA S AY AN 1 

i 

1^597 

Amraoti 

M R. 

C. Sankar\n Nair. 


1898 

I\1 ADKAS 

l^lR. 

A. M. Bose. 

j ; 

i "99 

Lucknow 

Mr. 

Iv. C. Dutta, 


1900 

LA]1oRK 

M R. 

N. G. Ch.andavarkar. 


1 90 1 

Caecut’j a 

Mr. 

D. E Wacha. 

i8 

1902 

AllM KDABAD 

Sir 

SUKENDRA N ath Banerjea. 

ig 

7903 

Madras 

Mr. 

Lal Mohan (Djosk, 

20 

1904 

Komi: AY 

Sir 

Hicnry corroN. 

2 r 

1905 

P.ENARES 

M R. 

G. K, Gokhale. 

22 

1 906 

C A ECU 11 A 

Mr. 

Dadarhai Naorojl 

-3 

1907 

Surat 

Dr. 

Rash 1;ehauy Ghosh. 

2.3 

1908 

M Mm AS 

Dr. 

Rash Behaky (iiiosii. 

24 

1909 

Lahore 

Pandtj' Madan Mohan Malaviva. 

25 

1910 

Aelahai’.ad 

Sir 

W I LLDA AT W I': D 1 ) E R I '-UR N . 

26 

IQl I 

Calcutta 

Pandit Bishan Narayan dhar. 

27 

1912 

Pankitur 

Mr 

K. N Mudholkar. 

23 

1913 

Karachi 

Nawai. SvI'.d MAHoi\noi> 

29 

1914 

M adra". 

Mr. 

1 '>hur::ndra Nath iJASu. 

30 

i')i 5 

];OMRAY 

Lord Sinii\ 

31 

1916 

Lucknow 

Mr, 

Ami.k a chakan MaZIUJDAI'. 

32 

1917 

C M.C D'l lA 

M Rh 

Ann IT Bt:-.ant. 

vSjJcci.'iI 

1918 

PoMRW 

Sym 

PIao^an Imam. 

33 

1918 

DELiJ 1 

1 ‘AN! 

>IT Madan .Moiian malaviva. 

34 

J910 

Amki 1 -- Mv 

I'ANDIT MOTJLAL NeHRU. 

Speci.il 

1920 

Caixth-j A 

La LA LaH’at Kai 

35 

J (j 20 

]\ AC.i’Ui^: 

Mr. 

VljAlA Rachiava Chariar. 


1921 

Ahmej)ai;ad 

Mr. 

C. K. Das (being in 1 ’rison) 




n. 

Ajmal Khan rresided. 

37 

J 92 > 

Gaya 

M u 

C. u. Das. 

Special 

I 92 J 

Delhi 

Aiaii. Kalam Azad. 

3 « 

1()23 

COCANADA 

Maulana Mohamad All. 

39 

1924 

PiEl.CAUM 

]\Lvhatma Gandhi. 

40 

J9:5 

Cawnrore 

IMrs. 

Sarojini naidu. 

41 

1<)2() 

(iAUHATl 

Mr. 

Srinivasa Iyengar. 

42 

1927 

Madras 

Dk. 

M A. Ansar 1. 

43 

79:8 

Calcutta 

Pandit Motilal Nehru. 

44 

1929 

Lahore 

J’andit Jaavaharlal Nehru. 

45 

J93I 

Karachi 

Sardar Vallartibhai Patel. 

46 

1932 

Delhi 

Seth Kanchodlal. 

47 

1933 

Calcutta 

Mrs. 

Nelie Sen-Gubta. 

48 

1334 

liOMiJAY 

Babu Rajendra brasad. 



The Indian National Congress 


Proceedings of the Working Committee 

Kashividyapith— Benares — 27th to 30th July 1934 

The Workiti^ ComtniUfO mot tit Uki Kh -lii Viilyapith, IVnaras, on the July 27lh, 
?Sth, 29th and dOlh, 19114. Sardar Vallablthhai Paid presided and ttie foilowin^i; 
members were present : — 

1. Mahatma Qandhi, 2. Sfth Jamnalal Bajaj, S. Maalana Ahiil Kalam 
Azad 4. Sj/t. Rajcndra Prasad, 5. Si/t. Af. S Aurif, G. Sardar Sardul SiiigJt 
Cavacshar, 7. Si/f. K. F. Nariman, .S’. Dr. Sued Mahmud and Syl. Jaira)ndas 
DonJairnm. Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya and ^yi. C. Jia/agopalachari attended 
by spct'ial invitation. 

The minutes n[ the last meel.in}; of t\\r Committee were coutirmed and also those 
of its mei'lim; held at llondeiy on 29ih, '.tOth and ‘.list l)i'cem\)er 19‘.)1 and 1st 
January 1992. The followinj^ are ninone; the rrsolulions passed : — 

1. Swadeshi 

Doubts havinp: arisen on tlm Conj^ress policy in rcf^ard to hlwadeshi, it has beromo 
necessary to rcaflirm the Congress position on it in ii ne; pi i vocal terms. 

Notwithstanding what was done during: the eivd resistance struj^r^Ie, no competi- 
tion is permissible on C )n;(ress platforms and in CanKi’css exhibitions between 
mill-made cloth and handspun and handwoven khadi. Congressmen arc expected to 
use and encourai;'o the u.se oi only handspun and handwoven khadi to the exclu- 
sion of any other cloth. 

Tn re^jjard to articles other than cloth, the Working Committee adopts the 
following formula for the guidance of all Congress organisnlions : — 

The Working Committee is nf opinion that the actiulics of Congress organisa- 
tions relating to Swadeshi .shall he rc^'tiictid to useful articles manufactured in 
India through cottage and other small indaslrics which are in med of popular 
education for their siijiport and which will accept the guidance of the Congress 
organioations in regulating prices and in the matter oi the wages and welfare of 
hihoiir under their eontrol. 

This formula must not bo interpreted t.o mean any moddsMtion of the unbroken 
poli( y of the Congri'ss to pro-.uote liu! .Swadeshi spirit in llu' country and to im- 
('f)urage the ])crsonul use ol only Suafleshi artichs. 'rim formula is a recognition of 
the fact that the l.urge and organised industries which can or do eomiinuul State 
aid are lu no need of the .services of Congress orgunis.ations or any Congress edort 
in their behalf. 

2. Office-bearers and Congress Policy 

The Working Committee is of o]uuiou that all Congrt'ssmen, whether they hi-iieve 
in the Congress programme and polwies or not, are ex]».'ete(,], and oflie-'-henrers 
and members of the executive are in lionour hound, to carry them out, and that 
odico-bcarcrs and members of the Executive who carry on pro iiega tula or ,aet 
against the Congress programme and policies are, in aceoniama^ with the rules made 
by the A. T. C. C. dated May 24, 1929 under Act. XXX f of the Constilution, 
clearly guilty of breach of discipline and liable to (liseiitlinary action. 

3. Illegal Election Methods 

The Working Committee has noted with deep regret that practices liave crept 
into Congress election methods which arc reprchnuiBihle and even calculated to 
Invalidate elections, i^ueh, for instance, is the habit of some parties making 
members by paying their fees with the only object of securing thmr votes, whereas 
the object of enrolling members is to keep them in touch with and to interest them 
in the Congress programme and to take from thiun sucdi national service ns they 
may be capable of doing. The practice has also grown up in some places of candi- 
dates buying for the occasion suflieient khaddar to clothe voters temporarily for 
the purpose of complying with Article VII (iv) a of the Constitution -whereas it 

2C 
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requiroB that tbo voters should be habitual wearers of khaddar. The Workinp; 
Committee has no doubt that the practice is illegal and defeats the very end for 
which the khaddar clause was introduced. Election Boards and pr('Hiding authori- 
ties are to invalidate the votes of those who are manifestly not habitual wearers of 
khaddar. 

4. Regarding Resolution No. 1 3 of 18-6-34 

The following resolution was passed by the Working Committeo on 18th 
June 1934 

“Whilst the Working Gomniittee wtdeomes the formation of groups representing 
ditlerent schools of thought, it. is necessary, in view of loos*’ talk nbout contiscation of 
private ]Wi)perty and necessity of class war, to remind Congressmen that the Karachi 
resolution aslinally settled by the A. I. C. C. at Bombay in August 1031, which lays 
down certain ])Mii( i))leR, iieiiher eontem])int('s eoidiseation of jirivate property without 
just cause or conqicnsation, nnr advocacy of class war. The Working Committee is 
further of opinion that confiseation aiTd class war arc contrary to the Congress 
creed of non-violenec. At the same lime ihe Working Committee is of opinion that 
the Congress does contenijilate wiser and juster use of private property so as to 
previ'nt the exploitation of the landless poor, and also eontem plates a healthier 
relationship la tween capital and lalxuir”. 

t'empiaints have been neule to tin* Working Committee that this resoUition is a 
retie ■! ion V pou the newly formed ''Congress Socialist Party’' and its programme. 
The "^Vorkit g Committie desires it to i)o known that the resolution wois not inti'iided 
to cruieint liny party or its programme but was intended (to aflect individuals 
logaged in the loose talk referred to in the resolution. 

5. Syl. M. S. Aney’» Resignation 

d'he Working Committee having considered the resignation of fflyt. M. S. Ancy 
recognises the high minded moiivo that has prompted the resignation and regretfully 
accciiis it. The Working Committ{,’c i>Iaees on record its sense of the great assis- 
tance rendered by him to the Committee. 

6. Dr. Mohammad Alam's Resignation 

The resignation of Dr, Mohammed Alam dated 24-7-34 was considered by the 
Working Committee and the Committeo accepted the resignation. 

7. Congress Re-organization in Bengal 

The Working Commitlec trusts and hopes that all ihc poluieal groups in Bengal 
will coalesce and work in Inirmony so as to enable (lie Beng.d P, C. C. and the 
district and other sub-comm.iiecs (o function noimally and without friction and so 
as to avoid questionable inattiees. The Working Committee suggests that iho 
best metliod of ensuring jmriiy and p-nice in the setdng up of Iho 
Congress machirury is by agiedinnl to Mriire uneontested elections in all 
the coi.stiiiK’ijcies or as many as possiblie If, unfoi tunaiely, the Congress machi- 
nery cannot be set np in Bengal without the a-Hislanee of the Working Committeo, 
it^ auflioriscs fSjt. M. S. Ancy to function^ ae before, as ripreseiitativc of the 
Working Commit ue and to exercise all its jmweis to enable him to adjust differ- 
ences, regulate eleciions, give d<risioiis on points arising in connection with elec- 
tions and to do all other things that may be nccissary to set up without delay 
the Congress organization in Ikmgal. The Working Committee hopes that 8jt. 
Aney will receive from Congressmen all (he help that be may need in the discharge 
of the responsibility entrusted to him. 

8. Puri Reception Committee Surplus 

Read letter of Utkal P. C. C. dated 4-7-34. Itesolved that the amount should 
be utilized for such jiublic jiurposc or purposes as the Reception Committee or the 
donors may decide. 

Satyagraha Ashram— War dha — 9th. & llth. September 1934 

The Working Committee met at Satyagraha Ashram, Wardha. on September 
9lh and llth, 1934. Sardar Vallabhlhai Paid presided. The following members 
were present : 

1. Mahatnia Qandhi, 2. Maulana Ahul Kalam Azad, 3. Mrs, Sarojini Naidu, 
4, Syt. K, F. Nariman, 5. Jairamdas Doulatram.. Pandit Madan Mohan 
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Malaviya fijfl Sit. M. S. Aney attended on the tirnt day and Khan Abdul Gaffar 
Khan and Df. Khan Sahib on both the days by special invitation. The fodowiug 
resolutions y cre passed 

1. Congress Goal and the Means of its Attainment 

Mis^^ivin{j:s have risen in the minds of some (/on»:ress ion and others that the 
Coni;res3 j^oal of Poorna Swayyrt or (.omplcte Independonce is bi'inj]: imperceptibly 
Avatered down. Tlie Workin*; (hiumittce di'siriis, thorcfoiT. to state thai no Oon^M’Oss- 
luan, much less any (/Ojia:ress ort:;anisalion, can do so without bcin^ liable to the 
charf>;e of indiscijiline. Congressmen and Coiijrress organisations have to shape their 
course so to aceeleiato Ihe pac/ (owar.is Uic {>oai by kivjiiiie; Pnorna S/raraJ before 
their eyes as wdl as the means lor its attamm-mt wliieli must be strictly non- 
violent and truthful. To this end, 0 oum'-rtuii' ii are rxpccted to ^ive effect to the 
resolutions and inslriietions tluii. may fenm r.iie to time lie issued by the A. 1. C. C. 
or the Working Oornmillee. Poorf<a Sirintj mchiji'S unfi t, uu’ed national control 
among other things, over the Army and oihcr di. fcuGc forces, (-xternal atfairs, fiscal 
and commerical matters, linancnd and ceoiemde pobey. A fiee India should have 
the freedom to maki' its choice bilwci'ii voluntary partnership with the British and 
complete seiiaration. AVhilst ihn C ingr'ss will not repudiate just obligation, it must 
adhere to the rt'solution to have an impartial scrutiny of the obligation to be 
undertaken by free India. Tim (kuignss has repeatedly declared from its inception 
that the Britisli Empire, as jr is eonst it utial to-day.’ is designed predominantly, 
if not purely, to subserve* British interests at the cost of India and that therefore 
whilst it will gladly enhivate friend-hip with (he Jkiiish, it mimt strain every 
nerve to end the pnsent unnatural and humiliating conni'ctiou. 

But the Cong'’(‘Ss has also (qually repeati'diy der-iared that this political freedom 
must remain un:iltai’>aljle viihout attaining moral or internalffreedom by carrying 
out the comtirehensivo internal an I const ruetivi.* programme laid dovvn from time to 
time by the Working Connnitti'c. The Congress is noihing if it does not progressively 
represent and serve the mas.Mjs. Such service is impossible without following cons- 
tructive programme of the Cingre.^s with meticulous care and devotion. 

II. Congress and Coming Elections 

The Woiking Committee consideiB it desirable to impresH on all the Provincial 
and other subordinate Congress organisations including their oflice-bearcrs and 
inemberH of Exeeuiive C iminittccs that it. is their duty to help Congress Parliamiui- 
tary Boards in its cleciion a-Mivilies and tiiat it is not open to them to support 
any party or canditlate opposed to tiie official polii^y of the Congress and it expects 
every Congressman, save on grounds of con, science, to support the Congress 
candidates in the forthcoming elections to the Assembly. 

III. Zanzibar Indians 

The Working Committee liaving learnt from iPcnahandhu Jiudtru'H the deplor- 
able condition of the Indian settlers of Z:in;^ibar assures them of its symiiathy and 
hopes for the averting {)f!!icontcm])latcd furcihl** expropriation of their just rights in 
a land in which they have settled with families for centuries and in which they 
have lived in perfeet peace with the original inhabitants and, armless, have ndied 
for their safely on jnst dealings with them and eonser|ueut faith in their goixlwill. 

The Committee reilcrates its sense of gratitude towards Dacnahandhu Andreu's iax 
his unremitting ctforis on behalf of Indian settlers overseas, expresses its full 
confidence in his selfless mission and hopes that he will continue his labours iu 
this direction, 

IV. Postponement ®f the Bombay Congress 

Read telegram from 8jt, S. Saftjamiirti suggesting tlie postponement of the 
ensuing session of thi? Congress to some date after the Assembly elections and 
resolved that the Working Committee did not consider it desirable to postpone 
the session. 

V. Basis of Calculating Delegates 

Resolved that the basis of calculating the number of delegates returnable by 
Provincial Congress (kunmillccs to the forthcoming session of the Congress at 
Bombay ahall, as riquircd by the Article Vllf of the Constitution, be the popula- 
tion of the respective Congress provinces according to the census of 1921. 
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VI. Final date for Congresi Membership 

In view of the special circiiinstanccs this year, the Working; Commiltce resolves 
that the final date for enlistnioit as Oonf^rrs.s nieniber under para 2 of Article VJJI 
of the Constitution shall be 24lh September 19^11. 

VII. Grant for work for Indians Overseas 

Ihe Working; Comriiittco considered the ai)plication of Sjt. Rcnarsidas Chatiirvcdi 
for the renewal ol the monthly frrant of Rs. for ]mblidty work for Indians 
overseas and resolved .that the aj)plieation bhould be ])!aeed before the Committee 
after the next Con[_TesB. 

Congress and Nationalist Party 

Sjt. 71/. S. All'll! had .sent to Ihe President of the Workin^^ Committee a letter 
eiielosin^ the resoliilion of the new parly foinied hy him. Theri'iipon, as the Parlia- 
menlarv lioard was to meet at Wardha diirin”; the W('ek, he invited the members 
of the Working Committee also to meet and eonsuler the ])roposal contained .in the 
resolution to conv('no. a meet, inn; of the A. I. C. C. so as to have the 

n“^(fiiit,ion of the Workme; Commiltee on the Communal Award reviewed 

by the A. I. 0. C. The Presulent invited Pandil Mal(ir‘nj((ji and Sj. Anctj to 
aUend ‘he meeting!; and present their vje\\])oint in person. J'he Working Commniec 
duly met and ^av(' several hours to the consideration of the question of ealliu/i, a 
meeting of the A. I. (t. (\ jind finally came to the conclnsion that inasmuch as the 
Woiking Commdtee had no doiihl. about the projuT'ly ol its action and in view 
of liie lact that new cieclioms for the A. I. 0. C. arc going on, the ^\'ol•klng Com- 
mil tee eould not lake the re.sponsibiiity of calling the meeting. It was mentioned 

at the medin;.’; Unit if memliers of the A. I. C. C. had any grievance against the 

Working IVimmittee in resj>c‘ct of its resolution, it Avas open to tiny dO mem hers of 
the A. J. C. C. to send a requisition A\hich Avould have compelled the Working 
Committee to convene such a meeting. 

The Working Committee also discussed the question of releasing, on the grounds 
of conscience, candidates for ('Kaition to the Assembly, from the obligation to con- 
form to the Working (kmimiitee lesolutiou on the Commutud Award, The Working 
Committee came to the conclusion, in the aliseiice of any such resolution on release 
by the Working (kmimitlee, that no cxcmjition eould he grunted. Gnndhiji had made 
a proposal to Panditji, in answer to a message sent by the latter through Sjg Anoy, 
that the way to avoid acrimony and coniliet was to r' aeh an agri'cment on the 
basis of ('xaminalion ol the prosperts of succes^ of rival candidati'S, the candidature 
of those Avho had h'ss chanct' of success hciug wiiiidrawn Put AAhile on this no 
agreement could be laaiehed, the Poard decided not to conlest seats where PaiidiL 
Malanijuji and Sjf. Anvjt slotid as candidates. It was also decided not to enter 
into contest in yindh and in the city of (kilcut.la. 


Indian National Congress — 48th. Session 

Abdul Giiff'ar Nasar— Bombay — October 193/^ 

S)t. Itiijcndra Pra.^ad pi'csidcd ovor ilio Session and Sjt. K. F, Nariman was 
Chairman of the Rcce})tion Oomrmitce. The following resolutions were passed: — 

I. Endorsement Resolution 

Go'igress endorses the resolutions passed by the Working Committee and 
tnc All-Jndia Coiigtess t'ommitlee at their meetings held in May 19134 and there- 
after, especially ihe resoluiions regarding the Parliamentary Board and its policy 
and programme, the consiruclive programme, the status of Indian settlers overseas, 
condolence resolution and the rcaolutiori on Swadeshi. 

II. Nation s Sacrifices & Faith in Civil Resistance 

This Congress congratulates the nation on the heroic sacrifices made and 
tne euderiugs uudergouc by thousands of civil resisters— men and women, young 
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and old, (.'i awn from cities ns well as the villages in the different provinces— and 
places on Record its conviction that without non-violciit non-co-operation and civil 
resislauce there would never have been the phenomenal mass awakening: that has 
taken place ^ throup;hoiit the country. Whilst reco^nisinnr the desirability and 
iiecessilv ot ihe sus])ension of the civil resistance cumpaifj;n except with reference 
to Ganclhiji, the Cuiij^Tc'Ss reiterates its undyin^; faith in non-violent non-^o-operation 
and civil resistance as a better means of aehi('vin<j; Swaraj i mn methods of violence 
which, as experience has abundantly shown, resmlt in terrorism both by the 
op])ressed and the oppressors. 

111. Mrs. Jawaharlal Nehru’s Illness 

This Congress shares the anxiety of the Nehru family over the illness of Mrs. 
Jawaharlal Nehru, and hopes that the chanf:;c to (he hills will result in her restora- 
tion to health. 

IV. The All India Village Industries Association 

Whereas orp:JoiiHatioiis claiming to advaime Swedeshi have sprue; np all over the 
country Willi iiiid wiihont the assistance of (‘'iM'.n’cs enen jind wdna’i' H mm'h confu- 
sion has arisen in tlu' jiublu* mind as to I lie true nature of iSwuJeshi :tnd wherejis 
the aim of the Oone;ress has been friMii its inee[iti(»ii pro'i;res‘a ve ideMtilj<‘ation with 
the maHses and w’iiereas vjlla^e re-oi'canisiition and reconi^t ruction is oni; of the 
items in the consLiuetivc jiroji^riiinme of the (ton^pess an : whereas such reconstme- 
tion necessarily implies roviv.al and encoura'o'menl ol dead or dyin*.:; village indus- 
tries besides the central indusiry of ha, a l-spiMuine arid wiierrai’, this work, like the 
re-or^ouiisalion of iiand-spiunine:, is jio^sdile only throi];j,h tlu' (‘oneentrated and 
speci/d dl'ort^uiiairected by and indej)'‘n lent of the political aciiviiies of the Oontrress, 
tShii J. C. Kuiuarappa is hercliy authorised to form, nndtr the advice and piuidanee 
of Gandhiji, an association cjitled the A!l-Jinha \'dbi<;r hidastrivs ^hs^s7;c/a^/o?^ 
as part of the activities of th(* Conp;ress. The said assoeialion shall work for the 
revival and enconra^!;erncnt of the saul indust lie", and for the moral and phyical 
advancement of the viilaejes, and shall Imve ])ow('r to frame its own constitution, 
to rais(' funds and to perform such aets as may be necessary for the fulfilment of 
its objects. 

V. Exhibitions & Demonstrations 

Inasmuch as it is desirable to fri'O the Reception (toinmitlec from the distraction 
and exiieiiscs attendani upon the oiyaiiisaiion of cxhlliitimis and spectacailar demons- 
trations that lake place at the annual Missions of the Goni/ress and as these make 
it impossible for similar placais to invite llie Clonc-rcss, the Ucci ptdon (Yimmittoes shall 
henceforth be relieved of (he task of or/ranisin(; ('xJiibitlons and spectacular demons- 
trations. Ihit as exhibitions and spectacular dcnionsi n.,t ions ate a iH'cesPary part 
of the annual national /^alhciiiip:, the duty of oiponiism^ ihi'se is hert'by entrusted 
to the AH India Rpinners’ Association and the All India Villap:e Industries Asso- 
ciation whi(di bodies shall organise these functions so as to combine instruction 
with enlertninmcnt of the ‘general public cspi cially of the villagers, w’ith the sole 
view to illustrate and jjopularise the acliiitics of the two associations and generally 
to demonstrate the potentialiiy of village life. 

VII. Congress Parliamentary Board 

The following resolution was passed by the Congress Parliomcntry Board on 
on llth bcplcmber last at Wardha:— 

“Resolved that inasmuch as this Board was constituted as Tan emergency 
measure, it is desirable that its life should be limited to one year and that there- 
after it should be placed on an elective basis for the period and on the terms as 
may appear desirable. This should be forwarded to the Working Committe as a 
recommendation of the Board”. 

This Congress accepts the said recommendation and resolves that the existing* 
Parliaraeutry Board snull ibe dissolved on ist May 1935 and a new Board of 25 
shall be elected by the A. I. 0. C. on or before the aforesaid date. 

The elected Board shall have the power to co-opt not more than five members. 

Ihero shall be a fresh election of the Purliamentry Board at every annual ses- 
sion of the Congress with the same power of co-option. 

Tiio elected Board shall possess the same powers as are possessed by the 
existing Board, 
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VII. Revised Conititution 

Tho Con^rcfls tidopla the following conBtitution 

{See Constitution priyitcd separately), 

VIII. Khaddar Qualification 

No member shall be eligible for election to any office or to any Congresa 
Committee •unloHs he is a habitual wearer wholly of hand-spun and hand- woven 
Xbaddar. 

IX. Labour Qualification 

No person shall be eligible to be a candidate for election to membership of 
any Congress Committee, iuiIcrs ht or she has performed some manual labour 
contiiiuonsly for six months immediately before the date of nomination for (f'clion 
on behalf of or for the Congress equal in value to 500 yards per month of w’cll 
spun yarn of ovt r ten counls, and in lime to light hours per month. The form 
of aeeeptablo labour altiu'native to spinning shall lie preserib(‘d from time to time 
by the Working Committee in consultation with the Jhuvineial Congicss Committees 
and the All India \hllagc Industries Assoeiatiou. 

X, Gandhiji s Retirement 

Ihis Congress reiteratijs its confideiu'c in the leadership of Mahatma (bindhi and 
IS emtihalically of opinion that he should reconsider liis deeCion to riiiie from tlu! 
Congress, lint inasmuch as all eilorts to persuade him m that hCiulf have failed 
this <\>ng[eBs, while reluctantly accepting his decision, places on record its deep 
reuse of g’^atiUide for the unique services rendered by him to the Nation and notes 
with Satisfaction his asHurance that his advice and guidance ^Yili be available to 
the Congress whenever iiceeBsary. 

XI. Next Session 

Resolved that the next session of the Congress be held in the U. l\ 


The All-India Congress Corarailtee 

pic All India tdoiigrcss Committee met at tho Suhjeets (\mindttrc Paiidal in 
Abdul (hiflar Nagar, liombay, all? p.m. on th- 2drd October, Ihil. Sa>d;ir VaHahhUai 
Valel, Ihe uut-goiiig Tresideiit, presided and about ft)0 membeis were jir.'senl, 

The (Committee coniirmed the miiiiili s of tlie hcT meeting hi id at Tatua. on 18th 
and 19th May, l\m. 

The General Heeretaries’ report for April lOdd to Septimber lO.'O with a state- 
ment of accounts of the Ali-lndia Tilak Memorial rSwaraj Tund from i-l-Td to 
91-3-1931 was ■submitted. 

The jiroceediiigs of the Working Committee for 1931 were placed before the 
meet i 11 g. 

The out-going Tresident then vacated the chair and the (\mimittc(‘ converted itself 
into the iSulqi'ets Committee of the Congress and Rajendra Prasad ihe iTesident- 
elect of the Congress presided. 


Proceedings of the Working Committee 

Abdul Gaffar Nagar — Bombay — 20th. to 29th. October 1934 

llic Working Committee met in the rresidoiit’s camp, Abdul Gaffar Nagar, 
Lombay, from 20th to 29th Oetober, 1931. 

bardar Valldhhbfiai Patel presided till the 23rd and Sjt. Rajendra Prasad there- 
after, and the following members, besides the above two were present at one or 
more meetings 
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]. Mahatma Qandhi; 2. Maulana Abut Kalam Azad ; 3. Shrimati Sarqjini 
Sardar Sardul Siwjh Caveeshar ; 5. Sjt. K. F. Nariman ; 6. Dr. 
oyed Mahmud : 7. Dr. M, A. Ansari ; and B. Bjt. Jairamdas Doulatram. 

Tho mhiutcB of tho last mcetin^ijs held at Benares from 27th to 30th July and 
at Wardha on Otli and Dth Beptcinher, 1934 were taken as read and confirmed. 

The (Jommiltee contirmed tho Presideni’s orders extending, in case of Burma, 
til! 30th beptember, 19:14 the time fixed for enrolment of Congress members. 

The statement of accmnita of the All India Congress Committee olUcc for Bep* 
teinber, 1931 was placed before the Committee. 

Ke : Bill of Rs, 48 for hire of furniture for the Matunga camp in 1931 Mr. Nariman 
stated that lie would look into the matter. 

The General Secretaries’ rojiort was submitted to tho Committee. 

The statement of account of the All India Tilak Memorial Swaraj Fund from 
4th January lUifl to .‘list March 1934 was passed by the Working Curnmitteo for 
incorporation in the General Secretaries* report. 

The Committee passed the following resolutions 

The Committee accepts the principle of the amendment suggested by Gandhiji 
in the Appcaulix to his statement of 15th October, 1934 and, therefore, appoints a 
committee consisting of the following members: — 

1. Mahatma Gandhi ; 2. Sjt. Bhulabhai J. Dcaai ; 3, Sjt. K. M. Mwiski ] 4. 
Dr. B. Fattahhi Bitaramayya and 5, Sjt. Jairamdas Daalatram (Convenor) with 
power to co-o|)t, to consider those amendmeuts and to submit its report on the 
evening of 21st October. 

The following resolutions were recommended to the Subjects Committee for 
aciopLiou (see Congress resolutions) : 

I. Endorsement, 

II. Nation’s Sacrifices and Faith in Civil Resistance.’^ 

iff. Mrs. Jawaharlal Nehru’s illucss ; 

IV. All India Villagt Industries Association ;i' 

V. Exhibitions and Di'mcnstrations ; 

VI. Ivhaddar Qualifications ; 

VJI. Congress Parliamentary Board ; 

VIII. Labour Qualifications. 

IX. Amendment to creed (Art L)| 

The Committee adopted the report of tho Committee appointed to revise tho 
Constitution (see CouBlitiition adopted by the Congress, printed separately). 

After the Congress was over i. o., on 29th October the Committee adopted tho 
following resolutions 

Delegation of Powers to the President 

Pending the next meeting of the Working Committee the President is hereby 
given all the powers of the Working Commitrco ur der the now constitution for the 
purpose of giving immediate effect to its provisions. 

In view of the possibility of disputes arising in different provinces in tho course 
of putting the new constitution into operation which may require immediate disposal 
the Working Committee further authorises the President, during the transitional 
period, to take such Htops as he may consider proper to deal with disputes and 
where necessary decide them himself on behalf of the Working Committee. 

Date for Submission of Lists by P. C, C’s 

The Committee fixed tho 15th of September 1935 for the Provincial Congress 
Committees to send to the Working Committee the lists of members qualified to vote, 
as required by Art, VI (a). 


* In this resolution, the words “complete substitute for*’ were changed by the 
Congress into “better means of achieving Swaraj than.” 

t The Subjects Committee made one or two minor alterations in this resolution. 

I Amendment: In Art. I substitute the words “truthful and noii*violoat means” 
in place of the words, ‘Tegitiraate and peaceful means.” 

This amendment was not accepted by the Subjects Committee. 
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Ajmere Elections 

Plavinf,^ heard both the parties and considered the report of the Siib-Oommittco 
appointrd yc8t(Tday lo look into the Ajinerc Election dispute, _ . , , 

Resolved that in the opinion of this Committoo the elections organised by hjt. 
Arjunlal Sethi and Pt. Qauri Shaukcr Bhargava on 18th October were invalid as 
declared by the then rresident Sardar Vallahhhhai Patel. 

Phirthcr that in view of the fact that Sjt. Haribhan Upeidhaya and others 
whose elections of 18(h October are now being disputed are considering Mahotaia 
Gandhi's advice to tender their resignations, it is not necessary to go into the 
merits of the dispute. ^ ^ . a i ' 

In case such resignalious are submitted by 13rh November, [Sardar] Sa>'dnt 
Singh Caveeshar is given all powers of the Working Committee to conduct and 
supervise co-option of member^; lo P. C!. C. and cleciions of oflice- bearers and 
Executive Committee of the Ajrnerc P. C. C. and members of A. I. C. C. with 
full powers to dispose of all disputes finally. 


Constitution of the Indian National Congress 

As Amc tided at the Bombay Congress 1031 J 

Ariicic /.— Objects 

The object of the Indian National Congrosss is the attainment of Poorna Swaraj 
(Cau:plete Irideiicndenee) by all legitimate and peaceful means. 

Article 7/.— The Ipciiaii National Congress 

The Indian National Congress shall com])risc — 

(1) Members enrolled in primary committees under Article HI ; 

(2) IToviticial Congress Ooramittecs ; 

(dj Annual Session ; 

(4) All India CongresB Committee ; 

(bj Working Oommittee ; 

and may comprise (a) committees or associations •directly orgauised by the A. I. 
C. O. or the Working Committee, or (W) committei'S oiganisial by any Provincial 
Congress Ciommitlce in accordance with the iuI-.b Iram'-d by it in that behalf and 
approved by the Working Commitlee. 

Artulc J1L-~M embership 

(a) Any person over the age of 18 years who believes in Article I shall, on 
making a vA’ritten declaration to (hat etlcet and presenting an application in form A 
annexed hereto and on payment of four annas, be mititled to be placed on the 
register of Congress members kept at any otUce duly authorised in that behalf 
within the district in which he ordinarily resides or earrii'B on business. 

Provided that no person shall be a. member of moic than one primary committee 
at the same time. 

(b) The application shall be presented in duplicate and may be handed in perso- 
nally or sent by post or messenger. 

(c) It shall state the full name, sex, and occupation of the ajiplicant as also the 
village, the taluka, the district and the Province in which he ordinarily resides or 
carries on biisiness. 

(d) The official receiving the appiicalion after recording on it the date of receipt, 
serial number and such other parliciilars as may be prescribed shall send one of 
the duplicates to the office of the Provincial Congress Conimittco concerned. 

(e) The applicant, on being enrolled, shall receive a certificate of merabcrsliip as 
per form 13 annexed hereto and printed on durable paper, cither in the language 
and script of the Province m which he resides or in the Hindustani language 
written in Devanagri or Urdu script. 

(f) Unless otherwise direc.ted by the Working Committee the year of the mem- 
bership shall bo reckoned from April Ist to March dlst and there shall bo no 
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reducliou ia tho Bubscriptioii to bo paid by mcmbcra joining in the middle of 
the year. 

Article IV . — Provinces 


(a) The following shill bo tho provincoa with tho h adquartora mentioned 
against them. 



Province 

Lamjuaqc 

Headquarters 

1. 

Ajmcr-Mv'i'wara 

Hindustan. 

Ajmer 

C> 

Anduia 

Tclngii 

Bezwada 

:i 

Assam 

Assanu'se 

(iaiihati 

4. 

Ik'har 

1 i industaia 

Patna 

5. 

Jl.ngal 

15 ngali 

Calcutta 

6. 

Berar 

Marathi 

Amraoti 

7. 

Bomiriy ((dty) 

Marathi and Cnjarali 

Bombay 

8. 

Burma 

Buniifut 

Uangoou 

0. 

Central Provinces 
(Marathi j 

Marathi 

Nagpur 

10. 

D(dhi 

1 1 iiidiHl aiii 

Delhi 

11. 

liujarat 

Gnjir.i'.i 

Ahnualaliad 

12. 

ICarnatak 

Kannada 

1 lharwa’’ 

18. 

Kerala 

Malayalarn 

Shorn ur 

PI. 

Mahakoshal 

(Central Jh'ovinces 
Hindustaui) 

Hindustani 

.1 abbulpnr 
root! a 

15. 

Maharashtra 

Marathi 

1C. 

N. W. F. Prov.ijee 

Hnidii^iani 

Peshawar 

17. 

Punjab 

Panjabi 

[jaliore 

18. 

Sindh 

Siiidhi 

Karac'hi 

19. 

lamil Kadu 

8'amil 

Madras 

20. 

United Ikoviuces 

J] tiid nslaui 

liind^now 

21. 

Utkal 

Oriya 

(hittack 


(bj Any ProviiKi il C ogress (^)tn>iutl.r;c will the previous saiunion of the 
Working Coinmiltoe shdl ave ihe pow-r to aloT its iioadi|uai’ters from time to 
time. 

(e) The Working Cieui ifier aseeriaining the wishes of the Provineial 

Congress CoinmilU'e or Coiumiltees ( 'rued eonsutule a new 1‘rovinee, or assign 
to a provinee dislrn’ts fim anolhe.r Province as also as^gu an Indian iSlate to any 
Province. 

Airfielc 1 QualiCcations 

(a) No mciniier shall be eiitill'*! to exercis'* his vote at any deffion 
ni'less he has been eoulinuoiisly on a Congress register for six months [irior to the 
drte of the election. 

(t)) No member even if he is (imihlied ii’iiler clause (a) hi'reof shall be eligible 
for election to an ollioe or lo membership of any Congrcs-i (Jomtnitlee nnh'ss 

(i) ho is a habitual wearer wholly of ha:id-^]>un ami hand-woven kdiaddar ; 

(ii) he has iierformed some manna! laliour continnousty for six months immedi- 
ately before the date of nomination for election, on behalf of or for the Congress^ 
equal in value to 5U0 yards per month of well-spun yarn of over ten counts, and in 
time to eight hours per month ; the fi)rms of aeerplable labour altirnativo to 
Bpinning b^eing prescribed from time to time by the Working CominiUee tn consulta- 
tion with the Provineial Congress Committees concerned and the All India Village 
ludustriea Assoeiation or the All India Spinne/s Assoeialioti ; 

and provided that at the time of oflering himself for such election he is not 
a member of any other parallel committee. 

(c) No person who is a member of any elected Congress Comraiffco shall be 
member of any similar committee of a communal organisation the object or pro- 
gramme of which involves political activities which are, in tho opinion of tho 
Working Committee, anti-national and in conflict with those of tho Congress. 

Article F/.— -Election of Delegates 

At the end of every Annual Session tho Working Committee shall fix a date 
and time not earlier than eight months after the dale of such decision when every 

27 
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Proviiicial ConKreaa Coraraittco shall send to the Working Ooramittcc a certified 
list of members of its primary committees qualified to vote. The list must reach 
the office of the Working Comraitteo on or before the said or any other extended 
date and time. 

(b) Members included in the said list shall alone be entitled to vote at the 
election of delegates in that province. 

(c) In the event of a Trovincial Congress Committee failing to furnish the list 
in time, the province concerned may be disentitled to elect its delegates. 

(d) On receipt of the aforesaid lists the Working Committee shall fix the date 
by which the election of delegates must bo held and the quota of delegates which 
each province is entitled to return, and call upon the Troviiicial Congress Com- 
mittees to proceed with the election of their rcispoctivc quota. 

(e) For the purposes of election the provinces referred to in Article IV hereof 
shall be divided into rural and urban ureas.’ 

(f) The rural area as also every town with a population of more than 10,000 
persons in a district shall each be entitled to elect one delegate for every five hundred 
duly qualified members on the rolls of its primary committees or for such other 
number as may be fixed by the Working Committee in accordance with clause 
tb) hereof subject to the following : 

(i) The maximum number of delegates shall not exceed two thousand. Out of 
the said number Oil shall be the maximum fur the urban area and 1180 for the 
rural area. 

(ii^ No province shall be entitled to return a large number of delegates than a 
piopf rtion of one delegate to every 150,000 of the inhabitants of such provOiCe 
including the States or agencies therein, or a fraction thereof, in iiccordauco with 
the census cf 1921. 

Proviso I. The maximum number of delegates sent by the urban area in each 
prov'iicc shall not exceed 25 per cent of the total number returnable by the pro- 
vince as aforesaid. 

Proviso II. llotnbay (City), shall have a maximum quota of 21 delegates. 

Proviso Jll. Every province shall be entitled to return a minimum of 10 dele- 
gates irrespective of the strength of its primary membirs. 

(g) (i) Where the rural area of a district has a snfijeieni number of duly 
(|ualitied members ou the rolls of its primary committeos, the Provincial Congress 
Committee shall divide such area into suitable circles, so as to include in each circle 
not less than five hundred duly qualified members and each circle shall be entitled 
to elect a delegate. 

(ii) Ou a demand made in writing by 5(0 July (jualified numbers enrollcQ on 
the primary coiiiraittecs of one or more contiguous ciieifs ol a district, the said 
circles, where possible, shall be combined into a piuial-membcr const itueney of 
not more than live seals. 

(iii) Whciever possible, a lown with a population of more than 10,000 persons 
shall be divided into plural- member eoiislilucneies of not less than five and not 
more than 10 seats, provided the constituency can have at least 500 duly (jualified 
members to every seat. Hut whore the number of duly (pialilied membcrB is less 
than 2500 the town shall be formed into a plural-member constituency with one 
seat to not less than 500 members each. 

(iv) Election in plural-member constituencies shall be by proportional represen- 
tation by single transferable vote. 

(h) If and when neecasary, the Woiking Committee may readjust the propor- 
tion of 500 duly qualified members to one delegate and presciibe a higher figure 
for any urban or rural urea so that the total number of urban and rural dele- 
gates III each [irovince may be in the proj)ortion of 1 to 3 and may not in tho 
aggregate exceed the maximum prescribed for it under f (ii). 

(i) The province which has not completed its election on or before tho dale appoin- 
ted by the Working Committee may at the discretion of the Working Committee 
be disentitled to be represented at the Annual Session. 

(j) A certified list of delegates shall be submitted by the Provincial Congress 
Committees not later than the date fixed by the Working Committee in that bdialf, 

‘Urban area’ means towns which have a pupulalion of more than ten 
thousand persons. ‘Kural area’ means area other than urban. 
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(k) Every dele^^ate ho eleetod shall, on payrnonfc of a fee of Rb. 5 at the office 

of the Provincial Compress CotnniiUoe of his provinco, receive a certificate in_ accor- 

dance with Form C hereto annexed, duly sie^necl by one of its secretaries. No 

dolc^^atc shall be entitled to exercise any of his functions of powers with such 
certificate. 

Article 17 /.—Election by the Delegates 

(a) On receipt by the VVorkinoj (k)mmittce of the list cf dolcf^ates it shall fix a 
dale on which tlu' (h'lenjates in every province shall assemble in a meetinf^ to 
transact the Lllow.ne, l)U‘^incss 

(i) To proj)OSc the candidule or candidalos for Ihe Presidentship of the Conj>:rc3S 
for the onsuinji; year and to record the vote of each of the dele^^ates assembled on 
the proposals ; 

(ii) to elect from arnonp^ themselves one twelfth of their number as representatives 
of the j)rovinco on the All India Cnnp.ress Coirimttt'‘e ; 

(iii) In case the ininib’ r of de!ee;ates for the ))rovince exceeds 100, to elect from 
amon^ the iisAves a nnmhcT (d luomhers whieli, tojjjether with the members of the 
All India Con}.rresH Committee ehndt'd tincKT clause (.i), would amount to 100 to 
constitute the Provincial Coni;reMS Committee of the* provinet'. 

(h) The elections in siih-cbiuscs (ii) and (iin of Clause (a) shall be by pro- 
portional represent.'dion by single transferable vote. 

ic) The Secretaries of Ihc rnsp'-'-tive Prnvineial Coniijrcss Committees shall 
issue certificate of rnembershi]) of th(‘ A'l India U)njj;resH Committee to the persons 
elected on it. 


Article K///.— Provincial Congress Committees 

(a) Tlie d'.le^atcii I'loeted from a province undi r Act. VI, or whore the number 
of deb'^ate^^ is more than 100, one hundred dilciratcs dected under Art. VII (a) (iii) 
as the case may be, ami the President and the Lx-lTcsidents of the Contrress, pro- 
vided they are (Inly (jualiOi'd under 'irtidis III and V, shall form its Provincial 
Conf.rress Com mil ic' . 

(b) E\'ei'y Provincin! Coner^'ss Committee shall, (i) suhjeot to the pjeneral control 
and supervision of the A. 1. C. ik, be in charge of the aflairs of the CongrcBS 
within irs own province and to that end frame riib's not inconsistent with this 
Constitution, whi«*h rules shall come into opcrati.>n only yith the previous sanction 
of the Working Committee , 

(ii) submit an annual report of the work in Ihe province to the Working; 
Co.nmittcc not later than one month before the comnv neomi'nt of the Annual Hession : 

(iii) before the new A. I. C. 0. meets as Subjects Committi'e under Article JX 
(e:), pay to the Working!: Committee the fees received from the dth'^ales as also 
such fiubseription as may he fixed by the latter, having: repjard to the population 
rnernbershi]) and financial capacity of the province. l)el('f,oitos and members of the 
A. I. C. C. from provinces in default shall not be permitted to take part in any 
of the procecdiiijiis of the Congn'ss or any Committee thereof. 

(c) (i) No Provincial Conp:rcss Committee and no subordinate committee shall 
be recognised by the Working Committee utiles it has complied with the conditions 
laid down in this constitution or any rules framed thereunder by the Working 
Committee. 

(ii) On failure on the part of any Provincial Congress Committee to function 
in terms of the Constitution, the Working Committee may form one to carry on 
Congress work in that province. 

Article /N— Annual Session 

The Annual Session shall be ordinarily held during the month of February or 
March. The said session shall be held at the place decided upon at the prcceeding 
session or such other place as may be determined by the Working Committee. 

(b) The Annual Session shall consist of — 

(i) the President of the Congress ; 

(ii) the cx-Presidenta of the Congress, provided they are duly qualified under 
Art. Ill and V ; 

(iii) the delegates elected under Article VI. 
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(c) Tho rrovinci/il Oomniiltoe coucrriicd shnil make fiiich arran piemen ts 

for holdii)!^^ Ilni Annunl JS'ssioii as may he dtK'mod necessary, and for this purpose 
shall form a E(C('pliun C'ommith e, and may include therein persons who arc not 
its mcndj'rs. 

f<J) Thv Ui’crplion Cominiltcc shall collect, fiind.s for the expenses of the session, 
make all ncccHsary arrangements for the recej'tion and accommodation of delcpjatCB 
and visitnr.s and for the print inp; of the re])ort of the proci'cdin^s of the session. 

(e) The Eece}dion Clommitlei' sliall elect its Chairman and other office-bearers 
from amongst its own memhers. 

(f) (i) As soon as may })(>, after tin' receipt of the report by the _ u orkinpj 
Committee of the names of i’residents pTo)M»s<d liy the deloKates of various pro- 
vinces and the numbin’ of vote's reeonb'd in favour of each, the Working Com- 
mittee shall announce as J^rc-odcut-elect the name of the member obtaining the 
largest number of voles. 

(ii) In the event of an emergency arising by reason of any cause, such as the 
death or resignation of the Eresidi-nt eJcelevI in this manner, the ^V^orking Com- 
mittee shall, not Jaler than a fortnight after tho emergency, elect as rresident the 
person standing next in ordiT. 

(g) The new A. 1. C. 0. shall meet as Subjects ("ommiUie’ at least two days before 
the annual seslon under lb(' piee'ul ntsbip of th(' Vresidi nt-ilect. The out-going 
\'T»rking Committee t-hall Mibmd. to it tin* draft jiiOLTumme of the uork for tho 
sessio,. including resolution reeom mended by the dilibrcui Trovincial Congress 

ih; 't'ht' t<nbj''cte Committee shall proecid to disensstlm ]>iogrammo and yhall franm 
reso'utions for iietng nio\ -din tin* open session. At hast oim day shnl! be aUcited for 
ibc’ eonsideralion of ])ro)/Ositions (>f uliieh due notiee has "peen given by rrovneia 
Congress Committi'os ('r members of the A. 1. C. Cb other than ihose ot the 
1\()ikl;:g (dommille*' in aeeftrdam*e A\iih the ruhs prescribed in ileit behalf. 

(.) At eaC) siKmg of the Congress, the ordir in which bubuieHS shall bs tran- 
sac'^'d i'l'all lie ns ‘follows : 

(i) The resolutions recommended for adoi)lion by (lie Sul'joets Committee. 

(ii) Any substantive motion md included in (i) and which delegates request 
(ho President in writing, before the commenei ment of the (.lay's sltt-ng, to be 
allow d to plac(' before the (tongress, proxided, lioxvever. that no such motion 
shall be allowi'd unless it has bi't'ii prt vinusly diseussed a! n meeting of the 
tSubjects Committee and has received ll.u* sujijiort of at least a third of the mcm- 
b(’rs then ])ri-sent. 

(j) 'Phe rcci'ipts and diRlmrsemnds of tin* Eccepile-n Cnn'miilee shall be audited 
by an auditor or auditors appointed by thv( I’rovincial (Angiess Committee eon- 
C('rned, and the statement of accounis (og'-ther ui'h th'* audiioj 's K'port shall be 
pubmitt(’d by the JTovincial Congre'ss ('oinmiltee to ih- Working Commitlee, 
not later than three months after the feriniiiotien uf the Ai'iiuul Session. 

Ar/A/c’ A.— Special Sop.eion 

(a) The Working Committee may upon its own motion, or shall upon a 
joint reqni.silion addressed to it, as piovid. d in Ar;i< le XI (0, convene a 
in(’('qng i,f the All India Congi'iss (^'n)nlitlee for considering a resolution for 
Inhiing a Special Session. Such res'-lution sluJi be etleelive if fiassed by two 
(Idrds majority of tin* niemt)ers ])reH<'i)t. Tlieieniion the Wot king (Committee shall 
summon a Special Session of tin* (Vmgrtss at such time and jdaeo as it shail 
deterniine and tin* Arlidts of the Conslil utioii shall apply with such modifications 
as the AVqu’k'iig (’ommiitee may emisnh'r imeissary. jirovidi'd that the delegates of 
(he pree(’(ling session sliall be ihe d« legates for suv*h Special Session. 

(b) The pK'sideiit of a S|H;cial Sessimi shall be elected by the delegates. 

ArticU' XL — All India Congress Committee 

(a) The Ih’esidi'jit (d the Annual Session, member > of the A. T. C. C. elected 
under Art. VI [ (ii) and (he Ex-rresidents reh'ned to in the Art. JX (b) (ii) shall 
eonstiliilt' the A, 1. C. C. 

(b) The A. I. C. C. shall carry out the programme of work laid down by the 
fhiigi’csH Iron) session to session and deal with all new matters that may arise 
during its term of office 

(c) ^ The A. J, C. C. shall have the power to frame rules, not inconsistent with 
this Constitution, for regulating all matlers connected with the Congress. 
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. (d) The President of the Annual Session sha/1 bo the Chairman of the 

A- I. C. C. 

. (e) The A. I. C. C. shall meet ns oflen ns required by the Working; Co™" 

niittce, or on a joint requisition addressed l.o the Working Cotiimilteo by not li^s 
than jlftucri mcmbcrH. Such requisilion bIijiII apocify the purpose for which the 
riquisitioiiisiH desire a meeting: of the A. 1. C. C. At such meet in *j; additional 
ileniH of biiRincRH may be brou^^ht up for coiibideration, provided due notice thereof 
has been />iven to the members. 

(0 Twenty-five or one-lhird of the total number of n embers, wh'chovcr io less, 
shall form the quorum. 

_'J'hc! A. I. (\ 0. shall hold offi ^‘0 till llic moctin^i; of the new A. I. C. C. 
ns tSiibjocfH Clommiltid immcdialcly before the lU'xt Annual Session. 

(h) The A.T.Cl.d. Khali, at its liist meeting ( very yi'ar, nominate a panel of twelve 

mernberfi to enquire inio and decitlc all eketion dn-pnles comine’ liefore it. Kach 

liuriy to the uisjuile Rhall nominale one out of Ihis panel to rejiresent itself, and 
the Ih'i'sident shall ajipoint an umpire liom the P'mkI, 

(i) The A. L (■. (’. may from lime lo I me afiiliaie to ihe Oonirress sueh 

oiynnisiitionK as it may dni'm necesi-aiy pio'.idcd such or|j;aniBat ions arc calculated 
to fuLlher or assist the olqect of the, (Amaress, 

(0) Every meuilKr of the All ImVii (\nnui-eA Eommitt<''‘, ex-onieio or elected, 
shall pay an annu;d Hnbsc:-]»1 ion of Us. 10 vaya'-h- at er licfcri’ Ihe first meelinfi; of 
the All tiulia ('on^yess (VimmiOef’, Mi'mbc’s in rlcfault will not be permitled to 
take iiart in any nu etinn; of the All Jnd.ia (cjm.!:reBs Coimniti'’e, the Subjects 
(.loinmiUee, or in any SeK.,!(*n. 

AriiJc A7/.“-Working Committoo 

(a) The Ib’Chident of the Annual St'ssion shall for hn tom of office seli'et 

fourteen memb’ rH from nmoiu'- Ihe members (.f ilu' A. ]. (k C, lo eonstituto 

his Working; Commit ,eo in''ludiiu.i: not more than tliree General S 'crctaries and not 
more than two Tre.isurers of the Gon^n‘es<-!. 

(1) ) The \Vorkiii<:( (Committee shall Ix' the exeoitivc authority and ns such sha!! 
have the power lo carry i-do Ofict the po' ey and proj,p'!immn laid down by the 
A. r. G. and the Gonyn'-s, and shall remain responsilile thereto. 

(e) The Woikiit}.,^ Comniittei* sliall pir.ce Ufore evo'v mei'tin^ of llie A. f. C. C. 
the rcjioris of its iiroeecdin^s and the aLrcnda (d the meeting and shall a«si^n at 
least one eh’ar day for resoliiii;ms of which dn<‘ i'-vdei‘ nv’V havi* bcfii jb'^on by 
the meniliors of the A. 1. C. C. other than tluv'C (d tlo Woikinc Committee in 
aecordai'ce with the rules ]»r(‘, scribed in lliat lx half. 

Id) d'he \N'orkiny Committee shall np]>oini one, or more ins])eelors !(' examine 
the ’’i'eords, napers and account books of all Conyre^'s ortti.nisationR. which shall 
furnish rdl information and eive to the imqx'etors neee'^s to all ofiiees and lecords. 

(t) The Workin^j; Committee shall have (he power — 

\i) To frame rules and issue insi ruction^ for the proper workin;^' of the Constitu- 
tion and in nil matters not otherwise jmioided for; 

(ii) To Hupcrinrend, duvet and eo' trol all CuncTess CommittceH subject to 
review by the A. 1. C. C. 

(iii) io lake such diseiplinarv action as it m ly deem fit against a committee or 
individual for miscoiuluct, wilful ne^dec; or default. 

U) d'he Woikine; Commitue shall pay to the Provincial Congress Committee 
(■onveninf> (lie Annual »Scsnou one-fifth ol tlic fees recovered Irom the delo^oitcs 
within a fort-nioht of its termination. 

The Workinn; Committee shall tak' steiis to have a rc^mliir audit of the 
accounts of the rrovincial Con^iifcss Commitle' S. 

Article A7/G— Funds 

The Treasurers shall be in chartre of the funds of the Congress and shall 
keep proper accounts of all investments, income and expenditure. 

Article A7T''.— General Secretaries 

(a) The General ^Secretaries shall be in eharf^e of the office of the A. I. C. C. 
and the Working; Committee. 

(b) The General tSecretaries shall be responsible for the publication of the 
report of the prroccedinKS of the Annual or Hpecial Session in co-operation with 
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tho Provincial Commiltcc concerned. Such report shall be i)ublishod as soon as 
possible and not later (lian four months after the Session. 

(c) The General Sccrelarics shall prepare the report of tlie A. I. 0. 0. and "the 
Workinfi; CouJiniltee dining;’ their period of office and submit il, Jwith a full account 
of the funds which may have come into their hands, to the mcetinji: of the 
A. J. 0. C. immediately before the Annual Session. 

Article A'F— Vacancies 

The oftleo of a delep:nj.e or a member of the A. I. 0. 0. or n Proviiicisl Ck)np;ress 
Committee shall he vacated by resignation, death, or prolonged abs( nee from India 
and such vacancy shall be lilicd by the Provincial Congress Committee concerned in 
tlie, same matter in which tlu' vacaung memher was chosen. A vacancy on the 
Working Committee shall be lithd by the Presielcut. 

A) tide Ad7— Fractions 

Where ther(‘ is a question of eonsidering the value of Iraclions, a fraclion of 
one and a half more shall be treated as one, and less than one atid a half 
ns y.ero. 

Adide AdV/.— Langua^o*e 

(a) The proceedings of the (longress. tlu' All India (Vngress Committee and 
the ^Vf;rking Committee shall ordinarily be coiuhiclcd jji Hindustani. I'lie Eeq>!ish 
language, or any provincial language may be used if the speaker is unable to speak in 
IHiuluBtsni or wfK'iiever jM-rmiited by the President. 

d)} 'Idle proceedings of the Provineial Congress Committees shall ordinarily be 
conducted in the language of the province conecined. Hindustani ncay also 
be \iscd. 

Adide A 177 /.—Transitory Provisions 

fa) On these anjcndinenfs to th(' Constitution coming into force the A. 1. (d. C. 
sha)' eonsist of riot more than ]()0 mcmliers appointed as stated in the Appendix. 

(b) The members of the I’rovineial Congress (’ommitpas which arc' innelioinnir 
or are about to function shall, from among themsehes. elect liy single; transferable 
vote the members of the A. 1. (k Ct. mentioned in clause (a). 

(o', Where a Provincial C'ongress Cnmmitlc'e at presuit consists of more than 
100 members the sitting members of such eommittee shall (ha-t fiom among tln iii- 
selves by single transfcralile vote lOO members includmu tin' A. I. C. Cl member to 
coriBlitiite ihe new ]h-(nineial Okmgress Committee uim(r Ibis ( Vmstitntjon, 

(d) d li(' Ih’ovin-ial Congress IkunrnitUr rt constii uted under einu-e (c) shall 
elect its ('lljce-bc'arers. 

(e) d’h(' votes at the eleelions under (b) and (c) may lie rceordeil either at a 
meeting held for the pur[)Oso or on ballot |,‘apeis sent fiy jiosi. 

(f) All such elictions shall be held and a rcpoii thereon submitted to the 
Working Committee on or before the loth .lanuary JlG.b. 

(g) Every Provineial Cungrtss Committee shaib beiorc the L\Sdi of I'ebruary 
llHo. submit for the approval of the Working Committee a report on the allairs (d 
of its jirovince and a draft constitution for the same not inconsistent with this 
(V)nstilution and the rules made ihi'rerrnder. 

(h) ddre Provincial Constitutions shall come into ojicration on their being 
approved by the Working Committee. 

(i) Hce Article VI J I (c) (i). 

(j) See Article VIJl (c) (u)* 

(k) ^ Notwilhslariding Article II J and V (a) and (b) (;i) a person otherwise duly 
qualified shall be eligible for election to an officer or to membership of a committee 
lu’ior to Ist July 19:1.0. 

(l) Notwithstanding the provisions relating to the election of the President by 
the delegatee under this CoiiKtitmion, the President of the 48th Session of the 
Congress viz. Sjt. liajendra IT'asad shall continue to hold office as if he was 
elected hereunder. 

(m) The President of the 48th Session of ihe Congress shall nominate fourteen 
members of the Working Committee including three General Secretaries and not 
more than two Treasurers from the members of the present A. I. C. C. 

Ui) The Working Committee may make such transitory regulation not inconsis- 
tent with the foregoing to meet any situation that may arise in the transitional 
period. 
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APPEND IjX. 

The number of members of the All India Congress Committee allotted to the 
did'erent provinces in accordance with Arts. VII and XVIII respectively of the 


Constitution. 

Maximum of dele- 

A. 1. C. C. 

Provinces 

gates returnable 
under Arl. VI (f) (ii)’ 

members 

allotted 

1. Ajmer 


3 

2. Andhra 


11 

3. Assam 


2 

4. Bchar 

1 ... 

IG 

5. Bengal and Surma Valley 


23 

G. Berar 


3 

7. Bombay (City) 


3 

8. Burma 


G 

9. Central Provinces (Marathi) 


3 

10. Delhi 


3 

11. Cujarat 


G 

12. Karnatak 


7 

13. Kerala 


4 

14. Mahakoshal (0. P.— Hindustani) 


0 

15. Maharashtra 


8 

IG, N. W. F. Province 


2 

17. Punjab 


16 

18. Sindh 


4 

19. Tamil Nadu 


12 

20. United Provinces 


22 

21. Utkal 


G 

Total 

11 


IGG 


INSTRUCTIONS AND INTERPRETATIONS 

For Ihc proper working of the m'w Const itniion and for the guidance of Pro- 
viucial Congress Commit tees, the following rules and J'suggestions were made by 
the Congress Working (Jommittec at their meeting held at Patna gin December 5, (J 
and 7, 1934. 

Arl II. 

The minimum number required to form a Congress organisation in any locality 
in I'xed to 5 luembi'rB. 

Art III . — Membership 

Application for membership in form A with duplicate giving all particulars 
and ceriitieate. of membership in form 1>, all the three may preferably be in one 
book of triplicate forms. 

Laying down of lurthcr details as to keeping of registers of members by the 
primary, the district or the Provincial Congress Committees wherever necessary is 
left to the P. C. Cs. themselves. The minimum that the constitution requires is 
that there be one form of application with the primary committee and its duplicate 
with the P. C. C. and the certificate of moraborship witli the member. 

Each primary committee must send to the province the duplicate forms of mem- 
bers enrolled within a month of their enrolment, and the province should send list 
of such members to the All India Congress Committee office within one month of 
the receipt of these from the subordinate commiUees.t 


^These figures will be announced later on by the Working Committee. 

t(Note.— The Working Committee suggests to the P. C. Cs, that if possible they 
should print on the back of the membership certificates the Karachi Congress reso- 
lution on Fundamental Eights and Duties and Economic Programme as finally 
shaped by the A. I. C. C. at Bombay on Gth August 1931 and abridged by the 
Working Committee at Wardha on I3tn Juno 1934.) 
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Art rV{c) 

The existing assignment of the Indian States to the difrorent provinces is con- 
firmed by the WorJiing Committee. 

Art V {h) 

Every Congress Com mi I too should k-x'p a list of members who desire to stand 
as candidates for an ollice or for membership of a Congress Committee. 

Art (h) (ii) — Forms of Manual Labour 

The Working Committee is of ojiinion that the easiest and the most suitable 
form of nninual labour is spinning. It however proscribes nliernative forms, 

(1) Ciniiiiig, {'2) Carding, (3) Weaving, (J) Dyeinir, (5) Tailoring. (Gi Knitting, 
(7) Carpentry, (cS) Smithy, (9) llnilding unrk, ilO) Nursing, (11) Distributing on 
font medical aid in villagr-s, (]2) Jlauking khadi and the j>rodncls of village industries, 
(13) HIcsHcnger'H work done on foot, (If) tSeavenging, (lb) Undertaking sanitary 
measures Jik(' eleamng of tanks, wells, etc. 

1*. C. Cs. will see that tht' mamial labour preserilied is duly performed by 
insiFling upon the jirodiietion of a cer^if'eate in iJiat bidialf from persons or 
Congrc'''^ qfiice-bearci's specially named for the luirpose, or take such other steps 
as they iliink necessary iur tlu' due enforeement ol the labour cJaiisi 

it shall be e))cn to members to oiler their work consed'dated for a period of 
SIX riiooths. Tile F. C. Cs. may arrange to receive the lalioiir or its jirodiict in 
such form and such instalments as they may think fit to prescribe having regard 
to local cireiiinstiinces. (Spinning or other form of manna! labour may be 
pciforiiu'd eiihcr dirccily for any Congress oigauisation or any institution afliliated 
ic the Congress or recognised in that behalf by the F. Ck Cs. from time to lime, 
c. g. local branches of A. I, tS. A., the Harijiin Sangh, the All India Village 
Jnduslrit'S Association or any other charitable, philaulhro))!c or public institution. 

The F. C. Cs. may arrange for the leecipt of the yarn with the A. 1. 8. A. or 
its provincial branches. A eertilieate given by any of these organisations should be 
(Icdin d Rutlieient. The A. I. (k C. has some arratigenu iit ^yilh the A. 1. 8, A. 
already. I5y this arrangement a person getting ceitilieate of numibership of the 
ABHoeiation will be considered to have fnllilled the conditions of manual labour 
as laid down here. (The Bubseiipiion for the nundcTtUip of ‘he A. i. 8. A, is 
lOUU yards per month of we]l-S])un yarn of more tlian LO counts). Any nnmlicr 
of the tjOngrcBs under Articles 111, V (a), ued V (b) (i) can however send to the 
head oilicc of tlie [A. J. 8. A. bOO yards of tin; stforesaid yarn and get a certificate 
from it and bo entitled to stand as a candidal e for any oflic- or eommiiiee. It must 

be understood tliai yarn or any other labour given is in addition to the. fee of four 

an mis. 

The value of 500 yards of well-spun yarn of 10 counts h: half an anna. Other 
manual labour has got to b(‘ of Ihe duration of S hours |iei' mouth the value of 

which in no case should be less than half an anna. It may veiy well, and it will 

always, be more than that. 

Article r, 17, 17/, 17//, IX and VA-Time Table 

To avoid any confusion in regard to dales for the enrolment of members, election 
to ihe delegates, formation of F. C. Cs, election to the A. 1. C. C. and of the 
Congress Fresident, the following Time Tabic was framed by the Committee. 


1. Ihc C’ongrcRs ordinarily to meet at the end of February. 

2. Annquneemeiit of the election of the Fri;sident 31fit January. 

3. Keceipt in the A. 1. C. C. ollice of results of the voting 

in the provinces in regard to the presidential election... 24th January. 

4. Meeting of delegates for electing the Fresident 17tb January. 

5. Keceipt of lists of delegates by the A. 1. C. C. office from 

the F. C. Cs 3rd January. 

C. Keceipt of names of delegates by the F. C. Cs. 

from districLs 2l8t December. 

7. Election of delegates in districts 14th December, 

o. Kcccipt by juovinces from the A. I. G. C. ofiice 

of figures of jirovineini quotas of delegates ]4th November. 

t}< Despatch of above quotas by the A. I. C. 0. office 7th November. 
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10. Receipt by the A. I. 0. C. office from the P. C. 

0«. of lists of qualified Conp^ress members 
for fixing provincial quota of delegates 

11. Receipt by the P. C. Cs of above lists from 

the Primary Commitiecs 

12. Despatch by the Primary (Joinraiitcea cf above lists 

13. Last date for enrolment as a Congress member 

for being qualified to vote at the elections 
referred to in this Time Table 

^rt XI 

For the certificate to be issued by the Hecretary of a P. 0. C. to one duly 
elected to the A. 1. C. C. sec Appendix E. 

Art VITI (b) (io) 

The Working Committee decided that the provincial contributions to the A. I. 
C. C. should remam the same .as before. Th(3 Committee however allowed the 
money to be paid in two quarterly instalinonts if any province considered such an 
arrangement convenient. The last date for paying the first instalment is 28Lji 
February, 1935. 


28th October. 

18th October. 
11th October. 

11th April 


Article XVIII {a) under CL (w)— Tran»itory Provisions 

The Executive Committee of every P. C. C. is at liberty to carry out the reduc- 
tion prescribed in clause (e) of Art. XVllI by arranging for a proportionate reduc- 
tion in each district by i.lie vole of the existing members of the 1*. C. C. representing 
that district, instead of all the lucinbers of the P. C. C., the method ot single trans* 
ferablo vote being followed in this case also. 

Art. XVIII [b] and (c) 

Interpreting clauses (bi and (c) of Art XVI ll. th(‘ Working Committee gave its 
opinion that in the pr.ovinces th(‘ reduced (piota of members to A. 1. C 0 during 
the transitory period might be elected by the whole P. C. C. as it ’stood at 
present, or after the reduction of the *P. C, C. to 109 members, wherever such 
reduction was necessary. 

Art XVm [Jf) 

The transitory provision, Art. XVIfl (k) contemplates the formation of Congress 
Exceutives and Committees undt r the new rul<>a on or after the Ist of July 1935. 
fherefore, ev 3n when the mnv executives arc not foriU'.'d on that date, or till they are 
lonnod. In case of vacancies only such members will be entitled to vote rs might 
have been enrolled six months earlier. Art. V (a), and only such members can 
stand as candidates as may have, in addiilon, given 3000 yards of well-spun yam 
counlH or pi-rformed other manual labour as prescribed by"^ the 
Working Ooniraitlee at its last meeting. Art. V (b). Any vacancy occurring before 
1st July, 1935 shall be filled in accordance with the provisions of tlie old 
constitution. 

Habitual KhaJdar Wtarer 

On a reference being made as to the definition of the term “habit nal wearer 
wholly of hand-spun and hand-woven khaddar" in An. V clause (b) (i), the Work- 
nig Committee was of opinion that the definiiion given in the (ollowing t rms by 
8ardar Vallabhbhai Patel in a communicaMon to ih" lierar l\ C. C. corrccily 
represented their view. 

1. “When a man wears clothes made of Khadi ns a matter of habit, he is a 
habitual wearer. If, tbcrefoiv’, for any just cause ho cannot use khadi on some 
occasions, he does not cease to be a habitual wearer. 

2. But if a person appears at Congress functions in clothes not made of khadi 

he will be presumed not to be a habitual wearer of khndi. ’ 

3. Habitual wear of clothes made of khadi means all clothes from top to toe 
made of hand-spun and hand-woven khadi. 

4. When it is pointed out to the Chair or when the Chairman of a Congress 

meeting himself knows that a voter or candidate is not wearing khadi clothes at 
that meeting, he is bound to rule that the person is not a habit md wearer insnits 
of hii protestation to the contrary ” * 

28 
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Proceedings oilhe Working Committee 

Patna — 5lh, 6lh and 7lh December 1934 
Formation of the Committee 

On the terminiition of the Bombay Session of the Indian National Congress, Bahu 
liajcndra Prasad, the C’on^rcss President, made an unnouueemcnt on dOth October, 
1934, nominating; his colleagues on the Working C'oinmiltec. The following were the 
members so nominated ; 

i. Sardar Vallabhhhai l\itd 2. Dr. M. A, Ansari 3. Maulana Ahul Kalam 
Azad 4. Mrs. Sarojini Naidu 6, Sdh Janmalal Bajaj 6. Syt. C. Rajagopal- 
achariar 7. Khan Abdul (Jaf/ar Khan S. Sardar Sardtil Singh Caveeshar 9. 
Dr. Pattabhi Sitara7nayi/a JO. Syt. Uangadharrao Deshpande 11. Syt. Jairamdas 
Doulatrarn l2. Pandit Jaivaharlal Nehru 13. Sijcd Mahniud l4. J. B, Kripalani. 

The last three were nominated ns the General Secretaries. Syt. J. B. Kripalani 
was to be the working General Secretary. Seth Janmalal Bajaj was nominated as 
Treasurer. The President also announced that during the enforced absence of Pandit 
Jaivaharlal Nehru, Syt. K. F. Nariman was to act as a member of the Committee 
and Syi. Jairamdas ‘Doulatrarn as one of General Secretaries. 

First Meeting of the Committee 

The first meeting of the Working Gommittee was held at Patna on December b, 0 
and V, PG4, Babu Uajendra Prasad presiding. The following mmulx'rs wtsre present: 
1. Sardar Vallahhbhai J^atcl 2. Dr. ill. A. Ansari 3. Maulana Abul Kalam Azad 
4. Mrs. Sarojini Naidu 5. Syt. C Pajagopalchariar 6. Sardar Sardul Singh 
Caveesher 7. Dr. Pattabhi SUarainayya S. Syt. Dangadharras Deshpande 9. Syt. 
K. F. Nariman 10. Dr. Syrd Mahmud it. Syt. Jairamdas Doulatrarn 12. Syt. J. 
B. Kripalani. Syt. Bhulabkai Dcasi and Dr. B. 0. Uuij attended the meeting 
by special invitation. 

The minutes of the last meeting of the Committee held in Bombay from 20tb 
to 2yth Octobor, 1934, were confirmed. 

Expenditure Sanctioned 

A Btatcmcnt of accounts of the A. I. G. G. olBct for October and November, 
1934, was ])laeed befon' the meeling and passed. 

There was an excess expenditure of 2So under “Travelling ExpenBos”. This 
was Bunelioned. Under tlie same head a fiiriher .•'Miin ol Its loUO was sanctioned 
lor (he remaining four months ending with Hlareb. 193.0. 

The Gummiltee passed (he following lesolulions : — 

Joint Parliamentary Committee Report 

When as the (Vingress has after full and earnest eonsideration rcfiolved that 
the scheme of fulure Government of India adumbrated in the White Bipcr be 
rejected and the only satisfaetory alternative is a constitution drawn up by a 
Constituent Assembly ; 

And the said n jection and demand for a constituent Assembly has been endorsed 
in a clear and unambiguous manner by the country, at the recent general election 
to the Legislative Assembly ; 

And wheri’as the proposals made in tin; Joint Parliamentary Gommittee report 
are in several respects even worse then (hose contained in the White Paper and 
have been condemned by almost every shade of opinion in India as reactionary 
and unacceptable ; 

And whereas the Joint Parliamentary Committee scheme designed as it is to 
facilitate and perpetuate the domination and exploitation of this country by an 
alien people under a costly mask is ^fraught with greater mischief and danger than 
even the present constitution ; 

This Committee is of opinion that the said scheme should be rejected, well 
knowing that the rejection must involve the necessity of struggling under the 
present constitution, humiliating and intolerable as it is, until it is replaced by one 
framed by a Constituent Assembly in accordance with the Congress resolulion on 
the subject. 
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This Commitfeo rcqueaffl the members of the Assembly to reject the scheme of 
Government soupjht to b (3 thrust ufjou India in the name of reform and appeals to 
the nation to support the Ooiif^ress in every step that it may decide upon to secure 
the national objective of Purna Swaraj. 

Immediate Programme 

While con^ratulatini!; the country on the faith and confidence it has shown in 
the leadership of the Con^rress liy the splendid response it has pjiven iu the recent 
Assembly elections, this Oommiltee is of opinion that al Cou^>;resH orKanizations 
and Con^ressniGMi sli )uld now concentrate their attention lor the next throe 
months on 

1. enrolment of C)iii:^fess members and or/^aniz ition of Congress Committees 
under the new constituticn : 

2. collection of aceiirat * and u-'dal local data with a view to assist the revival 
of villap^e industries under the \I1 India Villa;;<> Induslries Association ; 

3. further education of tlie masses in tlie ideas contained in the Congress reso- 
lution on the fiindaiiiontal rights and duties and the eeonomie [iropjramnie passed 
at Karachi and amplilied by the All India Con^Toss Committee at Bombay. 

Condolence 

1. This Committee records ifs heart-felt sorrow over the sad and sudden death 
of Syt. B. N, Sasrnal. In him the nation in {j^ern'ral and Bengal in particular have 
lost a true pitnot and a < 3 ;reat oif^aniser. The Committee conveys its sincere con- 
dolence to the bereaved. 

2. This CommitU'e conveys its sincere condolence to Syt. Sarat Chandra Bose 
and Syt. Suhhash Chandra Bose and other members of the family Over the passiiif^ 
9 way of Bui Bahadur Janahinath Bose. 

Restrictions on Syt. Subhas Chandra Bose 

This Committee (Iqiloris the action of the 'Government for the irritating; and 
hnmiliatinp: restrictions plan' 1 upon the liberty and movements of Syt. Suhitash 
Chandia AVise at a time when he was alllieted with f;reat personal loss and sorrow 
and when th- si ite of h's own de!i-,;it'‘ henlih should have dictated a more humane 
treatment. 

Council Members and Khadi 

Tlie Workiiu; (- numittce is of opinion tint all the Conf^ress members in 
the leq:isl;itiires should be habitual wearers of khaddar in terms of Art. V (b) 
ti) of the Con n’css eonstitutio i and requested them strictly to adhere to this rule. 

Communal Award 

On a reference biant; made by some members of the Nationalist Party in Benfcal 
IV.r a reconsidt ration of tlie communal formula of tlu' {'toiu^ress, In view of the adverse 
verdict of the Hindu eleennrate in B ni^^al expressed throiiLdi the result of the recent 
yVssembly elections, the Working Committee recorded tlio following opinion : 

“The policy of th^ (kuip;reRS in tho matter of the Communal Award is already 
recorded in a resolution passed at the B unhay session of the Indian National 
Conpircss. The fact that in some eonstitucneies or in several constituencies in one 
province some Coiipjress men have ehos m to ditrer from the Coni^ress policy on this 
matter and have been elected, does not and cannot affect the Con<;ress policy until 
tho same is reconsidered and revised by the Con^rresa, particularly when tho 
said policy has been overwh('lmin<;ly endorsed in the country at larf;(\ Until then 
all Oougressraen and Oon^oess orirariizations are expected to abstain from workin^^ 
against the policy of the Congress as solemnly decided^’. 

Indian States 

The official Congress policy towards the Indian Btatea was rc-stated by the 
President in a public pronouncement which ran as follows 

“Questions have Ix^en raised regarding the attitude of tho Congress towards the 
Indian States. The Congress attitude was defined at the Calcutta session in 1928. 
No occasion has arisen since then to make any pronouncement on the Congress 
altitude. Therefore tlie Calcutta resolution must be taken as the Congress policy. 
Tho resolution runs as follows : 
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“Thi« OonsreKs iir^cs on tho Rulinp; Princes of the Indian States to introduce 
responsible government bused on representative institutions in the States and to 
immediately issue proclarnatioiis or enact laws {guaranteeing elementary and funda- 
mental rights of citizenship such as rights of association, free speech, free Press, and 
security of person and property. This Congress further assures the people of tho 
Indian States of its sympathy with and support to their legitimate and peaceful 
struggle for the attainment of full responsible government in the States’. 

“My attention has also been drawn to a circular of the Travancore Government 
in which responsible leaders are snpiiosed to have disapproved of Congressmen in 
Indian States forming Congress Committees. So far as I am aware, no responsible 
Congress loader has expressed sneh an opinion. On the contrary there would bo 
surprise in Congress circles if Congress Commit I cos and activit ies, especially of a 
constructive nature, were prohibited. The fiaditional attitude of the Congress has 
beer, one of fri('ndiineHH towards fndian Btati'S and of non-interference with their 
administration, and it is but meet to expect reciprocity from the States.*’ 

Assignment of Dhalbhum 

On the question of assienment of Dhalbhum, the Committee decided that tho 
pn.sent arrangement ehould not be disturbed. Dhalbhum, therefore, remaini? as 
before a jiart of the Congress proviiu-.c of Bohar. 

Congress Socialists 

lae resolutions of the All India Congress Soeialist Conferenoe were placed before 
ihf) Ccuimittee, A letter from the IT. P. Provincial Congress (’ornmittee enclosing 
copi^.R )f Aeharya Narrndra Devas resolution at the P. C. C. W'as also placed 
before the Coraniittee. 


APPENDIX A 

Fundamental Rights and Duties and Economic Programme 

Tht' Karachi Congrt'ss resolution on Fundament'll Rights and Economic Pro- 
gramme was varied as follow's by the All India CongresB Cornmi’.iee in its meeting 
held in Bombay on August 6, 7, and B, 193J : — 

“This Congress is of opinion that to enaiilo the ni.'.ssoR to appreciate what 
•‘Bwnraj”, ns eoncrived by the (Tongress, will mean to them, it is diHirable to state 
the position of the Congress in a manner easily undrstood by them. In order to end 
the oxjiloitation of the massi's, political freedom must iiK'Iu'.h^ r< tl economic freedom 
of tHe starving millions. The Congress therefore declares that any constitution 
which may ho agreed to on its behalf should provide, or enable the Bwaraj Govern- 
ment to provide, the following. 

Fundamental Rights and Duties 

1. ti) Every citiren of India has tho right iT fro;; expression of opinion, the 
right of free association and eonibination, and the right to assemble peacefully 
and without arms for purpose not opposed to law nr morality. 

(li) Ev(My eili^en shall enjoy fnedom of eonseivuce and the right freely to 
profess and piaetise his religion, subject to public order and morality. 

(iii) The cull lire, language and script of the ininoriiu^s and of the different linguistic 
ari'as shall be pi of eel ed. 

(iv) All citizais are equal before the law, irrespective of religion, caste, creed 
or sex. 

(v) No disability attaches to any citizen by reason of his or her religion, caste, 
creed or sex, in regard to public employment, office of power or honour, and in tho 
exercise of any trade or calling. 

(vi) All eiiizens have equal rights and duties in regard to wells, tanks, roadi 
schools and places of public resort, maintained out of State or local funds, oj 
Uedicated by private persons for the use of tho general public. 

(vii) Every citizen has the right to keep and boar arms, in accordance with 
regulations and reservations made in that behalf. 
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(viii) No perfion shall be deprived of his liberty nor shall his dwelling or 
property be entered, seqiieHtered, or confiseated, save in aecordanco with law, 

(ix) The State shall (jbservo neutrality in regard to all religions. 

(x) The franchise shall bo on the basis of universal adult suflragc. 

(xi) The Stale shall provide for free and compulsory primary education. 

(xii) The State shall confer no titles. 

(xiii) There shall be no capital punishment. 

(xiv) Every citizen is free to move throughout India and to stay and settle to any 
])art thereof, to acquire property and to follow any travlo or calling, and to bn 
treated equally with regard to h'gal prosecution or jirotection in all parts of 
India. 

Labour 

2. (a) The organisation of economic life must conform to the principle of 
iusticc, to the end that it may secure a 'idcecnt siandard of living. 

(1)) The State shall safeguard the iMtercHlH of industrial workers and shall soeurc 
for them, by sudahU; !'’gisi.Oioii and in other ways, a living wage, hci'ihy ooridi- 
tions of work, limited hours of labour, enb ible mic’iio-'ry nr llie seltlionont of 
disputi'R between employers andwoikmci, and Duotecliori against th“ economic 
eofiR(‘()uences of old ago. sickness and unemployment. 

3. Labour to be freed from serfdom and conditions hewdering on serfdom. 

4. Protection of women workers, and C'pecialiy , ad-apiaie provision for leave 
during maternity period. 

.b, (thddren of scliool going ng ' shall not ho ernployi’il in mim’S and factories. 

t). Peasants and workers shall have the right to form unions to protect their 
interest. 

Taxation and Expenditure 

7. The system of land tenure and reveniK' and rent sh dl lie reformi'd and an 
equitable adjustment made of the burden on agri'Mih nral hind, immediately giving 
relief to I he smaller peasantry, by a suhslnnihd reduction of ngrieuliurai rent 
and revenue now paid by tacm, and in case of Uiice.onoinie holdings, exempting 
them from ri'rit, so long as 'cs-^ary, wiih such relief as inay he jnst and n<;<’.('ssary 
to holders of small esiates aflecli'd by Hiich eximiption or rediietion in nnit, and 
to the same end, imposing a graded tax on net, bi- ouvs fionni land ahovo a reason- 
able minimum. 

8. Death duties on a graduated scale, shall !»e b vied on ]wopcrty above a fixed 
minimnni, 

h. There shall he drastic rediK'tion nf mditary expenditurr s) as to bring it down 
to at ieam one half of the prestuU, seide. 

iO Expenditure and salaries in civil departments bhall he largily reduced. N(' 
scrvnnt (\f the State, other tlian speciidly employed expeits and tlm like, shall he 
)>aid above a certain fixed figure, which should not ordinarily i xcced Us. 500 per 
month. 

11. No duty shall be levied on salt maimf.acjiired in India. 

Economic and Social Programme '' 

12. The State shall protiaU, indigenous cloth ; and for this purpose pursue the 
policy of ('xclusion of foreign eloih ami foreign yarn from the country and adopt 
such other nieasuros as may be found necessary. 'Phe Slate shall also protect 
other iiuligonouB industries, when necessary, against foreign eonipetition. 

13. Intoxicating drinks and drugs shall be totally prohibited, except for medi- 
cinal purposes. 

14. Currency and exchange shall be regulated in the national in I crest. 

15. The State shall own or control key industries and services, mineral reRrmrees, 
railways, waterways, shipping and ollnr means of public transport. 

in, Relief of agricultural indebtedness and control of usury — direct and indirect. 

17. The State shall provide for the military training of citizens so as to organ i8« 
a means of national defence apart from the regular military forces. 

APPENDIX B 

Constructive Programme of the Congress 

The following resolution on Constructive Programme was adopted by the Work- 
ing Committee of the Congresi which met at Wardha on Jane 12 and 13, 1934 : 
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In view of Iho removal of the ban on Confjrcsfl or^^^anizations, the Working Com- 
mittee ndviHLs responsible t\)n^rfBs Avorkers to expedite the reorganization of Con- 
gress Commitlecs wiihin (heir respeetivc jurisdictions and engage Congressmen in 
the various const ruetive activities, particularly 

(a) production of khaddar through Hclf-spinning and spread thereof, within the 
area of product ion. and such further asHiBlance to the All-India Spinners’ Associa- 
tion as is within their power. 

(b) removal of iintouehability 

(c) promotion of inter-communal unity 

(d) promotion of total absiincnee from intoxicating drinks and drugs and adro- 
ency of prohibition 

C‘) promotion of education on national lines 

(f) promotion of development of useful small industries 

(g) organizfit 'on and reeonstruelion of village life in its eeonomie, edncatioual, 
social and liygienie aspeets 

(h) spread of useful knowledge among the adult population in the villages. 

(i) organization of induslrial labour 

(j) and such oihi^r ar-l:vitieH as may commend themselves to (''tongrcPfi workers 
and organizations, which are n(»t inconsistent with the I'onpreSB objective or gineral 
policy and which will not. involve any form of civil resistance. 


NOTES 

Village Industries^ Association 

fn nerordanoe with the ("ongress resolution in this behalf Gandhiji issued tbs 
following statement to the Press on December 15, lO.'M announeing the formation of 
the Hoard of Management of the Village InduBtricB’ Association : 

'The Congress resolution in the matter contemplated the creation, of a self-acting, 
independent and non-political organisation, consisting of men and women whoso 
})rltr,nry aim in life would he identification w’ilh the villagers and promotion 
of^their welfare. The following friends, having nnderstood tlie imidications of their 
olnigalion, have consented to form the Association of which they beeonio both 
fonndalion mernbeis and the first Board of Management — Sjt. Rhrikrishandas Jajoo, 
President and Treasurer : Mr. J. Kumnraiipa. Organiser and nceretary ; Shrimali 
ftosiben Captain : Dr. Khan Saheb. Sri Shoorji Valiahlida", Dr, Prafulla Cliandra 
Ghosh, Shri Laxrnidas Piirshottnm and Shri Shaiikerlal Banker, dhiy Avill have 
power to add to their number. 

The function of the Board will he to define the programmi^ t.f village reconstruc- 
tion work fnmi time to time, to co-ordinafc the policy followed in the difieri'nt 
eenfri'H, to collect, collafe and eirenl.atc the information gathereii from workers or 
agents as to the aelnal condition of existing village industries, both those that may 
be flourishing or (hose that may be perishing, also as to the e(amomie, moral and 
lihysieal condition of villagers, to carry on research work with the help of siiecialists 
and experts and to discover and create a iiiaiket for (he surfilus village 
mamifaetures. The Board will rttllcct such funds as may he rerjuired for the due 
discharge of its functions. As the secret of lh(- suecess of the policy of this 
Association will be in making the villagers sdf-n limit and self-supporting, its 
programme must not be eoatly. The idea is, therefore, to work with as little outlay 
as possible. 

It follows, therefore, that deecntr.alisation must be the key note of the Board’s 
policy nnd the area will be divided into as many areas as there may be workers or 
agents who will work, organise and be re.sponsible to the Jloard for the carrying out 
of its programme in their resneetive areas. _ - u i ■ 

The workers or agents wdll ho selected from those who, eonsislently with their 
preoeeiipation of earning their livelihood, will give their whole time to the work of 
the Association. Po far as possible the agents will be honorary. They wull collect 
what funds may he necessary for the organisation of their areas. It may be that 
the Board will not get many unpaid agents. It will be satisfied as a start even if a 
few^’districts are thoroughly organised and demonstrated to be economically and 
otherwise successful. The lists of agents will be published from time to time. 

The Board cannot carry on research work without the help of experts. And 
since experts cannot be expected to give their whole time and thought to the work 
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of the ABeociation I lent requeata to 8e7eral friendi If they would allow thelri'nanies 
to appear on the Board of Advisere. 

Bo far the followiiif^ friends have kindly consented to be on It— Dr. Rabindra 
Nath Tagore. Sir J. 0. Bose, Bir P. 0. Roy, Sir C. V. Raman, Mr. V, Ramdas 
Pantulu, Mr. Jamal Moharaed Saheb, Seth Ghanshyaradas Birla, Sir Purhottamdas 
ThakurdaSj Sir S. Pochkanawala, Prof. Sam Higginbotham, Dr. Jivaraj^Mehta, Dr. 
M. A. Ansri, Major General Sir Jiobert Macarrison, Dr. Rajab Alii Patel, Dr. 
B. Snbba Kao. Dr. B. C. Roy, <%; Dr. Puriishottam Patel Wardha I has been 
chosen as the head(|uarters because of its being centrally situated, being a junction 
station and being rather a glorified village than a city. 

Although I have several names before me of friends who have undertaken to 
act as agents to the Association I would request these correspondents ^as well as 
others to offer their names to the Organiser and Secretary, Shri J. C). Kunyirappa, 
Wardha. i have transferred to him all the names and papers received by me’’. 

Constitution of 
The All India Village Industries’ Association 

The Association contemplated by the resolution and regarding.'* village industries 
passed by the Indian National Congress at its session held on 'i7th October, 19J4 
at Bombay and known as the All India Village Industries’ Association’ i. e. Akhil 
Bharat Gram Udyog Bangha, is hereby formed. 

The object of the Association shall be the village reorganisation and reconstruc- 
tion including the revival, cncouragcrnent and improvement of village Industries and 
the moral and physical advancement, and for the fulfilment of Its object the Asso- 
ciation shall r.uHf! funds to carry on research work, publish Literature, organise pro- 
paganda, establish agencies, devise measures for the improvement of village tool# 
and do everything that may be necessary for the furtherance of Its object. 

The Association shall work under the guidance and advice of Gandhiji. 

Th(' Association shall consist of (a) board of management (b) members (c) agents 
(d) honorary workers (e) paid whole-time workers aricT (f) associates and shall also 
have a board of advisers. 

Membership 

Any person who subscribes to the pledge hereto annexed and Is recommended 
by a member or any one of the duly auinoriscd agents of the Association and 
whose admission Is approved by the board of management shall be a member. 

Any ])erson who sympathises with the object of the Association, aud pays an 
annual .iubscriiii.ou of not less than Rs. 100 shall be an associate aud any person 
who [lays a lump sum of Ks 1,000 may be cnrollud as life associate. 

Advisers shall be those who coii.sistently w'ith their pre-ocupations agree to give 
tt'.e free benefit of their special knowledge to the Association whenever they ar« 
coiibuUed. 

Board of Management 

The following foundation members shall be the first board ,of management to 
hold office for three years : Bliri Bbriknshuadas Jajoo, J. H Kumarappa, Bhri Goshi 
Ben, M. B. Captain, Dr. Kh.an Bahcb, Bhoorjl Vallabdas. Dr. Profulla Chandra 
Ghosh, Bhri Laxmidas Pnrshottara Ashar and Bhankarlal Banker. Tliereafter the 
members shall elect the Board of Management to hold office for a period of three 
years. 

The Board of Management shall be In full charge of the affairs of the Associa- 
tion to hold funds and properties for it and shall have power to add to their num- 
ber from among duly enrolled members provided that the total strength does not 
exceed twenty. 

The Board of Management shall maintain proper books of accounts which shall 
be duly audited aud which shall be open to public inspection. 

Board’s Power 

The Board of Management shall have power to frame bye-laws for the carrying 
out of the objects of the Association. 

With the exception of the objects clause, it will bo open to the Board of Mana- 
gement to alter or amend or annul to this constitution by the consent of thrcf- 
fourths of the then existing members of the Board of Management. 
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Thfi board of miiiiH^ernfinfc fihall have power to appoint trustees and to hold funds 
and properties on behalf of the Association, 

The Pledge 

Having read the constitution and rules of the All-Jndia Vdlage Industries’ Asso- 
ciation J otl'or to be a member thereof, and God helping, promise to devote the best 
part of my energy and talents to the furtherance of its object, which ia the all- 
round w(‘lfare of the vdlagcs of India. 

^0 long as 1 remain a member of the Association, I shall not take part in any 
campaign ot civil disobedience. 

In the discharge of my duties f shall seek the assiRtanec and eo-operation of 
all those who may be willing to give them irrespective of diirerenccs in politics. 

To the best of my ability 1 shall strive to live up to the ideals of Lho Associa- 
tion and })refcr the use i^f villng(3 nianufuciures to any other. 

In the prosecution of ray obligations to the; vilbigirs, I shall recognise no dis- 
tinction between man and man. 


Assembly Elections 

The Ccogrees achieved a phenomenal success at the recent Assembly elections. 
It has <iaptnnd all seals tn Madras, Orissa, U. P., and 0. P., which were open to 

tlie genera! elect orat.cs. In n7any constituencies the Unngress candidatos vv'>n their 
seats by enormous majorilies. nod in some cases lh »3 majority was so great that 
tlieir upjinueidH had to forfi'it cvtiii their HC'*uritieH, 

I'lie (Congress lot:t 2 seats in the Punjab and 3 seats in Bengal, one scat in 
Ajrac* and oik^ seat in Bombay. Out of thi'sc seven, four were lost to Oongressmon 
of the Nationalist Party who mnst be included among Congress members inasmuch 
as they are pledgi'd to vote with the Congress in all matters except the fpiestion of 
the Communal Award. The Congress has also captured some of the Muslim 
seats. 

The success of the Congress at the polls proved beyond doubt that it was the 
onl> orgHnisation lii India which represented the people at large and that the 
Btrength and etlieaey of its organisation reiuaiticd unimpaired inspite of the terrible 
repression during the C. D. movement. 

The names of successfui Congress candidates together with the names of consti- 
tuencies from which they hav(5 b( 3 cn returned are given below. The list also 
contains the names of oth* r elec!>'d members who will HU[)port the Congrearf m the 
AsBcmbly. 

Names of Congress Candidates Returned to the Assembly 

Assara—l. Mr. N. Bakdoloi — Upper Assam. 2. Mr. B. Iv. Das -{Syihet. 

Bengal— 3. Mr. SiiRYA KiiMAii SiioME — Dacca—Mymcnsingh. 4. Mr. Adpdl 
Vaul Baupj - Jtajshiihi. 

Bihar— b. Mr. Dll' Narain Siniia— B hagalpur—Purnea (Unopposed), 6. Mi. 
{Sri Kkihhna ^Sinha -M ongbyr-Caya, 7. Mr. ANtiiiRAHANAKAiN ISinha— P atna- 
Shahabad, 8. Mr. 8 atya narain 18iniia— D arblmnga-8aran, U. Mr. Bepin Bihar 
Varma— C hamparau-MuzaHarpur, 10. Mr. JiAMNARAiN Hingu— C hota Nagpur. 

Bombay— 11. Dr. Deshmukh— B ombay City. 12. Mr. Bhuearhai J. Dehai— 
Gujrat, 13. Mr. N. V. Gaikul— M aharashtra. 14. Mr. K. Jediii— M aharrshtra 15. 
Mr. IS. K. Hosmani— K arnatak. 

C. P.— 10. ISeth Govind Das— C. P. Hindi. 17. Mr. Ghanshyam Singh 
Gupta— C. P. Hindi, 18. M. V. Aiuiyankar— C. P. Marathi. 19. Mr. Seth 
Sheodas Daga— 0. P. Landholders (Unopposed). 

Delhi— 20. Mr. Asaf Aia 

Madras— 21. Mr. V. V. ClRl— Ganjam— Vizagagatam. 22. Mr. NagebwAK Rao 
Pantiilu— G odavari-Krishna. 23. Prof. N. G. Ranga— N ellur-Guutur. 24. Mr. 
Muthuranga Mudaeiar— C hingicput S. Areot. 20. Dr. T. S. S, Rajan— T anjor- 
Trichinopoly. 27. Mr. Avanasalingham Ciietty— C oirabatore-Salem. 28. Mr. 
Samuee Aeron— M alabar S. Canara. 29, Mr. P. rt. Kumaraswami KAJA-Madura- 
Kamraad. 30. Mr. Anantasayana Iyengar— C eded Districti. 31. Mr. Sami 
Venkataohaeam Chetty— M adras Indian Comruorce. 

N. W. F.— 32. Dr. Kuan Saiiid. 

Orissa— 33. Mr. B. Das. 34. Mr. Nilkantha Dab. 

Punjab— 35. Lala Shameae— A mbala, 
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U. P.— 30. Dr. Bjiagwan Das— S even cifies (Unopposed). .37. Sardar .Togendra 
Singh— Fyzfibfid. 38. CiiAUDiirRY Baciihrir N a rain Singh— Meerul (Unopposed), 
39. Mr. MonANr,AL Sankna— Jmeknow. 40. Mr. Sri J'rakasa— AHiihabad Jhansi. 
41. Mr. Sri Kisni:N Dgtt lb\LiwAE— A^ra. 4‘2. Mgnshi Jswar Saran— B enares 
Gorakhpur (Unopposed). 43. i*r. Govinj) Bajj.arh J*ant— — iiohilkhund — Kumaon 
(Unopposed), 44. Mr. T. K. Sherwani— Af^ra Muslim conBlitueney. 

Congress Nationalists — Bengal —1. Mr. SarA'I’ (/hANDRA BosI' — Calcutta (Un- 
opposed). 2. Mr. P. N. BANER.TEK— Caleiitla Suburbs. 3. Mi. Akmil CHANDRA 
Dutt— Chitta'^on^^-Rujbhahi. 4. Mr. LAKr^iiMiKAN'iA Moitra— Presidency. 

Berar— 5. Mr. M. S. Anev. 

Punjab— 6. I’t. FaiDR CjJAND—.lullunder. 

Sind-7. Mr. J jALCH AND \AVAERAI. 

Muslim Unity Board— i. Mr. I\lo»!AHM\D AllMED KaxMT— Mcerilt, 2. MaUEANA 
Shauka'I’ AI.[— Seven cilirs. 3. Mr. AzmaR Ai.i — Fyzabad. 4. Syed Meim’AZA 
Saiieii— South Madms. 5. IIazi AedeIj Satiar Saheh— West Coast, Madras. 
C. Mr. IIWRAD SiiAii — Xorib Madras. 7. Mr. Gaeiev [Ahr.ir l artyj -Punjab. 

Sikh— 1. Sardar Mangal Sinej!-' East Punjab. 2. Sardar Sant Singh - 
West Punjab. 

Con^HosH 44 ; CoufC'ess Nationalists 7 ; Muslim Unity Board G ; Ahrar 

Party I ; Sikhs 2 Total GO. 

Gandhiji’* Proposed Visit to the Frontier 

Gandhiji had been desirine; for some linn' to the Frontier to sec for himself 
how far thi> Ivhudai UhidmarRoars (the Red Shirt organisation) had imbibed under 
the loadcrshij^ of Ivban Abdul Ga/Iar Ivb.aii the spirit of non-viedenee. JIc had also 
eoneeived the idea ol trying, lo serve tiiem by IndpiiiR (hem lo or/j;anis(' their villii<j:c 
industries. As usual not tlesiiino io embarrass the Government, Gandhiji addressed 
a letter to the Viceroy 'iiformin^ him of the conlemplaied visit. The correspon- 
dence that ensued has been released by Gandhiji fur juiblical ion. 

In a statement to the Pr'ss (Jandhiji wanted the public against thinking that 
the corrcspoiideuee was closed or that he was waiting.*; for iha iirsi opportunity to 
court arrest by proecediiiR to tin' I'd'otiti'T in the D-eth of (he Vieero>'s order to the 
contrary, lie said, “I have no d'"--!!’!! to oiTt civil disol)e(li'’no'' at the ])rescnt moment. 
My object is, as a humbic servaril. of God. lo iiiee! liiose on thi' Frontier who call 
themselves servants of God and to know them. The ufro Iris become all the ^Heater 
now that their brave leader is under arrc'-l. But my immediate o])i('ct cannut be 
served by a defiance of authority. Tlierid'ore. 1 propose to try all pi’ssible eonsti- 
tutional means to obtain tin' nrcc'^sary jxrmissioiE If KiH'.]>ie,on of my motive is 
the cause of th' refusal 1 shall try to disaim ilm sus|)icion. My endeavour is to 
avoid every occasion for eivil disubedieiun^ of authority in so far as it is humanly 
po.ssible. j would therefore ask the public m genera! and the friends of the Fron- 
tier in particular to hold (hcinselves in palieuee. 'khey will know in proper time 
what is to happen finally.” 

The followiiiK i« the corrcsjiondence 

Oandhiji'a letter to the Private Secretarij to the Fjcero^, (taled, \Vardha> 
Tsovemher l5. I'Jj I : 

Dear Friend, 

His Excellency has probably seen the public Blatemrnt I have made of my 
intention to visit the F^ronlier Province ns soon as ]>oss ble consistently with my 
pre-occupations. 1 am likely to be fiae afii'r the middh* ot December. My oltjcct 
in wishing to visit the Frontier Piovincc is to lu' with its people, to know ijiem 
at first hand and to iindersland how far the teacJiing- of non-violence by Khan 
Saheb Abdul Gaffar Khan has permeated his followers. Tt is also my intention to 
help them in the development of their village industries. I need hardly say that 
1 have no desire whati'Acr to inculcale amonj^ the Frontier people the spirit of dis- 
obedience (civil or otherwise) of authority. 

Though I know that there is no legal bar against my entering the k rontier 
Province, I have no desire to do anything that may bring me in conflict with the 
Government. It is my earnest rfl’ort to avoid such conflict in so far as it is 
humanly possible. 

Will you kindly ascertain His iRxccHency’s wishes in the matter and let me 
know them ? 

29 
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Thc Private Secretary's reply dafed^ New Delhi, November 25 : 

Doar Mr. Gandhi, 

I am desired to communicate to you ITis Excellency’s wishes in re^j^ard to your 
proposed visit to the Frontier Province. His Excellency is f;lad that you have 
consulted him in this matter and notes that you have no desire to do anything; 
that may brin^.!; you into conflict with the Government, lie has discussed the ques- 
tion with the Government of the North-West Frontier Province and with his 
Council and retrrets that he and they are unanimously of opinion that it is 
not desirable for you to pay a visit to the Frontier Pro\incc at the present time. 
He trusts that you will act in accordancs with his wishes. 

Gandhiji's letter to the Private Secretary to the Viceroy, dated ^ Wardha, 
November 2S. 

Dear Mr. Mieville, 

I must thank you for your prompt reply to my letter of the 15th instant. But 

1 cannot help sayinp; that the decision come to in regard to my contemplated visit 

to the Frontier Provin(!c is painful and places nu' in a very awkward position. In 
that sense jierhaps the decision may be rep;arded as unfortunate. 

The only ray of hope 1 see in your letter is that the niuh sirability of my visit 
rJu‘s to “the ]>reB('nt time”, (’ould ycai please jrivc me a ddinition of lb(' expres- 
hi; 0 .? Coi'ld you please tell me, if my enquiry is not iinqiiitupriate, why ’t is 
consid(--cd undesirable for mo to visit the J‘’rontier ? 

Whiist it is my earnest desire to abide by His Excdlmey's wishes J inny be 
pard'-ned ter ropeatinjj: what 1 have said in my letter of the ]5ih instant — that 1 

uul I do S(' in so far as it was hnnnmly possible. This is a point which you. 

loiter diidc'v reply sec ms to have overlooked. 

Till Private Secretary to the Viceroy's reply, dated, Neiv Delhi, December 2: 
Dear Mr. Gandhi, 

Many (hanks for your letter of the 28th November. 

in rejily 1 am desired by His Exeelleney to sny that the expression ‘‘at tho 
present time” implies that His Excellency’s decision will hold <;ood till he is satisfied 
that '’Onditions are such as to render a visit nnohjectionable. His Excellency’s 
decision was arrived at after a full consideration of the e\ent6 of recent M'ars and 
present conditions. 

Gandhiji’s tch'pjram to the rri\ato Secretary to th^' Viceroy, dated Wardha, 
December T : ‘'Whilst I am ]>rayerfnlly ^‘onsiderin^ my duty le^ardiri^^ tlic contem- 
plated vi.sit to the Frontirr se<'iiif>: tliat eaibicd rep-orts oi oor corn'Spondcnce have 
a}>peared in the Press unless His Exe-lKney h.ih obji'ctiou i wuiild like to publish 
the same.” Gandhi. 

The Private Secretary’s reply* dated, New Ddiii; Decenibir 10 : ’S'onr telegram 
of December 8. His Exedltaiey has no objection to the jiublication of the corres- 
pondence.— Private [Secretary, Viceroy. 

Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan and Dr, Satyapal 

Khan Abdul Gutl'ar Khan, niemhrr of the Workin:>: Committee, and Dr. vSatyapal, 
an old member of the Woikinp; Committee and Pn-sident of (be Punjab Provincial 
ConpjresH Committee, were anasted and coevicted on charges of sedition under 
section 124 1. P. C. Khan ^^aheb was sentenced to two years rigorous imprisonment 
for a speech delivered at the Nae;pa(]a Ncit^hbouihood House in Bombay on 
October 24, 1934. Dr. Satyapal has been sentenced to undergo rigorous imprison- 
ment for one year for a speech delivered at Delhi supporting the candidature of 
the Congress nominee. Mr. Asaf Ali. in the reciait Assembly elections. 

The convictions of these two prominent (-oitgressnn n deserve notice not merely 
because of the distinguished position they held in the political life of the country 
but because they give clear indication of Govcrninent policy in regard to the 
Congress. The seventy of senti'itoc was in no case mitigated although during their 
trial both the Khan fSahcb and Dr. bjatyapal had made it clear that as loyal Con- 
gressmen they had no intention to commit a breach of the law and seek imprison- 
ment in accordance with the present policy of tho Congress. 
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Abdul Gaffar Nagar — Bombay — 26th to 28th October 193 ‘ 

Opening Day’* Proceedings 

“A ^roldoti Hun ha I j'l-it cli,-!ai>p(vir!‘'l fh-; wavt'leBS sea; late moon was still 

under the (‘usiprn tKv.iz )it ; fin; stirs vv ri‘ twinkling I'rom a d irkenin^ nky ; when 
inside a circle oi liia/inn; iu'h's I.idn’s a.iiuii! iesr.iv.il of fr. elnrn brejan to-day on 
the huf^c (grounds spcei.iliy laid out on Worli sea fac(‘ — thus describes the 

U. P. S/)rrial S'jrriiui tlr l.Sth .session of the Indian National Oonj^ross which met 
at JJombay oti Mk' 26th October. 1934. Th ■ <!; ^riceously piopOfMoned partitions were 
parked to overer nvdine' hy enthii na e.i<*, d '!e:’; ir.'s and visitor^ w'lo had come from 

tlu* far off' eo'-iieis of J fo. lust haii. d’h ' pind.i! was a model of generous planninji; 

and elej.ouit decor it iou. Tin* President's 'S.ianiiau.i’ m the' middle of the dais, on 
which the ho-iis of tlie cl inji^re-js were seated, and ih ' oe,:ac:onal rostrum situated in 
the middle of the panda! were bric;lir,ly eo’.otired and brilliantly 'lighted. They 

were perfoet pieces ot ilebcate archi'e ‘hire. Three gates openf3d into the pandal 
and through all of t!i mu the p irtnnp mts of this gr<-at ' eoncourso poured in (tven 
an hour bef ir- the pro *e'‘dings were to ".;)!u:nence. Smart volunteers in khaki, 
and sweiM Desh Sevikas in oiMiige stoad a' the g u,cs and all along the roads and 
regulated admisuon and aec onmodaiion. The rushing torrent of humanity which 
poured through ev.'ry gain soon found its p.iol and settled (|uietly down. The 
flood lights mounted mi the g.ites threw their bbiuling beams right to the centre 
of (he pandal. Tlie p nveioal lights on th ■ gateways inside the panda! added to 
the illiiminatiou and all darkncs.s vanished inside the cncloanre. 

Shortly b..fo'’e seven, tJie playing of music in tin; President’s camp announv'‘ed 
the commi'iie anent of the Pin-sideniial pro ‘cssion. The wdiole gathering turned east 
and all lyes wore fixed on 1> •'^hbandhn g.arc„ A few minutes later, the procession 
emerged out of the blazing areh. Ploodlighls eoneeniva'ed their beams and the 
proeession niovetl in a si, re.nu of lieht Volunteers in uniform m, arched first, playing 
bagpijies and biMting drums, Dcso S.;vikas came behind. Tlv'y were followed by 
the loaders who were marching slowly, twv) abrest. Dr. Annnri, Mrs. Saro/ini 
Naiflu, Miihdi maii , SanPir Patel, Abi/ul Qaffar Khnu, Dr. B. C. Roy, Maulana 
Pandit Malaiuya, Sardar Sarditl Bita/h and other lcader.s marched ahead. 
l’:al)a Eajendra Prasad escorted by Mr. K. F. Nariman, with a simple garland 
round his neck marched to the centre of the proccBBion, Other leaders brought up 
the rear. 

Coming to the centre of the pandal, the precession turned to the right to 
proceed to the shamiana. A bevy of Dt'.sh Hi'vikas furniRhed a guard of honour and 
the procession rnarchi^d under an arch of upraised lathi. Keaehing the Shamiaiia 
the ITesideiit and other leaders seated themselves in their respective places. The 
proceedings commenced. 

(Session Begins 

Eager necks craned, eager eyes scanned and eager ears listened to catch the 
start of the proceedings. The tuning of the Tamburag’ on the rostrum, broadcast 
by the loud speakers, riveted attention on the rostrum. A second later, the songs 
of salutation began. A soft, wind, as the sweet strains floated down and, spreading 
to the farthest ends, turned the heart strings of the hearers to the sterner song of 
freedom that was coming from the President Babu Uajendra Prasad. 

Mr. Nariman's Address 

Welcome songs over, Mr. Nariman mounted the rostrum and delivered his 
welcome address. The night was calm, the air was still and the loud speakers 
worked perfectly. Both Mr. Nariman and Rajiindra Babu were hoard with rapt 
attention. Mr. Nariman's address was frequently cheered. When he paid a tribute 
to Rajendra Babu, when he referred to Pandit Jawaharlal. when he appealed to 
Pandit Malavijaji to accept the Congress verdict on the Communal Award, when 
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he rrfern tl io Oandbiji an lha )i;iiidit)p: alar of the Congresa, Mr. Nariman 
>Ta8 In-^lily rhccrcci. Alter the finiKh of the welcome address, Kajcn Babu was 

formally instaliod as Bresideiit and decorated with the bad^e of oflice. Bj. Jairamdas 

DouJatram next read the meBsaf^^es ol ^ood-will and sympalhy. 

TtiE Leaders 

Prominent nmonp: those noticed on the dais were MaJiaimaji, Sardar Vallahh- 
hhai Pattd. Khan Afidul Gaffar Khony Maalana Ahid Kalani Azad^ Dr. Ansariy 
Mrs. ISarojini Nanl/t. 1‘andit Malavi-ija, Dr. P[jcd Mahmudy i>j. Ka /a(iopalachari, 
Dr. B. (' . iioijy Mr. Tnsar Kanti Ghosc, Lditor. “a\ nirilutia/air Palnka”, Mr. S. A, 
Brchiy Editor, ‘ JlombTy Clhronicli'”, Mr. C. R. Bri?/nasa?/, Editor ‘‘Swadcshinitrara. 
Afr. IGiHiaunnda Chaff.dr/i'e, ^‘Editor, ]\lode’'n Ilevien”, Sardn! Snif/h Gaveeshary 
Mr. M. (S'. Anc//, Dr. Ghoiiiam (nd/rani. S/Ctfiii Gvvindanaitd, Messrs. P: al.'as.hain, 

Bhidahhai ])csiu. K. P, A'an>nan, 'I'. (’. Gos/rann. ,/. (\ Gupfe., Naiimdas^ 

Masfrr. Gwann Aiunid. Palddu Sdnra mndi , Acharya Kripalain . Messrs. Pnruso^ 
ttam Truinndas, Atmdhd Slid//, Editor, .lanniabhoonii, Satijoidra Nath Mazum^ 
da/. Editor, '* A nandidjuzur JSilrik.i”, Dah/i Sr/}>ral:as//, Pa/idit Goruidl:ant Mcilaviyay 
Pandi! Radi/a/au/f yad/riya. Pa/td/t G o/'uid /'(dlar Pa//L Sc/h GovindaSf Bahu 
'' (h//rapr(is((d , Bah/i Dija/ara/// Sn/yhy Mr. Nayes/rar Ran Pa/itulu. 

PRICS] Dt'A'Tl AL AdDRIOSS 

'the "resident, on arising to sj)eak, was f^reded w'itli tremendons cheers. Co])ies 
of tin Pre.edioitial addres'-, printed m Hindi, Enj^lish, and Erfin wer-’ distrdmted 
di'lei^atis and visitors. Tlie President himsfdf deiivij'ed a speiadi in Hindi, 
retGr''in'i; to sHeeisi portams of his proiti'd sp(‘eeli. The Presidiiit's rHtreiiee iC' the 
absemo ol PandH Ja/r/zharlal and Sj. Si/hhas Bosr was ^^reeied Avitli apf-n'eial ivo 
ctieers As the I'residenl eonedudeu his spceeli, some deli'^niK'S i'rouelit to the iiotieo 
o.f (he ihes.Jeiil (ho i>Ii,<i;h( of Ajmer delegates, lyin;^ at the northern 
o/Ii'iihjL; (Salyairralia. The Pr<‘HiJent made a statement, saying tbiit his offer of 

ennniry into their erievanees was rejus'"! am! liny had eontmiicd hiatyaj.?raha 

obstiralely . Ho could not reverse the decision of his predecessor. 

Mr. Nariman^s Welcome Speech 

Followinir is the full text of the speeeh ddiveretl iiy Mr, K. P. Nari/nav, Chair- 
man of the P.eeeption C'ommitlei. in nxleoinniL' (he de!<i.’ates to (he dyih session of 
the Indian Malional (\)n^r( ss 

“Brother and tsmter Dch'Ciates and Ihiimdu. 

‘d>n bchi.lf of the Keteption C^ominilU’e of Toe 4dth session of the Indian Kalion- 

al Cone,resss and on lah. dl of the cdi/ens ot Pon.iny t v'dlii' uni a most cordial 

and hearty welcome tii ilns conineiei.Tl eapila! oi ludi.i •'od 'his centre of Coiifjjrcss 
jiolities. \early Pi years have passed sinee Bomiiay had liie liomnir of holding a 
speeial session of the Indnin National <\'ngte'-’K and all these year.s have been years 
of strenuous aetiviiy and steady advame in tjie liehl of podties. It is, indeed, a 
notewortliy coineidenee that \\hen (he Conpress met in 191S it was to discuss and 
record the Nation's verdict on the stdieme of ennsijMuional Keforins which the 
J'.riic'^h Cabinet were anxious to intioduce into India. Only the ]irevioua year, the 
historic pledge about seJf-gova'riiiiicnt Jiad been given and Mr. Montagu had come 
to India on a spi'cial Hcjnitation. On tin- basis of the Beport that he Bub- 
rnitted a Pill wus drawn up embodying recommendations intending to give Indians 
a larger share in their own Oovernmcnl, d’he lepicr entatives of the nation who had 
assembled thui rejeetcil the reforms as disa})poinling, inadequate and unsatisfactory. 
.I)eK])ite the opposition of (he nation, the liefonus L’lll was passed but it had failed 
to bring ]>e:i(*e in India which British statesmen had fondly hoped for. The Act 
that was then iiassed contaimd a provision that more reforms would bo granted 
after a Ia])se of ten years and in accordance with (hat inovision, an unending pro- 
cession of commissions and commiitees have been coming to this country and ma- 
king reports and recommendations. As if to Hupjilcim lit them there were three 
more big gatherings glorirnd under the name of Round Table Conference and as a 
result of (he combined labour of all these conclaves of Htatosmen and diplomats there 
has emerged a new scheme of reforms which is to-day on the legislative anvil. The 
need has arisen to-day again for the nation to stand up as one man and reject every 
attempt vM (he imperialists to forge tighter links to hind India to the chariot wheels 
of the Empire. And Bombay is legitimately proud that the delegates of the 
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nation arc to-day asBcrabled to ro-iterate their determination to be free, to review 
their allegiance to the ideal of ‘‘Puma ISwuraj”. 

Pktnck Among Workers 

‘^It ifl another noteworthy coincident that three Bombay sessions of (ho Congress 
should have bein presided over by three illustiious sons of Bihar. Lord Sinha pre- 
sided over the 10 lb session mid Ryod Hussain Imam guided the deliberations of the 
special sesHion in lOlS. To-day wo have the good fortune of meeting under the 
presidentship of Babu Ihii('ndra Prasad, Ihi* foremost I ’ader of Bihar — a peasant in 
his garincnls bur, a princi' among public worlicrs. Tlic nnanimous vott' by which he 
has been elected to guide the do iiiiies of llic naiion during the coming yi'ar is a 
Icstimony to the esteem and a]}' ction in w!ii< h lii-i eonnirymen from one end to the 
another hold him. in his oun ))roviMcc the mime of K.-’.jrndra Babii is a name to 
conjure wi'h. TJie call of nnO'Mial leadershi}) has conic to him in thi' midst of a 
tiyng lime, ifis ov;n famOy hna Mil!' red sluadioig b r' a vriin i Is. And he himself 
is llie victim of a nerve-racking illness valnch with every litlli' exertion becomes more 
malignant. If in the miJsis ol tliese orde.ds he has cbecrinlly resitonded to the 
nation's call and taken his place of re^ji msibibly i;, is only an indication of his 
unbending devotion to duty and his utter rcavliness to shoulder every burden in the 
cause of India’s freedom. 


IttE li.i.rsruroT^s Deao 

“As we meet to-day, it is but natural that, ue should miss the sagacious counsel 
of some of our trust (‘d leadms and dear edh agues. Sj. Vithalldiai Patel, who on 
the last occasion acted as ilm Clnniman fd’ the Pecip'ion ( 'om mirtt'e is wiih us no 
more. Brok-ui liy disease but \Mtii his taiih :n India’s litcdom blight and steady, 
he went to a iorcign l.uid where he hml hopovi lu ric".i,) his health and to come 
back to lake his due and proper share in the M?-ngeh' f'>r freedom wiih ri'doubled 
vigour, hut death snatched him away even b, fnie i. s dream could be icaliscd and 
he expiied in Swii/criand wi<b a last (‘xhortal ion In his coiimI rymen not to relax 
the figh' for liberty. In the db years oi liis public bfo Sj. Vithabihai Paid proved 
hirnsdl the most doughty cbaminon of India’s emanci]iatioa and in parliamentary 
woarfarc lie proved to be a masG r factician without a p cr. 

“Another groat figure lias pasec;! away in Leshafuiya Steu-Giipln on whom had 
fallen the mantle of Chitlaranjan D.m. Bmgal will sorely miss iemier^-hip and the 
iiaiion his steiliug services. 

“in IMadras death has prematurely claim' d Rj. A Uang-i'ov.aui lyeimar, an cx- 
floiK'l’id .Seen ary of the (tongre-s and liter on oi ihi* old Swaraj Party. Idyer 
suiee the tlecbnc of the (d'll 1 lisobc'dii'cee campaign, Mr, lyu.j’ir had bimiul 
hiuiKi'lf with the revival of parliamentc.ry wnrfire and it is a imilter for great regret 
that the Piirliumcutary Board has been dcjirivid even at the outset of his valuable 
guide ncc. 

‘T)r. Annii' Besant has also passed aw.iy without wdtncssing the realisation o 
her heart’s disire to sec India Irca 

“A cruel fate has, indeed, dejirivcd fudin of the serv'ces of these leaders but 
they have left behind them a record of devotion and service which must inspire 
us to further and greater cllbrts. 

Bomra y’ P Con T rtr pt ion 

“Tn 1918 when the Congress met in this city, Bombay was the centre of the 
moderate school of politics. The objective of the Congress was the attainnumt of 
“Self-Clovernment within the British Emyiire” by all constitutional means. During 
(he years which had led to that session, the spirit of liberalism was the dominating 
force in Indian politics. Bir Phirozc Bhah Mehta and Gopal Krishna Gokhale 
were the giants of those days. And the weapon in their armoury ranged from 
‘‘humble petitions” to “great disapprovals', and emiihatic protests. The Indian 
politics have far advanced Iroiii that stage. The object is no longer the attainment 
of self-government within the British empire. It is the achievement of “Burna 
Bwaraj.” The means are no longer memorials or petitions, but peaceful and legiti- 
mate direct action. And in working this change it has been Bombay’s privilege 
that she has always been in vanguard. Bhortly after the introduction of the Montagu- 
Keforms, Gandhiji entered (he political arena with his matchless weapon of Batya- 
graha. At the Nagpur Congress he pleaded for his adoption as a means for 
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india’H crnnncipalioa but before it could be a trial it was withdrawn in 1922. 

For ej^ht yenrs from tJiafc day, I.Ju; Nation was fittin^r itself for the striij^^^Ie and 
when the ultimatum ^iven at Oaleiitta expired on lUst December, 19d9, the Con- 
^K'HS unlujled the banner of Jndepcndenco and called upon the Nation to assert 
and win hi r freedom by the adopiiun ol t^atyapjraha, Ihit on account of the success 
with \\hieh she, organised the boycott of the Prince of Wales and the generous 
enthuhiasni with which she coiunbuted over GO lakhs to the Tilak Swaraj Fund, 
Ponil>ay took over the leadership of thi; Congress struggle in 19i0. When Satya- 
graha was adopted as the means for implemeiuing the Lahore resolution, Ihimbay 
set shout e\olvH)g new tacnes and to her belongs the proud distinction of having 
fashioned a tcchnj(|uc under which the loi’ci's of nationalism were unable lo score 
tlieir most Hjieeiaeiilar victorii Tae oiganisaiion of mammoth processions on a 
scale and wiih numljcrs hirlierio unknown was the fust siep in mobilising piitilic 
opinion m the CiUisi' of the sirug'de for freedom. These perfectly peieeful and 
orderly deinonslialions weie often iliega! and always il, fiant and gave the first, 
assuiiinees to the mass muul that against ;d''il andaetue puthe opinion the lorees 
of eonstitnted autln nty weie lielpivss. Fumi men* proeessions and demoustralions 
the viiiiis and the marches weu- the next step. 'J'ne quiet ass'rtiou of popular 
strength dcMloiud into non-viulenl utlensivc wlicre it quickly devLlo])i'd into a test 
lietween the capaeiiy of the police lu iidbet physical uijuiy and the cafiaciiy of the 
Feitgr 'Ss vi^lunleii's to l.aar it. And at huudrcls of plaees in this ci(>. during 
those I fo.lal months, did the. lion-violent. idJicis of tieidom score over the servanls 
ol Jjaw end Order. I'he mi iai suiivs-’-es that attend<-d these ellbils galvaniseit lUe 
city and the jilanning of mass ollensives tlvrecfler hceanii* eadu Jr-mi li.e sqmPmg 
of iiK >ho!a)mi Day pioce^-sion lo the Zenda Vandum on the A/ad Modan 
and liom vbe digiutied di lianee (;f i'oiiee orders at Jani Ihinder to the 
dtishi.’ig’ raids on tlie Wadala Salt, pans d was a normal transition. 
\'H‘ek after we»'k the forces of authority git more and more dispiiited 
and demoraii-ied and the ftongress was winning all along the lines. While pruccs- 
sioi s .Uid raids inijilicaled the niTi' spectaeiilar dideats on the forces of Ciovernmeiit 
iL was the organisation of hoyeoit and the inlensdif uion of ])iekettiiig that ke])t 
a steady and eriishing pressure over them, d'iie cheei fulness with which many mer- 
chants came foiili lo sacrifice tlicir immediate interests, the geiierou.-i enijuisiasm wnili 
whtehi others came to Jielp the hiavery with whn h (.Lnguss volunteers dnseharged their 
duly ollen at giave pi isonal risks— all ilieseimule bf yeoil efieclive and elevanal piekeiting 
into a major tiout. tioveridiienfs ri'inedy was always to restiri to brute lorei* and cveiy 
exhibition of brute ioree meant an adehlioii.'il triiunph to t!ie flongve^s and fresh 
accession ot pnlmc slreiigih. Tiu rapidity w.i h 'vhirh .'viiibula. ec Assoi la' um sjiiimg 
up and the sjioiuaiu ity with which the ttoncress and rtn r udief ageiicuis 

were organised, were unmislakaMe tesumonics us lo C' whe h side the nation 
was raiigijjg itself. Ifundrcds of persons wiie itqnied m iv, ty dash wi'li the 
Poljce but still thousands wue noxious \v par'ei]!a‘C eveiy dimoosUiition. 
And on alt these ocee.sions when the obhcuu' f'ongrv.ss volnuhei w’as ctoicd upon 
to make the supreme sacrifice, to lay down his hie euiuiiy and iiuresisi ingiy us a 
Hacred ollering m a sacred cause, Itombay with hv‘r hundreds of thousands of men, 
women and ehiiiiieii— Hindus, Muslims, Christians, g'kh-\ r'anh'S a'ld dews felt 
moved and acted like a single being. She prided herself in the purity of her strug- 
gle , ohe gloried in the martyr's strength and s.ieriii,-:. Such were the days when 
ilaijivan Ltilji fdl witli the Flag at ifori Funder. Fabu Genu was crubhed by the 
wheels of a fonign cloth lorry in ivalvadevi and Faie fsh, inker sank under a Police 
lathi on (Fnen’s Koad, Fombay shed a mothci's Uar ov- r them and the other un- 
known volunteers but she Hw’clted with pride lo know it was her sons who were 
dying so that India might be free. 

CoNO'itEss VVab Cabinet 

The triiimpliR of that stniggle were made possible only because of tho clarity of 
purpose, unify of control and generosity of support. United aggressive and etfcctive 
action against the Fureauciacy wars (lie single purpose fur which all activity was 
co-ordinated. Unity of control and direciion was secured through the emergence of 
the Congress War Cabinet or the Steel- FTame. It wtts a body of workers 
knit together by no other ties save of those of a common determination, 
a common policy and a common purpose. A scieutilic departmentalisation of the 
Congress w'ar activities soon infused a happy team spirit into them and the joys of 
common achievemeut and the fears of common risk brought them closer every day 
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and built up a tradition of loyalty, eoraradoship and service hardly paralleled 
anywhere else. Another factor which contributed to Bombay’s success was the 
enthusiasm with which the City’s womanhood threw itself into the slruff^le. Imme- 
diately following the declaration of the war, or^canisation sprang up under tho 
inspiration of spirited women and placed themselves entirely at the disposal of tho 
Congress. They were drawn from all classes l)Ut all united for one purpose. In 
processions in demonstrations, in raids, in piekettinfi; — on every front tlu'y formed 
an intej^ral part and each triumph was made possible only by their extraordinary 
sense of flisci{)l!ne. display of courage and deep-rooted feelin.'rs of patriotism. Tho 
organisation of Vanar 8ena was anther special feature of DtlO strn<:^le. ft made an 
instantaneons apjieal to the imagination and succeeded in harnessing juvenile 
enthnsiasiTi to national cause. The cheery youngsters shoutin*;' National Hlo^ans 
were enectivc examples to older men. And the eourap;es with which they invited 
and withstood 1‘ohee char^ms durin/jj their rally was of a type that a battalion of 
veterans mi^>:ht envy. 

Ppki.icity Method 

While the eonrat^e and devotion of the Conj.'ress workers enabled Bombay to 
^ain these victories, it was due to her publicity methods that all concentration 
WHS possible luid efTeetivC massine^ of popular striuif^th. With tho application of 
the (b’imiiial L;iw Amendment Act the nationalist Press ceased^to be a useful 
rncduim and all Congress announcements had to depend upon the Bataki, the Bhoy 
patrika and the ba]l''tins. The daily publication of the Con^rress bulletin was u 
daily assertion of tho Con<;rcss slrenj^th. The bulletin was means to 
be a lecord of activities ami a medium of annonneements. But 
immediately on its ap])oarance it becanu' an issue in the and frantic attempts 

wore made by the (Jovernment to throttle' the Bulletin. But the bulletin continued 
to be published uninterrn])tedly and proved to be the most successful defiauee of 
the Press Act and host jf other ]>enal laws desip:ned (o stifle the voice of freedom. 

Another and a more Hensaiional triumph was achieved when Congress announce- 
ments were put on the radio and broadcast. 

The Htrnp:e:le ended in ’he (Jandhi-lrwin Pact. It hrou^^ht in a truce that 
was to esiubbsh peace. Put the peace dul not eoinc. In its stead came the second 
stru^^^dc. The (livii Service, which was vampiisln'd in lOilO, was hatching vengeance. 

The Sf.coni) IU/DNd 

The whole of the ye.'.r was spent by (Tovernment in planning for a new struggle. 
They had learnt, many lessons in lO.dO and made every diligent prevision against a 
similar event. They l.irgi'd new weapons and prepared even ambushi'S. Bnl the 
main tiody of llu' tlongrcss only hoped for peace. And wlu'u after the Round 
'Table Conferenee the nation found iisclf trappi'd it was taken unawares. By 
elapjiing up Abdul Gaflar fCbaii and his fi'd Shirts in tho bTonticr and Pandit 
J'lwharlal in the LJ. P., the ffureaucraey ihn'w down a challenge which the Working 
Committee could have ignored only at tlu' peril of its honour. The Working Com- 
mittee stoiid true and picked up the gauntlet. (ioveriimeiH by virtue of its secret 
preparations and its unashaim-d and unserupu'oiis methods succeeded in taking^ tho 
Congress by surprise. Ordinances poured out of Simla like lava out of a living 
volcano and Congress organisations were submerged under them. The Congress 
struggled and Congressmen fought for two years and more. The issue was in tho 
balance for the first six months. But later the terrorism of the Government and 
the treachery of non-t'ong^essmen told. Congress forces had grown weary and tho 
issues of the struggle— the no-tax camnaigii in U. P. and the Krontior Ordinances— 
had gone into the background. And later steadiness was lost in that direction 
with the result that the enemies of Indian freedom became more and more aggre- 
ssive. The Reforms which were kept dangling in the background as a constructive 
alternative to repression began steadily to vanish. As the sun of Satyagraha went 
down the light disappeared from the face of the Reforms and to-day they are a dark 
and inert mass. After 12 months of struggle, the Bureaucracy succeeded in taking 
the initiative out of the hands of the Congress and tho Civil Disobedience Cam- 
paign was reduced into sporadic attempts at defiance of authority by individual 
Congressmen. 

Disobedience Suspended 

The Campaign went on for another six months when taking advantage of 
Mahatmaji’s freedom, a Conference was held of w'orkers and leaders at Poona in 
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July, 1933 to review the prof^ress of the Btru^t^Ic and to chalk out a new pro- 
f^ramine. Ab a result of that Confereiue the ConpjrcHS Ruspended mass civil difl- 
obedienee and restricted the campaign to Bclect individuals. The Nation showed 
nnmiBtakal)le sense of weariness and tln-re was no projier response to the Poona 
decision. Meanwhile, a section of Conf^resRinen had revived talks of (Joniicil-entr^ 
and their su<;K^^stions had gathered bo much support ithat in April 1934, Garidhiji 
came forward with a t^enerous pledj^e to support that policy and the Congress 
Iharhamentary Hoard w^as formed. Immediately after, Gandhiji announced his 
decision to suspend even the campaign tor individual Civil Disobedience and thus 
made it necessary for Government to lift ihe ban on Congress organisations. The 
Congress regained its right to live and function not as a n'Siilt of its victory in 
the struggle but through the sntrerance of its opponents. It was restored to Ireo- 
dom but not to that freedom to pursue its own ideals or its own methods. It can 
hereafter act only ronstiiutionally or it mnsi face another attemfit of suppression. 

It is only nainral that under ill'’ circumstanc'-s the A. T. C. (\ which met at Patna 
di'cidcd (hat the session of the Indian National (>ongr--ss should b(‘ lield to review 
tJie jtosition and to lake new di'cisions. Pombay was anxious that flhe should be 
given ib(' [)rivilege of hokiing the scr'Sion and the invitation was accepted. 

Gjiacki.ess Acts or Gilacj’, 

It 1.-; notiiing surpri''Uig that wherever Government pnif-'RSCS to act as a rniitler 
of grace they should ofu-n aft, graf(‘!cssly. I’he organisations which were Ruppresseti 
lit the inauguration of Civil Disobedience campaign imve not been all resttuud to 
freedom and it is further a mntkr for doi’j) regut that many of onr vahe'd 
co-VK'rkeih atid eojb’ugnes are to-day prevented from coining and participating; in 
this gmhering liy tlic reason of the various n'Htrictivc orders Under Thiu'rgency as 
well as Foreigner’s Acts against them not having bren withdrawn. That several 
active Gongiess workers should have their lilierty of action bo rigorously curtailed 
is a strong exjiosun' of Government’s plea that these restrictions were only means 
against subversive aetivities. t-Sovrrnment’s instmetions ars' to niiljso every reason- 
able oj'portunity to curb the frc'idom movement in India. And the continuapco 
of the ban on Reel Shirts and the Jlinclnstani Seva Dal is a standing refutation of 
thdr profession that Ih-y would inteifere with organisations only wiien thev lendcd 
to violcnee or subversive activities. Ikdh the oiganisationB are integrarparlR of 
the Cemgress and il they au' snll iiot allowed to funetion it is Ix'eanse the Pureau- 
cracy is convinced they arc Gl'eeiive instruments in Uk' (‘aiiRo of non-violent rcsiR- 
tanec. The non-removal of the ban is not only an indication of the Government’s 
mind, but it is also an indirect lecognition by the oppoiu.ni of the excellent scivico 
these organisations had rendered during the last struggles. 

Pt. NEtllin’.s iKCAiU'EUATlOM 

I’he fact that Government have not yet rcbgised all civil disobedience prisoners 
although iK'arly G months have elapsed since the suspension of ISatyaguiha also 
gives an insight into the inner workings ol the minds of the nutiioritjcs. They 
woull not let even Pandit .Tawaliarlal Nehru to join ns in this assembly to-day. 
They would not let him aitend even on his ailing wile, witliout imposing irritating 
liltle-mmded time limits. Heavy is the cross the intreiiid Pandil had been called 
ujion to bear but his is a valiant lu'art which no power on earth can crush. The 
sufi'erings which a resentful bureaueracy hi'aps upon him only serve to shed ' addi- 
tional lustre on his radiant personality. May his wife be ‘soon restored to health 
and he to freedom. 

While on the question of Government's treatment of Satyagrahis |lct me refer 
to the result of repression in the various r rovinccs and stretch the need for orga- 
nised relief. In Karnatak, Giiirat and United Provinces the peasants and farmers 
have suflered immensely and the Congress will be failing in his duly if it docs not 
give the necessary siiecur to those w’ho in resiionding to its call have lost their all. 

The Hulierings of Khudai Khidmatgars is uncxamiiled and they too call for relief 
and help. 

PETTlFOaellNtJ A UTHORITIES 

While great gods at Simla have been racking their brains to keep isolated all 
the UngresH forces, the chota gods at Bombay have been doing their bit in heaping 
impediments in the way of holding the Congress session. Our application for the 
temporary use even on payment of rent of the vast and open unused tract of 
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reclaimed vacn.it land near Churchjijato was turned dovrn. That area was certainly 
more conveniciit being nearer the commercial centre and possessed better facilities 
for transport and other amenities, than tins distant outskirts of the City. Though, 
80 far J.S the aclual results are concerned, this could not have and has not made 
any ditrerence, because thousands of patriotic and enthusiastic Indians would always 
cheerful ly undertake this annual political pilgrimage, even though the sessions bo 
held either n.i the top of the freezing Himalayas or at the scorching lands-end of 
Cap‘‘ Comorin. But this insolent njection of our re<iue t by the (rovernment, 
though uisignificnut and unimj.ortant by itself, still demonstrates tragically our 
helpb'SsncHs, impotence and dependence in our own country. That a largo tract of 
vacant and unused piece of land, reclaimel ai. the cost of millions of rate-payors’ 
mo.iey, cannot be made available for admittedly the greatest, the most representa- 
tive end most popular political mgaiiis itioii in the country for a few days to hold 
its annual plenary session, is a posiiioii iiciih-’r edifying niir adding to our national 
self-respect, particularly when we arc mad.* to feel tli<* additional galling fact, that 
any favourable spot in any part of the country, should be at the disposal of officials 
and their aristoi^ratic friend.^ for their light sports and even harmful garabliug 
games. I am sure this hehilcss condition wiil awaken the country to the sad 
reality of our situation. 

As contrasted with the obstructive attitaide of the Covernment, the Reception 
Committee acknowledges gratefully the co-opcration and prompt assistance received 
from all oflicials of the Jlombay Mnnieipalsty, inclii ling the Improvement Trust, 
and the facilities for transpon. aflbrded by ihc Bnnoiy Electric 8u{)[)ly and 
Tramways Co., helped considerably to n'dnee the hardsiup and inconvenience caused 
by this uurcasonabie rejection by the Government. 

FixjNii OF Dates 

Criticism has bvien levelled in regard to the fixing of dates of the session. Some 
friends believe that th'S particular time of the year sciected for such an important 
session is very unsuitable, ''die month of ( Ltolic: is climatically the worst part 
of the year, making both long journeys and camp bfe rallp'r iincoinfortable. Some- 
time after the dates were fixed a request came from certain quarters for postpono- 
lucut of the session to a date after the Assembly el.'cl ions, because they believed 
that thiM Hession would interiere with thcar election cainpaigii. There is no doubt 
there is u good deal of force in both these arguments ; but I would submit for 
your considerations the more wi'ighty reasons that indii-cd th‘' Wv)rking Committee 
to fix those particular dales in spite of some inconvcuicncc to certain friends ; 
those of you who attendiHl the Ibitna A. I. G. meeting will rt'inenibcr that in 
the resolution bp- formation of Parliamentary Board a constitutional objection was 
raised from a strong and consideratrlc S'-ciion of ( tongo'ssmen that in view of the 
Lahore resolution boycotting the l(‘gislature->. the Gomicil-mitry programme could 
only be sanctioned by another plenary scssK.n of the Congress , hchec it was ni'Ce- 
ssary to arrange for an open session shorlly laTorc the Assembly elections so that 
the 'resolution about thi* Parliamentary B rard in girt !)<’ endorsed by this session, 
and the LahoT’c ban against the council-entry could thu.s be formally and legally 
removed. 

At a later date when furthiT recpieats came for postponement after the dates of 
Assembly elections wem actually fixed, additaonal weighty reasons prevailed to 
adhere to these original datas and’thes»j rcipiests could not bi^ granted. In view of 
the difference of opinion on the Working Committee’s resolution on the Communal 
Award, it is but fair that an opportunity siiould be given to all parties including 
dissentients to place Iheir point of view before the session and to obtain a final 
verdict. Pandit Malaviyaji and Sj. Ancy had openly declared their intentions to 
continue their endeavours in this direction till the last, that is, till this plenary 
eession, to get the Working (Committee’s resolution rescinded. Therefore, it was 
necessary and fair that an early opportunity should be given to them before this 
highest authority in the Congress constituiion ; oiherwiso the Cabinet might have 
been charged of attempting to evade that issue and not giving an opportunity of 
facing it in the open session. It is hoped and expected that Pandilji, having openly 
sought and invited the verdict and justly claimed the right of audience from this 
open session, will, as a rigid disciplinarian and one of the oldest (Congressmen abide 
by its mandate. These were some of the main considerations that prevailed in 
fixing these dates. 
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Demon st r a ti ve Effect 

I boliovo that this hiif^e mass, political ^athorinfi;, is bound to create a 
{>:real acMitional cli'inonstraiivc and ])ri>pai];iindist. eirect, not only in this city and 
i’'('Kiilci)cy, but all over th<‘- country and the fact that the council-entry proposals 
has obt lined the sau^-rnn of this \denary se.ssion. will by itself, have a p:reat pro- 
pnp:andist value, and is bound to have ‘!;reiter edeet on all Con»;rcss-niiiided elec- 
torates in all jiarls of the country, than any individual or ^;TOup electioneering; 
eainpai^;n : thus far from hiiul.'nne: the el<*etion work this early session will certainly 
help the Congress caiididiti's and I liave no d uiht that the country will readily and 
willinn:ly respond to the Coiurress call and ^ive its w’hole-hcarted support to Con- 
press candidates, f w’lsh them all survess. 

In advaneniL': these arpiiineiils I liave taken lor pranted that this session will 
endo'No the P.itiia r-siluiioo to ih' firmation of ihe Parliamentary Board. So lonp 
as Mahal m iji's lilessiiips to this new Parliam'mt iry vciiliire eoiitiiiues, there is no 
ehanec or risk of ils OMiip sueet'ssfiiHy ehalleupcd from any Gonpress (jiiartcr. 

G()N(;HKSS and C()tJN('tl;-KNTRY 

It iiliplit b" co!ii,('iu!ed tfiai, it, w iiild lie ino[)pori.um! at this sfape on the eve of 
the elc'Uioiis, 1,0 reopt'ii tlic qm'stion of comicil-enlry. It would indeed he so if the 
jinmaplo of Gouncil-entry was sldl an issue m dispufi'. Iiiit to-day it is an accepted 
pi ink in the Goiipress platform. And no one could think of tearmp it out. And 
HO It wou'd only be in the fitness of tisinps if the propramme of the party is so 
nmciidr'* as to make it a revolutionary force. 

“Su(‘!i Huppi'stions and amendmiaits as to details of the propramme and ])olicv 
r.nd • v( n in the manih'Sto would, I rcspeeifully sulmiit, lie perfe^cly Iei»itiraate auu 
V. ’til n ihe province of ev. ry loyal (tmeressman because that would lie in pursuance 
of niol ,a)HHisti'nt with Ihe Pfttna dceision. 

ThF (VlNiJRFSS SoriALlSTS 

In cue olIi'T aspect the B »mbay s s aoa will also l)c considered as urdque. This 
IS l!.c ^ll^^. sessicii ii which an ore am/, al piliiica! proup wdlliin the Gonpresfl 
makes its a^ipi'afanee with a rad'callv diireriml, outlook and fundamentally dilferent 
p.'epr.ammc. The Goiipress Sociilist l‘.ir(y. born only a lew months apo, has emerped 
with a'l ambitii'tus propramiim. Ap.iiii it is not for me to erilieise or commend 
the ))clicy and iiroprammc of this new paity. No political prophet can venture to 
foretell Its late, in thf- tmiin* but only this miieh can be saul that whether this 
iiifiint will piMw into a p.uverfiil t-nuil or would emaminb untimely would 
entirely depanl iipiin llii' <'ap'i<*;tv of their priprimn,- 'o attion' itself to the 
National ideal and It Ip in tlif spei'dna at •aiiimcMl. ol Nainmal Freedom. 

y\'i'IIH DJ: toward, S SlA'IKh 

The ((iieilidi of p.ilicy and utotiid*' l,'t\va[dM th-' Indian States will also eiipnpe 
fill' ultcniion and auait. di^pn-al by this a-seinbly , whether lh<' Gonpress should 
eonliiMK' the iiresent poiiey ot jiIooIjk'.h or whether tin dcmnno ol die States’ 
Hubjeels (o !)■ mir;-,ed inlo and identdiid wil.li tin llrilihli Indians, sliould he eon- 
e.'cihd, wdl b( anoiher important issue and will have to tic solved by the present 
Hl'HHion. 

Guanoed in G\)V1':i;nmi:n r's ATTnaotE 

Goniinp to ihe imiin diale j)olili<-al i.-^sue wlii<'h liic Gonpress will be called upon 
to tackle, we nuni fii>t lake into eonsidriMl ion (he ehanpes in the fhivrrnmenfa 
attitude between JDit'J and Bt'M. As^ koou as u w'a^^ realised that “unlawful” Con- 
press had eean-d t,o 1 )(> ai/pressivin Wh.iehall at Simla prew morn and morn boastful. 
At the commeneeiinml. of the sirupple all iln y w.anieil w.is only that the ConpreSB 
should (lioj) ^'direet, aetioii” and that it it did .^o the recoiistruetion of Indian 
])olitics would be ])ri)ei('ded with on the basis of maximuiu apreemcrit. The Con- 
piesR knew that the a^^sertioii was ineorrect. d’hat was why it foiipht. When the 
hpht was on, the Foyali'-I. thi' Liberal and tlie constilutioual Nationalists and 
1 ndependcii 1 s all tonnd fault w^ith the Gonpress for carryinp on a war in the face 
of such a ( lear divlaration. To-day the war is not, there, is the work of political 
reconstruct ion pomp on on the ba^is of maxiinum apnaimotit ? Is not the (mripress 
by common eonseni and by hostile testimony the preatest political institution 
Aarryinp with it maximum popular supporl ? Is not'thc new Constitution beiup hatched 
cb ipnorinp and alienating this insliUitiou with the maximum popular support? 
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The Enf^lirth statesman known his proelamalions and profossioiiri arc false hiil he 
has to make them for other reasons than he will earn to confess. When our 
Liberals and Moderales know lle’se ])roe.l:ini!itions and ju’ofcs.sions to In* false, have 
they also to support Iheni for other reasons th'in they will care to admit,? I’erhaps 
they have. They have laam (he willing; and enthusiastic dupes of lh)vernnitint’s dual 
policy of rcj)reshion and reforms. 

It is this policy of R ‘pn'ssion and mock Reforms that will form the issue in 
the coming elections. To biittnss repression \^ith ‘popular’ support, and to parLilyse 
the freedom movement, with the opiate of eoniieds the hureaueiaey di'ix inL npnii 
time-servers, toadies and s( If-S'-ekeis. Should they secure them ? ( fod wilinp. N'’. 
The Cotp^ress js det( rnimeil that the. mockery of these is Irn tns shall be cx|)i-sed and 
that those vveaklinL''s and sell-seekers who wonld sell their lirolhci.-i’ birtli rif^ht lor 
a moss of jmlilieal pollaj^e could not le' allowed In proceed to the tnarkei. 5'oui' 
vote in the comnie el'Clion is a vote on ()m, I'-ssnc. A vote to a iion ()‘myn\-.sruari 
IS a potver of ultorney to him lo sell you :ind y'nir children iiOo pTpeiual ccrldom 
to Britain, Jt i.s a jad wanuiit eommilt.in/'; you to pohlieal jiurc.ilory. 

Lom-munai. AvyARo 

The unity on ihe tl eu’.rew election fro st his ii.'cii unhappily deonihed liy the 
needless eoni rovsn ,->y tlui' tiad ac’S m ov o' ili‘ (lommuiril Award. '1 he Woikinc; 
(lommittet; h.is steiniy set its fac.- ayainsl ev. ry at'* nipt to |ir<jndiee ps dceieon 
refusing; to (ii,seu'-s the Award a* it is phd- d to X.iiional .SMlntion ot tim piolihm. 
'Ibe Woikiny ('onimiit‘c wonl l no* b; bullied into uny i-.iin iiion which could Im 
mterpri'led hy ii)lerr-.t(d com.nnnili .s as an .admissi m of the jnsiiic-m ot lliMi 
niiH-eoneeivcd d iniuds. Viewed from llee stricily naiional point ol view ih'Te in 
nothin^; like a eonimniial claim. Wlienevcr theic li.as been a dynamic pi\).ciMnime, 
cn^ra^inji; the allciiiion of the eii'oe naiion thes’ false claims have never had a 
tearing. Wh'si tiie call (Mine to join the colours in the lichi for IretMlom no 
soldier joineii the ranks on Ihe basis of li;s caste, ened or community. Wherever 
fhi'rc has l>ei n an oppoituiidy lor Hcrvim' wiHiiii.'; workers have come torwai 1 from 
every commnniny. 

A Uapi'T 1"x.ampi,e 

Our owe R,ece|)tlou t’ommitttM' Inrnishes a happy examph'. Without any re- 
servations or safet.»;nids, by a pure and simjfh' process of tree votinj^ and unhani- 
p('red elect, ion, the results at hievcd have piaived more sat e^faetory than could liave 
been achieved by any elabora'c, eompbeated meiins of cbonis ndj’usuncnts on a 
eommuiial basis, Ttie Tepit’seuialion in oiir Ih'C'ption (ermniiltec li.as by such 
iialuriil process beni iidjusicvl almost in pmpoftioii lo the niimcric.al stitiielli ot 
each eommiiniiy. To thos“ who eharc:ed (lu* ( kmercss with efinimeonhis!, lendencies, 1 
other niy own insraiice, as a livine, forecfiil and con vineini.'; rehPaiioii of iliat basi'- 
less ch'arp’. rhoiieh I am a memb -r of th • smallest cmnnuinuy in tie' country, 
slid p trely by slrc:ie:i,h of non-cominiinal v<i‘(m, I h iv(‘ always topjas] the polls 
not (>uly in Coiii^rc.s.s ch. ction but also in tlic ('Icclioii to the t’.n'poration and 
the Council. Tile fact that, I have been eh’ctcil C’-hairmaii of the Reeeprum Ckimmi- 
ttce is a eompK'te vmdii'ation id’ Ihe Coiij^iess [loduon. .\pain, ab.honph the olliees 
in the Committee aie distributed ])Uiely aceordin;j: to merits, w'Hhour refi ri'nee to 
major or minor eomniiiiiit les tlune is a Maliommadan Ceneial Si'crciary in entire 
charfu! of the whole Na/<ar arrao^mmenls. d'he (dhiee of the (i. O. C., 
a position of ;j;rcat icsponsibdity and trust, is ('uiiusted hy unanimous 
choice to another nationalist uiciuImt ol the sanie community. In the sami? 
way, Vioe-Chairmam.hipH and other oHiecs and nu'inbiTships of various sub-commit- 
tees arc found lo be distributed amont; varioius eommiltees and even seels. Such 
recent examples are india'd eneoura^mp; and oiij^ht. to inspiri' eonlidemu! in u^i ad. 
That this problem is capable of a satisfactory solution by u.s provided we md in a 
proper national siiirit and do not allow any outside agcuicy to meddle with our 
domestic affairs. 

Neep eob Unity 

The differences of opinion ovi'r the eommunal Award have been nnfiirtiinatidy 
pushed to such a decree as to result in the formation of a dislinct anti-award ^ronji. 
The step that Bandit, Malaviya and Sj. Aiiey have takou has caused some jubilation 
in the ranks of our opponents, but their joy is bound to be short lived. Baiiditji’s 
intentions arc to brin;; the Award for the open verdict and tho Nation can cputl- 
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dentaly truRt that he and his collef^iies will abide by llu^ Cou^jchh verdict, whatever 
it mi^dit be. However, no one can realiBc to-day more fnlly than Panditji the need 
for iiniiy on the Con^rcRfi ranks. 

Whai ver the ditrerenees, liowHoevcr fltronp; the personal sentirnentH or oven 
conHeientioUB objc'ctions, nl! Rhould be snbordinated to the linal national tribunal. 
Here inuKt end all diHHeiitionH and bickenn^B. 'I'ln uceforvvard stiTu discipline and 
loyal devotion should stt'p in. Any opposition i») tin; Qnal verdict would certainly 
rcBt'fve the apixdlalion of rebellion atcainst the parent body. 

Ovcr-shadowinf^ the political (jiic.^iioiih that will come up for discuBsion before 
you is the Bituatiou created by Mahatmaji’s decision to retire from active Congress 
leadership. The annoiincemcnt has come as a shock to the cntini country. It is a 
matter of some consolation that he has postponetl the linal withdrawal till after the 
jirescnt session had met. J am sure, I am expressing: the viiovs and senti- 
menlH of all of yon pn'M'iit here as w.'ll m tin- cili/eiis of Rom’oay wln-n 1 tender 
to him our grateful thanks for the eonsider.O ion he has displayi-d to the feelings of 
hiB numerous fneiids. eoHeagiii’S and followers Tli(' stateirn'iits that he has issued 
and tile conrsc of aelijii that he has clialked otil for himself demonstrates the 
magnanimity and the utter Hcllessness ol this noble Boid and his undoubted democra- 
tic con \ ic,t loiiH. r>oth with a view to avoid th'* si-nsc of ojijircssioii which his tower- 
Mg ]>''T-sonality imposes on railleagues and w'oikcrs and also to find relief for himself 
U)i a si.ndar Icelmg he has, after (lm> d.'liherat loii, dceided upon this course, ilis 
main obj(''‘t in taking this sU*)» would a{)p('ar to be to encourage fearless thinking 
and indepeir'.ent iudgment in Oongicss circles. 

lb' realises that ihe intcliigenlKia has grown highly critical of his policy and pro- 
gramme but nie f^'cling heI^)le^s to clialk out a cbhniie line for themselves, As an 
excuse i'>r this lu'ljilcssm'ss they were pleading the sircngiii of his individual per- 
honaliiy and the Jiold he had over the mass mind. His voluntary wilhdravval is 
meant, to rciinn-e all embarrasBrnent to hi.s foliowerH. lliH critics will be given a fair 
field, ’riic jieriod of retirement vvill be to Jinn a period of personal puriijculion and 
a prefiarafion for a mightier endeavour. 

Ihe CongreBH will no doubt miss the vigour of his iiisjiiratioii Biid the lUAHHes 
will miss the light to which they had e.^gerly learnt to look all ihi'Se bo years. Jhit 
behind all this fear lies the certain ho})c that all such withdrawal could only be 
temporary. With an ideal inlehed to Eicidom, with a life dedieaied to service, 
(landhiji cannot in any accepted sense ol the world retire, bisir!'* or outsidi' the 
Congress he will be the living challenge to all opjiression and tyianny and the 
guiding star to every votery of freedom. 

Closely entwined with the (jucbtion of leadership lies t'm question of future 
programme. To every soldier of freedom the jirogrumnu' eaii only be a struggle or 
a preparation for a stinggle. The preparation for the next, slinggle is our iieit 
])rogramme. The aKuinmeiit o.’ (Complete National bulcpendenee is our iinallerable 
objective. The adoption of peaceful means of resistc'nc- is our nnaluvabic, nieuiiB. 
And as our objective is clear and oiir faith unshidoai i am confident that suitable 
fresh tactics would soon be evolved hading to a new endeavour. This is the hour 
not of resting but of iilfinnnig— planning not for a tactical triumph but for an 
enduring achievement. In the planning every devoted son of the Motherland has a 
part. i'h(! C-ongressrnen, the CongrcHS J’nriiamentai tan. the C’ongress Nationalist 
and (he Congress f^ocialiet h.ave all lo sit together and to devise the new means 
of furthering freedom’s cause. Each plan and each activity must be judged by 
only one test, its capacity to develop the nation's strength to assert her dignity 
to claim her rights and to regain her ficedom. 

A ilAKl) Tahk 

Now a word about ourseivcp. dhe nrrangcmentB for the holding of the Con- 
gress session const it nic no easy task, Rmnbay had to take the work up at a very 
short notice. An nn usually heavy monsoon which lasted later than the usu.al period 
prevented the work of coiihI ruction la'ing taken on hand earlier. A petty-minded 
Government compcilcd (Ik Reception Comrai’tce to resort to chose an out of the 
way place for constrnciing the pandal and other camps. The monsoon has been 
succeeded by a season of .swell i ring heat which place an additional handicap on 
the workers who had to race against time. The economic depression which the 
city has been feeling in a more and more acute form made it difficult for the 
merchantb and the professional classefl to contribute eencrously to the coffers of the 
Reception Committee. The country is generally suffering from a feeling of exhaus- 
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tion followint*; a period of protraelcd political «lru{j:^r;lc and it had itH fjhare in 
adding to the difficulticK of the Reception (\)inmittcc but (luict and Bteady wo 
Hiirmountcd all ibcHc obfitaolcH and the dcHirc of all woikeiH to makn j Uh 

takinj>; a p:ratKl and nnifjUf hiicccsh ho as to redound to the credit ot both t onpre 
and the (kty has been fiilbllcd. At variouH sta-'CH Hince tbi' formation oi our t om- 
miMcc didcrence of opinion and diKap,ri‘cmenta on Hinaller and l)ip:pcr iskuch came 
to be cvidcnl and it wmh only the devotion of the \voikern to tin', (-onp,r''hri eiuiHe 
and their bi^h KoiiNe of duty uhmh cnabb d the rvork to be carried on uniotenup < t y- 
A Hjilendid npirit of accommodation anti stern sensi' of discipline liad riiulict (O 
operation casv and fruitful. r , r • .1 in 

The couhtruction of the Abdul (iallar Na<;ar reminds one of the fairy 
>vhi<di eiticH spran<z; almost over-nipdit lloown up bv tlu* 'zenii. I ^ 

transformation in la al bfe has only been made pcssdde by the ’Kweifnl ho t ^ 
the C’on^resK exereiKes over lhe]>ublie miiifl. IMeichanis. I'j.^;ineei s, ailJsans, ■ 

men. all vied \\iih each othi'r in e)-np'’ra; ihl; lor liic sm-ee, s ol the ananpin.in . 
It wonid be invidious for me to im ntion names uli. re ivoyooe has ^volketl \yitn 
such u h(de-li(‘arted devotion, 'i'o i-acli woiKer (lom the liuitiLle volnnieei 
boy to the construelion board and the hecieiarii's n siioo.-iide 1 "! the W‘’'k o n 
various departno'iits I uould jinbliely tender tlomks on bJoilt ol tin Itcec]) 10 > 
(kunmittee and yon all. . i , > ,,dn 

Whil*' J can claim on beh.'of of tlu Ivceeption ('omiiiiUee that we mne tu 
('Very eilbrl to secure the utmost eoiivenienei ol vispois and d< b .Loites, I am eon- 
seiouB that there still mitiht la* several lirawbaeks in 1 be on iiioj ■ im nls itm ^ wi 
have made. I have already refi'rred to the ddrn iiUie, am inst. wJoeh we looe > 
contend. I must eoidess tlial in spile of (Uir disiie and i-iir eatinsi ' 
we have not come uj) to the biab standaid tliat yon wdl al\va\s i \p' ct of a v -V ’ 
Ilombay. For sindi manifest failings and sborieomines the Kei'efc, ion ( omnii le 
expect to be ('xensed. N )iliin;.'’ remains for nu- to add but (0 tx[>r<sslhu wish 
that your stay in (bis Na^oir may bi- ba)))»y and piiasant. » m , 

May tb<> just and b(ai(>voI nr Provideiiee ptmle n- in our onward rmircU. 1 ij'y 
He vouebsafe to us tin- vision to see coroatly and tlie siie)i;.-i]i (,> p. rsi vere steadi y. 
In His ordering of progress He jemi-ers ewi 1 y inoveun nl boib in the be at ol victoiy 
and the ciiU of defeat. And wdiere the metal is true He stamps it. with enduring 
achievement. Lriends, I have done. 


Rajendra Babu s Presidential Speech 

Buha RajohJra Pruf^ad, President of the d 8 lh sei sion of the Indian National 
Congress (leJivend tbc following address : — S 

BroHii'i'S and Hisiers, . 

We ari* meeting after three years nncl a half of slreniious wnik and sntbring. 
d be country has had the niisfortnno I'f losing llie gnidanei' ane mature judgment 
of ft vcteian workiT like J)r. Annie P»(Minl, wbo^c lile and vmk have b»‘^'n a 
source of irisj/iralioii to thousands It has lurlber bad tin' mislorUiiu' of losing 
another veteran patriot in SSir Sankaian Nair and a vabnnt nal ioiialisl in ]\Ir. 
Syed Hasan Imam, wdio 10 years ago, guided the delda lations of a special session 
01 the Congress in the very city. The p.as.slng away of ilial nncomiirornising ebam- 
pioii of onr liberties, ■whether in or out of ib(' Speakers (‘liair, Aiihalbbai Patel 
leaves a gap, which will bo well-nigh impossible to liil. ie> many of us, the piema- 
lure death of Deshapriya Jatindra Moliati Se n-Cupta was a jicisonal calamity. In 
Mr. A. Rangaswamy Iyengar the country has lost not only a distinguished joiindist. 
but also a eonstitiitional lawyer, whose knowledge was fiequenlly re (juisitioned. 

Let me also re-mind you of the one, who is behind prison i>ars and who re- 
presents more than any one else the flower of the youth of our country and wheise 
ardent spirit is undaunted by national set-hacks or domestic anxieties. To 
Jawaharlal Nehru, our heartiest greetings and sympathy. Onr thought also must 
go to the sturdy fighter, Hubhas Chrndra Rofie, now in a foreign land. Nbir may 
we forget all those who, though unknown, have sufl'ered or are atiil sufl'ering for 
the sake of the country. 

To those servants of the nation, known and unknown, who have passed 
away wo oflcT our homage. 

You have called me to preside over the Congress at a very difllcult and critical 
time. It will be natural on your part to expect mo to carry on the national work 
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till the’ next sesBion of (he Oonpress. I confess, I feel overwhelmed by (ho 
tremeiidons reBj)on8ihility that the position carries with it. I would have been 
happy to be left alone (o work in my own humble way in my corner of ilu; 
eoiintiy, but ihi' nation’s call may not be disobeyed and I am here at your servi'C. 

1 am fully eoriseious of my hniitationfl, and I have sense eiiOuu:h io know (hat, 
this Bienal maik of eonfidenee is not meant as a personal tribute, but is only a token 
of iippreeialioji of i}il‘ little eontribution (hat my poor ])rc»vmee has (leeii able to 
make during; lh(‘ recent Klru|j,^le and of the symjiathy whu'h it has Ix-eii iL' 
foriuiu' to leeeive in such ample nnnsiire in its reeemt un| reeedenled ealaniily. It 
rests, hovve\ei, with yon to helj) mi' by your unsiinletl sujiport and eo- 0 ])ei ation 
to eariy on the diflieull dnliis yon have enlrusted Io me, 

81’]'LEI1!.\(:s op Rjhaji 

Goiniii'.i as 1 do from a jirovinee wbieh, diirine tbi last ten months or so has 
been pari leiilarly heleeletl as Ihe viehm of Natnn’s ujaih, 1 dcuie to e(mv.'y rny 
hrai'/hfl iJiiinks Io ihr (ouiitiy, which has sfuni n jumtiVa/ ^^^uiiinlhy with the 
peop/c ‘iijjfA'en hy /djemmieifal earlfiqnake luUowrd by bn/je floods. The i'» sponse, 
ii/o(h nas come from nl] qiiaitcis and iiom ail < ia-ses of people, inliabilinp Ibis 
i!i,( {''nniiy and iiom Indians abroad, and fioni loruyneiH slu'WS eonelnsively that. 

0 l ie OiK-isicr was inijiHctdt !it( d in ils ma^'nitnde, ilu' sympathy and ft llov\ -iee'ini:; 

0 (\nlo-t wa.' Mpialiy iin]mr all' leel. 'J'heie l\a\(' li'sn disasters in the ]ias(. wiioh 
tium;:ii iio, so vast in extent, were still semu’ of llie picatest n'coided in bisiorv, 
a'lu \e( Die eonniiy was never before umsed to sneh a jiileh of adive sympaiby 
i!) ,'}ilioie>l ( line lias ow n and pervaded the eouniry at laree. tlie wad of 
01 a (, oriel of Norlinm India lias lesioinded and ri-tcliodl (loni one end 
I.) !j,e (iDi('r and diawii {'iil no( only cash lint leais and faii-oiiai seivie(\ As iJie 
I’d/ O’ t'ejiDa) IMnf (’oinniilD (' said in one of ils eaii} slaK nients ; "Out of the 
pii'/f tr.'ody that has (tv< iw helnu d Jhhar and taken its heavy toll of death and 
dt.siiue’ion find soiiow, some (iidurin^ f:ood has dune in 1h<’ sliapi' of a united 
nation joined liieelher in a eonmion soirow and eonimon efi'ori to ovru'ome it, 
ludine iaiijj III each olhiu’ and IVu f^ellinj; the jietty dill’erenceB that seemed so 
trivial in the face of a mighty disaster.” 


RecEN I IllSTOIlY 

'IIk' Coiipu’i sh movimeiil has passul (hionp’h various phases during ihe last 
fifty Acais (T ils (Mslenee, I>ne would (eel limpl/d to tnk" a lurd'-u v e-vn w of its 
hope and asjiiialioiis, its weaknesses and failnies, lis suectsscs jino tnuinphs. Rut 
I would lesisl thill (eniptiition iXdpt in so liii as leeetit lus«oiy may la iiedHsaiy 
to elneidiite ilie presi’iil and enable ns to lay out a pro/.:Dimni(^ l(/r the fniuie. 

fi will b<’ K i alled ihal ihe last n pnlar si'ssion of ibe ( \ine;n hs was lield at Kaiaehi 
in Mareli lOi’,] , soon iilhr tin' ( bindln-Invin J’aet. It. was nouli to be lioprd that 
thill Raet Would open ;i way Io parmaiiei/t peace belwdii Riilaui and Jndia but 
that was not Io be. Now ibat Civil Disobedieiur has hem suspended it vvmdd be 
nselrsH to {j;o into a deiiiiltd exammaiion ot ihe eiicnmstaneeH, which forced the 
hands of Ihe Coh^mcsh to Kostart Civil Disobdlieiiee after IMidial ma-Gandhi's letnrn 
frmu th(' Sd’ond Round 'I'alilc Conferenee. 1 would contenl myself by slaliiif; that 
al every step Ihe objeet of thi' aiilliors of llie Raet was frusi rated by tlie otiieials 
who wane in ehin^e of atl’airs and had to {rive eireel to its provisions. Lord Irwin 
had lehnd. Lord Willinpdon had eome in and Iheie was un(liS{>;uiHed ri siuiiment 
in official circles at what was le^iiuded as a suirender on the part of Lord livvin, 
and the moment ho was away from the seene, a eomphse ehan^re in the Govern- 
menf ])olicy came about .and preparations were set afoot to take the Cmigriss by 
surjmse as soon as the Riband Table (kvnlerence was over, it was known the 

Government could not afl'ord, and did not attoml to aec-ept the demands of the 

(ioitp;iess. Events m Ln^daiul also proved favourable Io this seheme of things. The 
Ivahour Government had resigned. The National Government w'ith a bi^^ Conser- 
vative majority was formed and the W'hole policy of Lord Irwiu and Mr. Wed|.Dvood 

Rxnn was revirsed. When Mahatma Gandhi returned from Enp:land he tounci 
himself faced with a situation which scimed to have been very carefully and 
meticulously prepared. An excuse wuis found in what was wrongly descrilied and 
ndvirtised as a No-Rent Campaign in the United Rrovinces, but which was really 
nothing more than suspciisioii of payment pending negotiations, which had been 
going on between the Government on the one side and the Congress leaders on the 
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other, to Boeiiie a settlement on an equitable basis on the very serious question 
of rcniiasion or suspension of rent on purely economic ^ijrundos, which had beev mo 
necessary on account of unprecedented economic depression. Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru, Mr. Sherwani and Mr. Tandon were arrested just two day‘ before Mahatma 
(jtaiulhi’s arrival and Khan Abdul GafFar Khan with some of h i collea^^ucs was 
made a prisoner under an old R'^^ulation. Ben{j;al had already been selected for 
special treatment and a number of most drastic Ordinances had been promul^^ated. 
They were followed by equally drastic Ordinances for the United Provinces and 
the Frontier. On his voyaf^e. Mahatma Gandhi had been issuing statements oflcrin^ 
co-opcruiion but on landing he came to know of the removal, by arrest and 
irnpiisonmenl , of valued colle;*e:u(‘s and the promuli^ation of the Ordinances in the 
United ITovinces and the Frontier; yet he ofl'ered, on behalf of the Workin^i;! 
Uomrnittce, to intervene and if possd)h', to briiif^ abobt a settlement and applied to 
the Viceroy for an interview, which was unceremoniously rejected except under 
condition that the, (jiiestions relatinp; to Bengal, the U. P. and ths Frontier would 
not be of discuMsion. Thii int ‘rview having b'’eii rejected. Mahatma Gandhi 

had no ofiiion but to advise lin; Working Committee to be prepared for the revival 
of Civil Disolicdiencc. But ho made a last moment attempt and sent a second 
loiijc; telegram ap;ain for an unconditional interview failin/^^ wiiich ho thought 

it hi'^ duty to inform the V'lei'roy that th(‘ Working Committee would have to resort 
to Civil 1 )isob('dience. Reply earae to this last moment request in the form of 
warranis of arrest for himself, the C )n^r<‘S3 President. Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, 
and othijr prominent C()np;ressm('n ihron^hont the country. 

Th(* Congress was tak'm unawares and the (Government expected that they would 
be able to crush the whole movenumt wdthin a fortni^dit. In spite of want of pre- 
paration, 111 spite of HuddoM removal of all the prominent C)nn;ross workers throu^^^h- 
OLit the country within a few days to prison, when they were not able to ^ovo 
instructions to tlieir followers as to how to or^^aniso the campai^oi, it must be said 
to tile credit of the nation that fhe le.id, which had been ^nven by the Workin/^ 
Committee, was faithfully and spontaueously followed. Thousaiuls aejain courted 
imprisonment, ‘lathr char^ijefl Drinks, heavy fines, -onliscaiion of proj)erty, and 
beatings on extensive scale, 

Titf Course or Repression 

The movement was not crushed and went ou for months and months without a 
break to the bewlldermimt of officials, who had hopt'd to crush it in a few days 
Special sessions of the Congress were hidd at Delhi and at Oaleiilta amidst arrests 
and dathi char^,!:es and in Bjiiie of the vigilance of the police, who had concentrated, 
upon pr(‘vcnting ihem. 

It is ptinecossary to p;) into detads of this repression beyond statiii^^ that a bare 
f'liiiumary of ihe provisions of tlm various ordinanees mosi, of wliieh were laliT con- 
vi'flcd into acts by oblif^inii; Lno^Ia! iires will show how drasric iht'y Aven* in 
character and comprehensive in scoix*. Idle eourts wi re ousted from jurisdiction 
and the Fxeciilive armed with lar^e [lowers. The press w.is muzzled. Niuv oflenceH 
were created and in some eases cjlleelivo and vicarious pumshments laid down 
'To th(*sc must be added numerous lavvs ciiai-t-sl for r>etie:al, partieularly afiparcntly 
to meet what is desenbi'd as the terrorist m'mae.e, but n'sultiii^ not in a few cases 
in a comfilcic suspension of all political aclivitU'S of a .proe;rcssivo tyfio lest their 
H})oi)sors should irieur the wrath and the penalty of the all ])owerful C. 1. D, 

Now, the C()np;rcRS has never concealed its view re^ardmt:: the terrorist move- 
ment. It has condemned wdthout hesitation and in an uni'quivocal lanf;uatj:e all* 
terrorist oiUrapjes and under Ihe [:;rcat iidlnenec of Mahatma Gandhi has dono'|all jf 
could to create an atmosphere a<z;:uuRt the cult of terrorism. But at every step it 
has flit hampered by the fact that impatient cnthusiasis, who take to this wronir 
method, cannot ell’cciively bo approached by public opinion on account of tho stiff, 
ness of tho GoviTument attitude and its all pcrvadinti; blastiii»; suspicion of the 
motives of even those, who are its supporters and helpers in this respect. 

Apart from other considerations, the Oon[!;ress condemns terrorism because it 
hampers the country’s pro[<ress and tends to create forces which will lead to 
further disrupliou and trouble and because it is essentially wron^ and uri-IniJian 
But these youn^^ men caiiuot be weaned from it by the equally indefeusible method 
of unadulterated represssiou. ^ 
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Econom ic Depuehsion 

Tho oouiilry Las bcni j)as,siii;r through a period of deep economic depression, 
vvhK*]i liaK inU’LiRj/icd by the iTovennneiit policy of raaiiagiug Indian aflairn 
ill the inW'iests not of India but of Great iiritain. The past few years have seen 
^reat disirtss of the pea.s-uitry unable to pay the heavy land revenue and rent 
uinl Ruib rint; t^'vnt privations. Tiiey have witnessed curtailment of expenditure of 
iiation-ioiuldin^ dejiart uicii! s. ^reat slump in industry, export of more than 200 
croi’es of dis less ^u)ld, dislocation of trade and a tremendous iiiereaso iii unemploy- 
ment the extent oi VNliich even in the be-^t of normal years the lintish Govcruraent 
have never dared to aneeitain own^ to its vastneMS. These years have been remark- 
able lor heavy additions to the' so-ealled ))tiblic D 'ht of India and the burdens of 
the already overtaxed taxj^ayer and the poveny-striekeii population lor carrying on 
an extravagant and top-heavy adminii^traliun and partly for suppressing and 
crushing the niovemcnt lor liecdoin. 

Int: Ottawa Pact 

The Oiiawa Paef, whidi has been eondemned with one voice by the best-informed 
opinion in the eounliy as being dcirimenial to the b 'St interests of India, and 
panicniaily of ilni masses of agneiili urists, was ratilied. Its working has proved 
that the api)iThenstoiis of its erities were wdl-founded. It hris successfully tied 
I mini to the chariot wheels of the llritish policy of Jmpenul preference. 

Indians Abkoad 

i'b.f, DOS’! ion of our count rymi'ii abroad gives no ground for satisfaction. Their 
treai ofut in the (‘olomes ol the llritish Empire has been a long-standing cause of 
lust gnevanc- and has inllaeneed not a little the change in onr outlook and opinion 
in lavniir of eompicic iiid(‘j»endcnce. One alter another, Indians settled in these 
((/mint' and piotectoiales are being deprived ot their inherent lighlu to which 
they a;e I'liiih'd hy virtue of their long association, service and contribution to 
the’ ’T'l'-’penty of these colonies. They have, in fact, been instrumental iii many 
casei: in building iij) these colonies and many have been born in them and have 
thtar homes wnhoiit any oilier in the *vorid. One scheme after another is devised 
to get I id of them aftiir thi'y are no more needed, and although it is some eoiisoia- 
tioii '0 know that the scheme of assisted repatriation has been given up, it is 
also to be noted that no place is found in the vast, Uiitmh Enijiire where they can 
live and setlie with ihe same full rights to land 5*nd eili/.euship as others have in 
India. I'he latest ai^plication of this policy ol stpiee/dng out ind’ans is nported 
from Zanzibar where, in spile oi tiie best of relations whi h Indians have mainia ned 
for gi'iierations with tlie hullan and his subj-'cts, ordinances have been huriiedly 
passid which dipiive them of tile rights ol ai quiring land, Thi* disci iminaiiuu 
against IndiaiiH becomes ilagrant when we know that th s resirietion does not extend 
to the new ainvals iiom Aiabia. 

There is iiulhing siiijinsoig it* all lliis when we know that Indians do not enjoy 
even elemi'niaiy rights oi euizensliip in their own conniiy and W'hich even the pro- 
posed eonstiimional reforms are not going to eonfir on them. 

We can only give iliis assurance to our countiyinen aoroad that as our position 
at home imjiroves iheir posititm will also automaiieaily improve. In this eonnec- 
tioii It is mijjossiblc not to mention with gratitude the great name of Dmabaridhu 
C.', I\ Andrews, w'lio lias been Ireipiently going to Africa to render such help as 
has been possible lor him to render. 

The Dual 1\>hcy 

The Government policy, which was enunciated by Lord Irwin towards the end- 
of PJ21) announcing the eonvining of the Uound Table Gonferenec, has always 
had a double as])ect w'hich has been emphasised mure than onee by Lord Willmg- 
don’s Government. It has been clKinud by the Government that this double indicy, 
on the one hand, ai .iS at advancing constitutional retorms, and on the other, seeks 
to suppress what the Government considers to be subversive and revolutionary 
movements. In jiiirsnanee of the first, it is claimed that the liound Table Con- 
ferenee has been convened and pioposals have been framed as a result ot eousulta- 
tion willi Indians and Unit a .loint Parliamentary Committee is considering them. 
Thebe jiroposals are known as the White Paper. In pursuance of the second, the 
Government has thought it necessary to suppress the Civil Disobedience movement 
with a heavy hand. 
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To Indiana it seeraa that the second policy has not only been much more in 
evidence and has caused untold au/rerin‘>; to numberless people, but is responsible 
for the issuing of ordinances and the enactmerjt of laws which have taken away 
even the ordinary ri^^hta of citizenship and laid down drastic penalties and aui)- 
pressed not only what may be re.i^arcled as subversive movements, but eflbctively 
prevented perfectly constitutional apjitation also. 

The reform side of the policy has succeeded only in feediruT credulous people on 
hopes of something which may not come. We have, undoubtedly, had three Round 
Table Conferences, Committees and Bub-Coramittecs “ad inlimtuin'’ and prolonged 
enquiry by a Joint Parliameiiiary Committee. It has dragged in some form or 
Other its interminable investigations for six or' seviai long years. It is yet to be 
seen if this long labour is going to produce anytlimg acceptable even to the most 
moderate opinion in the country. 

The White Papeu 

The White Paper has been eo:id“munJ by a!iuo-tt Uiianinious public opinion in 
India as highly disaiipointing and ii'is i< isl,ir,tv)ry. And, of conrs'', it doiH not in 
any way fulfil the r(‘quirenieuts of the 0 nigis'ss, which has d^'clare l hir indepen- 
dence meaning and inrlinliiig c unplcte c.xrrot over lire Army, the Finances, the 
foreign relations and the inlc.rual admm'slration of tli i country. The White Paper 
is nothing if it is not a iK'gation of all tlv'se items and if it does not bar evcii a 
gradual progress towards any of them In view ot thi; fact th it very serious elT irts 
are being made in England to whi'tle down even the White l^aper proposals and 

that even Mr. Arthur IJenderson, the Lf^sid-n- of the Ldiour Parry, is uiiablo to 

concede anything m the na’urc of even dilnt'.'d self-determination to India, it may 
Bccm out of place for miM.o devote any lime to its detailed ctiticism. 

But inasmuch as the White P.iper prop isals are the result of long and expensive 
consultations and are undergoing det tiled examination by the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee and have been imt forward in justilieat ion of ih ' (Jovcrnmimt jiolicy of 
advancing constitutional reforms, I tak<i l-iavo to pomt out that the proposals of 
the White Paper do not take us anywhere near wha' our moderate country aim 
at viz., Dimimion tStatus, not to spc’ik of cornpLite indcpendenee which is the 
Congress goal. In fact, they talce the country in somti respeets in the opposite 
direction ami leave it in a posinon const ituiioiially worse than that now occupied 
under the Montagu-Chelmstord Reforms. 

I will judge the White Paper pro]) )sals iii the light of four tests, namely, (1) 

flow far the proposed new legHl lUircs will be V'‘pr<senta'i/e of the nation ; (2) 

How far the powers alleged to i>;i (rinsiwred to popular control are real In the 

Centre and the J^rovinces ; (•>) What tli • Powers jux^pos’ d to be transTirred in 
regard to the Fit anci'S are, and what addihonal burdens India will have to liear 
for the new constitution, and (4) whether 1 It* proposed consto lUioii contains within 
itself any elements of growth and development. 


I. Composition of the Fedeuae Lixhslature 

It is sought to rcpl.acc the block of oflicials atid non-oHiMals nominated by Iho 
Govcrimient by nomine'is of fndian Sitat^s, joining tlie Fedcrition. 1 lie nominated 
officials and non-officials of IJiitish India cannot be said to be amenable to popular 
opinion but they have certainly a wider outlook and arc^ more in contact with 
public opinion than any nominee of a .State could be. They also feel a sense of 
responsibility even though it is to the British (Toverument and not to the people 
of India. Will the 8tate nominees have any information about or acquaintance with 
events happening in British India from which the States have been in a way kept 
Begregated ? 

The only efTect of the replacement of the nominated block by States nominees 
will be a tightening of the British control coupled with traditions of a more 
autocratic rule and greater disregard of popular wishes than we are accustomed 
to in British India and which these nominees will bring with themselves. 

But apart from its bearing the character of a nominated block it will also 
be a large block numerically. Under the Montague Reforms out of 145 members of 
the Assembly 40 or 27’5 percent are nominated if we exclude the Member for Berar 
who for practical purposes is an elected member ; under the White Paper proposals 
out of a house of 375 no less than 125 or 33.3 per cent are nominated by tha 
States — an increase in the nominated clement of 6 per cent. When we look at the 
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composition of the elected clement in the Federal Assembly we find that separate 
eleetoraies have not only been retained but considerably extended and the 
number of those p^emTally expected to aide with the IJritish and the Governor- 
General considerably increased, f believe, in the place of 41 out of 1U4 or 39 
per cent being returned by Bep.irate elect'irates under the existing constitution, 
we shall have 108 out of 250 or 43 per cent returned by separate electorate under 
the White Paper scheme. Thus, there can bo hardly any doubt that the White 
Paper Federal Assembly will bo a less progressive and more autocratically inclined 
body than the present Assembly. It is unnoof*ssary to go into the constitution of 
the Second Ghamber whiili is hound to he less jirogressive than the popular 
house. In a joint session vvhiedj is provided for, the nominated elemont will be as 
much as 2.3o out of 630 or ,37 per cfint, and a motion of no confidence in connection 
with a subject relating to Hritsh India agiinst a Briti-^h Indian minister can never 
secure a two-thirds majority if the State nominees chose to maintain the 
ministry. 

In the provinces the nominated block is done aw ly with, but several provinces 
like Bengal, Bihar and Orissi and the TJnilcd Provinces are going to be saddled 
in its place with a Second Ohimber and if th*' trend of opinion as it is developing 
in ihigland gives any indication, other provinces are probably going to follow 
suit under the advice of the Joint Parliamentry Oomniittiu'. 

Wb-0 ‘ver jiistirieatioii thcri! may be for a Second Chamber in the Federal 
l.egislatujv. tnere is none whatever for it in a sul)ordinate legislature like that of 
the »^rovinces. Besides, there is no jnslification for the extra expenditure involved 
in HcUie.g up and maintaining thesi; Second (hanibcrs. Nor does the experience 
>f tlv woridn/’: of the Montf ird K3forms lend any support in their favour even 
in tht. ?)rovinces, which may he said to be radical or very progressive. 

IL Claimki) to be Transfebiied 

Now, no constitution can he said to confer Self-Government or responsible 
Government or Jiorninion Status, much less compleie independence, which reserves 
to the Governor-General and refuses to transfer to ministers under the control of 
a ]»opnIar hgishiture. the administration of Defence, Foreign Adairs snd Ecclesias- 
tical Di'partments. But leaving this alone, which the White Paticr frankly reserves, 
let UB ronsider the Departments it pro hisses to transfer. In regard to these also, 
it is clearly laid down that the Governor-Gimeral will not be guided by the advice 
ol Miiiisters, if so to be guidcvl would infringe on what are called the Reserve 
Departments, his special resfionsibilities and I may add also his discretionary 
powers. These are coutdied in such general ti^rnis Ihat there are hardly any 
measures which the Goveriinr-tTeneral could not hold up or previiut if he considered 
it, neecHsary tti do so, in his wisdom, which wiii he the final arbiter in tlie matter. 
Tlic^e special ri sjionsibiiiMes are so v.aguc and wid'-spread thal. ih^y may be said to 
per^ade all di feirl ineiil s. 

It is not ineonccivable Ib it (h ■ niosl innoe.-nl action taken by a minister not in 
f.'ivonr A^iiJi I be (h'lvernor-tfeneral or the (Governor and in tliis respect (he powers 
of hotii an* idt-eiiea] lor all practiiud purposes within llieir respective spheres, could 
easily he ri'garded as infringing upon his soei.al responsibility in respect of one or 
other of thi; seven heads into which it is divided. J'he nmeh advertised autonomy 
of tlie lTo\inees n-idly gives more autonomy to tiie Governor than to the people 
or to the ininisUr aiul enables the Governor-General to have his orders executed 
in spite of the ministers even whrii tlvy may happen to deal with a mutter falling 
within the scope of the latter if only the Governor or Governor-General deeidcB 
that it infringes on the specuil responsibility of the oue or the other. 

Si’ECtAL ReSVONSI lUlATlEfi 

Special responsibilitleB are laid down under seven heads ior the Governor- 
General. They uve fl) the prevention of grave menace to the peace or tranquiVity 
of India or any p in theri'of ; (H) the safe-guarding of the financial respouBibility 
and credit of the Federation ; (ill) the safeguarding of the legitimate interests of 
minorities; (JV) the securing to the members of the Public Serviecs of any 
right provided for them by the Gonstitation Act and the safeguarding of their 
legitimate rights ; iV) the prevention of commereial discrimination ; (VI) the pro- 
tection of the rights of Indian Slates : and (VU) any matter w'hieh affects the 
administration of any department under the direction and control of the Governor- 
General, the Governor- General being empowered in each case to determine whether 
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any special responsibility is involv^ed in any ^^iven circumstance. The same powers 
are pjivcn ‘mutatis mutandis’ ti) the Governor in so lar as they are appiieable to 
provinces. The first practically takes away with one hand what it purports to ^?ive 
with the other; law and ordfir though said to be transfernid in the iirovitices are 
thus kept quit(; safi; within the double lock of sp-ail respoosilplity of the Governor- 
General and tlie (Jovernor. The elasticity of this phrase is quite welt-Known m 
this country and 1 am usin<ji; no Ian{j;ua^e of ex:i'^ii;eration if I say that it is mere 
carnoufla^>;e and fi fraud to say tiiat law and ordyr are bynj^ transferred when the 
special responsiliilily in this respect is reserved in the wide and all p'Tvanve lenns 
as is done under the White Paiier proposal. As rci^ards the second, admit- 
tedly definition of ihis responsibility is drawn in wide terms and enanles llie 
Governor-Genera! to sO'p in wheimver any prop.isal of the mini ■iter rr;^oir(,lin^ 
budp^ettine: or borrowin;:; is c.insiderej by him as prejudicing or endanL^^enno; 
India’s credit in the money market of the world. I’ast ex[)ern'n'^m has sliown 'h^^' 
financial stability and credd of Indei are synonymous with British profit at the 
expense of India, and Brdish interests have beui s.n-veii so iifien and so brazen- 
facedly in the name of Jndia’s stal>iiity and credit that no Ite.ian is likely t() bo 
deceived by words which connote more Ih'in their ordinary dictionary meanuie:. 
The entire currency and exeha.it^s poliey of t!ie (Government is said to be dictated 
by these considerations and we knovv it to ')Ur cost how a stroke of the pen or an 
apparently innocent notilieation of thi' G ivcrnnient has tiny di'ect of tninstei nnjj; 
crorcs from the bands of Indians to those of Ihti British without the ioimor 
realisirij^ it. The third will, of conr.e, come every bandy lu turning- many an 
awkward corm r. . . 

Our Muslim brethren and others who arc in a minorily arc apt to run away 
with the idea that the British Government is reservintr special rcsponsioiliiy to 
safcf^uard their interest. Really spcakiiq^, if there is aiiyihin;^ more ealciilated than 
another to keep all the communiiics warrini^ vvitli each other, it is this. Lc^ides, 
it is a delusion to think that the safciruards are d','v:sed to servo any or the Induin 
minorities. Thi'y will find its actual w'orkin/j; tint, after all, in all niat.ter.s of moment, 
it is not they who are meant, but the small microscopic minority of those birds 
of passage, who come from thousands of mib's and make hay while the sun shines 

and then disappear in the evennip; of their days to enjoy the fruits m their native 

^^^The^'fourth destroys whatever is yet I'.ft, of autonomy. We shall, indeed, be 
masters in our own house without having the power to order our servan's about 
;.o whom we shall be bound to pay their unbearably Inudi salaries, ^uaraiit,ce 
their pen ions and leaves and promotion and what not. It will be easy enough 
for these so-calletl civil servants to set at naught not only the policy, decisions 
and orders of their so-called superiors, the ministers but to create deadlocks, wlueb 
will be set down to the discredit of Indians who will bo branded as mcompclent 

and inexperienced ministers to whom it was a mistake, it will be said, to transfer 

powers. 

COWMEUCIAL Discrimination 


In the name of prcventin^i; commercial discrimination a^^ainst the British, it is 
really ensured that the Indian should be discriminated ae:ainst in the fuMiro as he 
has been in the past. Jt must be the experience of all businessmen who liavc any- 
thiiiLMo do with the Government and they cannot move an inch wilhout comine: 
across the Government in some form or another how at every step they have to 
face situations which a Britisher here has not to face. Go to the coal- fields, ihey 
will tell you how it is dillicult for an Indian colliery owner to ^ct a railway suimt; 
to hift colliery, how it is dilWcult lor him to u;et waji;ons and how U\e ludvau vs 
every day dikcriminaied afi,aiust in piacUcc. 1 am not racnVwmini; how h. vv'en 
noasible tor a few British concerns \o t^ct leases oi practically the whole area with 
the best seams of coal and how Indians have to he content with second and third 
class collieries and even those they i;et with difficulty. I am not ior^ettins that 
colliery lands are largely owned by Indians. We know how these things arc managed, 
Bpecially when the owner happens to be the award of court. The inanipulatioii of 
railway freight offers an easy handle. When I was looking after the affairs of tho 
All-India Spinners’ Association in my province I calculated some years ago that 
the cost of transport of cotton from Sewan (in the district of Saran where cotton 
is largely grown) to Madhubani in tho district of Darbhanga where wo produce our 
best and largest quantity of Khadi, both the districts being within the same division 
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of Tirhiit un(]er a Cominiaaionorj was the same as that of transporting cotton from 
Bombay to Japan and bring back the cloth made of that cotton to Bombay. I do 
not know if there has been a cliange in this respect recently. Similarly, 1 was told 
that the cost of transporting coal from South Africa to Indian cotton-mills "was tho 
Hanio as that of transiiorting it from the coal-fields of Bihar to the same mills. I 
am mr;ntionir)g these few illustraiioiiK and they can be multiplied to show how in 
♦he past the nhoh; policy of the (TOverument of India has been regulated with an 
eye not to the benefit of Indians but of foreigners, and if by any chance any 
minister has the temerity to try to ho just he will at once be held ‘up as discrimi- 
nating against the Ihitisher and the Governor “(Tcncral or tho Governor will have 
no dillicuUy in invoking his KjHcial responsibility for perpetuating the injustice. 

As regards the Indian St.ates, we have already had illustratioiiR how activities of 
thf'ir Bubji'cts in favour of constif utioiiul reforms can be throttled and the special 
responsibility of the Goiernnr-General or the GoviTiior in this rrspect will be used 
for oreventnig the virus of ih mocrc.ey from spreading into these States. 

So mueh for special resjionsiluhiiCH. The discri'tionary powers of the Governor- 
General and the Governors are of a most drastic kind. 

Under the existing constitution, the Govi'inor has the power of certification and 
veto, bill, under the proposal embodicil in the While Patier, he can also send 
message to the legislanire not to proceed with a cm tain rni'asure of legislation as 
utso to proct-Dd in a eertain way ; not to pass eertain laws as also to pass certain 
mhei>, ut tied a particular measure must be j.assed by a particular date and in tho 
(VIOL of till Icgisbuure refusing or failing to oliey his eominand. it wil! become a 
(>ov. , '.or*(«.!ne,ial’s nr Governor’s Act which will have the force of an Act of legisla- 
I’lrt w'o'ioiit having tlie odium altachial to the name of “tirdinarico’ and without 
'.iie f b, 'is of e limiti'd diindion, which an ordinance has. These proposals place 
iiidia Uiubr a virtual dictalorshiji. 

atr. ChiircltiJ] dcM.iibed the position admirably in another context : 

‘‘i'lv Viceroy or Governnr-Gcneia! was anmd wdth all the powers of a Hitler 

or a Mussoliui. I5y a slroki' of ]ien he could scatter the constitution and deeree 

any lav, to be passul or martial law, which was no law at all. Of all these ho 
was tile sole judge. I^uch a functionary was a dictator and he had a very powerful 
aimyd' 

All lids power is given not only to the Governor-General but even to Provincial 

Goyernois, who are, for the first, time, to be invested wnth powers to pass ordinances 

and Governors Acts and all other ])owers witb.in their splivres which the Governor- 
General possesses in respect of tho country as a whole. 

The White I^iper proposals further lake away certain powers which are now 
possessed by the Assynibiy in however aficnnaled a iorm ‘hey may be. Thus, a 
discussion of the Kailway budget used to furnish an o))pr,r)uu't y for tho ventila- 
tion of grievanco in eonneetion with railway admitdsiration. Ihiilways could now 
bo dipeussed and voted u])on by the (Antral legislature but the creation of the 
proposed slaluti'i’y la.lway anthorily wonid have the etrect of preelnding the future 
GoveniuienI and Icgi.-laiure from making any ctl’ectiye criticism of any matter 
I ransferrreij to the authority. That this is not a negligible matter is apparent from 
the fact tliat the Kail ways have some 8tK) crorcs invi'Sted in tin m and are very 
largely national ceneerns already. In where they are not so they are soon passing 
into the hands of the iStale. 

III. Finance 

i'\) When wo come to consider thi' ipiestion of finance, the illusory nature of tho 
so-called reform boeome.s still more apparent. It has 'been calculated that 80 per 
cent. ol tlu' Genii al revenue in the Central Governinent wil be eaten up by army 
exixndil uri'. l)ibl seivj<’('. guaranteed pays, pension arid allowances, which will bo 
Assembly, and the rrinaiiiing 20 jier cent with which alone 
tile Minister, supjio.sid to be responsible to tlu' legisiuturc could play would bo 
subject to a vote of the ujiper chamber which could bring it, before a joint session 
of both Chambers for final deteimination. Further, if the Governor-General regards 
the demand for grants by the Minister under any head inadequate for the discharge 
ol his special responsibility, he may include any additional amount which he 
regards necessarv for the discharge of such special responsibility and the legislature 
will not be at liberty to vote on the same. Thus it is apparent that the control 
Ol the ministry over the public purse is practically nil in the Centre. 
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Considering; the proposals from the point of view of the burden imposed on 
the country it has been said on high authority that the introduction of provincial 
aiitononpy will involve an annual expenditure of to 8 crorcs and that of 

responsibility in the centre another 2 croren every year. 

In a country w'hich is admittedly the poor<'St in the world where the cost of 
adrninistration is top-heavy and certainly out of all proportion to the income per 
capita of the population under it, any addition to the already unbearable burden 
cannot but bo reg;arded with the jrreatest misf^ivin^*, and no respoiiHiblc person can 
easily reconcile himself to this additional burden as a price for reforms so illusory, 
so retrograde and so calculated to perpetuate aud tighten th3 stranglehold on the 
country. 

IV. Future in tue Air 

There is no provision for any automatic growth or devdopment in the consti- 
tution. Everything docs and will continue to depend on th''* sweet will and pleasure 
of the British Parliaraeut. There is no pretence at seIf-det('niiinalion and even the 
Federation which is to come altiT fnllilnunt of so many condifionB precedent can 
come only after a second vote of the' Honses of Parliament. 

And what is this federation ? It is a kind of federation whieli has no parallel 
in history. In it the rulers of one-third ot India will be called in to counteract 
through their nominees the progressive elected elemf nts of the remaining Iwo- 
thirds. There is absolutely uo mutuality in any respect, tlu' princes’ nominees 
will have equal rights with the elected reju’i'sentaiives of British India to interfere 
with the administration of British India without British Indian representatives 
having any the least voice in the administratum of the- States, which will continue 
their autocratic rule without so much as even declaring, or guaranteeing the 
elementary, fundamental rights of citizenship, which art' or rather ought to be, 
the basis and foundation of any allegiance which the iieoplo may be reouired to 
bear to the State. 

In other words, it will be a kind of federation in which unaba.shid autocracy 
will sit entrenched in one-t*^ird of India and peep in every now and then to 
strangle popular will in the remaining two-thirds. 

But the princes themselves will be more hclpl'‘ss than they are now' and will 
realise the effect of a federation which is conceived to keep them free from the 
baneful interference of British India pcoido but nonetheless subservient to the 
Viceroy. 


SURPENRION OF Cl VIE DISOBEDIENCE— COUNCTE PrOORxVMME 

I have thus far diseiissed the dual fioliev of Government, i come now to our 
own ]>olhie8 and plans. Evi'nts have somihow so happened that sinee the breach 
of the Iruco in 10.12 wo have had to steer our course dear of Government policies 
ihe suspension of the Civil Disobedience movement was declared not with refer-, 
ence to any declaration of policy by Government, but w'ith nference to the pecu- 
liar moral and spiritual elmractm of ‘nur struggle. 

I Will not go into the events that led up to the historic Patna decision of May 
Gaiidhiji successfully challenged from jail the (’nmmunal Award of 
the Premier which had threatened fc vivisect the Hindu community in twain, how 
(oindhiji intensified the movement for the abolition of nntouchability and bis epic 
fast as part of it, and his release, the !\)ona C'oiiference and how as a result of 
things he had heard and seen during Ihe great Harijan tour he came to recom- 
m end to the A. I. C. C. suspension of the Civil i>isobedirnce and confining it to 
himself. Let the country study the course of events in the statements Gandhiji 
has issued from lime to time. 

Weakness of the Movement 

Some of the factors which must have weighed with Gandhiji when be reeora- 
menued suspensiou of Civil Disobedience as a mass movement could not have 
escaped the notice of even casual observers. Two weaknesses seem to me to have 
dogged our footseps. 

^ Firstly, the Congress workers had been gradually and perhaps unconsciously led 
4.^1 methods of secrecy, which reduced what would have bee 

battle of defianc^ into a battle of wits : It was not realised that Sut 
essentially a fight on a higher moral plane in which sufll'ering is open 


n an open 
yagraha is 
ly courted 
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and (iheprfully bnrrc and which aims at. conquorinp; tho opponent l>y an appeal to 
his moral firnsi; and in which any atlerajit to over* reach him rebounds with fatal 
effect on the Hatya^^rahi himsi'lf. 

(Secondly, it rnnst be also admitted that Ihc attack of the Government on a 
vulnerable jioint Hucceeded. People were not prepared to lose })ropeity to the extent 
llu'y were pnpared to lose liberty and even life and when heavy tines and seqiK'S- 
tnition of jiroperty in lien of fines and ronfiscfitittiis started on a wholesale scale, 
pradually demoralisation set in and nllimately broke tlie back-bone of the moyement. 
All.cmpt \\'ns made to continue the sirne:ule by contininp; it (o (hose individuals 
who hud faith in it and lakint!: it out of the meihods of secrecy. That partly ex- 
plains the I’oona and (he Patna decisions. 

CoriscjL Entry Puo(;ramme 

Tt has hud to be suspended in the very interests of tho movement and thoso 
of the couiilr}’. The I'l’ineipal reason was (Uir own weakness and }ot I ao not reel 
that there is uny rcu'^on to be down-hearted. 

Onr ohjivt is nothiM*^ less than the liix'ration of our country whieh is as 
biR' us fi eoiitiocnf, with its varied ])opula(i()n of many castes and creeds and 
spciikine different lanpoiaij;! s. The resjionsi', whieli the eonntry^ has made from 
one eiKi lo th'^ other to the call of tJic (’onp:ress, has been splendid and w’e have 
nason 10 be proud of it. 

iie^aose our obji'ct is p:reat and the task difficult and tremendous we have to 
con dm I •''iir own hliortcomin^BH fmd dfh'cts of the ^^h■)rki^g Cornmittce and certajn 
eniioi.iH V. liirnt B AAhich Mahatma Gaiulhi has made hn\e been subjected to very searcO' 
ii'e .'ii*ieism. I’hi' value and importance of ibese lesoliitions and the statements of 
JM.ibn'maji (u-nsisl in the fad that liny hnvt- tironwbt in the forefront of discussion 
e. > inMd,'r>nmtal eonndt rations. The first Klalennnt, w’hieh Mahatmaji issued 
from J\.,na on the 7 ih April last, simultaneously with his correspondence with Dr. 
Af SM’’!. annoumaui li/s advice lo the (Vmgress and Congressmen to suspend Civil 
/ I'^’obci'ij pc(' ('Nci'pt w/tii lagard to himself and to those who believed in entry into 
legis/arnrch, to lake u]) the programme of (kinneil Etitry. Poth these items wero 
eoDMii icd ;.t girat Iciif^lh at a meeting of the All-Jodni Citngress Committee at 
Patna in (he following May and were eiuli'ised liy it. The Coumul Entry programme 
nniuraily bal lo the cnation of the Congress Pai liamentary Hoard whieh has been 
entuiHli'd \Yith the woik of organising, guiding and eontiolling propaganda in favour 
of election of Congressmen to the Assembly for the lime being. 

The Comm UNA I. A^vard 

Kow, to-day we are in tlic midst of a enmpaig'n wbicb loiS led to the formula- 
tion of the (^ongiesH policy in the b'gislatuii s in regaid lo be ^Vllito Paper and the 
Coverninent policy of ruthless lepression im whiih all parlies in it are agreed but 
also, unforinijiiti !y. eii wIriI lias 1(0(1) ealltd tlu' ('( minuoal (decision of the Hritish 
Government on wliich all are not cgi cfd. J>. will be leeulltd that after the Becond 
f^miid Tab!',' Coiiferi nee, the Hritish Government, announced decision settling 

from its point of Ai(W’ t)ie qini-tons (d (Oimminal uprcRentation in the legislatures 
under lh(' reform eonstilulion. TJie tleeisi(>n was given beease tin' Indian members 
of the Pound 'J'able (knifeia ncj' v\ < it* iin.able to arrive at an agreul st'tlh'ment of the 
outstanding diileu i;c(s on th< e( in- 1 i(ulionHl question amongst, the various communi- 
tei in India. It. has cieatcd the unfortunate position that whilst we arc unable lo 
HgK'C among oiuselvis, it is also imi'OBsible to accept tliis decision which is anti- 
national in many resjK’ets and is eulenhUfd to retard the progress of the country 
towards a common national outlook. On the o'hei hand, it cannot be denied that 
some of the minorilirs, iiarliciilarly the Mussalnians, are opiiosed to rejecting it or 
think in the main it sah'guaids their interests. 

The Working Committee had, therefore, to dtcidc the question on whieh a large 
seclmn of Hindus and Bikhs are on ihe one side and practically all Mussalnians, 
with a Pw leading (xcijilions, and iterhaj'S mirnbeis of some other miuoniy 
communities are on tho other, the P-iiuir fuvouiing the unqualified rejection of 
Ihe decision and the latter ((jually strongly lavouring its acreptauee, uiMil 
it was replaced by an iigrcid seiiUmeiit. Under tlie eiKumBtances, the Working 
Conmiittcc bad no other altciuative but lo point out Ihc unsatisfactory and anti- 
national nature of the decision hoping at the same time to replace it by an ogreed 
seitUnicnt, and to that end not to divert the attrntiou of the country by creating 
an agitatiou in favour of either accepting or rejecting it, 
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Mahatmaji’s Statemeni 

But events have marched quickly durin^^ the past few weeks. Mahatma Gandhi 
has just made two statements of far-reachiof^ importance, in which ho has recorded 
his reading-; of the history of the past fifteen years, placed his finger unerringly on 
the several ])lac(‘8 of our heart and given us a warning for the future. Not even 
his worst critics have challenged his analysis and some have even gloated over the 
situation in an ‘1 told you so’ spirit. It will be best for us an ). for our country if 
even at the end of these fifteen years of oiir struggle wo realise the true situation. 
The first statement was in the nature of a challenge and a feeler, the second is the 
result of the country’s reaction to the first. In the first ho declared the thing that 
he holds dearer than life itself— truth and non-violence and khadi, reform and re- 
volution through conversion and not compulsion - and said that as one section of 
the country was running away from these articles of faith and as the other was 
giving no efieci, to the allegiain'O to them whi(;h it professed from year to year 
there was nothing for it hut for him to retire from the Congress. In the second state- 
ment he declares his conviction that his retirement is inescapable, but as he retires in 
order to be of more service to the Congress and the country than heretofore ho 
also suggested a reform in the constitmion which alone can save the Congress 
from disruption. 

G A NDIIIJ 1 ’ 8 R ETI R EMEN r 

Now that leaders like Bardar Vallabhbhai Patel, Dr. Ansari and the Khan 
BrothervS have given their hearty assent to the correctness of Gandhiji’s decision f 
do not think it is necessary for me to take up your time discussing the pros and 
cons of the question of his retirement. 1 should certainly have done so if ray own 
mmd ran counter to the opinions of these colleagues but f am in hearty agreement 
with them, thougii the rnind and heart both boggle at the thought of his retirement. 
But I am steadied as soor, as I remind myself that his decision proceeds out of the 
depth of his devotion to truth and non-violence and it must spur us on to further 
effort towards those ideals. 

But though Mabatrauji has made up his mind not to seek the vote of the Con- 
gress on things that make up the warp and woof of his life, J would ask you not 
to dismiss those things without a thought, and would urge you to realise their im- 
plications and to give thiun some place at least in your jirogramme and your poli- 
ci is. Though I do not claim to have the same living and at live faith as Mahatma 
(randhi ir those things that he has taught some of us at least to hold dear, I must 
declare my creed and my conviction about them. . 

Amendment of the Creed 

About the amendment in the creed, I would ask you only one question. Have 
wc really understood by ‘^peaceful and legitimate” anything but “truthful and non- 
violence” all these years ? Has iJie world outside understood our creed differently ? 
All the credit that we can take to-day and all the discredit that critics and onr self- 
introspecting hearts pour upon us spring from the fact that we have kept that 
lofty creed as our ideal. The w'orld should cease to watch our tight with interest if 
onr creed meant anything less than it has meant all these years. Whatever the 
failure of our civil resistance to civilise our rulers, there is no gainsaying the fact 
that there should have been much more unashamed brutality than wc have been 
the victims of, if there had not been this great creed proclaimed by us. 

The Khadt Clause 

I next come to the yarn franchise and to the much discussed khadi clause. 

I may say without being guilty of uatioual vanity that there is no other Flag in 
the world which expresses in itself purer and loftier ideals. It rules out in one 
sweep the fourfold curse of modern huraanity, viz., imperialism, militarism, capita- 
lism, and industrialism. 

The spining wheel and khadi are not only the living link between the classes 
and the masses, they are symbols of the counsry’s determination to resist all forms 
of exploitation by non-violent means. They represent an era of purification of 
politics and private life, Remove the khadi clause and you will snap the living 
link between the cities and the villages. 
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The Teipple Force 

To my mind Truth, Non-violence and Khadi represent a triple force whereby 
we can achieve the whole of the Karachi pro^a-amme and more. 

There is a section of our countrymen who without having achieved even what 
we pif dgcd ourselves to do at Karachi insist on crying for more. Whilst I would 
have no ohjeciiofi to amplifying ths Karachi programme and elucidating it where- 
cver there may be any fear of a misunderstanding, I would say emphatically that 
wc should do nothing that compromises by one iota the creed of non-violence. 
Whatever may bo our failun's, wc have made rapid strides. Let us not by our 
impatience undo the work of the last fifteen years. 

A WoRP TO Socialists 

My friends, the socialists, are keen on a more inspiring ideology and would 
hpsten the elimination of all that stands for exploitation. I should like to tell them in 
all humility but with all the force at ray command that there is no greater ideology 
than is expresHod by the creed of truth and non-violence and the determination of 
the country not to eliminate the men that stand for exploitation but the forces 
that do so. Our quarrel is with the sin and not the sinner which wo all are to a 
greater or loss degree. Compulsion will react on us with redoubled forced* conver- 
biou, however slow it may seem, will be the shortest cut and will mean a new con- 
trihutijn to history and civilisation. 

CONSTITPTIONA L AMENDMENTS 

Having said this, I would say a word about the reform in the constitution that 
MalHitijiaji has suggested in his second statement. He recommends that tho size' 
of the tJongiess should he considerably curtailed and the representation in the 
Congress should rCleet its hold on the country as a whole. It has been suggested 
that til maire the ("ongress an ellicicnt deliberative body, the number of delegates 
snouid be reduced from 0,000 to 1,000, and each delegate should bo regarded not 
as a representative of a set number of people living within a particular area but should 
be regarded as in fact ho is a representative of the members of the Congress roll 
ai.d give to those ])laceB and provinces proportionally larger representation in the Con- 
groRS, that will have more members on thoir rolls and that have been more active in 
carrying out the Congress ])rogrammc. Whether they, tho members, represent the 
whole nation or not wnll depend U]>on the quantity and (juality of service they 
render. The Congress influence and hold over the people have never depended 
upon the number on the actual register but they dcpi nd upon what it stands for 
and the sacrifice that the members have made for achieving the goal. 

In conclusion, 1 would say that in considering Mnhal map’s statements you 
should remove from your minds any apprebensioii that you may have that he is 
going to retire from public life or that not being physii'aily connected with the 
Congress his mtei’est will cease or that liLs help will not be available. I have no 
such apprehension. 

1 am sure his separation is intended to strengthen and help us and not in any 
way to weaken or hinder us. I feel that Mahatma Gandhi outside tho Congress which 
does not whole-heartedly aee.ejit his programme will bo more helpful to the country 
and the Congress than Mahatma Candhi inside the Congress with the drag of a 
big unbelieving majority at his back. 

1 do not, therefore, feel any shock over his impending separation. I do not 
minimise the effect of such a decision, if he comes to it, but I wish you to have 
faith in him and I have no doubt that all will be right, whether he decides to 
work from within or from outside the Congress. 

Conclusion 

Let us start with a clean slate on the work in front of us. The need of the 
hour is not for a bigger or more inspiring programme, but for the determination 
to achieve what little we may set before ourselves. The task is immense. There is 
to-day a greater determination on the part of the rulers not to part with power, 
as they have succeeded iu creating disruption in our ranks. 

The Ordinance Rule 

The ordinance rule of the past four years indicates the extent to which Govern- 
ment can go to suppress the movement for freedom, even though it may be pro- 
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bably non-violent. Benp;al and N. W. Frontier have been raped seemingly beyond 
repair. It is diim-elt to breathe free in the one and it is impossible to understand 

the situation in tne other. Tncre have been deplorable acts of terrorism in Bengal, 

but unmanning the whole youth of vast areas is not the way to light it. The 

N. W. Frontier Province which has had a severe spell of repression wliieh the 

brave Pathans led by that selfless and patriotic servant Alidul (Tuirar JChan have 
borne with exemplary restraint is forbidden ground for him and for his brother. 
There is constructive work enough and to spare, to occupy the time and energies 
of those who cave for it. 

The resolution on c(’nt per cent Swadeshi that Mahal maji has embodied in his 
second Rtali'iniint is a vital one Jf the infatuation with highsouiiding slogans has 
not blinded our reasons we should see that khadi with cent piT cent h^wadeshi is 
ei'ougb to take us to our goal ot complete indeti'mdenec which in Mahatmaji’s 
language ‘‘is an impossible dvi'am without the higher classes merging themselves in 
those millions who are miscalled lower classes.’’ 

Tut: Council PKOcuAiWArE 

There is lastly the Councils programm-e The All- India Congress Goramittec has 
decided to content elections to the ly'gi'^Iative Assembly, so that the eoniilry might 
pronounce its verdict on the White Paper and the repressive policy of the Covern- 
nient. f hope that (ho electors will show by unmistakable action that the Con- 
gress possesses their full confidenee. 

Let U9 not, however, be led away by the idea I hat Swaraj can be achieved by 
anything we could do in the legislature's. We have to ri-member (hat the price 
for freedom must be iiaicl before we can gi't it. and while we have every reason lo 
be proud of what has been done and what, the eoiintry has Bulli’i'od it is, after all, 
yet iuadetmale for the great object we havi' in vu'w. The tasic we have taken upon 
ournelves is great and glorious. It rerpiires inexhaustible patience, unfliiiehing 
determination and unending saeritiee. Time and world forces are helping ns and 
above all, God is with us m this great I'pic struggle of au unarmed people fighting 
with the weapons of S.ityagiaha of Truth and Xon-Violeiice — a most powerful 
Government ariuod eap-a-))!e au I ciiuipiied with the ’latest engines of destruction 
devised by science and human l•lgclHli^y. For us there is no turning back. The 
goal is clear, it is nothing short of lndepend'‘ncc. 

Tite Meaning of Independence 

rndependenee is the natural out^onio of Jail that the freedom movement in 
India has stood for. ft cannot mean isolation particularly whi'ii we rememhi'r that 
it haii to be ae) ieved by non-violence. It. riKams the end of exploitation of one 
country by anoiber and of one part of the population of the same country by 
another part. It eonlempl.ites a frei’ and friendly associati/ui with oilier natioii.s 
foi the mutual benefit of all. It forebodes evil to noiu'. not (wen to those exploiting 
u.' except in so far as tliey n'ly U|)ori exfiloiration rather than goodwill. The sanc- 
tion behind this 1 ndeiicndenco movi'inent is iion-violeiiee which in its ])o.sitive 
and dynamic aspect is good will of and for all. 

We already see signs of how it has la'giin appealing to a certain extent to 
world opinion. This appeal has lo become irresistiblte It can do so according as 
the element of distrust and suspicion which has its birth in fear is eliminated and 
replaced by a sense of security born of confidence in the goodwill of India. India 
having no designs on others will not then need a large army either for its protec- 
tion against foreigners or for intc'rnal pnace which will stand guaranteed by the 
goodwill of other inhabitants. Having no designs on others she will be able to 
claim immunity from the evil designs of others and her safety will be buttressed 
and protected by the goodwill of the world at large. Conceived in this light, our 
independence ought not to frighten even the British unless they aim at perpetuat- 
ing the present unnatural conditions. 

The method too is crystal clear. It is active dynamic non-violent mass action. 
We may fail once ; wo may fail twice ; but we are bound to succeed some day. 
Many have lost their lives and all. Many more have sacrificed themselves in their 
struggle for freedom. Lot us not bo deterred by the difficulties which confront us 
nor diverted from our straight course by fear or favour. Our weapons aro unique 
and the world is watching the progres,s of great experiment with interest and high 
expectatiou. Let us be true to our creed and firm in our determination. Satya- 
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^?raha in its aclivo application may meet with temporary setbacks but it knows no 
defeat. It is itself a great victory, for as James Lowell put it, 

“Truth for ever on the scaffold 
Wrong for ever on the throne 
Yet that scaffold sways the future 
And behind the dim unknown 
Standeth God within the shadow 
Keeping watch above His own.’’ 

Proceedings and Resolutions 

The President then asked the audience to stand up for a minute in memory of 
the Congressmen who had died during the last year. 

Past Resolutions of Working Committee 

After a minute’s silence had been observed, 7)r. Ansari moved the first resolu- 
tion, which rerpiostcd the endorsement of the resolutions passed i by the Working 
(Jomraittce since May, iJld, incliuling those relating to the Parliamentary Poard, 
CunstrnefivG Programme, the status of Indians overseas, the resolution on Swadeshi 
and condolence resolutions. 

Dr. Ama'i explained in Hindustani the various resolutions. Referring to the 
resolutions regarding the Parliamentary Board, he said that Congressmen in legisla- 
tures would i>rove more useful than any other jiolitical group. They were pledged 
to get the Ordinances repealed, to rej('ct the White Paper and to work out a 
prckgivoame for couveuiiig a Oonstituent ABscmhly. This triple programme of the 
hoard, tlm speaker said, would greatly helj) the cause of aehii'ving independence 
and removing communal differences in the country. The second part of the rcsolu- 
lior. he ‘ijod, referred to the construetivc programme, while the third related to 
the rights of Indians in Zanzibar. Further, the resolution placed on record the 
sacrifice of those wdio gave their lives in the last stnigglc, which part they had 
already adopted standing. 

Dr. Ansari denied that the programme of the Parliamentary Board was reactio- 
nary. He said that it w'ould be accusing the Congress of being reactionary, 
because it had supported the programme. 

Opposing the demand te get the clause relating to class war repealed, Dr Ansari 
maintained that Congress mentality was thoroughly hloeialisl and he amt his friends 
in the Congress were as good, or perhaps better Socialists, than any of those who 
claimed to be Socialists. 

Hr. Ansari appealed to Pandit Malaviya and Mr. Ani'y to reconsider tlie stand 
they had taken on the Communal Aw.ard issue. JIc jioinfcd -mr that the Congn ss 
stoi»d lor a commnnal seltleirituit wiihout ihe intereention of outsiders aud said 
that was the bcht ami most patriotic policy. 

Speaking in Englisli, in response lo repeated requests of a seedion of the audience. 
Dr. Ansaii explained briefly bis Hindi speech, asseitiiig that the programme and 
jtoliey which liad Ix^en laid down by the CongresB and Liie Parliamentary Board 
could not be improved under the present eireumsiances. 

A prolonged stampede, in the overcrowded visitors’ gallery, occurred just before 
Mr, Narhnan came up to second the rcsnlulion. Volunteers rushed to the spot 
and brought the situation under control, a lew hundred vistifors being given seats 
elsewhere. By the time the proceedings commenced, the visitors’ galleries were fully 
packed and eonlained at least 80,000 visitors. 

Mr. Nariman, seconding the resolution, said that there were Congressmen in 
the country who had conscientions objections to ihe (Dngress Parliamentary Board 
programme, but he pointed out that every country, fighting for freedom, had made 
use of the country's legislatures, however defective. He admitted that freedom 
could not be achieved through the Councils. (Cheers). fStdl there was no barm in 
using them for preparing for the coming fight and the creation of the revolutionary 
mentality. Ho felt certain that if they carried out the Parliamentary programme 
and worked in the country, especially iti the villages, they would be able to give a 
better and tougher battle lo the enemies of Indian freedom. He was sure that in 
less than ten years, there would once more be a great movement for freedom and 
revolution in India. (Cheers). 

The speaker appealed to Pandit Malaviya and Mr. Aney not to weaken the 
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Conp^ress by creatinp; disscnsiona. Tho real object was not the removal of the 
Communal Award, but the attainment of complete independence. 

Adjournment Motion on Police ban Ruled out 
Mr. Purshnftani Tricumdas moved an adjournment of the House for five 
minutes on rnaUerH of important business, namely, tht 3 Police OorarniRsionoi’s ban 
on labour dcnionstraiions. lie said that bans in these days had become common 
not only against S:’.tyap:i'ahis but a^^ainst all and sundry. When ho referred to the 
lathi charpies, cries of ‘shame’ ranp; out. He waritcd them not to consider thunsclves 
as separate from the workers. If the procession had been allowed, nothinjr untoward 
would have haf)f)('n(d. 

Tho loud 8f)(;;ik-:r failed wln;n the President was about to speak and this caused 
resth'ssness amonpj the aiidience. 

The Prendtnit slated that a few days back some Labour leaJers had approached 
him and aslvcrl his )).‘rinis.si()n to use the p.iiul il and adtlriiss thi' Conirress delegates. 
He had consuIt(;d llie anthoiiius of (he Ivv.'p^ion Commitlee and allotted some 
time ou Smid iy for tlie piirpo-^ •. Tln-y were not awate of any oroecssion coming 
to-day. The Secretary ot tire It'’ception (tmi.nittee had n-eeived a letter yesterday 
from the Ptr’iei' IJomm'ssioircr, asking if any permission was given to any procession. 
A rc'ply was sent stating that no sueli permission w'as asked for ami they would 
not like such pf'ojjlo comnig to the Pairdal. who liad no business to eoino and had 
sought no ],ermihsion for it. lie did not know if the Police Commissioner had 
issued the (ran afler this lei ter. Tlii'y did not know c.x:uctly what bad taken place 
and thereforr!, he ruled the motion o*at of order. 

Communal Award 

The PrGsidi‘}>f then asked PiUidit Malavitja to move his amendment. 

Tho amendmi'iiL was a long oihv the chief idea of which was the substitution of 
the rejection of the Comnriiial Award instead of ‘neither aeeopting nor rejecting it’. 
He also wanted tli ' omission of tli(3 exorcssion : ‘The White Paper lapsing, the 
(tommiinul Award must laps(3 . iilom oieally. Among other things, it must be the 
duty of the Constitmnit Assembly to dcti'rmine the method of representation of 
impnriant nmoriti'S and make provision for o'h< 3 rwi 8 e safeguarding their interests. 
Since, however, dilii-rent eommiinitii'H in the country Avere sharply divided on the 
qiiostion of tlie Coniniiiiial Award, it is n«‘cessary to define 1 lie Congress attitude on it. 
The Congress claims to rejiresent equally all communities c,om))Osing the Indian 
nation and, ther fnrc, in view of the division of oj>iir)n e.in neither accept nor reject 
the Communal Award, as long as divisions of ojnnion last’. 

Ihitting !])> a vig irons d''feiic(‘ of his amendment, Pandit Malaviva said that the 
plea that the (’on rniinal Award Wviiild lapse with tho lapse of the White Paper was 
wrong. They were imlepcndent of each other ami the result of tho Congress policy 
would be virtual accnqjtance of the (kmimunal Award. Tho Pritish Government 
had mad(3 it dear (hat rho Cominunal Award was the final decision on tho 
Huojc(3t, while they were prepared for modifications in the White Paper. The Consti- 
tuonl Assembly could come into existence, according to Pandit Jawaharlal, only 
after the overthrow of the present regime. Mr. Gandhi had also agreed with him 
but had added that it was possible to convene such an assembly with the 
(jovernraent’s comscmI. Tho spi'aker considered it foolish to expect the same Govern- 
ment to allow them lo convene a (Constituent Assembly which had inflicled the White 
Paper and Conimuual Award on them. 

Pandit Malaviya explained how he had agreed to tho decision of the British 
Premier on the subjeet, not in his official capacity but in his individual capacity. 
Referring to the attiunpt at uuily in 1932, in Allahabad, he said that they failed 
because the Government had sjioiled their attempt by offering Muslims something 
more than what the Unity (Jonfcrcnce ofiered. “1 am prepared oven now to work for 
an agreed settlemcut between the commnni(ie^, for “I consider it a shameful reproach 
that any outsider should sit in judgment on a purely domestic affair”. (Cheer) 

Pandit Mdaviya complained that the present Congress attitude was inconsistent 
with the attitude Mr. Gandhi took at London, when he said that the Congress 
would go into the wilderness for ten years rather than accept a scheme based on 
electorates. He asked Nationalist Muslims why they did not agree with him 
in rejecting the Award, when they had condemned it before. “If you feel it is 
poisonous and anti-national, then why do you object to its rejection ?” (Cheer) 

Mr, M, S. Aneij seconded the amendment. Ho said that the neutral attitude of 
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the CocrcBfl mombcrB of the Assembly on Corarannal Award would result in the 
virtual Hocoplance of the Award by the Assembly. This, in turn, would be taken 
as aec('pfan(!P of the Award by the whole community, since the Conf^rcss was goinj; 
to he represented. 

SECOND DAY-BOMBAY-27th. OCTOBER 1934 

The Con^rreps Nni'iir was busier to-day than yesterday and even four hours 
befor (3 the Session, fleets of buses and cars brouf^ht 'in countless visitors into ^hfi 
camp, so that the attendance to-day was lart^er !than at !the opening r j ^ 

factor, which was responsible for this was that Saturday being a half holiday, 
tliousands of city crnplou'cs swelled the crowd. Volunteers were devote 

undivided attention ;i( the pandal, as the Oonan'ss Subjects Committee did not sit 
in the afternoon and relieved qiiile a large number of volunteers, who had been 
guarding its pandal against intruders. Another nason why a larger ciowd or 
educated jieoph' attended (o-day was that the debate on (he Communal Award was 
expeeted to hold the floor for the major part of the evening and lively scenes were 
UDtieipated. 

Police Peecautionr 

Following yesterday’s forcible dispersal of labour demostratorfl who insisted on 
tal'jng a jiroecssion along the prohibited rout into the Congress Nagar, Police 
orec.uitp.ns botli around and along the roads h'ading to ^ the Nagar had been 
doubled. Mnlor lorries carrying laihi police, headed by an ofliecr, were patrolling the 
ent’re loeeiity. 

In Mie iiLiinvvhile. an angry crowd of labourers, numbering several hundreds, 
bail ;*« 'eriihleii at laiHaiug, three miles fioni Ihc Nagar, to record their protest agaiirot ■ 
Pii.‘ dispersal of the procession yesterday. ArrangementB in the ])andal had uiulergrne 
some ehangi'S in (he light of yesterday’s experience. For instance, pressmen who 
hufl'ered yesterday from a defect on the loudspeaker, found their enclosure moved 
fuith'ji’ up. Lf'adeis look their seals one by one on the dais, while the band played. 
The I’Ht vi^iitors’ galleries w’ore nearly tull at G p. m. but still tlure was a terrible 
rush for admission at the gates. A cry of '‘Jiajen J>al)ii-ki-jar ’ rimt tlie air when the 
PreHidenl entered the jiandal accompanied by leaders. Proceedings commenced at 
G-ir> p. in. with national song. 

Pjcject Parliamentary Procramme 

Songs by ladies took half an hour, whereafter the Pp’sident informed the House 
that considering the number of aineiulrnents received, *h.jie might be no less than 
25 spi'aki'rs. 1I(>, thereiore, ailot(<‘d five minutf'S for eimk speaker. 

ilfr. Narendia Dev moved an amendment for throwing out (he Parliamentary 
programme and deleting the resolutions relating to Soeialisls. Ho 'explained that 
the Jjahoi'(3 lesolutioii on eom])lel(‘ ludept'iidenec had laid down complete boycott of 
legislatures as the hr, it sUp towards the aehieveimnt of liulependencc. They could 
not change ihe front, ft was nieu! waste of time to go to legislatures and tt was a 
grave mistake to hope that the piogiatnme would carry thi ni nearer iheir goal. 

Ih-lerrii.g to Pandit IMalaviya's amendment, the speaker said that the fear that 
the Communal Award would stand even when the White Paper fell, was baseless. 
If India developed strength (o achieve Independence, she w'ould have strength to 
rej-et the Award and evolve an amicable settlement between the communities. In 
that case, nf course, coinmuna! leaders would lose their hold on the masses. 

Kaiua/adcvi C liottopadhaija. Seconding the auu ndment, said that unless 
the I’ai liami'iitary programme was usetul to the musses, tSoeialists could not 
snpi oit it. She ridiculed the idea of a challenge from the Government, remarking 
that the ehallenge had been in existence since the day the East India Company 
Set fool in India. She was siirprisid that Ihe Congress should oppose class-war 
and expropriation of property, which was liound to exist as long as a small 
minority held power and exploited the majority. 

Freedom of Conhcience on Award 

Mr. J. C. Otipta moved an amendment asking freedom of conscience for Cong- 
ress eandidatcB to the Assembly elections on the ijursfion of the Communal Award. 
Ho urged the aeeeptaiiee of his amendment, if Pandit Malaviya’s amendment was 
thrown out. It would lessen the harmful effect of the Working Committee's 
TCBoUitlou. When heedom of conscience was granted to Pandit Malaviya and Mr. 
Ancy, he dit not know why it should bo refused to others. 
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PARLIAMENTARY PROGRAMME DEBATE 

Enlarge Constructive Programme 

Mr. Kanitkar moved an amendment for cnlar^in^ tho constructive pro^^ramme 
by including the improvement of agriculture, physical training and village pan- 
chayatfl in th(3 progrurame. 

Maulvi Aldus Salam objected to the wording of the resolution which said that 
Mussaltnans in g('ncral had accepted the Communal Award, lie pointed out that 
Nationalist Muslims and Shias had condemned the Award and thcrefo''c, it was 
not right to say that it was acceptable to Muslims, He suppo ted Pundit Mulaviya’s 
view and wanted tho Congress to totally reject the Award as otherwise the prescut 
attitude w'Oiild virtually result in its acceptance. 

President Warns Interrupters 

Mr. Sidhum, who spoke ni'xt, was constantly intoiTupted by a section of 
the House and tho I’rosident had to administer a severe warning to 
speclators to slick to their scats and not to iulcrru))t the peacidul conduct of 
business. Mr. Sidhwa condemned the attitude of the Cougref-s nationalist Party, 
which had done tho greatest harm to India. (Cheers and eonnter-crics of 
“witlidraw”). Mr. Sidhwa asked the audi'-nce to follow' the CnngrnRS lead and save 
tho Congress prestige by adopting the Working Committee’s resolution. People 
wanted freedom. They did not earn for a seat here and a seat there and who got 
it. (Ohi'crs). “This is the time for the test,” he added. ■‘(-Inard yourself against 
false crii's and alarms and vole solidly for the original resolution.” 

Mr. 7! C. Oosuuimij in a vigorous spi-ech, answered Pniidit Malaviya’s (U’itieism. 
Ho also was constantly iiiterrupiod by a scetion of the House, whom the President 
reprimanded. Mr. Goswami continued his siieeeh iii spite of the interruptions. 

Mr. Ali Bahadur Khan Hupported Mr. Narcndra i)ev’s amendment. He com- 
plained that the Piirliaincntary programme would create a defeatist lueiitality and 
demoralise the country. 

Acharya Kripalani answered the points raised by .Socialist speakers. He em- 
phasised that what the Congress was opposcal t was iinlawlnl confiscation of 
proiierty. Referring to the criticism against the Constituent Assembly, the speaker 
})0intcd out that even Pandit Jawaharlal had always favoured the idea of a Coristi- 
lueut Assembly, and had even approved of Ke[)arate re))re8enlation for important 
minonticfl on the Coiistirue.nt ABS('inl)ly. The Congress stood for the masses, and 
Mr. Gandiii had identil'nd himself with them. 

Mr. Qopal Siuyh Quami supported Pandit Malaviya’s aim'iidmciit. He said 
the Working Committee, by their altitude, had displeased the Sikh community, W'ho 
had always been called upon to bear the brunt of tlic struggle for freedom iu the 
Punjab. He criticised those who labelled the supporters of Pandit Malaviya as 
Commi.nalists, and refcired to the case of Mr. fS'irat Chandra Bos(\ who was still 
huHbring imjiriBonmenl. It was not a (|ueHtion of Hindus or Sikhs, but a matter of 
national prestige. The sjieakm’ declared that he was ready to supj'ort Dr. Kitchlew 
if he stood for election against any coninuinalisl fS kii. He strongly condemned the 
attitude of ''Neither aeeeplance nor rejisetioii’' which he characterised as anti-National. 
Jle concluded with a strong ap,oeal for support to Pandit Malaviya. 

President again Intervenes 

Mr. Bari Mohan Chatterjrc was gri'cted with cries of ‘sit down’, when he 
condemned Pandit Malaviya. The ITesident. intorvemng, asked the dilegales to 
addiess the chair and not the speaker. The President added that he woiud himself 
pull up a speaker if he found that his r. marks were unparliamentary, (k)ntinuing 
Mr. Chatterjee said that the honour of the Congri'ss was at stake and he wanted 
to know if they would vote with those 114 members of the Subjects Committee who 
voted against Pandit Malaviya or would vote for Pandit Malaviya^ knowing that 
ho did not find more than a dozen supporters in the Subjects Committee. Ho 
urged the delegates to reject Pandit Malaviya’s amendment with one voice. 

Sardar Patel’s Appeal to Pandit Malaviya 

Sardar Vallabhhhai received a great ovation when rose to support tho original 
resolution moved by Dr. Ansari. He pointed out that tho whole country was in 
favour of Council-entry and it was too late in the day to re-open the subject. A 
dozen Congress candidates had already been elected unopposed and there could bo 
no going back on that issue. If they had any doubts about the programme, they 
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must remember that the Council policy waB to be ^>uided by the Working Com- 
mittee, with whom the final control would always rest. 8ardar Patel strongly 

ohjiM'ted to the remarkH of Mr. Copal Singh who said that the Working Committee 
blindly followed Mr. Gandhi. Referring to the Communal Award, the speaker said 
that no one liked the Award, which waB anti-national and purposely designed to 
divide (ho country. He pointed out that the Working Committee, exeepling Mr. 
Aney, was nnaniinoufl on the fiuhject. They all resoreted Pandit Malaviya and 
appreciated his point of view, but they ielt that tne line of action adopted by 
Piiiidil. Malaviya was wrong. Pie appealed to Pandit Malaviya oven now to desist 
from the course he was pursuing. Tiie question before them, said the speaker, was 
now to alter the Cominiinai Aw.ard. ft would be possible only by bringing in the 
(Iifrrrrnf cottimiU)il icb f^getinr. I'he nay Pa/ido Malaviya and the Conf^'rct^i^ 
Nafion.'ilist Party was following would surely result in perpetuating the Communal 
Award. )Vi(h diK' deference (o J‘nndit Malaviya, the speaker said that it Avas a 
grave niist.ake, on th(‘ juirt of the P.andit, to organis(' u se}nirat(; parly. If such 
tliincs eontiniK'd, it uoulo ruin the Coiifrrcss aud hr, therefore, earnestly ojipealed 
to ]*andit Mala\iya even ai. this late hour to retrace bis ste]>H. Addressing the 

Soeialisis, the spi'aker said that (heir attiludo of opposing the Parliamentary jiro- 

gramine was equally wrong. It was not the altitude of practical men. He urged 
rdl »lel('g'iles to stand liy the Woiking Committee. 

The Ptesiihnt staled that Pandit Mahaiya wanted to say somelhing in reply In 
‘•^arilar V'';di'’hhbhai’s reinarks regarding (he formation of the Nationalist I’arly, 
I'Ut he I’etii-ied permission to allow him lo sjieak, for be felt lliut further tiiscus^ioii 
pohjoet was iK-edless. (Mosure was asked for and earrud. 

J/r, <evcf;v, in his rejily to the eritiei'^m by Pandit Malaviya, referred to the 
long rtne liad stud fiom Vienna to Mr, (dandhi and the. Working Clommiltet . 
ffe f'ani ihat he was eompelh'd to s('nd (hat wire on aeeoiint of the attitude adopled 
by Pandit Malaviya and Mr. Aiioy. lie had oidy stressed on tlio wire that ho 
Si on i by r!ie deeisions arnvf'd at at Ranchi and Jbitna after full eonsidi'ralion. 

(Rearing t,lie position of Nationalist Muslims, r(*garding thi* Caimmiinal Award, 
Hr. Aiisai'i said that tiieir o[)inioii remained unchanged. They bdieved that the 
only soliihoii of the ]jrohIem was an amicable si'tlleineiit Ixdween the )>artieB oon- 
ciriKcl, They would try for it and would not rest eonbnt till Ibey had found the 
solution of this problem. 'J'he President ajijx'aled to non-delegales, who were 
said to hiive mixed with the delegates, not to ])ai tiei]vi(e in tlie, voting. 

The amendments and tlie resolution were put to veto and rc.snlted in the rijee- 
tiou of :ill ameiutmcnts and the adoidion of the resolution. 

Considirahle (hfheulty waH expornmeed in eounling the votes. Tin President, 
aeeompanii'd by Mr. Jairannhts Daniatjam and Mr. Naiiman. went up the rostiiim 
and with tin- hel}i of flash lights directed on the dchgutes’ galleri.s aseerlaim J the 
Si'DSi^ of llie House by show of hends. 

A ])oll w’as deniHiKled after (In^ first amendmeni was deelarid lost, hut Ihe 
Prc'iKlent n fu.'ed the poll on the giound Ihat the majonty had hei'ii overwhelming. 

(’onfiisioii prevailed in the amfihi-lhealre. volunirer airangeiiKmis liavii'g eoin- 
plelL'ly broken down. VisiIoi’h rnsiied into the gangways and Ihe President’s voice 
was (irowiu'd in tin* ujiroar. ('ries of “l^hame” fiom tin; P)engal group greeted the 
deeluration of the result of T’andit Malaviya’s amendmeni. 

ddi(' J Resident had to repeatedly Hpjieal for ord'T and ns even delegates stood up, 
he ohseiwed : “You cannot liave more hands by slanding np.'' {l^aughler). 

Pabii Raji'ndra Ihasad, howaver, proceeded with ilie counting work and with 
eonsiderahle diflieulty annonneed tlie resuits of voting on the various amendim nis. 

The deehirntion tliat all amendmends havihg bemi laji'ettci the onginnl resolution 
was ad()|n(Hl by a luige majority, was drowned in loud applause and counter eries 
of ‘shame'. 


Faith in Non-Violence 

Mri<. Sara j ini Naidu then went u]) the rostrum to move the next resolution, 
eongratiiluting the nation on the sacrifices and Bufferings aud reiterating the nation’s 
faith in non-violent civil resislanee. The oratory of Sirs. Naidu gradually silenced 
the House who, after shouting for nearly on hour, soMled down to listen to her. 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidu made a stirring Rpeech in moving the resolution. She elo- 
quently dwelt on the marvellous qualiiieB of the gospc! of civil resistauce in adopting 
which India had demonstrated a unique method to the world. The country’s 
response to this gospel bad been magnificent aud had stunned the vvorld. fShe paid 
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a tribute to the City of Bombay, which had borne the brunt of the stu^gle. She 
denied that they had beeen beaten or their spirit crushed. How could rtheir spirit 
and courag:^ be crushed ? The world so far knew of revolutions accompanied by 
the shcddinf; of blood, but Mr. Gandhi had preached a different doctrine. 

“Mahatma GaIldhi-ki-Jai’^ cried Mrs Naidu, and added “The Mahatma has 
g;iven the world a new g;o8pel and a new civilisaiion”. (Cheers). He had asked them 
to f5g:ht more with the qualities of the mind than of brute force. The battle was 
not over. The movement had been suspended for a litde while. Mr. Gandhi, 
though he was retiring from the Congress, would still continue to be their guardian 
and the source of inspiration. Civil resistance was more than a substitute for 
terrorism. It w’as a great unifier. The sacrifice, which it demanded, cemented all 
dillcTcnce and merged them into one force. 

Sardnr Sardid Singh paid a tribute to Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel for his refusal 
to be released conditionally, even to perform the last rites of his brother, the late 
Mr. Vallabhbhai. Similarly, Pandit .lawaharlal was still refusing to secure condi- 
tional ielea ‘^0 to nurse his sick wife. This spirit shown by Sardar Vallabhbhai and 
I’andit .lawaharlal was the result of the new mentality created by Mr. Gandhi’s 
teaching of non-violent civil resistance and the speaker felt certain that by 
following the methods, they would reach their goal of Independence. 

Baku Sampunumand moved an amendment to substitute the words “belief in 
mass direct action of a peaceful nature.’’ He said that they believed in peaceful 
methods, but to go farther than that and say things which they did not seriously 
mean was to practise liypocrisy. The speaker pointed out that they had given up 
part of non-co-operation such as boycott of schools, colleges and law courts, in 
which they had behoved in 1021. Where, then was sense in saying that they hud 
undying faith in non-violent non-co-operation ? He wanted them to be honest 
and say only things in which they believed and which were practicable. 

Mr. P. Y. Lh’shj)andf seconded the amendment. 

Mr. Purushottam.das Tandon made a suggestion regarding the altering of the 
language of the resolution. 

Mnt. Naidu accepted Mr. Purshotiamdas Tandon’s suggestion and amended her 
resolution so that, instead of stating that non-violent means are a “complete subs- 
titute” for violent means, the resolution will now say that non-violent means are 
“better means’’ than violent means. 

I'he amendment of Mr. Saynpurnanayid was rejected and Mrs. NaidiYs resolution 
was passed. 

Ilesolutions regarding Mrs. Kamala Nehru. s illness and the election of the 
Paiiiamenlary Board were put from the chair and passed. 

The Presidem, adjourned the Congress till 0 p. rn. the next day, and announced 
that there would be a Labour demonstration in the jiandal in the morning. 

THIRD DAY-BOMBAY— 28th. OCTOBER 1934 

There was a touching scone in lh(^ Congress pandal to-day as Mr. Gandhi 
entered. The entire audience of over 80,(X)0 stood uj) to a man to havt; a look at 
the Mahatma whose otiicial connection wilhtthc (X)ngrcss ceased from this day. Consi- 
dering the undiminished hold he had on the masses jieople found it ditlieult to 
believe that he was retiring. To-day’s gathering was the largest as they lioped to 
hear Mr. Gandhi speak. Bi’ing a holiday and the .last day of the session, a record 
crowd of visitors attended to-day’s session of the Congress. 

Although the session was scheduled to commence at G p. m. a regular stream 
of motor-cars and buses deposited thousands of visitors into the Congress Nagar as 
early as 2 p. m. and by 4 p. m. the entire Worli area was a sea of humanity. 

In view of last night’s breakdown of volunteer arrangements and rush of visi- 
tors towards the Presidential platform, the deception Committee authorities had 
taken extra precautions to-day to prevent similar interruption of proceedings. The 
Volunteer Force inside the Pandal to keep the visitors within the limit of their 
enclosures had been trebled and new barricades put up. 

Just before proceedings began Mr. Fatil,) General Secretary of the Tleception 
Committee, requested all delegates and members of the A. I. 0. 0. to be the guests 
of the Reception Committee at a launch to be given to rnccttthem the next day noon. 
Mr. Patil also announced that there wouid be a musical concert the next day 
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iinder the auspices of the Bombay Provincial Con^^ress Oomrnittee, the proceeds of 
which would be ^iveu to aid Gujrat peasants. 

Village Industries Association 

Dr. Pattahhi Sitara7nayya, speaking in Hindi, said that the Congress has been 
in existence for fifty years now, but for more than thirty years, it had paid no 
heed to the organisation of the villages. The resolution before the House was 
intended to reconstruct villages with a view to making them self-sufficient. The 
proposed All-India Village j ndtistries’ Association would help the revival of old 
village Industries, which were dying because of the serious competition of machine- 
made goods. The work, he said, was entrusted to enable economist like Mr. J. C. 
Kumarappa, and be would bo working under the direct supervision of Mr. Gandhi. 

Kha7t Abdul Qaffar Khaii received a ovation as he came to the rostrum to 
second the resoJutiou. 

A Stampede 

The vast gathering had hardly settled down to hear spooches, when the alarm 
raised by the Congress Nagar Fire brigade engines spread panic among the audience 
and cj’.iiHed a stampede in a seetion of the atni)hitheatre, but veluntccrs rushed up 
and illfcTmed the audience that there was nothing sorious. The carburettor of cue 
ot the ca'b ]»arked in the Woili promenade had .caught fire which, however, was 
pu^ «mt i'lStanily. 

Khu7L Ahdal Gaffar Khaii said that he believed real constructive work and chc 
revivai of indigenous industries wore impossible without Swaraj. I'hey were struggl- 
ing for achieving that end, but till it was achieved, they could not leave JnU’uu 
villages alone. The state of villages and villagers was pitiable. They were starving 
and ill-dad. His recent visit to IFmgal had convinced him that organising indus- 
tnes like spinning not only gave food to poor villagers, but also created political 
consdousneHs among them. He appealed to them to Bup])ort the proposed associa- 
tion wholeheartedly and help in working out the scheme when it was ready. 

CoNTiioL OF Indt'Ktries Ahhociation 

Mr. Majii7itd(i7' moved an amendment demanding control that the proposed 
Village Industries Assuciaiiou should bu vested in the Congress. He was Bccondcd 
by his wife. 


Socialist Opposition 

Mr. Jaipi'akasJt (Socialist) opposing the resolution said that the CongresB aim 
was the attainment of complete iiulependmiee [and not the opening of factories and 
industrial homes. The industrial revival of the country and the reconstruction of 
villages were impossible without freedom, huch atlomjits would only fritter away 
the energy of the Congress, which was a primarily political organisation and must 
restrict itself to mass organisation for giving fight to the forces of imperialism. 

Sat/i Govmddas supported the resolution. He was surjirised lo see Socialists 
opposing the lesolution. He pointed out that provinces like Gujerat and Bihar, 
where they had Ivhadi organisations, did belter than other provinces in the last 
tSatyagraha movciiieiit. The organising of village, industries helped them to reach 
villagers and create consciousnesB among them and prepared them for the Btrugglo 
for freedom. 

Achanja Kripalani supported the resolution. The resolution regarding the 
Viilage ludustries ABHOeiatioig-was put to the House and passed. 

AdjoitpvNMent Motion Ruled out 

The President announced that a member had given notice of adjournment of the 
House to protest against the Subject Committee’s decision to refer undisposed of 
non-official resolutions to the Working Committee. The President ruled the motion 
out of order. 

Organigation of Exhibitions 

The President then moved from the chair a resolution proposing to hand over 
to the Bpinners’ Association aud the Village Industries’ AsBOciation the organisation 
of OungresB exhibitions. The resolution was passed. 
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Changes in Constitution 

The President next announced that Mr. Gandhi would move a resolution pro- 
posing changes in the Congress constitution. This announcement led to continuous 
cheers and shouts of ‘^Gandhi-ki-.Iai" from all sides of the pandal. 

Mr. Patwardhan wanted to move an amendment to the Congress creed. 

The President ruled it out of order, as the amendment had not been given 
notice of in time and the creed was not before the House. 

Mr. Gandhi then moved the resolution proposirjg changes 'n ths Congress Cons- 
titution. There was pin-drop silence throughout Mr. Gandhi's speech. 

Explaining the changes, Mr. Gandhi said that experience had shown that G,0(X) 
delegates were an unwieldly number. At the Nagpur Congress, they were 14,000 
delegates, but they were not elected by any constituencies and represented mostly 
themselves. Now it was proposed to nalucc the delegates to 2,000. He wanted 
only ],0(X) delegates, but had yielded to opiiosition and made it 2,000. Ho wanted 
the delegates to agree lo this sacrifice in number in the cause of freedom. 

Mr. Gandhi added that there was, at present, no direct con (act between delegates 
and electors. This Constitution would not get them bwaraj but would help the 
Congress to stand as a rival to the Assembly in showing that the Congress dele- 
gates also spoke for their electorate. Jliireafter, Cemgress Inspectors would look 
into the registers and only such Congressmen would bo allowed to vote as had 
been oii its rolls for at leasi, six months. Unless there were 500 Congressmen they 
could not elect a delegate to the Congress. This was too poor compared to the 
Assembly, where 8,000 voters elected a member, but he was satisfied with such a 
beginning for an organisation representing the poor. As Swaraj could not be 
attained without roping the villages into "the Congress schome, it had been pro- 
vided that three-fourths of the Congress shall be reserved for rural areas, with a 
population of 10,000 und(T. 

Mr. Gandhi ne.xt exj lamed that representation would bo by the single transfer- 
able vote and that there would bo plural couslitueucies. As for the A. 1. C. C., it 
was always ditficult to eaP 350 members, who could not aflord the expense of 
frequent meetings. Thus the A. I. C. C. had been reduced to a maximum of 166. 

Then again no denioerat would like that the (Xingriss President should bo 
elected by the r/jc(’t)lion Committee on the recommendations of Provincial Congress 
Committees, but hereafter delegates themselves would elect the_ President. He 
also explained the Khadi Clause and the Spinning Franchise and said that ho did 
not mind if they rej*‘cted these, but if they adopted them they should do so with 
absoluUi ooriviciion. He finally asked the delegates to vote for the resolution not 
out of regard for him, but in the interests of the Motherland, 

Addressing ‘he House in English, Mr. Gaiulhi said (hat it was impossible to 
:>our out one’s soul again in another language. The resolution was of a far-reach- 
ing character. It called upon the Gongress to reiieat its history of sclf-dcuial and 
further to reduce the size of delegates and the A. I. 0. C. 

As Mr. Gandhi was proceeding to give a summary of his schome, visitors, who 
had no interest In an KngliMh speech, began to move out of the pandal and the 
noise thus caused drowmal Mr, Gandhi’s voice. 

Concluding, Mr. Gandhi appealed to delegates to adopt the new constitution 
with a desire to make it a glorious sueccss, (Applause). 

His speech had lasted 75 minutes. He delivered it, seated on a table on the 
rostrum with floodlights projected on him from three angles. Seated between two 
microphones, one conveying his voice to 80,000 enthusiastic listeners and the 
other connected to the sound ear of a film company. Mr. Gandhi spoke at length, 
adapting his style to make a direct appeal to the common people. 

Mr. K. M. Munshi seconded the resolution. Mr. Munshi said that the proposals 
would make the constitution more businesslike and lead to solidarity and efliciency 
in the Congress organisation. 

Socialist Amendment Rejected 

Mr. Deshpande moved an amendment, proposing circulation of the proposals 
and their consideration at the next session. 

Mr. Purushottam Tricumdas seconded the amendment, 

Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel^ opposing the Socialist amendment, said that drafting 
the constitution was a difficuit job and all delegates were not expected to take keen 
interest. The plea of insufficient tune, he said, was untenable. The new constitu- 
tion was the result of Mr. Gandhi’s fifteen years’ experience and, although they 

33 
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might not take into consideration Mr. Gandhi’e personality, they could not ignore 
his experience. He did not understand the fear of Socialists, who were young and 
accused older men like the speaker, of reactionary mcniality. It was wrong to say 
that if they accepted the proposals, Mr. Gandhi would be tempted to stay iu the 
Congress. He appealed to the delegates to remove that idea and support the pro- 
posals on their merits. He did not understand Socialist opposition to them after 
the unanimous adoption of the proposals by the Special Sub-Comraittoe on which 
Socialists were represented. 

The President announced that Mr. Purushottam Tricumdas refuted Sardar 
Vallabhbhai’s statement that Socialists had accepted the proposals in the Committee. 

The Socialist amendment of Mr. Deshpande was put to vote and rejected by an 
overwhelming majority. 

Khaddab Clattbe 

The President next called upon Pandit Barihor Shastri to move his amend- 
ment that the clause relating to the habitual wearing of khaddar be deleted. 

Pandit Pasltiri appealed for the acceptance of the amendment not in the name 
of Socialism but of Cojigress prestige. 

Mr. A. V. Patteardhan, seconding the amendment, said that Socialists had no 
grudge against Khaddar. They themselves wore Khaddar but they did not believo 
that Khadd'ir would bring them Swaraj. They wanted even those who had no 
faith in Khaddar to come into the Congnss and work for it. 

l)r. Choitram Oidwani opposed the Soeiulist amendment, as he did not con- 
sider .t was a didieult thing to wear Khaddar if they \tauted to hold olliecs in, 
thv 'Congress, 

The amendment was negatived. 

Fkanchise 

Purushottam Tricumdas opposed the spinning and labour franchise clause. 
This clause, in his opinion, was on a par with several sentimental things they 
were accustomed to say. \Yhat a poor labourer needed was not their sentimental 
sympathy but means to live. He did not understand what the phrase ‘‘on behalf 
of the Congress’’ meant. If it meant an additional half hour’s labour for the 
Congress, “it was a disgraceful thing to expect a labourer to do, after his day’s 
hard labour”. 

When the speaker made certain remarks about Dr. Ansaii and Mr. Bhulabhai 
Desai, the President interrupted him and asked him not to mention names. 

Sardar Sardul Singh, supporting Mr. Gandhi’s prO])osirjon, refuted Mr. 
Purushottarn’s charge that Congressmen M'ere senlimctiial. He asserted that 
the Cengress was tlie best aympailiiser with the labouring c-'iases. He maintained 
that there was nothing derogatory in manual labour. Socialists were talking about 
the masses but the only man, who w'orked day in and day out, for them was Mr. 
Gandhi. He, therefore, npi)ealed to the House* to acccjit tiu; resolution. 

The original proposition of Mr. Gandhi was carried by a huge majority, 

Thereafter the entire proposition of Mr. Gandhi containing the Khaddar 
Clause, the IS[)inning Franchise and other constitutional amendmentB was put to 
vote and declared carried by a large majority. 

Gandhiji’s Retirement 

Mr, Sidhiea moved the following amended resolution on Mr. Gandhi’s retire- 
ment. Mr. Rajagopalachariar wanted to move it in the feubjects Committee, but 
bad been disallowed. 

“This Congress reiterates its confidence in the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi 
and is emphatically of tho opinion that ho should reconsider his decision to retire 
from the Congress, hut inasmuch as all efforts to persuade him in that benalf 
have failed, this Congress, while reluctantly accepting his decision, places on 
record its deep sense of gratitude to him for the unique services rendered 
by him to the nation and notes with satisfaction his assurance that his advice 
and guidance will be available to tho Congress whenever necessary”. 

Mr. Sidhwa said that the resolution was so clear that it did not require any 
further exposition. Mr. Gandhi’s complaint that people did not adhere to truth 
and non-violence was not fair. They had done more than could be expected from 
ordinary human beings. The mentality of non-violence and efforts to follow truth 
were much more evident to-day than fifteen years ago and it was not fair on the 
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part of Mr. Gandhi to leave them at thia juncture, when the country needed him 
most. Since Mr. Gandhi had linally decided to retire, they had no option but to 
give him their blessinga and record hia services to the nation, which raised the 
status of India and Indians all over the world. 

Mr. Rajagopalaehariar, seconding Mr. Sidhwu’s resolution, said that on 
this occasion it was ditlicult to hud words. Mr. (hindhrs services were uni<tue, 
but his exit from the Congress was more unique. The splendour of his services 
W'as no whit less to-day than it was when ho was rendering those services. He said 
that he was one of those most stubborn persons who tried to keep Mr. Gandhi 
Inside the Congress, but having failed, ho had agreed to second the resolution. 
He did so in the hope that they would deserve his (Mr. Gandhi’s) services by 
putting their House in order as he (Mr. G.aidhi) wanted thorn. 

ilir. PurubliotLarndas Tandon, supporting the resolution, said that Congress- 
men gave their bUiSsing to Mr. Gandhi with a heavy heart but in the hope that 
his servi^H's and advice would be available to them, whenever, they neeeded them. 
Mr. Gandhi had given them a new weapon and strength to resist the British Empire. 
He was ceitam that everyone of them, even those who hud differences with Mr. 
Gandhi would bo longing for the day when he would once again return to the 
Congress to lead the country, to victory. 

The resolution was curried unanimously. 

Next Congress Session 

Pandit Oovind Ballahk Pant moved a resolution inviting the next Congress 
to his province. He said that iht'y were a small province and therefore such 
facilities and eonveriienee as Bombay had provided could not be expected from 
them but they would do their utmost to make the session a suc.cess, He added that 
although they had not yet fixed a place in all probability it would be 
Lucknow. The resolution was carried unanimously. 

Vote of Thanks 

Sardar Sardul Singh moved a hearty vote oi thanks to tho Reception Com- 
mittee for their splendid ir rangemtnts. 

Mr. Qovoidananda seeond ‘d. The resolution was carried amidst cheers. 

Mr. Narimnn,^ re})lying on behalf of the lieccption Committee, thanked tho 

delegatf'H niul visitors and concliuh'd with a trilmte to Babii Rajendra Prasad's 

tact and ability in handling the most ditlicult and awkward situations during the 
deliberations of the Snbjf'eis Committee and the open session. 

Pandit Govinda Ballahk Pant, in a lengthy speech, thanked Babu Rajendra Prasad 
for the able mnniicr in which he had conducted the proceedings. 

President’s Closing Speech 

Babu Rajendra Prasad, in his concluding speech, said that during the week 

in which tiio proceedings had lasted, he ns well as the delegates were on their 

tiial. He was certain that they had come out successful. As to how he had fared 
he hit it to their judgment. 

Referring to the rnagiiitjeent reception accorded to him, he said that it was an 
honour not to him but to the Indian Nation.al Congress. They had proved beyond 
a shadow of doubt that the country was fully with tho Congress and ho was 
confident that they would ever strive to make it still stronger, 

Tho President referred (o the momentous resolutions adopted by them and 
appealed to them to put every word of those resolutions in action. You have 
to-day adopted a new constitution for the Congress. Go out into tho country with 
that constitution and enlist hundreds of thousands of Congress members all over 
India. He also made a fervent appeal for support for every Congress cand date in the 
coming Assembly election. “You must return every Congress candidate to tho 
Assembly. Go to the country and sec that Congress prestige is maintained.” 

Concluiion of Proceedings 

The proceedings concluded with the singing of Vandemataram, the entire audience 
Btanding. 



The Congress Nationalists’ Conference 

NEW PARTY FORMED AT CALCUTTA 

Calcutta— The 18th August 1934 

The Conference convened by Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya lo usher into 
existence a new Parly to fi^ht, the Congress candidates in the forthcoming Assembly 
elections met under Pandit Malaviya’s presidentship at the Ham Mohan Library 
Hall^ Calcutta on the 18th. August 1934. 

In his welcome address, Adtarya P. C. Ray, President of the Reception Com- 
mittee, hoped that the Nationalist Parly Conference would be a party within the 
sheltering bosom of Indian National Congress. 

PjlESIDENTlA r. A DDKKSS 

In his presidential address, Pandit Afalavi/ja dwelt on the evils of separate 
elecioiHie an i emphaBised the objeeiion to thr Communal Award. Replying to a 
(pieslion from a delegate as to whether the Nationalist Party would be a party 
within the (ingress, the President said that it was a ddlieult question to answrT. 
Tf need be his party would work outside the Congress and might include in it men 
who did not entirely Bubserribe to tho creed of the Party, which was identical with 
the o’oKi't of the Congress. 

A':ld»’esBing the Conference, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya said that nearly 
50 years ago m December 1885, he had attended the second annual session of the 
Indian National Congress at tho Calcutta Town Hall. During all these years, he 
had Deen a devoted and humble worker in the ('’ongress cause, lie had never been 
aw'ay from the Congress merely beeuuse ho dill'ered from any of the particular 
reHolutions that were passed. He had always been of opinion that they should build 
up this one great national institution in such a maimer that it could serve tho 
object of a non-official Parliament of India. They had all contributed their humble 
share to build up this great institution. It could not be imagined, therefore, that 
he could do such a Ihilig as would weaken the iiifluencc of ihe Congnss and 
undermine its prestige. Hut it had now become necc.^Ra^y to uphold the very 
principles for which tho Congre«?^ had stood tor the last half a eontiiiy. It had 
now beeome necessary to organise a Party in orcIiT that the Ctongress should attain 
its pristine glory and its former strength and serve the country on all the nationa- 
Ii.stic lines that it had indicated. It was with this object that they had decided to 
form this party and they had convened this Conference 

The resolution of lh(5 Congress Working Committi'e on the question of the 
Communal Award was the cause of this discussion. When that resolution was 
framed, Mr. Amy and lie had objected to certain portion of it. They had failed 
to convince their colleagues in the Working Committee of the forcfi of iheh objec- 
tions. About a month and a half passed in considering the iiiatter as to whether 
it would be possible to come to an understanding. H'lt liiey had again failed. Ho 
and Mr. Ani'y ivantcd that Congressmen shoi’ki be allowed to vote on the Com- 
munal Aw'arci according to the mandat'^ of thoir constituency. They suggested that 
freedom might be given to candidfites who were elected on the Congress tickets to 
vote on the Communal Award in such a manner. But that was not done. Next 
they suggested that every one elected on tho Congress ticket should bo given free- 
dom to vole according to his own conviction. These were the proposals that they 
had put forward before the Working Committee for their consideration. Were 
these proposals unreasonable, Malaviyaji asked? But these were not accepted. Of 
course, members of the Working Committee were good enough to allow’ him and 
Mr. Ancy freedom to vole according to their own conviction. Members of the 
Working Committee said that others might also be given the same freedom if the 
Committee were satisfied that those people had a genuine grievance against the 
Communal Award. But they did not consider this proposal of the Committee to 
be fair because they felt that to put a ban on Congressmen not to speak against 
tho Communal Award, when they felt very strongly against it, was wholly unfair. 
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A Vital Question 

“Believe me” continued Pandit Malaviya, “that Mr. Aney and myself spent 
many a day to see if there was any possibility of corainp; to an iindcrstandinja; 
before we finally decided to take this step. Having; failed to persuade the Conpresa 
Working? Curarnittee to accept our views, we were faced with the question, ■■Here 
is the Communal Award. It is the decision of JJis Majesty’s (iovernracut and it 
is argued that we failed to come to a solution and, therefore, the Government 
decision should now be accepted. But this is an entirely wronir proposiiaon. The 
Government blamed us for not bcinj;: able to arrive at any settlement with regard 
to the communal question. But I ssk you to remember how much the Govern- 
ment contributed towards the failure of me sclilcmcnt of the question that we 
ariived at on certain occasions. My complaint is not a^ainsL the Muslim commu- 
nity. I know that some of them are satisfied with what has been t^iven them under 
the Communal Award, But the bulk amonj^ them should reali e in their mind 
that what they have been ciiven is mere tinsel comjiaied to ^old to ^bieh they 
were enlitli'd. They have been p::iven separate electorates, a few more si'ats here 
and a few more seats there and a lew appnintmmits there. The Communal Award 
^ives them separate seals, but does it ^ive them any power ? If the Communal 
Award is treated as merely an arrane:emenl. for the distribution of seats, it will bo 
a ft;reat mistake. The Communal Award is the foundation on which the super- 
Rtrueture of the future constitution of India w^ill be raised. The provisions of the 
Communal Award lay down the linos upon which tlic future constitution will bo 
built. Narrowness, which is visible in the foundation, will be eloquently evident 
w'hen tho superstructure is raised. The question of the Communal Award is, 
therefore, a vital question.” 

Pandit Malaviya added that from the time when the Conpjreas came into existence, 
it had worked for the establishment of a represi'iitative Government. From the year 
1885, it h<ad been ur^>:inp: th<‘ establishment of a representative institution and a rcjire- 
Bcutativo institution re(| aired a joint electorate. He wmntid Muslims to remember that 
the system of separate’eieotorate had not come out of llui Muslim brain. In 1908, 
under the inspiration and liy >he help of Government ollieials, separate^ eleetorates 
were introdtieed and (o-day in the year of ^raee, J9di, aeain, it wuis being insisted 
upon. ISeparale electorates were extendiil in ])laees where they were not wanted. 
Tho National Congress had not wanted sei-arute eleetoratc. It had been forced 
upon them. They wanted n represi'inalive Goveriimciit, they wanted harmony, 
goodwill and mutual eonfidenec among the pi'Ople ; they wanitd a Government by 
the people, of the people and for the people. But *if the pi'ople were dividi'd by 
sejxirate electorates, Muslims in one block and liiudus in anoiher, what would bo 
•be l•e^ alt ? dlic result would be mutual jealousy, distrust and quarrels. Authority 
afier authority had comlemned the system of separate electorates. Mr. Montagu, 
Tjord riulmsford and the Simon (lommissioii spoke against it. Speaking on this 
subject, Mahatma Gandhi had said at the Round Talile Confcieiiec, that the (lon- 
gress will wuincler, no matter for how’ many >ears, in the wilderness, rather than 
lend itself to a proposal under which llic hardy tree of freedom and responsible 
government can never grow. Having all this volume of opinion against separate 
electorates and in favour of joint tlectorates and particularly with the clear aud 
weighty opinions of Mr. Montagu, Ivord Chelmslord and of the Simon Commission, 
and of the repeated declaration by the Congress against the extension of tho system 
of separate electorates, His Majesty’s Government not only inaiiilained this, but 
extended tho principle of si’parate electorate in .areas where it did not exist. Could 
any Nationalist, who looked at the question in the proper light, for a moment, 
think of accepting this state of things, the continuance of which, even for a day, 
meant further distrust and suspicion among different eommunitics ? He felt fhat 
every day the national stamina was being weakened and the result would bo that 
the establishment of responsible Government would be prevented, it might be, for 
fifty years, due to the action of members of tho British Parliament. 

The first objection was that it had given Muslims more than they had asked 
for and had given them a wrong kind of thing. Jt gave them statutory majority 
with separate electorates. The Nehru Report stated that the “reservation of seats 
for a majority community gives to that community the statutory right to govern 
independently of the wishes of the electorate and is foreign to all conception of the 
popular government.” In the Punjab, Mahomedaos had been given 52 per cent 
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of representation. This meant that these people would be elected by votes of 
Muslim electors and not a single Hindu would be entitled to vote for them. To 
whom would these people be responsible ? Representatives, so elected, would be 
rcHj)on 8 ibl 0 to the Muslim electors and not to others. This would be a sort of 
respotisiblo (rovernment so fur as Muslims were concerned, but would there be 
any responsible Government so far as the Hindus, Christians and others were 
concerned ? No. At present they were livina: under one Government, of course a 
foreif^n Government, but what would the^^ pet by means of this communal electo- 
rate ? Not a Government by the people, for the people and of the people but a 
Government of one community over another. In the Punjab, it would be a 
Government by Muslims of Hindus and in the IT. P., it would be a Government 
by Hindus of MuRlims. I)id any patriotic Indian desire that anyone of his 
countrymen of whatever easP'. creed or colour, should be placed under such condi- 
tions ? ft would not be democracy. It would be a special kind of despotic Govern- 
ment. Tt would be tyranny of one community over another and it was this despo- 
tism which the Commnnai Award Hon^ht to instul. His Majesty’s Government, 
therefore, thrust on the country what, w'as stron/^ly opposed by Mr. Montagu, 
Lord Chelmsford, the Simon Commission and by a lar^c body of public opinion 
in India. 

In 1931, the Nationalist Muslims in India carried on a ^reat campaie:n through- 
out the country in favour of joint electorate and a^ijainst separate electorate. Pciiftal 
took ib»' lead. The Penj^ul Lettislativc Council passed a resolution protestioji a^^ainst 
the Communal electorate and favouring: joint electorate. In July llCl, th(? Con-rress 
\vurkir 4 :; Committee framed a scheme of joint electorate for the w’holc conn 'ry. 
TJio proposition w.as that there should be joint clcctoiate in all provinces with- 
tescivution of seats for luiriurities, if they so desired, according to their pro]>o:’tion 
in pop a I a! ion. 

‘‘Nuw if you allow the provisions of the Communal Award to stand, what will 
be the resulli ?" asked the Pandit. “Self-Government will not grow. It cannot 
grow uiidt'.r these conditions and the domination of Lrilain over India will be 
extended for an indefinite length of time, is that what you desire ? Now, what are 
v.'c (0 do in the situation ? If the Congress Working Committee rejected the 
Communal Award it w'ould not mean that it demolished separate electorate or that 
it Would bring about electorate lor all provinces, but it would have shown to the 
Government and to those Muslims who were satisfied with the ('ommunal Award 
that Nationalisis, as a whole, were strongly opjKis^'d to i‘. If that tceling was 
created, that would b^' an assurance that separaie electorate would go sooner or 
later, llesuh's, tlmsc, who had be<ii uirccted by the Communal Award, would have 
the satisfaction that when the Government had done llieni a wrong, the CVmgrcBS 
took u}) their c.ause and tried to remedy their grievance, ’i’hat would be a great 
solace to those whose cause had been injured I>y this Communal Award. Refusal 
on the part of the Working Committee to express any opmion on it amounts to 
tacit acceptance of (he C.!ommiir.al Award. When you say you cannot reject or 
accei)t the Communal Award, you are departing from the principle of the 
Congress. 


Duty Before Nationalists 

'T ask you what is your duty at the present moment. If you leave the matter 
as it is, you imperil national interests. Wc have tried to persuade the Working 
(’omrnittee and we have laded. If we feel convimv'd in our hearts tliat the view 
which lins been urged is corread in the interest (>f the nation as a whole and in 
the interest of Hindus and Sikhs in particular, wo sliould not keep silent but we 
should organise the ex})reHBioii of that o|)inion. We should make every effort to give 
utterance to the feeling which is surging in the hearts of the people all over the 
country. That is the object of the Nationalist Party. It has been said that this 
will weaken the strength of the Congress. It will not. it will replace the Congres in its 
former position of glory. Are we so senseless that, at this juncture when we aie to fight 
the great Government, Ave shall unnecessarily quarrel among ourselves and weaken the 
strength and the prestige of the Congress V If the Congress has gone wrong, 't becomes 
our duty to bring it to its right position, so that it may establish once again its former 
glory. The Nationalist Party has made it clear in its manifesto tTiat the object 
of (ho party is the same as the object of the Indian National Congress, namely, the 
attainment of “puma swaraj' (complete independence) by all legitimate and 
peaceful means. Anybody who accepts that position becomes a member of this Party. 
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Anybody who does not accept the position does not become a member of the 
Party. The general rule is almost without exception that anybody who wishes to 
join the Nationalist Party must subscribe to the object of the Indian National 
Congress. We have made it clear that our difference with the Congress lies only 
with regard to its attitude towards the Communal Award. I am not standing 
here for those who may have any hesitation to say that their object is complete 
independeiif 0 . We are entitled to complete independence as much as Fuglishmen 
arc cntitletd to complete independence in their own land. 

'*Cur country is great, ever great with its glorious past. Why should it be 
inferior to any other country on earth in respect of its status 7 This country 
of ours should have nothing less than self-government, than complete indepen- 
dence. And since we want it, wc want that the Congress should work on the 
principles as it has done in the past and not allow its mind to be swayed by any- 
thing loss than what nationalism demands”. 

Discussion on Resolutions 

A few well-dressed young men created trouble by seeking to get forcible entry 
into the Conference Hidl before the Nationalist Oonference resumed sittings this 
evening. They broke the panes of the windows and tried to rush in, but were 
promptly arrested by the police aud marched away. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya. presiding, read out Dr. Rabindranath Tagore^s 
message condemning the Communal Award and appealing to Hindus and Musal- 
mans to fight the Award. 

“You all know 1 have always disapproved the Communal Award and I hope 
our leaders will join their forces to save from its paralysing grip the political 
integrity of the Nation. 

“I address this letter to Moslems as well as Hindus with the most sincere desire 
for the good of all sections of the community. I urge that Hindus and Moslems 
should SIC together dispassionately to cou8id(;r the ('ommunal Award and its impli- 
cations and arrive at an agreed solution of the communal problem. It is needless 
to point out that self-government cannot be based on a communal division and 
separate' electorate. No responsible system of Government can be possible without 
the mutual understanding of our communities and united representation at the 
legislatures. We must concentrate all our forces to evolve better understanding 
and co-operation between the different sections of our people and then by a solid 
foundation lor the social and political reconstruction of our motherland. 1 depre- 
Cfife all expressions of angry feelings and most strongly appeal to Hindus and 
Moslems to avoid saying or doing anything that may iiu'ri'ase the communal tension 
and further postpone understanding between our communities without which there 
can be no peaceful progress in our country.” 

Membeii.siiip of Party 

Mr. AJehil Chandra Dntta then moved the following resolution:— 

^ “Resolved that a party to be called the Congress Nationalist Party bo constituted 
with the object of carrying on agitation against the Communal Award and the 
White Paper, both in the legislature aud outside and of setting up candidates for 
election to the legislatures for the promotion of that object. 

‘‘Resolved that every Congressman who subscribes to the object of the party as 
defined above, shall be eligible as a member of the Party. Candidates for election 
to the legislature shall be elected from among Congressmen who are members of 
the Party. In special cases, the Party may support a Nationalist as a candidate 
for election to the legislature, who subscribes to the object of the Party and agrees 
to abide by its rules in the legislature.” 

The mover justified the formation of the new Party and declared that the 
Working Committee’s resolution left them no alternative. 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, when rising to second the motion, was heckled by a 
delegate, who asked who was a Nationalist ? 

Mr. Mehta : One who stands for the nation. 

Delegate : Do you mean to say that those who were against us in the thick of 
the fight will be selected by you ? 

Mr. Mehta ; No, not necessarily, but you cannot claim that any single body 
of men can alone claim the monopoly of patriotism. 
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Continuing. Mr. Jamnadas Midita analysed the principle of the White Paper 
and declared that Princes were pin^r to rule them without their bein^ ruled by U8 
Jin return. After referring; to the various divisions and subdivisions sou^^ht to be 
imposed the White Paper, Mr. Mehta observed that the White Paper ^^avo 

them no tinancial responsibility. He condemned the recent communal G. 0. and 
characterised it as Government’s election manifesto, further to divide the people and 
ask them to walk into the Government parlour. lie could not see what was in 
, the White Paper for them to quarrel nmonp:8t themselves. The Army would bo 
reserved. Commerce has been safi'^^uarded and finance would be a department 
without real power. Mr. Mehta then adverted to the special responsibilities vested 
in Governors and the Governor-General and declared that real power would 
continue to vest in a small bureaucracy. Recently during his visit to England a 
Peer had asked him seven times and seven times had he replied to the Peer that 
India would not have anything to do with the White Paper. How can they infuse 
life into a corjise ? 

Mr. Santosh Kumar Bnsu, cx-Mayor, put a few questions to the President. He 
asked Pandit Malaviya and Mr. Ancy if it was necessary to start a new 
party for the mere purpose of opposing the Communal Award, especially after 
Gandhiji’s recent [irononnccment in favour of allowing a eonscienee clause. Ho 
further questioned the wisdom of the third clause in the resolution wdiich permitted 
non-(\)ngrrsRmcn to come in. There was hardly any prestige left for the Con^>reBfl 
and were they going to let what little existed to tumble down ? (Cheers and cries 
01 bear, hoar). Mr. Basu was not accusing non-CongresRmen, hut what right had 
the party to ask the electorate to return non-Congressmen ? He put these questions- 
iii a spirit of humility and not of opposition. 

Malavi/ja answered the two jioints raised. Dealing with the first ques- 
tion, the Presiticnt recalled his and Mr. Ancy's attempts to come to some 
understa’iding with Mahatma Gandhi on this point and said that the Working 
CominittLC hud left it to the Parliamentary Board to exempt those who claimed 
con-scientious objection. He was glad that Gandhiji had now expressed himself in 
favour of freedom of vote over the (juesiion of the Communal Award. The Presi- 
dent then called on Mr. N. C. Kelkar to oxjilain the ])Osition. 

Mr. N. 0. Kelkar said he had sent a telegram to Gandhiji asking him to avoid a 
catastrophic conflict on the issue of the Award among Congressmen. Gandhiji 
replied that freedom of o})iiiion was oUerecl but rejected. (Jandbiji. therefore, asked Mr. 
Kelkar to induce Pandit Malaviya and Mr. Amy to reconsider the matter and accept 
hi8 position. Mr. Kelkar added that fre,edom of opinion was orginally intended to 
apply only to two people. He thereupon asked Gandhiji why thai freedom should 
not apply to others, wdio claimed conscionlious objeci.ion \ (.Tandhiji’s views meant 
only this, that still the Congress Parliamentary Board would have the right of 
rejecting the applications of anti-Commuual Award people to stand as Congress 
candidates for the elections. Mr. Kelkar was clear in his own mind that freedom 
of voting was not intended by Gandliiji for more than half a dozen people. 
Mr, Kelkar said that Mr. Ancy wanted to be more qualified to speak. 

Mr. M. S. Ancy referred to the Woiking Committee’s discussions and recalled the 
discussions there on the question of this conscience clause. Mr. Aney pressed the 
Working Committee to realise that the position taken by it was a virtual repudia- 
tion of the Congress position and sought to prevent others from expressing their 
opinion. Ho Mr. Ancy and Pandit Malaviya told Gandhiji and his colleagues that 
there was no use of their (Mr. Aney and others of his views) staying with the 
Congress Board, unless all those returned ou the Congress ticket were given free- 
dom of the vote. This would not be accepted by the Committee, which was unwil- 
ling to extend the freedom to more than half a dozen people. Mr. Aney declared 
that Pandit and he could not accept this limited concession. 

A delegate asked what would become of the Party if the Congress reversed its 
resolution. 

Pandit Malaviya said that the question was that having regard to the country’s 
position over the Communal Award, it was not right to stifle expression of opinion. 
Malayiyaji added that it would be a bad day for the country, when it questioned, 
the right of free expression of opinion. A compromise having failed, what was 
their duty ? They must speak out their minds. That was how he and his collea- 
gues interpreted their duty. Malaviyaji assured the delegates that his personal 
relations with Gandhiji remained and would continue to remain cordial. He asked 
the Conference to realise that any vote of the Assembly would be interpreted by 
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the civilised world as the opinion of India. That was why he pleaded with them 
to Bee Ihttt, iic'dom of opinion was not Btifled. The Communal Award sought to 
divide thorn and they must oppose it tooth and nail. It had been said 
that tiK'ir oaiise would suffer if they had no solid majorify. Piinditji 
said it woii'd be a shock to him if the Congress should support the Working 
Ck^mniittee’s decision. Unless Gandhiji made a personal appeal, Pandit Malaviya 
was eonfident that the Congress would reverse (he Committee’s deeisiun. Answer- 
i ng Mr. I^aaii’s second point, Malaviyaji declared that if Dr. Ansari had the right 
o^ starting a parly at Ranehi without consulting the C( .igress, he hoped that 
others had fri'idoni to start a better organisation. JJe added that a change in the 
name of the parly brought it nearer the Corigress. 

Referring to his attempts to set up common candidates, Panditji still hoped 
that it would be iiossiblc to have common candidates returned unopposed. The 
only difrerenee ixtween the Congiess and themselves was in respect of the Com- 
munal Award- Jtf'gardiiig the pioposcd ineliisinii of non-Congress Nationalists, 
Panditji said 4iat (luring his discussions with Gandliiji, b(-forc his resignation, ho 
had urged the necessily fur inclusion of non-Congress Nationalists. Gandhiji had 
agreed. Pandit Malaviya asked how they could allbrd to ignore businessmen, who 
for reasons of commeice, could not subscribe to the (Congress creed, althongh thi'y 
were in s^mjaiihy with it. Pandiiji assured the Ckuilerenee that while he would 
invite Zamiiulais and businessmen to jiuu the Confeienc(', it would not be right 
to shut them out, because tin y could not so join. He had siiflicient faith lu Con- 
greesrnen to believe that they could still put up an agreed list of candidates. If 
the Congress would not alicr the Woiking Committee’s resolution, what would be 
their position ? i^andiiji said that that was a hy [luthetical rpiestion, but it involved 
loyalty to the Congri'Hs, At the same time they should not forget that the Con- 
resH was only an insirument of service. “Motherland first, Motherland next, 
M'Mheiland last” was I’aoditji's motto. (C'hi‘ers). 

The resolution was p it and passed only three dissenting. 

At Paudit Mdlaviija's instance, the Conferenc(^ voted an Election Board with 
himself as President, Acliari/a P. 0. Roy as Viee-Pri-sident, Mr. A)nnj as iSecrctary 
and a selection board for.seleiUng candidates to the' Legislative Assemhly. 

WiiiTK Paper 

Mr. f^aniosh Kumar Basil then moved: “This (Vmferenec considers that the 
proposal for constitutional reforms contained in the White Paper is wholly unsatis- 
laetory and reactionary, and the Conference is thoroughly opposed to the scheme 
as a Iwhole”. 

.Mr. Basil declared that it was a tragedy that the very scheme which was 
Fuiiposij to sa.isfy liuluiii aspiration had for its underlying feature the whole- 
sale and unalloyed distrust of the Indian peojde. As he had no douiit in his mind 
till' whole scheme was overshadowed by the piineiple tliat Indians should, in 

event, bo trusted with even a modicum of power. He declared that no res- 
pietable countiy would care to have a scheme such as the White Paper which 
Britain tried to force down on India. 

Mr. 1). V. Qolchale, editor of “The Mahratta” seconding the motion, declarid 
that the White Paper proposals were a direct negation of tht^ much talked of 
principle of self-determination. Indians had no hand in its framing. ISir Samuel 
Hoare’s was the only hand visible in its being brought forth into the world. No 
one in this country would have anything to do wilh the White Paper, while it 
Bought to make childieu of the soil aliens in their own country. The rcBolution was 
unanimously pasBcd. 

CoMxMUNAL Award 

Mr. P. N. Banerjea then moved the next resolution on the Communal Award 
which ran as follows : — 

“The Conference records its strong disapproval of the Government’s decision on 
the communal problem which has been wrongly called the Communal Award, as it 
retains and extends the evil of separate, communal, class electorates, provides 
statutory majorities with separate electorates W'hich are fatal to the development of 
representation upon a National basis, on which alone a system of responsible 
Government can possibly take root”. 

34 
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Mr. IJanirjca rroalhcJ the Ktory of the ('Jomraunal Award and declared that no 
one a^^ned to reft'r the eoannuu.il to the arbitration of the British 

PrernKT. ]\Ir. Ramsay I^Rmdonatd, as though with a view to per})ctuatc the corn- 
innmd disiinelions in jxiliiieal inatters, sou^lit to luiroduee factors which even 
r/ilnd comm u Mists on eitlicr side had not dan-d to hope for. He appealed to the 
Conterence to oiijiose the Awaid tooth and nail. 

]\Ir. AIxIhs Samad, Hi'comlini: the re^o’uliori, made a fi/^ditin^i: speech. Ho 
charaetci i->ed the Roneriess Workine; (aKCuntiMe’s icsoliihon on the subject as 
”HOundin|.f tile death-knrl] ol Indian natiDiialmn ’. He declared that thr; position 
taken up by the Workme; (’imnninee, if aecapie! by the peojde, would make the 
realisation of conimunal unoy almost an i iui> )-.s)l)ility . Ms was an enemy of 
comiminal lejU’esental ion in any shape* or toini, ii-'canst; it was not only 
anti'iiatioiial but it was ah.o im* •M^|^lent wiili responsible (lovcrnmeiit. It 
was true that ]\Iussalnians liad e'Mie to ]< pi'.l.-itiircs, on a juirely communal 

ticket., but iiad ihi'y penned anylh'nptn rt!»y ? It eomnmnal biekerinps and rnisiinder- 

standinps wen* Homeihmp ol whodi th-y ciuild be ]>roiul, these were alone 
the piodiiets of the jniiieipb' of sejiarale ebeioiatfS. Tlie sp(‘ak(T was convinced 
that if tlie existt'MC'' of si-parate ( h (-i ora! es on a coinniuna! basis was tolcrati d, in 

any fatiir'* (‘.onstiintion, ii would nsh-T in an ci a of fiatiicilal war to eHcajX' from 

whel* would be wi'll ni^h :in imjios^ibili' y. “We want to live in ])eac*e', said 
Rlr. CaluB i^amad “and not to (jiiaire! ovir a shadow”. 

hlr. .'a KiUidr w h ib'-heai ted’y a'--eciatid liimhclf with the roflolution and 
d' ll.ocd that, iln* ( lorumiiiial Awaid, alone, in the (u Id of political doeiimentP, was 
v.atba' d a p.oailel. 'The Mins (d < eumnnalisni wliieh, it, soiieht. to intioilneo 
mimm (1 ii" onmedialdy cm out. tl.lieiwise, the growth of a iiuiion would bo 
imj'c.K'! (ill a jiermaueiil scale. 

ieo' J\\idh<rl,u7iiu(/ MuLhaji'a d-elarid that tin* (Aimmunivl Awaid wont against 
the }”-iiiei|i!e lani down by the E agm* ol XaiuMis. The minorities in Bengal and 
the Ihn ictb tbd not want any separaie i - preM-nia! :oo. I'hey wanted no protcct.'oii 
()1 their inliiests. A'et the T.uush Ibtmier gave them this Awoird. The speaker 
believed tliat, no self-res]) •etmg Indian could allord to tolerate the Award, which 
HOiighl to devitalise what liitle iiaiion.ilisto exi'jled m this ctniiitry. 

M;. Ltih'lnind Nauihcn and Kunutr f I aiifiii mind Sinha characb'riscd the 
(yOmmnnal 7\vv;ird as aiiti-nai lonal ami o]»j'Osed to the be-^l and lastinp interests of 
the country. Tiu* r» solution was lau M'd. 

/1/r. jiKjrutha (di(i)idnt i'/i-il.iai hf'f, ]>rnprHing u vo*'-^ of thanks to thr- chair, 
])aid a tiibnte to Paiidii. Md.ivva aed'-id that In* hud e>ven a coriact, lead to the 
nation ill tins moment, olmi-i". Mr. ( 'luar ivart i, how'Vc-i, ehiph-abiS'd the need 
lot coming to some, kind of undci o anding wi'di rdalialma Camlhi. 

jja.lS'T.A'in r Lm I I;! Kl.*i NCI. IN JR |.l(,i()N 

Pandit i\[(i!(iriija^ reeeiv* (I an ovat'on wln ii he ioS(‘ to make his eoncluding 
remaiks. Jlic Jknidii de''lat<d tiiat notlnng })aimd him moii' than to iecl compelhxl 
to lonu tins new paity. llo bad doin' Ium bvst to avoid it, tint he could not help 
it. But lie wiMild assure Ins iiu-nds lhat in li'ruonp rhe Jkirly, he was not actuated 
by any dcrirt' to juiniiote tin* inierrsis of oiu' eommunity at the cost of another. 

]le and liiose holding the same viry^s as hnnsi 11. weie actuated by a sense of duty 

to the eouniry and to its ]>i'opli‘ — 1 1 tndus, ]\Iu-,salnmtis, Cbristiaiis, Parsis and 
Sikhs alike. J’andilji declared iliat it, was a failing of the JJmdu character that 
even wln ii they knew lliat disasl( r av as Ihrcal'ming tlu'm, they would not stand 
U{) and fiplil, because thiy wondd thereby jmssibly wound the feelings of others. 

Quoting livuu the (Bta, he, asked the Eontercuee to light for a righteous cause. 

Keferiiiig to the ([iicstion of legislative iiiterfcrene.e in religious and social 
and political niaticr'O P.indif, AI liaviya ('ecland lhat, personally he was opposed 
to such intcifcn'iicc as it was calculaicd to had to all kinds of complications. He 
was the rccipK'iit of many letters ami I’l pu scnlut ions on the subject asking him 
to drop this iti in from the Parly s programme. He declared (hat this question was 
fully (liseiisscd by the Subjo<!is (tominiltcc but they were unable to airive at a 
decision over the matter, 'ihey hud, tluie lore, decided to defer their decision for the 
present. 

Pandit Malaviya congratulati'd the C'onfcrencc on its businesslike proceedings, 
Hesiod that tioihing would give him greater pleasure than to come to an under- 
Btanding with Mahatma Gandhi and the Working Committee, He still ventured 
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to hope thit they would yet dud it pjssiVe t) ran oiiriuri caiidi Jatoa. Tbc CoQ- 
fercDco was then dissolved. 

CONGRESS NATIONALISTS AND THE REFORMS SCHEME 

The (Jonfiircsa Nationali'it lefulTs af 't d ivs’ d<‘!i')'‘ra' ions hold at Benares 
on the 26th. to 28th. December 1934 ado,) cj ih ’ 1 > 1 )vVoil;; resolutions : 

The Working Conimitlpe of the Oontrro^s N:oi'ni',''t Party enn'^idT the J, E. C. 
Report as wholly iin^atisfaetory and un i - • 'je ,iM.> T!i<* r'''‘o!n;H'‘'»(!al lOiis of the 

J. r. C. do not traii^frr real powtr fiom tlw l;,uid^ of the Pr'ti.h (Pivernineiit, to 
those of the pen])!e ot this country, coh r at t/iu' (Vntre (^r in the Provinces but 
by investing’ the (iov''rnor-t h-.o ral and (;)\rin..ri with dieoitonal j) 0 \vers in 
special responsihiliiies anti di^tueiion >rv poM-s n-dw'* ('ihiicts and leoislatnres to 
a state of helplessness and th-ut'by r''nd'’r ih-' sflnan * a rnnrkery of repre- 

sentatiTC ^hivernnienl. d'lie r; .-Diniut iid it us am oh\ u.iis' v d'“-ejn(d tr) pf'rpet iiato 
foreif>;n doiuinalion and facil '.aie ci'iiuonrc < xp'o'iatiuii <-1 tin* ( uniry by providiii),; 
n number of roser\ations, rtr.ir*unts an 1 sa' euaui'u I'lie S'-in an* of representation 
is bast'd on an anti-naional ciuiimuini! tl ei-ioe, whi h, by its spirit of conitmina- 

lism, Mill nut nii'iely hinder lh<* !;r'»wih n u nn i i-m lint rendi r nbop', ether iinpo- 

BHible all healthy pn'irre^s towanP ili'* ynd id Puma Swaiaj AMthin a measurable 
distance of time, dhe \\'()rkiii”; ('onrn tt.'c is i '{‘Mriy t f ihe opinion that it 
would be better for the counny to e tu! ini-*, it nciessiry, fwr some time lonph-r 
under the existing eunsiimiion. highly dthctive iin m-h it. i'', than aeeept the cons- 
titution r('eomm(‘iided by the . joint Par’.'-mn nPiry ( ■riiimii tee. 

d'he Workopn (tomuiittei' of ilu* (’oni-i m Nat ouak^-t Ikoty reerets that, in utter 
disri'g'urd of the (jieat Aolume i/f punt e (.r. ni o (x siin^^ in lie' eoutury amorpi; 
Hindus, Sikhs, Indian (Ihmtnui'', Nainu id -t Mu'’ nis and oihnr'i, the .Joint Parlia- 
mentary (Committee ( nd 'mml tin* eomni'in'il d ' '...ii d J1 s Majc'^iy’s (-Jnvi'rnment. 

The \Voikinp; t'oiinuiitie is Ibndy oi ih.c (ipinm itiat the smieiii of reprc'Seiita- 

tioii liased on si'paiate elieu 'airs w r /•}! ilm si*-rP',,; ( Miimuiial Award has recom- 

mended is hdariij^iy iHiju'-r, p MKul.u'v to 11 'idu-, is anl i-nai nmal and cOiistitUleS 
hii iiisnpei a.ble oli.-itaek* to tin • i in* tl. of p ip’ibir self rovLrum''nt and can, 

thiTefoie. nevd* he aieipialile to lie* jiro]''e oi ilrs mnnliy. 

dhe Woiknii; ('iiiniMiiiee sUonrN (*. iti r.>\ ei is tiie opin oti of the Joint Parlia- 
mentary V'eunmiltee liiat in ih* e x " ee < n n n.-l inci s of me e uintiv. eoimnnnal 
repieseiilat'on mii-t Is* aee.p'rd as ii-oi o, ■. s'al'msent of the .joint Ihirlia- 

meiitary Ooiumiiie,' ‘hhat tli rr is a i.o; e a .n »-! all the eominuiiil les in India (not 
iNeejiUne; the ilinduA a ve'V eoio-i !' i .1 * d e e-* of ar(piit'se(>iiee m the Award ‘ds 
eiitiueous and mislea'iine ' and tnat ihc i ' sei v u n.n of the dmut Parliamentary 
HornmiLtec ‘hhat if any ai • rnpl. is now m.o'r to alter or modify it (the Award) 
liio eunsefpK nee would hr di.-iastroU'^” i-^ 't'uri'-el and manifesliy unfair. 

In view of the Aiia! iinjiiH-i ner cj i;i.' ipi -li lu and of ill'' fact tint the Joint 
Parliamentary Conirnitice has tak n smh a M,i^*akrn view of piihlie opinion in 
Iiidni in refj:;ard t.o ilie roinniunal AvMod, ihe Whnkum Cmimitlee appeals to the 
))C0}ile to ear-y on a era^'h^-s eamiui yn ay dnst the Award until it is replaeed hy 
a scheme based on a j uni, ilmho .*i> on the lim s iieoaimended by the Working; 
Committee of the Indian Nhilnmal nyo -s m I'J’l. 

Thu Wo’kiny; ekonnrtue api- a’s to ihe people to liohl public meet inys all 
over the eouuiry on J.iuuiiy :A. ill'.h, aiid ri^' moi-'d public expression to their 
fei'liny;8 of opposition and re'-m nnnt in le’a' on to the (tonimiiiial Award. 

Resolved that an A’l-lndi.i A lO ; 1 1 uumnn d Award Couferenre be held at Delhi, 
on h'ebruary lO and IT, P.Vk) of rep: - non vrs ft >m every ]'art of the country to 
voice the country’s oienion the ( oinmuioil Aw.ird. 

The Working (tommitlee of lln* Cnm,.ss NationaUst Party invites all sectioiis 
of the people to unite in oppiisoo*- ]>rop"sa s (onia.iied in the (Jovernment of India 
Bill now before Ihuliament and in tak cy^ h-t« jii to ]»rqiaic a sidie.ue of national 
8elf-j:^0veriuuent Avhieii will be aeeeptah! * io ad cvmimuiiiiies in India and will best 
serve and protect the iutereslB of the cuiintry. 



The National Liberal Federation 

Opening Day — Poona--28th. December 1934 

The Bixtc’cnth ^pssion of the National Liberal Federation of India assembled 
at the Gokhale Hall, Foona on the 28th. December 1934. A lar^e nunjber of dia- 
tin^^inshed visitors altendi'd the 0 ))emnf^ session and all notable Liberal leaders, 
besides many leadi-rs thron^^hont, India wc're |>rt‘S<‘nt. dlie Keeeption Commiltoo 
consisting ot 200 members iiad made exetllent arrangements for the coriduet, of 
the siSHion. 'i'he total number of dt-le^ales altendini; (he session was nearly 400. 

The PreHidc'nt-eleet, PandU thnUuianath Kufr.ru, was accorded a warm recep- 
tion at the entianee to ilie ttukhab' Hall and led to the i)latfi)rm. 

The pioj 2 :ramine opened wilh ]>rayer and wHeome sonjis by students of Gandharva 
Maba Vidyalaya. Then Rau BaJnulur R. R. Kale, Ghaiiman of the Recejttiou 
Goriin.ittee, delivered the vveleome address. 

The formal ( lection of the l’resid(*nt. was then proeeedi d with, rroposin^ 
Paiiiht liirdayauath Kunzru to the ('hair, Rir Chimaulal saKl that it was ]H8t 
4^ ycH'is jtgr in IbiSO, that he attended tlu' National Ck)n^r]-,.sH first and that an 
i?upi'essi\ (, Hpeeeli was delivered tliere by Pandit Kiinziu's la'(' bmiented iatjier, 
A ..oi'th} son f'f a worthy faiiier. Pandit H iidayanath was his liest to lire 

berva ts of Litlia SoeiiMy. He had ^rivcai himself to ih(' eaiisi' of the eomitry. 

Jatnidrannth Jhi.su. n'tinn^; J’n'sident of the I^iheral P^ederai ion, secondin;; 
said itijii, J^andii Kuiizni, thou*;!! eornparatively yoiiii|i, was thoioii^Lly experienced 
ill prbbe life and vilien important ehan^n-s nerc coming, it was good they were 
hriiiur a young man to guide (heir di liberations. 

Mr. T. R. I'cnl^'afarama Rasfri said (hat. this session of the Federation was a 
momentous one, for they had to decide whethiT (hey vvme going to accept a new 
euiibiitniion which they did not know wlnn-e it would b-acl them to or they were 
going to be content with the old eonstilution itself. Mr. Venkataraina Sastii further 
Haul tliat Pandit Hnda^anaih Kunzru was both young and old and this was his 
2[)lh year of his membership of the {servants of India tSoeiety. 

Mr. (’. F. (liitifauHuii said that Pandit Kunzrii, son ol Pandit, Ayodhyanaih 
Kuiiztu, a student undei Mr. (iokhale and a eolleagm oi the Ft. Hon. Mr. V. 
hrinivasa iSaslri, had made his mark feir thonnighncHS jf >\()ik and ins giasji of 
princijdes and fundamentals was veiy great. He iiad (‘vine,, d gieal inlere.st, in the 
the cause of Overseas Indians and fiad Laa'ii eonneet.ed with so many piinli'; orga- 
nisations for liie benefit of the piople (hat he was eniiiienlly til to jireside over 
the day’s session. Mr. (diinlninani added : “Every waking honi of his iite is dedicated 
to lilt' cause of tli(> eountr}.’’ IPs work in the. United Provinees at the helm of 
the Harijan Sevak Sangha w’as well known. Pandit Kunzru's moderation was 
animated modeiaiiori. To Pandit Kunzru “model atiun is not wcatuess ; violence is 
not strength and vulgarity js not iudejiendenee.’' 


Mr. Kale’s Welcome Address 

in the course of his welcome address, Ran Bahadur R, Jh Kale, Chairman of 
the lleccption Committee, criticised the .loint Parliainentaiy Cunimittcc llcport 
and observed : 

Since tiie Committee have taken the survey contained in the Statutory Commi- 
ssion as the starling point and ihe text book of ‘heir investigation, it is no wonder 
their reeommcudaiions arc vitiattd in as iniii^h as the Etrnon (.tonimission had been 
boycotted even by such moderate elemeni as the Liberals and thendore HufiTcred 
from the fatal infiiinity of having to deal with praeucally exparle evidence in the 
absence of statements and views (*f iion-communal recognised political organisations 
and national leaders of Indian firople and thus lacking in that disinterested and 
impartial material, lire Committee has laid too much stress on the age-old anta- 
gonism between the Hindu and Mahoraedan eoramiiruties with numerous exclusive 
minorities with rigid divisions of caste and therefore it says communal representa- 
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tion muflt be accepted. Mr. K«le proceeded to show by quotinpj from the history 
of the Marathas by the late .T list ice Ranade that during; the period immediately 
preceedinp: the British conquest, there had been achieved a liberalisation in the 
reli^rious thoughts of the ]>cople and the spirit of tolerance engendered with the 
result that the communities were acting in a friendly spirit towards each other 
owing to the advent of the proteslant movements inangurated by Saints and 
prophets, both Piindii and Mnhomedan— a movement which bore a curious parallel 
to the histr.ry of the Reform movemiuit which had sprung upon Western Phirope 
at the same time. There was a tendency towards the reconciliation of the two 
races ill mutual recognition of llie eshcntial unity of Rama and Rahiman in the 
I7ih and 18 h centuries. After the advent of the British Rule the laltours of men 
like Raja Ram Mohon Roy of Bimgal and Mr. Just ire Ranade of Bombay larg('ly 
eontrihnted to the social and nTgions nmelioratmn of the j^eotile and these were 
continued by workers like the late Dr. Mir. Annie BcRant and Mr, GokhrJc. 

Common A L Awaud 

I\Tr. Ivale then dealt with the genesis of the eommnrvvl problem and quoting 
from the note to apj)endix V of tlie Simon (Commission Report, showed how the 
senarale represcntai ion of M.ihomedans in the ('louneils of the Morley-Minto 
Ibforms was not iiitfn led as a step in the direction of establishment of Parlia- 
mentary Government of India, how 1h(' Lm-ktiow Pact should not ami cannot bo 
quoted as justifiratiou of th<‘ eonlinnanee of sejiaratr electorates, which have been 
comlcmried ns vicious and unsound from time to tmic in vaiious docuiiK'nts, both 
oflicial and non -ofhcial, nor w'as it. correct to say that India itself had (hdiberately 
chosen this road to responsibh' goviTiimcnt, for it was the British anthoritjes who 
were primarily rcsporisilile for pointing out (his wrong roail in lOHO. This last 
nmiark. he addl'd, might w’cll he ajiplied to the so-called Communal Award of lOT'l. 
Jle asked if the British t invi'rnuK'nl are said to he trustees looking to the welfare 
of (he people of India, is it not their plain duty not to do anything which is 
wrong in principle and opposed to all canons of rt-sponsihlo (dovernment ? Are 
they not committing a breach of tlicir trust by emdinning the vicious system when 
('Xjiericnee has shown that separate electorates soice their introduction havo tended 
to eniiihasise the difrirencOh and inen'asc the ti'nsion hi'lween the eornmunitii'S ? Is 
it not a cnmmoidary mi llieir professions that, ihi'y are leading us on the right 
path of Sf'lf-gevernrnenl. ? Tlu' defrci cT eommnmd n'liresentalion in the consti- 
tution .dfects the fniidainentnl and basic principle in any constilntionnl advance 
towards lull rcsponsiiile (lovernment.” Jfc regretted that no eonstituent powers 
had been ^ givi'ii to the Legislatures of India for removing this and other defects 
nor any time limit put on this. He challenged the statement made in the Report 
that “there is among almost all (he eomninnities in India (not excepting the 
Hin liip) a very considerable degree of aeqnicsccnee in the Aivard.” Mr. Kale asked 
if the enmmnnal decision was not a strange commentary on the ])rofeBsions 
made by the IRitish authorities that they are leading us on the path to real 
self-gov('rnment, while perpi’tuating eemdilions aniagonistie to it. 

Much is made of the difrcrenecs amongst us and want of agreement is put 
foiward ns an excuse for rt'fusing even rnodi'rate demands, addul Mr. Kale. Assu- 
rane('H were given that the aioeement r('a< bed at the R. T. C. will be the basis of 
the Legislative proposals. When however efrorts were made by the Indian dele- 
gation associated with the J, P. (T to erystalise Indian moderate public opinion 
and as a result a joint niemorandnm wuis submitted by ]ierBonB representing all 
communities and interests ami embodying moderate demands, the report has not 
aceepted any of their suggestions. 

The speaker next dealt with some observations made in the Report that the Indian 
soil is not suited to a responsible form of Government, that there has been no 
seed sow’M in it which could be developed. He T»ointcd out to the existence of 
village councils and village inslitulions iikt; the Panehayats even during the time 
of the Peshwas, the immediate ])r('deceRsora of tlie British Government, which con- 
tained in them amazing potentiality for iSwarnj : and in the Marat ha confederacy, 
which was replaced liy British Rule, there was the seed of a federated India. 

Mr. Kale explain eu the Liberal creed and showed how it repri'sented the centre 
party in the country, the party of reform as distinguished from reactionary 
and revolutionary bodies. Ho jiasscd on to show how the Government had not done 
anything to enhance its influerice and bow it had encouraged communalism and 
thus retarded the progress of broad, sound principles among the people. 
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Alludinp; to commiinistif’ in tin' country, the ppo.ikcr Paid (hat the seed 

of CommuniPm onp;h( not, to b" iiliowrd to b“ ^nwri iu ih s oouniry. No (’iicoiii a^ement 
Bbould bo t)pnl tioal aLooriMU mt- rul.-d tocxp'o'S tho nr-^. ry and disIi.sH of the 

people who must he prevmiid fioiu fall nil a p:'> to ( ''oInulunl•^! ic idoiiH by (M)n- 
certin^ meaauroH for jo'n'vni^ the op])rtBS(d and d'!“>r<’^sid and iin]>iovinjj:; their 
econouiic conditioti. t m i ^ f 

He alpo refti’iid In tho uiod for* intt'nH.ve proi”»i;'i'ii!a l)y the liiberal party Of 
iheir principles to anaken the p'l'ple to a ^'■n^c (d' itn;i’ dui.cs as eiiizetis. 


J. r. C. Ri-rouT 

Tn cOJ}rh]^'nn. Mr. Kn'r n h rrod In some of (he snl i<effi dealt with in the J, P. 
C. Jirporf niid tern.'uked tfi.it Il'onininn S'.'On^ encht to find a pl.iee in the New 
("nuHtitulion Act. havme: r«innrij to flm deelara ( ions made hv (lie ^’’M•el^ly and 
(he fhirne Mmi'^lcr of Mnclmd. pinn'iee, he said, js (he k'M to ilie uorkoi^ rd the 
whoh' niaehirory of (.'o\o i iitnr!)i. (!ut in the prop^-n’'^ of (he .To n( I’arhaineiitary 
(lomrnit (('(' ih'i'e is iioihuc about tlu* recnlatioii of (he nnlMary ('XjV'iid itu re, 

iiotlnnc: alKMit tin* na' lonal <!Pion of the Anny wi'h.u a difinte aid tixtd period, 
nnthinc n]>o'.it, reduehon of htriotirlhof IhUisb dooi"'; *b*n aeam, nothiiio in to 
be found about the revirion of the salavo s of ilw h'ivil S'r\nn!s No rt'fonn ( f 
fii'anee, I'e eorilinn'd, is I kelv to he of any h( rn fit to tin- l.iMonyir \^lneh does 

not Platt ft', rn a thoroieh ovirhanl ne: from the lop of tin- Pee.le and e‘^1 aidohjnent 
of the t ivi’ and Aldiiary I )epart ti'enl a of the (Jovirnn'ent m Inrlia, It is tmv’ 
we renli-'. the fnldty ol I'heiah'^iep: «nd retirnn^ our ('(.nis: il nl ion as Ionian 

Oibrin! op"'h)n rt fuses to evolve. 

i'dr hale nho iif rnd to the fiseal anti (ronomm a'^y^M't of the pror>osals and 
phovv' i ho\t Itie indim heislatnre will have in tin* futnit' no opporinioiy or rifdtt 
01 jtidcinr the question of Ivieii^-h trade prt feienee oji its ujenls. Fiitther, he 
(’Otnpht'.aed :lo't tfiere was no seotM* f(o’ India to ado])t. mo'^t. itVeetive nnt.hods of 
national eeorn inie reeenetation adopted at, jirepf'nt, hy other connlrieH, In thm 

p'ate of tilings, iJn' on!v remedy left opt'ii to ns, he pan!, is to make (fforlrt to 

enennrae-e onr on n indnstt.es hy hnyin^ onr liome-niade jiitieles even at Bome 
Baenfiee. IMr. Kale was d l'^■lpp(>irll^■(i to find no consi itaient ]i()W‘rs triven to oiir 
l('C:n-lat lire and the proe-ilnr*' snec' '•leti evi'ii fiir smali ann'iifinieni s is far too 
eumlirouB and nnsalistaeiory Mr, Kale eondnd'd hy quotitm Ironi the Ppiin'shiuls 
two verscR adiisinc peeplr to awidte, ariS' , apiiroaeh and tiikeachiec of the wurlhy 
and work and labour top, e’ her and not hate one another. 

Ft. Kunzru’s Presidential Address 

In his addrips j]n' Th’esidenI PaN>ht fh i'/fif/ X-ifh /v,' d' alf at lencoh widi the 

deelanii ions of Jus Majesty's (iov<rnnn'nf and ol then r<'‘'pt>J),^d)}'' Mini-lers and 
repre.-'cntai I' I's i. LoudiiiL'' tl)e eo;d of linhari poliey and slicwed that fib 

lati'ly ddinilely cnvisae''! as ilom iiion Status. 1 ftif-r* iinatt !y, luiweter tJiat poal 
hud leecdeil into tlie liaekere.n nd and siirtiilie.uil !y einm^Ji, tin re was no rt'firt'iieo 
ai all in it to Dominion Stains the j.'-oal. Froee-d iMir, the Fiesidcnt diseiished in 
detail, the recommendations of llte Joint Select (.Vnnmittee. He said: 

Joint Si'i.itt Commjtttk's FvKcoMMENOA’noNS 

‘ In eonsidet injr the eonstitut ional proposals, f sled! (jevote myself lare:ely lo an 
rxaminafion of the new features inirodneed mt > the MJiiie J’aper liy the (Committee, 
'rile ontlun s of the eonshi ulion adiimhr.it'‘d tu tJie 'White Paper are wi'U-known. 
ReP}H)nsihiliiy at the centre will he conceded otdy if an AlMndia Fcficration cm- 
htacinir the SlatiH is vsialilisln d. Tlie States will he entith'd to one-tliird of the 
seats in the Krdt ral AKsi'mhly and forty )>i r ct'iil of the seatfl in the I'J'deral 
(Council of Stales and tlit'ir reprcsi-ntat ives will he nominated by tho prinees, T!ie 
British Jrniian rejmi senlat i ves in tin* Fedi-ral AHscmbly woll he returned to 
include in the miinHtry rt'pri seiitatives of Indian States and the minorities. The 
lower house will not he su])reme cv<m in linancml matters. The upper hinise, whoso 
piz(* relatively to the Aspemhly, will he mueh lareer than that recommended hy the 
Indian Franchise Committee, will have ctjuni auihorify in n'spect of financial lecjiB- 
lation and will have the power, on the initiative of the lep:islatnre, and, in view of 
the financial T>ower8 of the upjicr house, it is needless to add that oven this nomi- 
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„al rcHponslbil, y will not bo owed exoln«ively to the popular house j! “'J® 
daro call 'hn bidcral AHscmbly l)y that name. Neither the executive nor the 
ture unter tins Hysiein will he prone to induliic in rash innovation or undue se N 
assert.ion ; on to ^uard against all jiossdile daiiLOTs tlie (Jovernor-Gcner fli will he 
armed with exltmaive powers, to oviTiule b'lth. Jle will have the ultimate authority 
in all mailers relating to law and order and he will virtually puide financial and 
commereial f)'tliey th()U|j;li fitiaiua* and commerce are transferred subjeetfl. The 
administration ol railways will he }>raciieHlly under his control and special nieasurefl 
intended to develop Indian trade and <‘()mnierce may he veiof'd by him on the 
ground that thi'y appear to dHcnmiimte at^ainst lirilishers. To assist him in the 
exercise of his linanciul aichoiiiy, h(* will loive at his elbow', ir. addition to the 
J, ih S. Fiioinmal Secretary, a iinaeial advisiT who will be independent of the 
ininistry, and who like the Ibiiish advisers ot the Fn^ypiiari (Tovernment may draw 
all real power in Ins hands. With nec 'ssary modifications, the election of legisla- 
tures and the formation of mini.siries in tin* provinei'S will take ])laee in aeeordanco 
with the system at the centre, Thiee jmovinees are to enjoy the privilege of having 
Hceond eham!) rs which will be fonn d on a eornnuinal basts and elected on a hi^u 
jiroperty franehisi', so that they may be sjieeially qnalilied to champion the interesta 
of the inassi's. 'I'he ( Jovi riior, as far ns piaeticaOle, will have powiTs similar to 
those ^iven to the Governor ( ieneral ex -ept in resficel of rinunct', and will be speci- 
idly responsible for the intoinal administration and diseipline of the poliee. Tho 
Indian Civil and i’olice Service^, the non fiame on which Governors-C.ieneral and 
Governors may alviays lean for support, will it inain, a^ at present, under the control 
of the Secretary oi Slates and lliiti^iiers will continue to be leciuiled to them in 
existing: jirojioriioiiH. ICven orders ri laiine; to the iraiisfrr and poxtin^ of offieerH. 
beloii^iiitt; to them wilt, as now, reipnre ihe pciflona! eoticurrence of the Gevernor. 
The system of reeruitment to both thcM- seiviccs will be empiired into five years 
after the conuueneement of tin* Constitution Act, and action on the results 
of this enquiry will be subj'ct to the approval of both tiouses of i‘ailiamenl. 


A cabinet minister recently said that the new ma diinejy of ^ovt rnment contained 
every Bafepoiard that the wit ot man can d- \ in(‘. Mow inu' this is, is shown by the 
brief desciijition which has just luan pi\<n (d‘ the Wloti' Caper scheme. Jt ia 
admira'.jiy devised to (‘iK'oura‘,i- i.iaciion and pievcnt etiaiij;e. Whatever the intontionB 
of authors may havt' Ix'cn, it embodies a static eonc' ptiou of society and indicates 
fear of tlie unknow future. 

Not satislied with the lormulablo h.irncrs opiii'istJ by these arranf2:crapnt8 to tho 
(growth of nationalism ami the a Ivanee of democracy or the development of a spirit 
of indiqiendenee in ministers and b-^M>Iaiors, tin- (.iominiilee nrik'-s sii^^j^oslions which 
will destroy the national character ot the I'hd- rai A>''cml.)ly, curtail its powers, 
fiirlhei. fitren^liieii the fore s of piivilci/e and conservat ism ; huniilialo the provin- 
cial ministers and make the Govi riior tiie viiiutl ciictaior of h;s province. 

With repird to the central constitution, the Comrimteo recommends indirect 
election to the llnti.sij India section of liie Fed. lal Assembly, the election of the 
Uouncil of tSiate liy provincial U|)pcr chambers or bodus analof^ous to them, a 
novo method which has been rip:liily d('senhed as fantasln; by Lord iSalisbury and 
the elevation of the Gouncil of iSiale to a {losiiion of equality wiih the Assembly in 

the matter of the v()iin<i; of demands. The Gouneil of iState will not be subject to 

dissolution, its members will be elected for nine years but only one-thiid of them 
will retire at a time. 


Tn the provincial domain, while makin<^ it clear that it should not ^be under- 
stood as reporting against the introduction of the system of indirect election in the 
future ’ for the popular house, it agrees to direct election but recommends the 
establishment of second chambers in the Madras and Bombay presidencies. Besides, 
it makes three proposals for increasing tho already enormous powers of tho 
(Jovernor and giving him additional control over the maintenance of law and order. 
Any alteration of the Police Act and such of tho regulations made under it as “in 
his opinion relate to or atlect the organisation or diseipline of the police’' should 
require the previous sanction of the Governor. Tho records of the provincial 
Inielligenco Department should not be shown to any otticer, not cvin the Horae 
member of the (foverument, outside the poliee force without the permission of the 
Governor. It is iustruetive to note here that it has been proposed that the Central 
Intelligence Bureau, which is now under the Florae Department, should be attached 
to one of the Governor-Gonerars Keeerved Departments. 
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Even without assuming control of the entire government, the Governor may in 
order to cope with crimes of violence, the object of which is to overthrow Govern- 
ment, take charge of such departments as he thinks necessary and appoint an 
official to be his mouthpiece in the Legislature. In the case of Bengal, it has been 
recommended that, unless the situation improves before the introduction of provin- 
cial autonomy, the Governor should he directed in his Instrument of Instructions, 
to exercise immediately the powers referred to above. The Committee further con- 
templates that, in the event of a breakdown of the eonstilut icinal maehinery, the 
Governor should have the power even to suspend the legislature and administer 
the province without it. 

In addition to this, the convention which eoneceded fiscal freedom to India in 
principle in accordance with the r(M*ommcndai ions of the .loiiit Select Commiitia* 
on the (oivernmeiit of India Jiill, Idli). has been virtually abrogated. The 
Governor-( h'ljcral is to be ernpowirod by statute to j)n'V(Mit imports fiotn England 
from being trtelcd in a maniKn* whndi he may regard as discnminatory 

As regards the Indian C’ivil and l*oIie(> Services, which will be (ht' guardians of 
British power in ibis eountry, liio obliLat ions to institute and enquire into the 
syslem oi reernitment to them live years afun* tin* inaugura’ ion of tin; new consti- 
UMon has linen done away with, and as regards ihe Army, the ('ommirtee makes 
tb" Sf;;,o!M;g olisin'vatioii, that ‘dhe problem of Jndiuiiisal ion does not ajipear tons to 
ht cbsentrdy related to the consiniiiional issues witli v^hlch we arc concerned.’ 

Ce N ' r R A T. Li:( : is l a ai t: 

Of refro^'rade recommendations made by the Committee the proposal for the 
fni’ eiec'Oon of the representatives of British Jsnini to the EeileraJ Assembly by the 
provinaal lower hon.se is easily the most relmgrudio The abandonmeiil of dirt'ct 
elecr!(/n wa" reeommtaidi'd by llie l^imon Commissuiii. The Government of fndia, 
howL.^er, al'lei ii full examination of the matter, 'arrived at a conclusion uiifavourablo 
to ihi^ iiroposal. d’hey were so impressed by the disadvantagt's of indiroet election, 
confusion of electoral issues, danger of eorriiplion, etc. tliat they wrott^ to the Secre- 
tary of hitate in their despatch on the Simon Commissinn’H report, ‘On the sum of 
these considerations, we would ourselves iimline to the conclusion that a mi'thod 
whereby the Assembly would bo wholly or mainly constituted by indirect election 
would not be suitable. The certain oltjeetions do not seem to us to outweigh the 
possible disadvantages”. Tliey clissimted from the Commission’s view that if the 
' centre was to develop on Federal lines the reiireseiitation of the ])rovinces as such 
in the Federal Assembly was almost neecHsary for the paituipation of the t^iaies 
and held that /even if the States did enter Assembly, it iloes not appear to us to 
be necessary that the mi'tliod of repiesentation of tin* Siati's and (he ])rovine(‘s of 
Brirish India must he umlorm”. While admitting the disa : vto'tages arising from 
the unwieldy size of the conslitiieneies and pointing out that direct eleelion liad not 
yielded all that was expected of it. they still believed that “the balance of the 
argument is in favour of the mainlenanee of direct (deettoii’’ and added that “in 
any case we feel that the method of election is I'ssentially a matli r on which the 
considered judgment of Indian opinion should have great weight”. 

When the matter was considered by the Bound Table Conference, the delegates 
from British India were unanimous in desiring the retintion of the system of direct 
election. The Lothian ('oramittee, after examining all possible bases for the revisiou 
of the franchise, endorsed the Indian view and tbe White Taper retained direct 
election for the Federal Assembly. 

Tbe Committee has, however, taken a different view, and decided, contrary to 
experience, the weight of authority aud the wishes of Indians to reverse the system 
of election which bus been in force since 1020. Broadly speaking, it will be true 
to say that we owe this to the Conservative Members of the Committee. The 
objections to a system of direct election have been considered over and over again 
during the last four years. B’ull weig^ht has been given to them at every invesli- 
gation, but as the Committee itself says, the system “has worked on the whole 
reasonably well.” And for the present at least, the increase in the strength of the 
rederal Assembly will make the constituencies more manageable and contact 
between the candidates and the voters easier. Future dilficulties may well be left 
to be dealt with by Indian rniiiisters themselves. If th (3 problems created by size 
ftua numbers have been solved by Australia and the United Btates, there is 
DO reason to suppose that they will prove insoluble in India. 
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In any caao. tho diaadvantages of indirect election are *^“1^ 

of direct electi tn, and indirect comDOsition of the prorinclal 

exietinc federal conatitutiona. In view of the ‘'"K „ .^nnntal .6 for 


- — 4 i o fnr 

legislature the motnberB elected by them in practice will^ not^ ?A«non. 


existing 

■ 'iture the motnoers eiecieu oy luem in /u " "':i» Vtrn Iaah resDon 

their conduct to anybody. In tho beat of cireumstanoea, they ^ acatArr 


Bibihty to their cieetora than what tho meinbera elected under t-.e present Bystem 

^'^Besides if a party captures the provincial councils, it will autornatically 
tho election of the provincial representatives to tlio Federal Assembly. Again, inc 
fear of curruption iiiider tho systoin recoinmendod by the Committoo canlnoi oe 
regarded as imaginary. As eight or nine votes may sufliee for securirig election 
to the Assembly, there will bo a strong temptation to improper methods. ^1' 
stated in a recently published book that, in the old days when tho Senate of the 
United States of America were elected by tho State legislatures and corruption, 
open and organised, was consequently rife, a member of this august body^, on a 
roll-call answered “fiot guilty”. The ludicrous incident contains a warning which 
it will be perilous for us to ignore. 

The gravfist (d)jection to the proposal of tho Oommittco is that, if it is adopted, 
the Assembly will ceas' to b; symbol of national unity or a force making for the 
consolidation of national strength. If the Assembly becomes tho representative of 
provincial interests, tho country will be morally split up into isolated parts and 
theio will be no organ for the exprtisssion of the national will. Besides, it is our 
experience that in matters concerning our political status, tho views of the elected 
Asserahly alone have counted for anything. For instance, whf'n one lor two provin- 
cial councils declined to co-operate with the Simon Commission, their action 
scarcely created a ripple cither in India or Fngland. Its e/lbct was purely local. 
But when the Assembly adopted the same course, the blow it struck for the sclf- 
respeet of the nation resounded throughout the country and Great Britain. It is 
because it draws its .strin gth from th.3 people that it has the moral authority to 
speak for tho nation. If direct election, which is tho source of its vitality, 'is done 
away with, its power and prestige will come to an end, and the only weapon which 
the constitution places at our disposal for carrying on the national light will bo 
broken, rndiroet eli'ction will thus bo a national calamity of tho first magnitude. 

It will dispersf' our forces and leave us without a rallying centre. ‘.We shall havo 
DO means of keeping tho attention of the nation fixed on issues relating to tho 
realisation of self-government and bringing pressure to bear on the authorities to 
make them yield to the national will. 

All sections in the country are united in condemning tho Committee’s retrograde 
recommendation. Its disastrous consequences from the ])oint of Iview of Indian 
interests are realised by all political parties. In fighting against it we would ba 
figiiling for our life. 1 feel that if direct election goes all is lost. It is much 
bettor for us to remain as we are than be under a constilution which adds to other 
objet’f ion able features the heavy handicap of indirect election for the AsBeinbly. 
Bucti a constitution cannot bring us freedom. Jt can only lead to our further 
enslaTcracnt. 

The Council of State as constituted, in accordance with tho Committee’s srheme, 
will bo one of tho most oligarchic.al bodies known to any constitution. It may 
have a better title than tho old United Btates Senate to be known as Millionaire’s 
club. It will represent doubt-distdlcd conservatism. Ideas of political independence or 
social justice, if at all able to cross its threshold, will never thrive in its 
atmosphere. 

It has been proposed that such a body should bo the equal of the Assembly in 
every respect and have co-ordinate authority with it even in respect of the budget. 
This will certainly not be an aid to the development of responsible government. 

In France, says Finer, such a system has not led to the growth of an adecpiate 
sense of responsibility among the popular representatives or encouraged tho forma- 
tion of stable and well-defined parties. Party ties are loose, owing to tho weakness 
of the Chamber of Deputies which cannot have its Jway in regard to the biicigct, 
and the deputies can always throw the responsibility for their .failure to fulfil their 
promises on the Senate. 

It is doubtful whether responsible government, properly so called, will develop 
under the White Paper scheme. At any rate tho impedimenta to its growth will 
neither be few nor insignificant. It should not be completely smothered by being 
surrounded with additional safeguards.^’ 

35 
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Provincial GovLiiNMENT 

Indian public opinion has boon opposed to the establishment of socoud chambers 
in the provinoes. It is unfortunate that the Provincial Oonstitution Sub-Oommitteo 
of the First Round Talile Conference, reeoramendod their creation in the U. P.# 
Bihar and Orissa and Ben^^al, but it advised that this should not be done in any 
other province unless opinion in the province favoured such a step. A resolution 
rccommendiri/j; the creation of a second ehamiicr in Madras was placed before the 
Madras Le^n'sJalive Conwei] in November^ 19.13, but it was d(’feated. Opinion 
f^enerally in the province also appears to be opj)os(!d to a Hccond chamber. The 
opinion of the Bombay Legislative (Joiincil was not invited on the snliject, yet the 
Joint Select Committee has saddled Madras and Bombay with second chambers. 
Conservatism has been buttressed up everywhere. 

The White Paper conhrred lar^ije powers on the Covernor in relation to provin- 
cial administration and endowed him with full aiithoriiy to deal with matters 
relatin^^ to the maintenance of Law and Order and tfie elUeiency of the police. It 
seemed hardly possible to pM fiirllier without makin*^ law and order a reserved 
subject, blit the White Pajier proposals did not satisfy the Indian J’olico Service, 
winch with the help of the diehaids carried on a vie:orous ap^iLation in order to 
have the powers of the Ministers further curlailed. It placed its views before 
tlie vl.miniitloe and in its Memorandnm put f.irward proposals which amounted to 
the suppression of the future Homo Miuubi'r by the Inspector-Oeneral. Tae most 
important of these Bu^!;^cstionB have been accepted by the (Committee. 

In several provinces Indians have been in eh;irp;e of the Police department and . 
ro e'»mpliunt has ever been made that they d.d anythin!:: to iindc'rmiiie the di >ei» 
pline aii<l {>tiieienc-y of the police force or misiiM'd the conlidf'iitial informiijiOM 
which they ohtained in their olli ea! capa'dty. If they have shown a lull sense of 
responsibility in administerinp the Police deparlmenl, there is not the slightest 
ciense for treating them as pv>iific;d suspects in future. It may lx; desirable that 
the internal administration of the p.iliee should i)e hJt in the hands of the head 
of the d«‘parlmen(. But that the Covernor should Ixi piivim a R[)ecml power to 
refuse his assent to the amendment of the Police Acts, in force in the province. 

01 of such rules made under them as in his opinion alleet the organisation or disci- 
pline of till! polici!, is a { 2 :ross relle^Mioii on Indian capacity and charaeter and 
h'pihiy undesirable in the interesls of discipline. The lnH})eclor-(Jen('ral of Police 
will have free a'-'cess to the Governor and wiU thus hav<'. an o[)p)r!unily of influenc- 
ing' hiB mind, 'riie (iovernor’h d^auHion to act ae:"inst the views ol the Ministry 
will presiimalily be based on rei'resentaiions madi' by h'ln, 'The Ii.specior-Gemeral 
would thus be sittinp: in judgment on tlie Home Memoer and the posidon of the 
latter would be infolerahle. rtii* n-comm-'inJaLon th.at the Governor should be 
asked in his liistriiment ot Instructions to dirc.'‘t that no records reiatiuf^ lo 
iniellip:eiice ri'p'ardin^i; terrorism should not he ds'dosed to any otiicer outside the 
proviiunal police force without his s.inclion, is another indication of the position 
which provincial Ministers wili o<'cupy under the new eoiistitui ion. They are to bo 
responsible lor the maiuteuaiice of law and Older, hut Lh“y must obey unquestion- 
iiiyjly the behests of the (roveruor. The cxeuse that tlie inform.uits and agents 
would not feel secure that their idenlily inigidy not be revealed if the Minister 
immediately eoiK'erncd could send for the* records of the Intelligence Department 
will not bear a momeiu's examination. Indian Home Members have, as a rule, 
refrained from linding out the names of the persons through whom the Intelligence 
Department obtained information. But they have a right to examine the records 
and have sometimes done so. It has never been hinted yet that this has hampered 
the Intelligence Department in obtaining secret information. There is therefore no 
reason to suppose that the continuance of the existing jiractico will cause any 
trouble hereafter. To place a restriction of this kind is to lower the future Home 
McmhiT, in the estimation of his subordinates, and to make the situation galling 
to a Minister ^\ith the least re8f)ect 

The analogy of England where the names of the informants are not communi- 
cated even lo the Minister most directly concerned cannot be applied to India at 
present. The Prime Minister who, it is understood, has access to all secret recorde 
is the head of the Cabinet whose members stand or fall together. The Governor 
is in a very ditrerent position in relation to the Ministry and action taken at the 
instance of the Governor by the Minister responsible for Law and Order would 
seriously compromise his position before the public. The position of the Minister 
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under the Committee’s reoommetidiitionB constitulos a triumph for the I. P. S. 
I have rtiaBcnK for believing that eneoura^od by its victory it is tryin^j; to 
secure accept, an-je of the rest of the proposals it placed before the committee, but 
which have irot been dealt with in its report. 

The Central Intelli^enco Jbircau, apart from co-ordinatinp; the information 
received from provincial intelligence departments, works for various departments 
of Government such as the Army and the Foreign Affairs departments, but it is 
controlled by the Home department of the Government of T.dia. The Committee 
recommends that it should be in future be removed from the control of the Home 
department and attached to one of the reservei* departments. This is another proof 
of the iijvctr'i'ate distrust with which the fiiitlierities re<^ard the future Indian 
Ministers, wh( ther at the centre or in the provinces. 

It has been proposed by the CMumitiee that the Governor may assume char^jjo 
of any di'partmcnt of the Giv-'riimcnt if he thinks that it is necessary to do so 
to pat down terrorism, 'fhe im pbcalioiis of jlrs proposal have not boim clearly 

pointed out. At present if i!i“ Governor is not Hitisfjcd that the Ministers are 

taking such aciim as eirenm stanees rerj ore, it is Ojien to him to ask them to make 
room for another Ministry. If he e.mhot find any Ministry which will support 
him a const it iiiiona! crisis will have (V'*cnrrcd and he will have the rie;ht under the 
(ionstitutiun Act to assume to huu'^i'lf all such powers as may appear necessary to 
him to carry on thi* {rovernrnent. ihit the committee appi’ars to contemplate that 
the Ministers will remain in oflice even afier fhe Governor has withdrawn any 
department from their control. How any Ministry can retain the confiJeneo of the 
Ict^islatiire Jby acceptin'^ so humiliating:: a position it is hard to see. It is to be 
hoped that the Ministers will have siiflieient self-respect not to remain in office 
when they are distrusted and sli^dited. 

The existence of terrorism in Ilen^al slionld not be allowed to interfere with the 
normal operation of provincial autonomy. The existing unrest is due lar/.;Gy to 
the dissatisfuePoii in the country with the jiresent form of government. The satis- 
faction of the a'Jpirations ot ihc pi'onle is the only way of putting: an end to it. 
The speedy transtrr of power to Indian hands is thiTefore ur;j:ent!y required in 
IUm;j:a!. J'o mak" the abnonnal conditions that jirevail there an exeusi' for the 
retention (;f control over ess^ipial liranehes of ndminiRtral ion by the Governor 

would be to play into ibe bands of the teirorisi.s. The Committee’s recommenda- 

»ion is based on a very hhoit-sip:ht('d ])o1iey. The denial of provincial autonomy 
to Bengal wdl be no remedy for the jireseiit situation. 

F J X A NX'IA 1. HESTniCTIONS 

As neither the central lep:islatare nor the ministers under the new rc^ijimo are 
like.ly to be imbued with a passion for reform (hey mi>,dit have beim trusted to 
da eharp:e their lesfionhibilitieB with fairness and prudence, but their fmancuil 
powers have been severely restrieted. No bill relating to coinn)ee or eurreney can 
be brought forward exieiit with the previous sanction of the Governor-General. 
The White Paper placed the same n slrictmn on the introduction of a bill di'aling 
with the powers and duties of the Ixderal licserve Bank in relation to the arrange- 
ment of eurreney and exchange. Hie Joint Feh'ct Committc’c has gone 
further and recommended that “any amendment of the Keserve Bank or any 

legiblalion afreeling ific eonstit ulion iirid liincfions of the bank should require 

the prior sanelion of the (Jovernor-fiem'ral in Ins discretion.” The Governor-tPaieral 
will have the power to overrule tiic Ministiy to jireBcrve the financial stability 
credit of the Federation. He will be empowered to ajipoint a Financial Adviser to 
help him in^ the discharge of his responsibilities, who will lake thi' ydaee of the 
European Finance Member who will disappear with the promulgation of the new 
constitution. 

The powers given to the Governor-General in regard to the budget are so wide 
as to leave only a nominal authority to the Indian Finance Minister of the future. 

No reasonable grounds have been put forward to show that the Indian Ministers 
will disregard ordinary eanons of financial prudence and inflict irreparable injury 
on the country just m order to spile England. The restrictions placed oii their 
power are maiiifcslly due to political distrust which is to be fouud iu every part of 
the constitutional scheme. 
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Commercial Restrictions 

It is inevitable that the proppoct of transfer of power from British to Indian 
hands should rouse apprehension in the minds of British eapilalists with regard 
to the protection of their trading rights and the capital invested by them in India. 
Jhe matter was discussed at considerable length in the conference and committees 
that took place from 1930-32, bit it was eonsidfred almost entirely with reference 

I ^ of individual Britishers or British companies, trading in and with 

India. The question of trading relations and tariff arrangements between India and 
England never eame within the purview of serious discussion. The White I’apcr 
was Bhent on the subject. Th(‘ Associated ('hanibers of Commerce in their evidence 
before the Joint Select Committee made no referincc to it. The Secretary of State 
wv • ^ placed a memorandum (a fore the Committee revising and enlarging the 
\\hile J’aper proposals relating to commercial discrimination, but, there was not 
the faintiHl^ HUggcpfioi) in them tliat Indo-British trade should be accorded special 
jirolection. 3 hat question figured only in the evidence of the ManehcBlcr Chamber 
of ( ommerce. 

Jhe Committee has added to the resentment, deep and wide, w'hich the 
excessive commercial restrictions placed by the White Paper on India’s power to 
develop her economic resourei's in the interests of her ebildven gave rise to by 
re(\aiiinending iiUeifcrenco with the fiscal autonomy of India. It bus recommended 
thai liji Cov'Tnqr-Cencial should be empowered by statute to prevent the adoption 
Ui nmasn 'cs ‘Mi'gi^'lalive or administrative whieh would subject Briiish goods un- 
poi. J iiito British India from the United Kingdom to cliseriminatory or penal 
treat . Ihe assurnnee that th(‘ (iovernor-Generai’s ))Ower to intervene wonld 
nt ’ ni'tio to U'strictions (ho object of which was not to promote the fcoimmic 
i)(ter-'slF' of India but to injure those of the United Kingdom, docs not in any 
wa;- i''ssen the gravity of the step taken by it, 

A flooii of light is thrown on the meaning of the word “perial'’ by the rvidcnco 
of the Manchester Chamlier of Commerce. In the memorandum submitted by it a 
(lemaiicj was madf’ for llie insertion of some safeguard in the constitution against 
the possibility of legislation ‘‘unduly pmalisiiig the British ( X])nrl trade”. In reply 
to_a ([U'estiori whc'ther the comniiib-e had in mind action ‘‘spilt fully inti'uded to do 
injv.ry^ to British interesls or which is political in its motives", its r(])reHcntalivo 
said, uc did not necessarily mean spitefully, sir, but we meant some legisla- 
tive enactment sm h ns llit' s]Heifie duly on plain grey goods wliich is now 4 and 
Ibree-eight annas jut ponnd, which entirely jneventtd (uir eon.peting in those 
goods ill the Indian market”, Jhis sliows that the (Jiamlici willi the British Gov- 
ernment should intdvene not merely to disallow’ miasures dt Idicrately intended 
to injure British eomnicrcc but to secure a position cJ r.dvanlaee lor I^ancsshire in 
the Indian market. 

Jhat the rights of British and Indian traders should be regulated on the basis 
of rceiiirocily seims iirirna facie to be a fair demand. But it is to be noted that 
Hie power of initiative will rest with England. India cannot adopt special measureB 
oir the lundit of Indian trade and industry unless ibe UiiMsh Govcinmeul accord 
lucfcri ntial rights to Bnlisbcis in Unpland. To call such a relation reciprocal is 
to misuse words. Ihere are so hw Indians carrying (in business in England and 
f|r!tisb trade ami industry are so highly develi'ped tliat England will never feel 
the rued of special measures to ]>roteet her interesls vis-a-vis India. Reciprocity 
betvveen England and India will tlnrefore mean the siibe/idination of the interests 
of th(' latter to (bose of the former. We do not desire that any injustice should be 
done to linlish interests, but we have every right, to ask that vested intciesle 
Blioulel not coiisUtule a iierrnuncnt barrier to our development. 

Civil Bervii'e^ 


The keryiecfi ^ ub-Cornmittec of (he First Round J'ahle Conference recommended 
hat recrurlmeiit and conirol of the Indian ( ivil aiul Police sirviecH should in 
ulure be in the haiids of the (Joveinnicnt ol India and that judicial officers shoulel 
le exc ueled from the cadre of the Indian Uivil Herviee. The While Paper rejected 
both these recommendations. JMaid down that the Brcrcatry ot Btate, for India 
s lou a conliiiue to be the recruiting and controlling authority for those services 
an as regards the ap]ioiii(D)( nt of civilians to judicial offices it not merely kept up 
made the Indian Civil Berviee effieers eligible for appoint- 
as .^hief Justice of a High Court, It maintained the status quo even with 
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rep:ard to the recruitment of Indiana and Europeana were to be recruited to the 
Indian Civil and Police Services in the proportions laid down by the Leo Comraiaaion. 
It however made two new proposals in this connection. A statutory enquip^ snoiiia 
be held into the question of the future recruitment for these services five years 
after the introduction of the new constitutional order, and action on the results oi 
this country should be subject to the approval of both Houses of Parliament, ino 
Commitlee has endorsed the recommendation of the White Paper rep:ardin^ the 
system of recruitment but has proposed that the question of the recruitment of Indiana 
in India in the prescribed proportions for both these services should be cousidcred by 
His Majesty’s Crovernment. As rt^^ards the statutory enquiry it has recommenaca 
that no date should be fixed for it. It should he left to the Government oi the 
day to di'cide whether the proper time for an enquiry has come. 

The White Paper shows that the only persons whom the higher authorities have 
confidence in are the Govtrnor-General and the Ciovernors. If as the trustea 
nf^ents oi T’/irliament they are to have adequate powiT to exercise their authority 
the system of recruitment must ho of such a character as to enable them to control 
the oiTieers connecti'd with ihosc services on which the administration of the country 
depends in a special nieasun?. As full reliance can he placed only on European 
oflieera, it has been thought essontial that the ])roportion of lUitish recruitment in 
what are known as the soeiinty services slioiild not he rediii’ed, Jhe proposal that 
no ehani^e sliould l)C made in future without the approval of Parlifimimt is probably 
the result of the fear that if the power of the executive is not curtailed, Roeialist 
Government might be so un])atriotic as to weaken tin* pillars on which liritish rule 
rests in this country. It ensures that no action wdl he takc'i) which tht* Conserva- 
tives are opposed to. d’ho White Pajx'r however made a revision of the existing 
proportions of recruitment pos'^ilile after the expiry of five years from the corn- 
nieneement of the new eonstifntion, hut the Committee is not prepared to go even 
as far as this. To change the constitution InU to maintaiu the structure of the 
8erviee.s unchanged is ti. follow two contradictory policies. 

AilMY 

As already stated the Co.rimitteo has expressed the view that there is no essen- 
tial relaiion between the problem of Tndianisation ami the constitutional issues w'ith 
which it is concerned. Such a statement has been made for the first, time by an 
authoritative body like (he .loint Select Commitlee. It is true that the history of 
the grant of self-government to the colonies shows that internal autonomy was 
eonei'deil to them befon* thi'y were able to defend themselves. P>nt owing to the 
friction which snhsiquently arose on th^* ([iieslion of the control to be exercised 
over the imperial forces stationed there, the colonies were given to understand that 
they must male their own arrangements for their defence, and it is recognised now 
that self-rnle and protection by an oiilside ])Ower are incompatible, in any case 
we may be sure that the colonial pri'cedents will not he followed in the rase of 
India, We have been repeatedly told by (hose in authority that our inability to 
defend (/urselves is an obstacle to the achievement of full self-government, and that 
full powers cannot be conei'ded lo India so long as the Indian ^ army contains 
Lritish troops and a considerable proportion of the regimental odieers is British, 
it is evident therefore that the question of defence has a vital bearing ou the future 
status of India. 

It is unfortunately too true that India is as yet not capable of assuming 
responsihility for her defence, but her helplessness is entirely due to the policy 
pursued by England since the fifties of the last century. 

The exclusion of Indians from the higher com missioned grades was not due to 
their ineorapeteiiee but w^as the result of a policy deliberately and systeinalieally 
followed ))y the British Government for political leasons. Those who ask us to bo 
realists should ponder this carefully. 

It cannot be adequately emphasised that it is not military hut political considera- 
tions that bar the way to ijuicker progress in the Indianisation of the army. 

One thing however has remained fairly constant during the past 75 years. 
Whatever the changes in numbers, the proportion between the sizes of the Indian 
and British sections has, broadly speaking, remained the same. it has been the 
policy of the British Government tnroiighout. this period not to allow the British 
army to fall below 40 per cent of the Indian army, and roughly speaking this 
relation between the strength of the two armies was prescribed by the Army 
Commission of 1859; whose recommendationB were intended solely to maintain 
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British supremacy unchall(‘np:ed. It is useless to talk of the progress of India 

towards self-government unless the policy of utter distrust which actuated the 
authorities in 1859 undergoes a radical change. 

Notwithstanding the baneful e/rects of British policy in regard to the recruit- 
ment of the Indian army in the past, India was able to supply about a million 
soldiers during the Great War, and the pages of otlicial publications testify to their 

efficiency and bravi ry. There may be political objections to the substitution of 

Indian for British soldiers, but Ihe change cannot be opposed on military 

grounds. 

Burma 

Separation having been decided upon, it is only proper that the interests 
of Indians residing in Jhirma should receive the coiisideraiion to which they are 
entitled. Indians who arc asking for complete iinancial and eammcrcial autonomy 
for themselves eaiinoL deny this lo Burma. Wc do not want that the power to pursue 
a poliey calculated to promote its prosperity should be unjustly v^ithhcld from 
Burma, but vve cannot allow any discnminalioa to be made between Indians and 
Liuopeaus in Burma in regard to employment in the public services or of carrying 
on trade or following a prulession. Judiuiis should be treated on an equal footing 
with the BriiisherB. 


Second Day — Poona -“30th. December 1934 

Indians in Zanzibar 

T!r open sesBion of the Liberal Federation resumed at 11 A. M. to-day. A 
resolution 'ccor iing the I’ederation’s sensu of the Joss the Liberal J'ariy had sus- 
taiiii'd 11 ' tbe deaths of 8ir I\ C. Mittcr and Mr. A. P. Sen was moved from the 
chair aiici passed by (he house standing. 

tiir P/iiroi 8(‘tliiui then moved the following resolution on Zanzibar 

“(a) The Federation views with grave concern and resentment the sudden adop- 
tion, some months ago, by the Govetninent of Z.inzibur of Kcveral decrees, the 
cumulative (diet of whieh mu.st inevitably be to make it impossible for the Indian 
community to earn its living in the land where it hud been established a lung time 
prioi to the esublishmeiit of the British proteelorate. These devices adversely affect 
Jndian iiitciests and place them at a disadvanlag*' as compand with th‘'ir European 
commercial rivals and cicnLc bilterncss between (hmi and the .Arab and African 
commuiiKies. The fact 'hat the Jjuiid Alienaiion i)uTee imposes even on an Jndiaa 
born in Zanzibar disabilities which do not apply to Arabs botii in Arabia who are 
iiOt^BrinHh BuhjeelH, dearly shows that the iww - > . > . 


iui. re. r. Menon, J. V. , lo investigaie into the situation on 

the spot, ft regrets, however, that Mr. Menoii s nport has not been published. The 
ledei'ution urges immediate puhhealion of Mr. Menuu’s nport ou the Zanzibar 
decrees and an aniiouiiccmeni by the (Joveniment of India that they have full 
sympathy with the gnevauecs cd Zanzibar Indians and that they will slraia eve 
neive to get them redressed and lo have the status of Indians in Zanzibar plae — 
on a permanenlly saii.sfaetofy footing. 

(e) The Federation also urges an early publication of Mr. Mcnon’a report on the 
markciing legislation in Tangunyikii, Uganda and Kenya, which legisiaLiou is believed 
lo be detrimental lo the Jndian iiiten'sfb. 

Commending the lesoluiion for the acccptaace of the IfoUvse iSir l*hiroz Sethna 
paid that the question of Indians overseas had been bioiight before all the political 
parties of this country. After describing the nature of diseriininuliou that has 
resuhed from the recent legislation ISir idiiroz eaid the Government of Jiidia 
promptly took action and appointed Mr. Menon to go on a deputation to make 
enquiries nt the spot. Mr. Meuon had submitted his rejiort which tor oue reason or 
another the Government of Jndia was not publishing. Mr. J\Icuon’s rejiorl, the 
fipeaker thought, must either be a coiideranatiou of the Indian altitude in Zanzibar 
or total condemnation of Zanzibar executive 8 action, Fersoualiy he thought the 
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latter truer and therefore it was that the Government did not want to publish the 
report as it would not be to the liking of the White Hall. 

Mr. Nashir Barucha seconded the resolution which was carried unanimously. 

The Joint Committee Report 

The lit. kon. Srinivasa Sastri then moved the main resolution on the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee's report. The resolution read as follows 

“The National Liberal Federation of India records its profound regret at’tho finding 
of Joint Parliamentary Committee's report which instead of removing the glaring de- 
fects and shortcomings of the White Paper proposals, pointed out by the Federation 
at its previous two sessions, has, in utter disregard of almost the entire body of 
Indian opinion of all shades including the British Indian Delegation, introduced further 
highly objectionable and reactionary features, rendering imjiossiblo responsible 
goviTnment in the provinces and tho centre, which the British Government profess 
to give to India, wholly illusory. The Federation is convinced that any constitution 
based on the lines of the Joint Parliamentary Committee’s Report would be wholly 
unacceptable to all shades of Indian political opinion and will far from allaying 
very much intensify the jirescnt deep political discontent in the country. This 
Federation therefore does not want any legislation based upon the Joint Com- 
mittee’s Report.” 

Mr. Sastri said that the resolution which hehadjrcad out depicted the general feel- 
ing of the Federation on the subject. He next referred to his speech at the Calcutta 
session of the Fediuation and said that he then spoke only about the White Paper 
proposals when nothing was known about what tho Joint Parliamentary Committee 
was going to do. lie then said that if it was in his power he would do without 
the new constitution proposed in the White Paper. Now the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee had rejiorlcd and what did he find ? He found that his opinion could 
not he altered us things have been aggravated and it was impossible to contemplate 
with peace and case the cnectment ol the constitution ])roposed in the Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committee Report. If this constitution was enacted it would not only 
afiect their political transactions but their very daily existence. But irrespective of 
the Indian pubUc opinion the Government was preparing for the inauguraiiou of the 
uow regime. 

He referred to Mr. Baldwin’s statement in tno House of (ilommons during the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee debate, when he said that both the Government of 
India and the jirovincial Government had assured the British Government that the 
new constitution not only was workable but there would be people to work it. As 
far as he couM see he felt the Government would be able to get some people to 
work the const'tution with contentment. He thought there would be continual 
wrangle between the ])coi)le and the Government, it might be worked but there 
would be no peace in the land uor there would be peace between England and 
India and bitterness wdl increase. He entirely agreed with -Mr. Churchill when he 
said (although in a difl’erent sense) that the new constitution did not suit India 
and would plunge tho country into agitation. 

The chief ofl’eiice of this document, said Mr. Sastri, \va8 that it did not contain the 
words ‘Dominion Status’. ‘We contend’, continued Mr. Sastri, ‘Dominion Status 
has been promised to us on the highest authority. It w^as not merely tho ’Viceregal 
declaration, although made by the Viceroy, but it had the authority of the British 
Cabinet of the day. If it had been made only by the Labour Government it might 
not have been so binding on other Governments but the Viceregal declaration 
which formed tho basis of the British Government’s policy regarding 
the Indian constitutional question, was debated in Parliament at first, after the 
first Round Table Conference and secondly, after the second Round Table Con- 
ference. The Prime Minister’s speech during the second debate was based on this 
declaration and this was voted on by Parliament. During that debate frequent 
references were made to Dominion Staus. 

‘May wo not claim, I ask, that the word of Parliament— not merely of the 
Government of tho day—is a pledge ? (Cheers). What Parliament has given only 
Parliament can take away and no other authority. The present Government 
evidently does not love it. They want to take it back. Their spokesmen referred 
to it with abhorrence. Some of them want to annul it but they dare not do so 
because it cannot be done without the sanction of Parliament. During the recent 
debate in the House of Oommous several members condemned it. Sir Samuel 
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Hoare himself did not once use the expression. Sir John Simon, who, by the wajf 
after his boycott had been resurrected and put in a ^^reat place of power, could 
only say that the policy of Britain re^ardin^ India had been clearly stated in the 
Mon(ae:u declaration of 1917, namely, prof^ressive realization of responsible ji^overn- 
ment for India, This declaration was interpreted by Lord Irwin in his declaration 
as Dominion Status. Sir John 8imon did not approve it. He did not repudiate 
it but went back to the declaration of 1917. It was left to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury to openly say that he did not like to use the expression. 

‘Dominion cStatus tills these British statesmen with dread. It must bo because 
it would mean an end of Indian exploitation and an end of the domination by 
Britain which they dread. If that is the dread is it not necessary that we should 
with corresponding tenacity elin^ to it ? Yet 1 have heard some of dir statesmen 
sayinp; why shoula bother about this expression provided w'e pet the essence of a 
good constitution. I strongly dissent from these. But I would ask, does the pro- 
posed constitution come up anywhere near ? My answer is an emphatic No. it is 
a reactionary constitution, denying us all the rights for our betterment. It is 
anti-national and anti-dernoeratic. Neither in (he goal nor in the steps it proposes, it is 
a good (‘onstilulion. Yet the Government has got ready to carry it out. They 
have obtained expressi'd or implied eonsent of certain of our countrymen”. 

Mr, rfaslri next dealt with safeguards and said, ‘We are willing to have certain 
tvp(, of i-afegaards. U'hese were agreed to hy Mahatma Gandhi, ft wuis agreed ‘o 
between Pim and Lord Irwin that all safeguards should he demonstrably in the 
iiiLercb^ ot India. But the Government in England has changed and the new 
Govorfm''nt cod not want to carry out the promise. 

•phe new M'.feguaids came in not in the interest of India but according to Hir 
Samuel lioare in the joint interest of India and Britain. This was a step backward 
l)Ut that IS not all. it was left to the original maker of this agreement woth 
Mahatma Gandhi, Lord Halifax, to say that every one of these safeguards wnas in 
the mien SIS of India. J^.'verybody who asked for safi'guard got it for mere asking. 
These can be in lh(‘ interest of india only if w^e are faced with a position that 
unl'‘S8 we accept these we would be nowhere. In that ease it would mean that wc 
will be forced to accept them but that would bo blackmailing. In that sense these 
salcguards are in India’s interests’. 

Dealing with princes, be said that when they announced their readiness to enter 
the federation he thought they would come in as a help to their country and not 
as a hindrance. (Hear, hear) 'J'he ])rineeH who proclaimed tbeii enthusiasm for 
Horniuion iStatiis in the first Round lable Conference were now in favour of federa- 
tion and th('y did not mind the ideal of Dominion iStatus being lowered provided 
the federation ideal was not touched. Jn his opinion this was the greatest harm 
they were doing to their country. He vvanu'd them against their fate, d’hey were 
being used as blocks in the way of India’s march towards freedom. They might iu! 
safe now but a time would come when India would n'laliale. (('heiTs). ‘Before 
they came in we were thinking only of British India. When Lord Irwin made his 
Htatemeuts he had not any idea of the piinees. That declaration was meant only 
for liritish India. It was at the first Round Table Conference that they made the 
oiler to enter the Federation. Then we accepted it as it was an inexorable condition 
for the grant of central responsibility. 1 hope they will not mar this ideal of Domi- 
nion Hiatus’. 

•Jt has been said, Our title to distinction and glory is owing to our readiness to 
co-operate at all events. I ask you, do you agree ? Are we also invited to cooper- 
ate in the denial or refusal of Dominion Hiatus for India ? We may be chronic 
cooperalors (laughter), but I do not think we shall go thus far. Are we asked to 
give our cooperation to enact this constitution riddled through with safeguards as 
being in the intirests of our countrymen to take them to the land of their cherished 
goal ? Is that kind of cooperation asked of us ? I do not think this meeting will 
go to that length of co-operation. 1 ask, what is the return wc get for our coopera- 
tion ? From the third Round Table Conference we were excluded. The ability and 
wisdom of the Indian delegates to the Joint Parliamentary Committee has been 
commended but not a single change they BUggested has been accepted nOr anything 
they objected to dropped. Close on the heels of this phenomenon, in the political 
history of the world unparalleled and unprecedented. No, sir, it is impossible for 
the Liberal Party to give an atom of cooperation, (Prolonged cheers and clapping). 
Co-operalion w’itn friends that wish well of us will be worth while but cooperatiou 
with those who have displayed their utmost distrust of us, who do not care for 
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our views and demands and who enaet a constitution in utter disrcfiard of our 
wishes— what is cooperation with them ? I ask, I would call it suicide. (Prolonpjed 
cheers). If that is what we are asked to do, there may be many who may bo 
willing to cooperate but not the Liberal Party. 

He referred to Mr. Chamberlain’s remarks that the Liberals have gone down in 
the Assembly elections because they did not support the new constitution. He 
thought that the Joint Parliamentary Committee constitution was so good and one 
for which the Lilierals were longing, lint he (the speaker), however, would not 
advice bis countrymen to kiss Mr. Chamberlain’s baby. Mr. Bastri was cvidonllv 
exhausted as a result of his 80 minutes’ oration which Kept the audience spcll-bouiiu. 

Sir ChbnanJal Sctalvad, seconding the resolution on the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee Rejiort, said that the Liberal Federation had the opportunity twice of 
showing the glaring defeci.s and shortcomings of the White Paper after its publica- 
tion and it had done it. A joint memorandum was presented to the Committee, 
but not one undeHirahle f(‘ature of the White Paper was dropped, nor was even one 
suggestion therein adojited, though that niomoraiuhim was submitted by men of all 
coinmiinitios and interests and though the authors of the joint memorandum were 
nominated by the Covernment itself, tk^ntiiiuing, he observed that safeguards were 
packed in J. R C. constiiiilion, particularly, the comnK'reial safeguards, and he 
conderiined the proposal for the powerlcssness of the Indian legislature over the 
Lritish companies already in existence or even the prospective ones in India. 

Regarding shipiiing, he said, ‘Could mockery go any further when they talk of 
reciprocity rilating to shipping and say that Indian shipping can compete with 
British shipping ? 

Referring to_ the clauses relating to the judiciary and eligibility of civilians for 
chief justiceship, he said that Hiiedi a proposal would lend to undermine the 
impartiality of the Judiciary in India. England was going to lose both her poli- 
tical hold and trade in India. If the const itiition imposed was as retrograde as 
the proposed oiu', th(' hwadeshi movoraent might be intensitied and the boycott of 
foreign goods once again revived on a greater scale, lie said that on the point 
of bayonet the British trade iti India could not be preserved. 

Contiuiiing, hi' said that then^ was only one test for any constitution —whether 
the peojilc lor whom the eonstituiioii was intended were willing to accept and 
work it peac.diilly, Su'di a li'st, when ajiplied to the .loint Parliamentary Commi- 
ttee report, siio^vcd tint it was wholly uiiaeeeptable to Indians and would intensify 
the disconieni, in I lie country and there would be no jieace at all. 

Rao Raja Pandit Sh!/am Bil/ari. Misra (United Provinces), supporting the reso- 
lution observed that the eommunai ‘award’ was a great dideet. The Lucknow 
J'mt was eiiou.^h to meet tlieir needs and he opined that as there would be some 
pf'ople to work any cmisi il ul ion it would he improper on the part of the Libi'nils 
not to work it, even if it wuis intlicted on India against the wishes of the iieople 
of the country, 

Mr. \f. D. Shahaiiv (C'‘ntral Provinei's), supporting, condemned the provision 
for indirect I'lcctiwn to the FcdcTal legislature. Slinking on behalf of the younger 
section of tin Liberals, he exprcssial a greater resentment at the Joint Parliamen- 
tary Committee Report than even the i Idt rs. 

Mr, A. D. Shroff [Wymhxy) said that the industrial and commercial development 
of India was being put oil’ for long by the reeommendatioiia of the report. He 
further said the fiscal autonomy convention has been broken in the past several 
Limes in spirit. According to the .loint l^arliamentary Cominitteo Report the fiscal 
autonomy convention would cease to exist ami trade treaties which would be for 
the guidance of India were being formulated without consultation of the Indian 
legislature and the interests vitally afFccted thereby. It had been found in the 
past that whenever the interests of Britain and India came into conflict, the interests 
of India were ignored. He further observed that it was most unsportsmanlike on 
the part of the Britishers to frame rules restricting the admission of Indians in 
Burma. 

Mr. E. Vinayal'a Rao (Madras), supporting the resolution, answered the question 
whether the ri'port was not good. He said it was like the proverbial curate's egg 
which was good in parts. He criticised the sentence in the report that alleged 
manifestations of public opinion are often of doubtful value'. The speaker said 
that it was addiug insult to injury. There was only one safeguard which Britain 
30 
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Bhould introdurc and that was \Yinnin^ tlio hearts of Indians. He queried : ^‘Aro 
we wrone: in asking (he Bnlishers to fulfil (lie promises made to India ? 

Mr. R. Kamat^ eontimn^ hiniHclf to the reactionary charf>;eH proposed by the 
Joint Farliamenlary Oonimittec' in the provincial field, condemned the provision 
conferring power on the Oovernor to cxereiHc his special responsibility even in 
transieiTed subjecls and said the triune poliey of federation, provincial autonomy 
and central resjKMisilnlity was hed^^ed lu with a number of provisions affecting 
adversely the jiermanent intiTcsts of India. Jle added that the reservation in the 
re])ort were not intended to lead India to full responsibility but were framed to 
protect vested intercsls in India. He declared : ‘Wo must draw a moral when unity 
fails, constitutional met hods iuil and even unconstitutional methods fail where the 
interests of tlic Britisher are coueerned.’ 

Sir rinro.z Scthfia, further snp])ortin^J: the resolution, observed that since 
Nov. [jj tin re had been a chorns of enndeniririt ion of the Joint l^arliamcntary 
Coinmitti-e report both in the press and on the jiiatform. The memorandum pre- 
sented by th(' Indian deh'^ation was nnaninious and a-^ the secietiiry of the com- 
mittee he observed tbai their sole obj -et was to )mt forth their minimum demands 
whieii were exjiei'ted to be fiiKilted. He added, “We are to pet not self-j^ovcrnmeut 
but sai'piaids |j;ovcrninent as sonn body has said.’ 

'Jhe K-iliaek was threefold, aeeordinj; to i^ir IMieroz Sethna. The first and the most 
peri'll ions '(eormneiidat ion was indirect, eleetion. d he second Vvas (hose di'parlmenia 
well' to l'{ 11 1 rolled by llie Viceroy and bis advisers. Aeeordinjj: to the pu'sent 
const'! ui loll lli(‘ \ iceroy and his t'abinet, had to a/jree, but aeei'idine; to the new 
consi initioii »*i'lat ini'' to special deiiariinents the Vieeri'y was the sob’ juu'fre and his 
advisiT had no ]iovv<'r. Thtnlly, a<*ooidin}; to the jiresint eom-t t iition, their uoal 
was S' J-}.;ov ( r i nn lit and dominion status, but (ha! was inpinssibU' uiuier the doint 
]''arli.inn n I ary '' 'ornmitlee scheme. 'J'Ik' ]\Ionlaeu-( Ihelinsford reform was evim more 
I'b'ial than ilie one jiiesenfid by (he .bunt Bui Iiainentnry (-ommiltce. Quoting 
Iron tbi M Ml! 'i|:;U'Che!msfloid r('))ort Sir l’hei(>ze Krthna sliowed liow different the 
policy of ihai ri'port was liom the Joint Bai Iiament.ary Bommiltee leport. 

An,il}sm^ the juovisions (J (lie Joint l*at iianientnry Bommiltee n ]>ort relatinir 
to eomimteial diseri minai .on be show.d (h(> ]>ossibiliiy o'f ^n'eat harm to India and 
in t ann ular enneised th. iion-K'servaiion (d Indian coastal shijipin^ to India. Ho 
added Pint some yeais apm eilbris w.re mad.' to reetnet, the da]>aneHe coastal trade 
in India but the possibibly of dajo'nuhe i.taiialion dihsuadid the (iovenimeiit from 
enforeiiijj; any such i»ebem('. He observed that it was sheer nioelo »’y to constitute 
Ib'ii.sh v.sted inie'-es'.s under ilu* cloak of i.eiprL.eity \,hen liny w.Te airaiURt 
Indian inieresls. H.' said, We want the ( loyi rnrietit to eliaii}.'.' th. eOiiSi ;t utiou of 
India ddleient Irom that ^’iven in the doint I'ailiam.mlarv mndltee import and 

un.i SK It is d.'iK' tbeie won'i be p.aee rout ev'nli n! nn nt in India. We a^-k onK for 
such thorns a-i are enjr.^ed by tlie (Inmiiooiis ol Aiisiralia. (bnada and South 
A/riea, dJie Bnlishers would not havr* daied to do Doh anvwl/ere else. Then' is a 
limit to (Xji'oiia'ion. I am a tirm b.'l.evei -n (Im Briiish eonneePon and iiiii bold in 
savint;- i!. Sir id). i(.z Selhna conelud.d with an exhoit.diou (d the late Mr Tilak’s 
famous woids. (,et whal you can and li;.,djt for nioie'. 

Jhc hon. Mr. ]\ N. hapru (Allahabad) uderred to St Samuel Hoare's speech 
that d dns Mmsliuiiion was iiot passed h. saw no chance of reforniH for a lonj. time. 

Sapiu saiu he would lu* clad if it happemd as the Joint 
. eontained no ndvanei* but. on (be coritrarv was 

rrlrofinuli'. ll iMi.i KoiiU fl !iii J ndiiiuizc il (InriTiiin. nl backed liy JJrilish liayoiielu. 

J Uivmcial iiiiloii.miy iiduiiil)riit|.il .a incr.' chaiifrc in (^ovcnimciii,, not an advance. 
.1,1 nitV"". ‘ I'l ^ "lipirchical chclalorBliip, which India 

,l" I ' I ' "’"O "»'■ eoineive nl u r,.B|innmhlc (iovcrniront with indirect 

fJXnPvinidV'or“''''''‘“ " Btriiggle for India-a 

(Bombay), siipportin^r the resolution, pleaded for 
equal franchise for men and women and asked why women should be inferior to 

sarv IcLnsla lo i . 1 ^" "’'I India pleaded for neces- 

wiib tlu* in 'll ' buv of I'Topeity. (Dncludinfr. she asserted that 

will) he lutell'^mnt coiierating of women alone would 
nei' Swaraj. 


>|)eakin}j; lor hims.if Mi. 
Barliamenlsiry Ckiinmitt.e sehiane 


India 


she asserted that 
quickly achieve 


aaid^'lLw" (Bombay) apeakinj; next in Rupport of the roBolution, 

said that .ho liral stago of cousutuUon-making for India commenced with the 
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Simon Commission without Indians and from that staji^e they passed through three 
Round Table OonfereneL's and finally to the .loint I'.irliamentary Committee. lie 
said, ‘We musi acknowled<^o' our said disappointment at the re])()rt. Not only that. 
A wrang;le is picona; on in England bf'tween the politicians and the statcBraen and 
there is party vvaitar(‘. India is noiv comidetcly out of the picture and Indians are 
the victims of the wranjj;!e of scllisli and somcMnu'S malicious lirilishiTS. They ^^et 
advice from ijancashirc and the liritish diehard but nc^h'ct ludiaii opinion. The joint 
memorandum was si|j:Med first by bis lli!j:hn('ss the Af^a Khan and if such a memoran- 
dum could be rejected by the lir.tishors there will be no reason why India should not 
say that the .loint !‘ai liamentary Committee report is unacc('j)ta[de. There is no unity 
in India and if there should be (•omj)letc imadultcrated unity anywhere it will bo 
u miracle. Bnr to liase the constitution on the p iTition of the country which is 

not united and piitiinH forward jirovi^ions which arc irksome and against India’s 

aspirations and attribute .them to want of unity in Indi.i is not a fair ar^i^urnenl. 

He (pK'ried, ‘Who ari^ these mim who said that the future couslitution would 

be used lor unfair purpoM's ? They arc f(‘u in number and undue •imjiortance is 

^ivcm to their words ami needs, for the sms tif a few the whole of Imlia is pena- 

lised. Is it fair that the view-point of a section of Indians should Ix' based upon 
for makiiur ('uiire India sulier ? Th''ro ar<> nuinbei.s of llntislv'rs in Eim-hitid who 
place hefori' tlu' )ml)he of JhiLdand ar^uinents aejiuint Indiii. Then' is ^reat need 
of edueaiine ih ' peo[)lf of hfoclam! ami we ha\(' suiferi'd ennu^rh by not eduealin^ 
them, ]\>or and ie^uoranl, ])eo|ile about Iml' i are fiiuditened out of their lives 
by luisehief-niorprers in Biiiain. We must ami it. is our tiuty to ])roelaim as boldly 
as \NG cun that tins consniution is completely unaeceyitahh . Whether Britain 
means it or mt* all we can do to-d.iy is t.) stiow" that thi.' constat ut i )U is bein<i: im- 
posed upon India against th(‘ wi-.lies of I'xn.Ty simrie Imlian. The yroal of our paity 

is Dominion Status tliat is ('iijoyed h} the Bii ish Dominions to-day plus the 

yiatus of Wt stniims'er. hut there is ne-t a wnud ah )ut i)ommion Status in the 
entire reyion. It is a dtliluTate attempt at hnaieh of fai<li. 'J'Ik' Britishers broue:ht 
to India a liiyili seme of duty and the hest of their ability and as between 
Indian ami liidian ^on’erned India w th jimliie and equity. Wc now find Bolemu 
promises mad", by Britain uii"eremoniou-ly sit a'-iide. 

‘‘Thi'y will have to h'du've it. 'J'hiv will he foiced to leave it. They will be 
driven out of liidin,” said Sir (dowasd, th ou:;li Indians are now diviiled. If 
Thi<^djin(l will hoimiir iur jile.le" tlie so.mer the l>!'tter and say that ihsy will e'lve 
Dominion Status williin tdie, p'-nod of (?) ytars. If Enjjlaml does not do it she will 
he foic d to sever her conneetion with India sooner than sfie expecds.' 

Sir Govind Rao J^radhan said that, the White Papir was an iitijy child with a 
squint eye am. t-ubdued tmse, Tiio Joint Bai liamentary Commit toc' had taken oft 
more lliiii<rs than the White Paper. J'fm I'litiri' scheme was base 1 on the distrust 
of Indians and fiauicd in the interests of the Biitislurs. 

Mr, T. R. VvHhata l\<t)na Snsfrt in ferred to the Tory attempt to torpedo the 
JCouml Tank' Conhwi'iice [ilan and its failure. But meainvhilo the ( Tovernment had 
deenjed what thiy should (!<» IBs opinion of th(' .loint Parliameutary (kmimitteu 
scheme was that it was wholly unaecrptable. Aceordinyi; to the present constitution 
there was a yirovision for the Iransjer of all huhj''(*lH in the provinces, but the 
.loint Parliamentary seheme removed even that. Much stiess was laid on the 
lack of nnily in India, l)ut ihe sp.aiki'r doulib'd when ihe unity coulemplated by 
the British (lovei iinu'iit could he achieved. The .Toint Parliamentaiy Commit tee 
cunstitu'ion hud not ]irovid"d for automatic trrowth, but furt.hei yiro^ress dej)emled 
on the will of the rarltamcni. The scheme conferred no real jirovincial autonomy, 
not to talk of eential responsibility. He ur^ojd the continual ion of the yireseuL 
constitution, 

Mr. N, M. JosJii, expressing; the la])onr viewpoint, condemned the scheme. Ho 
reminded the Biilish jiublic and yiobiicians of the fall of threat (’mpires like the 
Roman empire and said that, by ]>asHin<; this resolution the Federation would have 
rendered a y^reat service to the Jlritish empire as it stressed the ideal of Dominion 
Status. 

Dr. R. P. Paraujpue said that the .loint Parliamentary Committee seheme took 
them backwards. Even women had bivii «;iven sepiratc electorates despite their 
opposition to it. lie would not be sorry if the threat of Sir Samuel IToaco to 
scrap the reform scheme was carried out. 
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Profcssor Ear Datta Sharna and Mr. AUdar further supported the resolution. 

Mr. J. N. Basu said that the two tests were whether the constitution satisfied 
the people and secondly whether it was workable. The Joint Parliamentary 
Committee scheme failed both the tcHis. The restionsibility conferred was very 
diluted. Er. E. C. Barucha and law Bahadur liamasiravti ISivan further supported 
the resolution. 

Mr, 0, Y. Chiniamani, the iast speaker of the day, subjected the proposals to severe 
criticism by putlin^^ a number of questions and answiTin^^ them himself. He asked 
if the scheme salislicd their sentiment of self-respect and n jilied ‘nob They wanitid 
executive responsibility to the leKiHlalurc in order to improve the economic 
conditions of the people, but the J. P. C. scheme did not satiny this condition. 
They (Liberals) wanted to help in the ordered jiro^o’css of the country but 
the proposed reforms would not help them to do that. They set their 
eyes on the ideal of Dominion iSiatuH l)ut that ideal had been thrown to the 
winds and they were not to have Dominion Status. T'he Briti4i Biatesmen 

now went to the (‘xleiit of sayin;:: that the pliram', ‘Dominic'ji Status’, wois cant. 
He would ask to them to read their own Jbirbanient's Act, namely, the tStatiitc of 
WcstniiniFter. Tlu'y wanted a responsible eentral government, for British India, 
Imt the.l Jb 0. not only did not eti^'c this, but dismissed foi all lime the idea of 
resptiisiblo self-|^overiiment by refuhin|>: to i^ive tin' eonliol of the army to Indians 
vhicii uciUi’dirp; to the iirescnt scheme was to remain in the hamls ot the Britihh 
Jbii'liaiiiout In lepoiul to the army they would eoniinue to be in the same position 
as th(} Were in the past, namely, in the pobition of uttei helpksMiCSS and im- 
notcuey 

'iiiC Viceroy in liis speecli at the Dalciilta European Ashoeialion said that none 
could dount tile sineorily of the British policy. He, hud also said lu' wanted (o ho 
the iii'Bi "*oiibtitutional (lovernor-fhmeral of India. He asked under the new 
consiiinfum whellier the (fOveinor-tJeneral would be more eonstituiioiial than at 
prese.nt T.be answer to that (luestion was writ larpm m liiatk type oa every 
of the J. lb (b report, lit' would be a worse despot than he now was. He 
would have ler^islalive, financial and undefined and unlimited powers to do what he 
thoncht was {;ood for En^dand de jure in complete subordtiiaiion It' the Secretary 
of Sta'c. In the name of making an advance they had laLcn away what India 
was enjoy in/; since Ibdl. 

They were told tlie advnn{a/;es of federation and pr(^^ileI^;] aulomuyiy, but the 
speaker eharaelerised these two thin/rs as jiroposal in i)ie ,1. P. (’, selunio as not 
meritin/^ any approbation. He eondemned the way in wliieh Mr. M(mia;;-rs pio* 
vision for the automat le pa’owth of the Indian const it uticn b} an enquiry at the 
end of ten year^^ was made use of by the Tory (toveriimaii to iiulict iheJ. lb 0. 
scheme on India, 

The proposals were stamped with absolute distrust of Indians and such an 
insiiliin/; offer was unworthy of England to ofhr and unworiliy of India to accept. 
His answer to such an offer was : ‘Vvb' don’t want it : take ii back.’' 

The resolution was unanimously earned. 

Blessrs. P. E. Sapru^ B. M Jh^c and Si/rrudra Eaih I'aniia w’cre elected 
hniioiary .secretaries until the next session of the Fed( ruliuu which, it, was resolved, 
should be held at Naf^qmr. Mr. Ktiu::ru^ conciudin/; the session, expressed the hope 
that the (lovenimcut would have suflieient wisdom not to resist the united wishes 
of the nation. The session thus concluded after uiuc hours’ siltin/;. 



The Southern India Liberal Confederation 


Opening Da> — Madras — 29th. September 1934 

Tho Thirteenth Confederation of the South Tudian Liberal Fedf ration eommeneed 
its HetiBioii, at the Victora Ihiblie JIall, Madras, on the 29th. September 1934 
under tho Presidfriey of the IJon'blr fin’ Raj<i of Unhbili, tlu^ Chief Minister with tho 
(ioveriiiiient of Madras. A lar^e p;atherln}z: of ladies and jrentlerucn was present. 

Piominf'nt amon^>' those presiait w('re : Sir All.adi jd i ishniis waaii Aiyar, Tlaja Sir 
Amiamalai Chettiar, Sir IL Jv. Slianrnukhatn Chnttiar. ]>r. P. Vaiadarajuln Naidii, 
the Z mindar of Chnnarnpet, ]lio Paliadur C. Taduiini:;am, Mr. 11. Surya Kao 
Naidii, Mr. A. A. Idayles, Mr. Taylor, I\Ir. A. Ran^ranatha Mudaliar, Mr. P. Ven- 
kalaramana R,ao Naidu, I>ewan Pahadur A. M. M. Murnjrappa CRcttiar. Mr, C. 
.lafxanniitha Itiju, Mr. ('. (Jopala Menon, Mr. 1\ V. ICndmiah ('houdiy, Mr. 
S. (}. Rin^aratnatiuiam, Sir Mahomed Tasman, Sir M. Krislinan Nnir. Mr. Jamal 
Mohomed, the florrbli' Mr. i\ T. Rajaii, the hon, Mr. S. K innaraswami Tb'ddiar, 
the Zamiiular of .Miiiam{)alle, tin' Ivumararajah of Veiikaiaeiiri, jtewan Pahadur ,f. 
V'enkatauaraynna Naidu, Mr. S. A. Annamulai Chettiar, Kumataraja M. A. Muthiah 
(Jiettiar of ('ht'ttinad, Soweir Al)dul ITakini, 1 )ew;in livihadiir A. Itamasvvami Muda- 
liar. Mr. Balasundaram Naidu and Mr. '^'ahya Ali. 

President] A t. A EDRERr; 

The lIoiTble Raja Sahib delivered the Presideniia! addle^s. of which the fol- 
lowing is the tc.xt 

India is on tho thresho! 1 of pjre.it constitutional ehan{.»;es an.l reerait events 
have rna do this session perhij)-! tin; most, niomeutous in tin; history of onr Parly. 
Diirina: the eoiirsi' of our deliberations, y.m w!i be called upon to take deeisions 
on im)»oriant issues which will shape the coiirst; of eccaits in this p:reat country 
of ours. At uo time has there b ;eu a crn;at<;r ina'd tiiau now to show your onliti- 
e.il saf^aeily, your ur.f.iiline; pitno’ism and devotion to tin; true inti rests of the 
country and your unswerving l(>yaliy to the idi'.als which have bemi jj^uidin^ us all 
these’ years and whicli stand to-day more compleleiy vindicated than ever before. 
'Fhere comes a time in tho history of nations as in the lives of individuals when 
in the stress and strife of llu daily Htriii;e:!(; tin* nation is carried off its feet tempo- 
rarily by a form of national hysteria, and peoole refuse to reeoc^nise hard facts 
or face u^Iy realities. But, Roi)iH;r or later, th^ very impact of such an unreal 
atmosphere briiip;.s jieople back lO a more sober frame of mind, when those who 
have refused lO sueemnb to the weakness of momentary cheap a])idauBO, have Iho 
satisfaction that they have done their duty by llie country, infinitely b'tter and 
with more couriip:c by refusing: to be moved by cajolery, lliroats. abuse 
and vi)ifii;ation. 1 am led to these relleclious wlnm f think iif the present polilieal 
situation in our country and the future pos.dbditii's ; and I must confess to a 
feeltuf; of ^ratitleatiou that, after all these years, the wise path chalked out by our 
leaders is more and more clearly seen as the only straif^ht path and those who had 
Bcorucd to look ut that way have remained to ble.s8 those who had shown them 
the way. 

‘'NoN-CO-OrERATTON— A TlIING OF THE PAST’’ 

For very nearly fifteen years one of the prominent political parties in the 
country, the Congress, had preached that Noii-co-operatiou was the only way to 
political salvation. As we have seen, this movement has been used for various 
purposes. This has led to tho ruin of many innoeout persons and their families. 
Conp:re88racn have not hesitated to exploit the youthful enthusiasm of our students 
for their political purposes, which has resulted in raarrinp; tho future carsers of 
tho rising generation. Trade and industry and handicrafts have suffered, and, 
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added to this, the world economic dcproasion haa intensified the sufterinp;, and has 
clone untold harm to the country. It would Rcrvo no useful purposelfor mo now to 
recount the various Rtaj^cs and the paths throu«;h| which this movement has passed 
Kince its inception in ] 030 . Many of the items which were thiai stressed by the 
Gon|rrcBs, such as boycott of courts, schools and of odiecs, both paid and honorary, 
have been completely triven up. We welcome these chau^m’S in the prop;rammOj 
which wc knew were inevitable. 


HoYooTT or Councils 

Rut the most important of the resolutions passed hy the ConctrcHS was with 
rc^^ard to the boycott of Councils. It is no doubt true that individuals and groups 
were fii^^htin^^ shy of this resolution and fn-quent att'unjit.s were made to set at 
noue:hf this reHolution but wdihout success. One such aftempt was made hy the 
late Mr. C. It. O.isand Pandit, Moiila! N'dirii by the fornuUiiui of what is known 
as the Swarajist Porly, but even then they could not the Congress to recoq;nise 
the reluds and they had to work as a separate orejanisation, unconnected with the 
(''on/.>;ress and in direct eontravenlion of its oflieially acci'pted policy. The reeord 
of the Swarajist ]ioliey, whether it be in ih(‘ loeal Council or in the Lee:islativo 
Assembly, is before the jiulilic and it is quite unneeessary for me to criticise their 
riccid or to show the futility of what are claimed to be tlu'ir achievements in the 
li^iht i,f Ihe r election proj2;rammc. Suflice it to say. that in tlu' main, it was a 
recoij ' f broken plcdLO-s, of hiuh Boundin,Li: election jiromiscs broken (‘ven i»efore 
It ' 3 ' coLild be ellectivi'ly ))ut into working; order, and tin' crowning' U'ory of the 
party r-an \j^ esiimated from the fact (hat S'ltm* of its most jiroininent Itad'^r-' in 
pie provinces A\h() <./avc out to a startled w'orld that tliey were out to wrei k ‘he 
IvcfOi’i' and hrinji: the (iovi'riimcnt to their h'ct, have succeeded so well that they 
have exehan^P'd their places from the Opposition to the Treasury Rcnches. 

Rut wliatcvcr mif^dil have been their promises and performances in the past, it 
seems olwoous that the bulk of those who styled (hcmscivi's as Cotmressrncn mwer 
hcln ved m their programme and Avere only loo anximis to turn from the barren 
fields of non-co-n])eration to more fruiifnl wavs of scrviim the country, even thouc;h 
it b'C less spcctucnlar to the popiil;ir mind. That Ihcy should have now rcSDlvel 
01. enterintr the leinslatiires, at a time when these Ictrislalnres are in the last phase 
of their cxistiMice, is indeed a strikiiic: lesiimony to the p Ttical saLpicity of ihose 


>0111 icai orunnisalion tins not ytU. heen oh'amiMl. U'lr joy at limliny tlicse rcocis 
foriiicr decade pursuin^r the path ol coristiiutiooai aLdiation is ^o pTi at that wo 
UK not inclined to scrntinisc too clost'Iy ilic jiroccdure tlicy adopted in then extreme 
anxiety to rush to the much abused lei^islaturc. It is true that the main resolution 
rcpirdiiip the tioycolt of th(' (t)iinc.ils having been jvissed at successive sessions of 
the Conp;rcH,s, it is not open to liic Workmjr Cominiitei' or even the All-fndia (ton- 
I^i’cRs Conimitteo to decide the issiu' in anticipation of the decision of the. main body, 
much less to decide the course to be adopted and the limitations to be observed 
when such momentous qaesfions were involved ; and tlm critie mit^ht also maj^nify 
the fact that even thi'sc is.sui's were settled by a body which had lone aeo eeased 
to exist as such. 1 refer to the Working; Ciimmitiee of thna’ years a^o whose life- 
time is limited and could not !)>' rehabiliialt'd at pleasure. Rut these are after all 
questioiiH at issue within the Coiii^ress with w'hich we are not eoncerned, except to 
note that the desire for enterinc: the Councils must lie very dominant indeed amonj^ 
a BFction of the Congressmen when they could diBpense with all such minor conven- 
tions and rules of jiroccdure and decide on the main issue. We congratulate them 
and welcome them hack to the less spectacular and more humdrum ivays of Parlia- 
mentary (Government which it has taken them fifteen years to realise as the only 
correct nnth in Toirwiip. 
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when confronted with the realities of the situation and workinj; within the limits of 
Parliamentary eonventions. We are relieved also to find that their activities will be 
diverted alonj^ constitutional channels and the temptations to lead astray the people 
of this country, and to make them sufFcr untold miseries and privations which it is 
to bear, will, to that extent, bo minimised, it is significant that 

while the leaders — whatever their temporary sacrifices may have been in the pur- 

suit of the propjramme of non-co-operation and civil disobedience— have generally 
been able to rally round the bulk of the rank and file to whom these sacrifices have 

been immeasurable, and who have been completely ruined, many a hearth has been 

rendered desolate, thanks to this policy of non-coperation. 

Ele(?tion Issues of Congkehs 

The Congress, in their manifesto, have made the rejection of the White Paper 
and the callintr of a Omstituent Assembly as the issues for the ensuinf^ Assembly 
election. It has also bc-cn stated by certain Conf^ress leaders that only (V)n|^ressmen 
are true Indians and they alone are entitled to represent and sp^ak for the country. 

The White Paper is no lonp:er an issue before the country as the Joint Parlia- 
mentary (bnimittee is now seized with the whole question. What their reeommen- 
tions are likely to be one cannot foretell and can only hope that prudence and 
political sa< 2 :aeity will dictate a policy of wise statesmanship to those at the helm 
of afl.urs in the interests alike of (Iroat llritflin and India, without bcine; influenced 
by the Diehard section there or in this country. 

The White Paper 

As re{z;arcls our attitude towards the White Paper, our position has been made 
clear by our represi'ntatives at the Round Table Conference and in the Le^^islatures. 
At the Second Round Table Conference a Hup:^estion was made that immediate 
inauj::uration of provincial autonomy may solve the jiroblem for the present. That 
su^f>;eHtinn was, however, rrjf'cted by the delegates representing this country and, 
as a member of the Justice Party, J expressed views, in no uncertain terms that 
if mere Provincial Autonomy were conceded without responsibility at the Centre, 
the scheme would be un workable and totally unacceptable to our Party. A clear 
realisation of what this implies and of how fndian problems are so inter-connected 
that there can he no riNil Provincial Autonomy without responsibility at the Centre, 
will 1)0 S(‘lf-cvjdent to all those who have followed the workiui; of the present 
constitution and the difficulties with which it is bristlini:;. Autonomous (iovern- 
mciit in llic provinces without responsibility at the Centre is a contradiction in 
tcrnis. We stand by the White Paper scheme as modified by the Joint Memoran- 
dum, I think i can safely anticipate this as the unanimous desire of this Con- 
fed eruli on. 

Proposal for a Constituent Assembly 

As rctz:ards the Constituent Assembly I am sure such a proposal is not 
^oiiitj to deceive any practical politician. Rejection of the Communal Award which 
IS implied in the rejection of the White Paper is not to advance the interests 

of the country. I know no community is comiiletly satisfied with the. Award. I 
need not, at this into the merits of that Award. The fact remains that 

we Were unable to solve the probl»*m ourselves, and we requesti'd His Majesty’s 
Government to solve it for us. The Premier undertook this thankless task and has 
removed the f^rcatest obstacle to constitutional proi^ress. Even a cursory p^lance at 
the Communal Award must convince every fair-minded Indian of the bona tides of 
the British Government, and when, to this, is added the further fact that the 

Premier himself has expressly stated that the Communal Award is a tentative one 

and that it would bo open to the communities lo arrive at a settlement and to 

claim that the settlement should replace the Communal Award when such is the 
tenor of the Premier’s statement, wo cannot too strongly condemn those critics who 
try to place the most unfair and mischievous construction on the Award as a whole, 
and who have tried to exploit the situation for their benefit without success, little 
realisinp how much they are to blame for not having, as men with political saga- 
city, tackled these problems successfully themselves. 

When real political power is being transferred into the hands of Indians it is 
but natural that the various minerities and interests should be apprehensive of 
what their future position would be in the body politic. It is therefore necessary 
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to provide for certain Rafej:^imrd8 to Hatisfy the minorities. Believe mo when I say 
that we can ^^et the flubstance of power only after we prove to the minorities that 
they have nothing to fear by a(!tnally working the new constitution and then 
demanding our birthright with a united voice. 

Justice Party’s Record 

If to-day wo have demonstrated to the world that Indians are capable of manag- 
ing their owm aflairs and if (he British (rovenimoiit are actively considering the 
grant of further reforms it is. J may state with jiardonable pride, duo in no small 
measure to the Buceeessful working of the Montford Reforms by the Justice Party. 
We are thcrifore entitled to pronounce our opinion on the constitutional problem 
now awaiting solution with greaUT authority than the Congress party who have 
always shirked rtisponsibilily . Diarchy, as its authors have confessed, is only a 
transitional nicasiire, and we have worked it, fully conscious of its limitations, to 
demonstrate our fitncHS for Belf-govcrnmont. Wo cannot stand still. No one can 
put back the hands of time. We must advance. Mere rejection of the White 
Paper w:thout showing an alternative will simply strengthen the hands of onr 
mn’inies the Diehards in England. If safeguards in the White I’apt^T have been 
Rtrc n/ihened from what has been conceded at, the Round Table Conference as a 
rrrusiiioaal rt’casure it is no small extent due to the talk of independence and 
iiic rv‘pno’ation of debts. For this the (congress should thank themselves. As a 
poti ioid parly wedded to constitutional methoJs, and standing for the attainment 
(>f yw'aj for India as a eomponent part of the British Empir<^‘, it is our duly - 
n(/ sound a note of warning that any scheme of reforms faiiuig short of our 
inmlmu’e demands would be disastrous to tdie interests of the Ivnpire. Extremistfj 
the;’? would be in all connlrK'S and th(‘y are irrecomulable. Any constitution that 
is not af'i'eotftble to the Justice Party and other parties who think alike— and they 
represent the great imijonfy of sane political opinion in this country-doomed to 
fail ai the very outset. 

Depressed Class Proelem 

!’ho creed of our Party has always been “political as W(‘ll as social justice’ 
and this brings me on to the question of the Depressed CJasses as they arc 
still unfortunately t(!rmed and for whose welfare and uplift our Party has all 
along stood and tried to do its level best during the oast seventeen years. The 
Justice Party has always stood for those eherishi'd idea which have been 
set before us by great leaders, !Sir Theagaraya vjhetly, Dr. Nair and the 
Raja of Paiiagal claim to be the eailiest and perhaps the. only f)(>liiicai I\arty in 
India that iiiu! put the problem of the Depressed Classes as one, of the main 
jiiunks of their jiolitical work in the country and the legihiaiurc. If to-day yor 
liiicl lh(! members of the de[)ressed and oppressed claBscb in the legislature of 
the land, in tin; mnnicipalilics and (he luca! bodies, in larger and larger num- 
bers, I respect '.ally claim that it, is due in a signal rocasnre to the stronii- 
ons fight put by our Party for remedying the disabilities and redressing the grie- 
vances of the Depressed Classes. Political advance must go hand in hand with social 
tmancipation and bi;iieve mo when I say that India can never attain to the full 
stature of self-government unless and until we are able to blot out this stigma of 
untouehability. We have done much and more remains to be done. We believe in 
a process of levelling up and it should be our earnest endeavour to work for the 
economic and social upliftmeut of our less fortunate brethreu until complete equality 
is attained. 

SELF'RrsrEUT M0VEME^^T 

] may here refer to a activity that has, in recent years, legitimately claimed 
a great deal of public attention, that is, to the part played by the Youth League 
and the ydf-Jicspect Movements in Southern India. These rnovementB have been 
Bubjecled to a great deal of criticism, much of which, however, is ill-founded and 
based on an imperfect understanding of the ideals' of these movements. As I un- 
derstand it, the tSell-Rcspeet movement stands for certain great ideals to ^mako 
Hinduism greater and more glorious than it was in the past, to rid it of all those 
absurdiiies which are the accretions of an unfortunate era of the past, and unite us 
in a solid federation so that all those who profess to follow the Hindu faith may 
feel that they ‘ are brethren following one of the most ancient and glorious 
religious of the world. No longer should the foreigner point his finger 
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of Bcorn at this or that particular phase of Hinduism which belies its cosmo- 

politan tendency by inflictinj^ ])cr80ual hardship on classes or communities. If 
a few youths in Ihcir exuberant enthusiasm have been carried away beyond 
the bounds of Iliiiduism it will not do to li^^ht shy of the new movements, 

but political wisdom and sagacity lie in taking them into our fold and 

guiding them aright along the paths of duly and rectitude. In every religion there 

is from time to time a reform movement which tries to bring back the pristine 
glory of the religion and makes it a(!ceptablo to all classes of men. If our great 
country is (o reach the cherished goal, the whole structure of our caste syslem must 
go completely. 

Our Tarty which is representative of all intercsls has naturally a great responsi- 
bility to discharge in reconeiiing apparently divergent inliTests and thus bringing 
into harmony these dillercnt intercsls for the greater benefit of the community. It 
IS a mailer for griihlicallon that a nieaHiire of a contentious nature vitally affecting 
the landholders and ryots has been salisfactonly settled and ])laced on tlv> Statute- 
Book. r take this oiiportnniiy of t xpressmg my sincere thanks lo the rejiresi'nla- 
tiv(s of bnih (dasses lor the statesmanlike manner in wliich they have faced the 
intricate issues and for the political wisdom tlu-y have shown m placing a satisfac- 
tory Holulioi! on the Statute-Book. To the landholders, I w'ould say tliat in the 
peace, contentment, prosjierity and happiness, of their tenantry lie their ])rosperity 
and hapjiiness, and it should be their constant endeavour even with sacnliccH, lo 
salisfy all the legitimate claims and hopi'S of their tenants. To ihosc who aiii 
tenant'^, may J venture to suggest that tliey will be following a wise policy if they 
will discard suspicion and distrust and base their demands on e(juality and justice, 
realising that the landlord has also a point of view which di'serves consideraliou ? 
In a frank recognition of the jirinciple that for the agricultural economy ol the 
land the landholder is as much a necessity as a coiiteuted peasantry lies the future 
prospirity of our eountry. I do hopi; that the hapjiy relationship thus created will 
be fostered and that tioth will continue to work iii unison and concord with each 
other for the grcatir bnicfit of all. Our jxiliiical oj)i)oiicnts have tried thi'ir utmost 
to misn'iu’eseiit tiie work of the l‘ar(y in this respect, but wo arc on sure ground 
as a study of the Bill as iuirodiKtcd in the (Jouucil, and as it was finally shaped 
by our Tarty, would show oi r claims are based on solid achievements. 

VVe iiavc liy our w'ork ir. this presidency proved lo the hilt that wo Nou- 
Brahmiiis can snouKlcr icspousihiliiy and carry on the administration in the larger 
interests of (ho country unnerved by cheap Ha'ircs from the usual unfriendly (piar- 
ters and unmoved by th'C campaign of misn'prescntalions and vilification which it 
is our lot to hear. jSfo one wlio lias woiked diarchy can he ignorant of its giave 
defcciH and when to that is added a financial ciisis of grave maguiliule, the discer- 
ning public, and especially those w'ho have some experienee of adniinisi rat ive 
ma'.teis, will rvulise the limitations and serious handicaps under vvhieli the Ministry 
have had to work. JCvmi tlie best oi schemes can lie shattered on tlie rock of 
financial iiupossihility. Representing as wu; do the agrieiiltural population of this 
piovincc, we felt that the n'lief of the prevailing acute agricultural disiress should 
iiave a first call on our finamual resources and many a scheme which was cdculatcil 
to expand the uatiou-huildmg acLivilies of the transferred deparlmcnlH had to he 
sacrificed. 

Tarty or Group System 

Congressmen have stated that there are only two parties in the counf ry~Gov- 
erninent and Congress. But I make hold to state that, with the advent of com|)leto 
provincial autonomy, there will be only two organised parties as far as this pro- 
vince is concerned, namely, the Congress and the .luslice. I/ct us realise that, the 
first essential for suceess and reaching our political goal is the united voice of the 
country. It is the duty of our J^irty to persuade the various religions sicts and 
communities to present a united front and bring the Hindu and Moslem, Christian 
and Arjya ISamajist, Brahman and non-Brahman, all to a common iilalform and 
and speak in unison. This is the great task helore us. In the inlerests of our 
country, I desire that you should realise the implications of provincial autonomy 
and how it should be worked. I think it would be most unfortunate if instead of 
a clear cut party syslem, opportunities were available for the formation of a 
ministry under a group system. Whether wc are in power or o[)po8ition, it would 
be against national interests to encourage or anyway countenance the group system 
which will work greater havoc than even diarchy. Time and again the cheap criti- 
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ciBin is levelled that oiir Party ia aectarian, and while we need not be fri(i:htened by 
aneh bo^^evs, 1 tliink ihc time li:n come when we should, consistcnly with our 
policy of equal juatiee and o|)|)ortunitiea to ail, admit all those who siibscnbo to 
any mental reservations, whateviT their community may be. If you look into the 
past hisiory of our I^irty, wc stood for communal electorates before the Montague 
Reforms ami when these were not conceded we were prepared to accept reservation 
of scats in joint cleclorates. Jfaviiifr woiked this system for ten years we ourselves 
have voluntarily slated before the tSimon Commission that wc did not want any 
HiK'h reservation and that we had organised ourselves siiflicienlly to do away with 
such safej.!;uanls. d'he m-xt clian^e when it comes would lead us naturally to the 
])ropoHal contemplated. 1 need hardly emiihasisc the fact that the creed is unalterable. 
We stand iiy that creed more eonviiieed than ever before of its essential nceessity. 

Oiir ideal is simiile— wo wish to hi; hi onr country what other nations are in 
theirs, and as Indians, we are detiTinined to rise to the full stature of manhood 
and carve for onr own ]\loth(Tland a place alik(> honourable and beneficial to us. 
That ideal cannot be ehan;j:(‘d but consistently wuth that ideal wc are prepared to 
eo-operatc to work in amicable nRilioiihliip to extend the hand of fellowship to 
those who will work in liarmony ami peace with us alike for the ^lory of our 
country and the mutual beuetit and jirospenty of each other. 

I ’Jt A TTI ( ' A L Rea LITl ES 

]hit ttd" ideal that we have set before us does not blind us from appreeiatinc; 
Ih'' praetnal reidilies of the situation, and it is here that our I'ariy can play a 
biiq^e part in oHeiin^ a sound lead and in steering clear of op})OHite extrerm'S uf 
-•ondiie . Ah » can visualise the liitnrc the p^reatest need of the country is nndy> 
iiiiHv m ('ss(iit’aR, and it is here that we liav(' provi'd ourselves as ]iraetie:d 
stall smei.. d'here are other j)oIilical bodies which ha^e, in the name of unity, 
criHled greater discord, jiroduced susjneion ami distiust by their pusillaninious 
attitude and liave turn' and apiin (piitc unnee('ssarily and as unw’isely roused 
b'clin^^H 'of jealousy, doubt and dismay w ben, with ordinary prudence and human 
syiiijia'hy ami undeislandini:, much of this bitterness could be avoided. Revolu- 
tions ami the dark shadow of tiTrorism that now stare tliron^rh a nei^hljourin^ 
province are alien to our soil, to our very reli|;ion and milture, and find no place 
in onr ^’r(*ed. if the history of the worlil is read ar'^hf, eveiy one with a vision 
and willi a certain amount of political instinet, will easily realist; that no ^»:reat 
nation ever attained eminence by siieh unfortunate met bods which are calculated 
to undermine the best interests of the nation and which are incapable of jiroducin^ 
any positive results. 

F l :TU it K Olt ‘ ; A NIC A T ION 

d'his biinfi;-' me on to the most important jiart ol iny address. This time next 
year w(' an' all lookiii;^^ forward to the inaue’uration of ^;!ci!l. eonsiil mioiial <*hanf^«'s 
and perhajis we ^llall be in tin' tlrois of a m.>meiif<<ns ^-'('mral election, tin' like of 
which has mu, so far been witni'ssnd in India. j'\ir tlii; first time a lar^o* virgin 
ilcctorale is lo be rop( d in for peliMcal purpusi'j-, an eh'ctoiate wdiieh has certainly 
not bi'cn traimid to the jiropcr discharfre of their jn ivi]eji:<'H till now. I hose who 
are iiiteri'stid in the safe i^nvernin^ of this country and in the constitutional 
advaiinimiit of this juesuKiicy, — and 1 venture to think none are more interested 
than our own J’arly— musr neccHsanly lake all stejm possible to see that the vir^dii 
(lectorate is ediieaicd jdone; jiroper hues, such that they rai^ht discharge their 
duties in Ihi' best interests of th(3 country. J'o get into contact woth the greatly 
increased electorate to find suitable candidates h^r the huiidicd and odd constituen- 
cies, IS not going to be an easy task for us, in the situation in which we are now 
])Iac(d. No country, no ]»arty for the matter of that can liope to tackle such great 
lU’oblems witliout party organisation and without party funds behind it for bucccbs- 
fully facing the lu.uiifvild issues with which wc will be conironted within the near 
ini nil'. Wc should not. rest on onr oars. I fed that to-day, more than ever, the 
country ncids a parly sncli as onr own, to withstand the onslaughts of heterodox 
ideas and revolni lonary thought, and it is as much in the interests of our own 
parly— that 1 plead for an intensive campaign in the next few months such that 
when tile fruit of ])rovineial autonomy is within our groups, it may not be plucked 
away by dissijialed energies, it is absolutely necessary for ns to hold conferences 
in every district to evolve a programme that will he in the best interests of the 
masses and to work on such lines. 
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SOCIALISTS AND THE CONGRESS 

Oil the ovo of iho holdin*:; of tho Indian National Ooni^rofla at Ronilmy, a moolinii; 
ci the ioadiiiL^ ( 1 )n/;r hh S .calisfK was In ).| at, HiMiarcH.on Iho 30tb. S.’plember 1934, Mr. 
Samiiunianniifl pn'HKlini^. Twonty-fonr ddcpoilcR from Ttdiii, Itihar, U. V., 

Bombay, M aharash; ra, Ajim'r, (^'iilral ProvincoH and Olkal affondi'd (In; mcctinf!;. 
After lively diKcussioijs lastmir for six hours, impoiiant rc'soliihoiis as to the 
attitude to lie atiopted l)v thi' (lon^rcsH Soaidists nyarilmij^ tin' Assembly elections 
and the ataajptaiiee of ofliees c>n Conp^ress ore, iniHalioiiH, were iiassi’d. 

^ Amoiiir those pr(;sent at th-' meetin<^ w<*rc Dr. D. Sdva ((A P.) ]\Ir. P.. V. Sinha 
fliehar), Mr. Mahani (Itnubay), Messrs Naremlradeva and Sriprakasa tP. P.), Mr, 
Shankcrlal fDilbi), Mr S. M. A. doslii ( Maharashtr.i) Mr. (Dinrli's Maseeranhas 
(Bene;!il), Mr. Asawa (Ajmere), and Mr. Navakrishiia (''haiiilhnri (Ulkali, 

The rneetiiie: sat h!) S-dO p, m. and adjourned till the ne.xt day to resume 
diseussiou cm Air. (_} indhi’s [iropo.sals rc'eardine; the couslilulion of the Oontrress, 
ii transpired that duriii!^ the diseussiou on Mr, fJ.andlii's proposals, 
Bombay Socialists who had Ih'i-u to Mhirdlia and had a talk with Mr. (iaiidhi, 
conveyed t,o liie meeiiuo Mr. (landhi's messae;'\ It was stated Mr. (Jandhi mieht 
press his proposal la e:ardi.i}.'; the lesiriciiipe: of Ihi' number of delee;ates to tlie Indian 
National Poii}.M’eHs, but he Avas not e:oinn to press his fO’ojAosals in eoimeetion with 
eompulsory Kpiiiniiifr and creet,. In view of this assni.oice, some mimihers Ihonjiht 
that Air. (iaiulhi s statement sh uld not he eonsidered but after some diseussion it 
was decide ^l to ^ove c'\i)r('SsiOii to the S)(*ialist viiovs on it and a eommitteo of 
three members was appointed to draft aiesolutiun for consideration on the next day. 

PrsoiJiTfONS 

The fcllowitip; amoipj; other rcsolnt ons, were passed : — 

‘‘The ine('tinjjj of ch'lc^atcs of th(! Ih’ovineial (tm^rrciSs Socialists’ Parties is of 
opinion that the ])rt-Sfut, parliamentary activity of the Contrrt'ss, in contesting the 
clechons to the Ij iiisluive Asstmihly, is not of sneh a nature as to intensify nr 
fnriher the sirue^ile for National Indi'peiideneo aeamst British Imperialism. This 
nx'Ctiiie; feels that. Hiich aet.ivily eonsiiuiies, on the contrary, a drift towards sterile 
coiu’titutionalisni, Avhieh has alrtaidy involved demoralisation and compromisi' with 
elements, unbeluviii^ either in eoniplete indt'pendence or direct action and which 
is bound to lead to complete abandonment of the strneelc for indeiamdeiice and 
comjHomise with P.rilish 1 mjxTiabsm. This nieelinn; cjilh upon nu'mhm’S of l\m- 
f;ress Socialist I’arties (1) to deelinc nommahon as Ooiifrri'ss or indejamdent candi- 
d,ates for the Assemhly chclion and to withdraw tluai candidate, if alnaidy nomi- 
nated and (2) to dceline to smwe as members of pailiamcnrary boards, central or 
provincial, or any eoiumittees for the electoral eumpaiun. 

“This meeting of the dt legates of Piovineial Done;n'SS Socialist Partic'S is of 
opinion that no member of the (Joiiirress Socialist Party should heeomc an ollice- 
bearer of any Don^ress oru;aiusation except (1) where the Jiarty is in a majoritv, 
or (2) where the or{:;aiusalion eoiKMumed has resolv-id to carry out tlie Ibiriy’s 
immediate programme of the All-India (km^rross Soeiuli-t Party and the Socialist 
Party pvis jirevioiis permission to ae.ci'iit olliee and calls upon those Don^rcss 
Socialists, who are oflice-bcarcrs in any e-oiijj;rcss organisation, except such as those 
indicated above, to resign their oflicais. 

''This meeting of the delegates of Provincial Congress Socialist Bartics'Vondcmns 
the formation of the so-called Nationalist Parly on the issue of (he Communal 
Award as eommunidist and an(i-nali»mai and thus started a futile controversy over 
an issue, which is of no importance to the masses and distracted attention from 
the real task of their emancipation from exploitation. This meeting is of opinion 
that all attempts to solve the comraunul problem has been, on the whole, on the 
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falbe IjaHiH of rccop:nilion of rip:htH bOonpinK lo r('li^::ious {groups and this meeting; 
is of opinion that the problem can efleciively he liquidated only by clarifying; the 
strii/^';le for the economic emancipation of the inasrses. 

‘ Ihis mcetiuj; of the delegates of Jh’ovineial Congress Socialist Parties is of 
opinion that the resolutions passed by the Woikin^^ Committee of the Indian 
National Con^^rcss at Bombay and later at Benares concerning class war and the 
advocacy of the confiscation of properly are nnculied for and misleading, 'ibis 
meeting claims that class war and advocacy of confiscation of property are not 
inconsistent, in any way, with the Conf;rcSfl creed,’’ 

Second Day — Ist. October — Gnndiji’s Proposals 

Idle Commiticc ivhich was appointed last ni^ht in this connection reported to 
the meeting this mornine; that it was unnecessary to discuss Mr. Gandhi s proposals 
in view of the information received re;;ardin^ Mr. Gandhis intenlions. Eventually, 
consideration of the pioposals was diopped. According lo ])rivalc talks in Socialists’ 
('ii'cies it appears eeitain that Mr, Gamllii does not now intend to press his proposals 
rc^aiciiiq; t]u' yarn franehiBe and the ftQn;.>;iess creed in the forthcoming Bombay 
HC!-s!on of the Indian (tonj;rcsH. 

'fhe ntoetmt:, stront^ly eondimncd the H]>irit and action of the Recejition (^omm’.lteo 
<.t the tmlian Con^ri'ss in refubin^ the C-on|;rcss pandal fur the use of the All-India 
GoijgresH hoeialisl Conference. 

GUJRAT CONGRESS SOCIALIST PARTY 

TliP tinjarat C’lin^^ress Socialist Ifarly at a me('tin»^ laid at vMiniedabad on the 
2nd. October 1934 jtassed resolutions condemnin^^ the aetnilii's of the (3on/,''i'ess 
Parliiimeniai y Hoard and the Nationalist l*.irly, a^'eordiiii; to them it involved 
a compromise with the Imperialist Government and inildlerene(> lo the true iutercRts 
of the workers and peasiuits. .Anolhi'r resolution (ondvmned the repressive policy 
of the Government and the IChadi franehisi' in tin* (’on^ress constiLiUion, an 
prcvuutiii^ peasants and workers from juiniiq; the Con^eress. 


ANDHRA CONGRESS SOCIALIST PARTY 

The Working (ilommillee of the Andhra Provincial Gofitqi'flR Socialist Parly m''t 
atOneoU’ on tlu’ 9th. October 1934, with Mr. 7>. S'. J?juiiusf/i, r'-'Siflcnt, in ibe 
chair. IMchbrs Ban^n, Sheikh (Jalib S.iheb, ,1, Ram;di’i;;aiah and Dr. K. Iv. Narasimha 
Kao. etc. wire amon^ those* ]u’CHcnt. 

4'h(' Cknnmitti ‘ ]iaRScd by a majority a resolution to the cff'ct that hav iiut consi- 
dered the Benares risolutiou ol the AH-lndia Gon^rrc.ss Socialist Party Working; 
Committee, this Ctommiltee re'solvi'd that such of its mi iubeis, as hail been set up 
for the Assembly or local Icf^islal urcs or local bodi' S ‘should continue to discharj^e 
their fiiiictions and dnli(;s as such, and try to i)ropa<;ato the fundamental principles 
ol socialism thi' 0 ii<.>h those bodies. 


DELHI CONGRESS SOCIALIST PARTY 

At a meeting of the Workitu; Gommittce of the Provineial Socialist Parly, held 
at Delhi on the 6th. October 1934 under the presidcntslnp of Professor mdrn, the 
follow iii|; amoiif; other resolutions, were passed 

Resolved that ns the resolutions passed at the Benares Gonfercnco were of a 
recommendatory natuic for the Bombay session that no action be taken on the 
resoliiMon re^ardine; the holding of ofliecs in any Con/;rcs8 organisation till the 
Bombay session. 

Resolved that the Socialist Party as a party should take no part in the Assembly 
election campaign, but individual members »vill be free to take part in the eleetion 
campai^u of the Parliamentary Board. 



The All India Socialist Conference 

The open srsRion of the All-India Socialist Conffrcnco was held on the 2Ut 
October 1934, at 3 p. m. at Heady Money Terrace, Worli, Tninbay. 

About 150 delepjateH from all parte of India attended, ineludinp; Dr. Kam 
Manohar Lai Lohia and Mr. MascarenaR of ilenfi:al, Mr. F. il. Aneari of Delhi, 
Mr. daiprakafih Narain of Hehar, Swaini S mipurnanand and Mr. IMohanlal (Jautani 
of the UniU'd ProvinecR, Dr. Kuniik of Poona, Mr. J. Miikherjee of Allahabad, 
Mr. r. K. Pillai of Madras, Mr. A. Pattawardluui of Maliarashtra and Mr. S. A. 
Prelvi, Mr. M. H. Masani and Mrs. Kamaladcvi Chattopadhyaya of Pombay, and 
Mr. P Y. DeRh})ande of Amraoti. 

The proceedinp;H of the tlonferencf^ were mark'al by a novel departure from eon- 
venMoufil practiees aHsoeiatcd with functiouH of this kind. The Conference had no 
JTesident elected in advance as iB the eafic Milh other Conferenea'B and the dele- 
^oites preBciit were called upon at the outset of the proceeding's to elect their own 
Chairman. 

Welcome Address 

Weleomin^^ tbe delegates to the Conference, Mr. Purshotfaindiis Tricumdas, 
Chairman of the Keeepiion Committee, said 

^'Dnrinp: its evolution, the (lon^ress has passed tliroii^h many a crisifl, par- 
ticularly when the younger or bokhr spiriis were iryin;:; to dra^ it at a pace which 
was too fast for the then leadership and nlthou<i:h a stej) i'onvard was Sinnelimes 
delayed by older hands, it was never prevented. Out of every crisis of tin; naturo 
the Ihn^Tesa has conn' out stronger and healthier and more broad-based or^na- 
uisatioii than before. The Ooni^o’css is fjoin^ thronpjh one of thi'se crisis to-day. It 
is this fact winch makes our meeting histone. 

‘AVo represent to-day the elements who, havinj!; fou^;ht for nearly three years 
and havinp" lealised the limitatioiiB, both ideological and oi^iamsiitional, inside that 
;::rcat body, are askin^^ for eieur(r understanding of the nature of national stnif^^lc 
so that we may not allow weaknesses which were n-vealtd dunnp; the last four 
yi'ars to eontiiiue to hamper oiir march forwaul. iMistakes are made even by the 
wisest and most fore-si^^hicd, but is wisdom also to admit and to profit by those 
errors ? An ostnch-like policy of shiittii)^ your eyes and prctcndinf^ that all is 
well has never done any ^ood to anybody. 

As the result of the two stru^^dea. we realised that our failure to aeliievo 
indefienderiee was not due to any lack of (tfort on the jiarl. of those who joined 
ihe Hiru^^de, nor to tin’ {('eline; of tiredness on the part of these woikers, as the 
lYnmess leaders would fain iiave us believe. 

Put to su^^i^eal that the elimination of that domination would end our ills and 
lesloro to us Pam Paj is a ^rciss misleading of the Situaiion, for the foreif^n domi- 
nation mi^^ht go yet griiuling poverty must remain if the tiansfer of iiower is to 
result in the more political democracy. 

‘Tt is this realisation that > has ' brought about the organisation of the So- 
cialist oiiiinon within the Congress and is mainly responsible for our meeting here 
to-day. 'J'o those who still hug belief in sentimental apjx'als ns a result of their 
inability and failure to diagnose the nature of weakness, the Socialists appear to ho 
splitting the Congress. They try to make capital out of this argument and attempt 
tolprejudiee the uniformed sections of the Congress against the Boeialists. They 
aj)peal to us sometimes in plaintive terms to preserve the National solidarity. 

‘'The plea of national solidarity boils down to undoing anything which ofTends 
against the prejudices of these classes. The Socialists feel convinced that by 
reason of inevitalile and inherent eontradietion and eoidlict between the 
interests of landholding and capitalist classes on the one hand and the masses 
on the other, no single appeal which can satisfy both ;po8Kessing few and exploited 
many is possible and the Hocialists are theretore rightly asking the Congress to 
choose between the few and many. 

‘*We are confident that the path we have chosen, although calculated to ofl’cnd 
certain numerically ineiguifieant classes, is the path which leads us to better iinder- 
staiiding of the problem, a path which if followed will make the Congress really 
and truly an organisation of the nation.'^ 
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ConfinuinjE!:. Mr. TricumdaR Raid, ‘'While making it clear that speaking perso- 
nftlly, T am not opposed to the utilisation of the Legifilatures, T feel that such an 
activity should be subsidiary to the niaflR organisation in the country. The 
Legislatnres msy be utilised as platforms of propaganda for the 'furtherance of 
our activity outside and must be based on a programme which is tSoeialist in out- 
look and action. The present parhamentary programme is far removed from thiR. 
Jt is meant to provide a platfotm to those elements who had hardly ever had 
Htrong faith in the method of direet action, lioth the programme and personnel of 
the OongrcHH Parliamentary Hoard are of such a nature that the acccjitance of the 
Parliamentary pidicy liascd on the present programme will mean the handing over 
of the Congri'SB to forces of ri'-acjion. We shall strive every nerve to prevent such 
a catastrophi'. ]f the pri'sent Parliamentary piogramme is accepted, the Congress 
will be turning its back on the goal of Independence as a rfsult of the Constituent 
Asst'mbly winch they hope to force the Pritish Covernment to concide. 

‘Tndependcncc can never come as the result of gift or compromise and if it docs 
it will l)t' of a vcrii'ty of the Creek gilt to Trojans. Independence will only be won 
by out determination and our strength. This Indepiuidenee for whieh we want to 
fighl mnsi tie real Independence for the masses. This kind of Indepeiidenee cannot 
be i.:*hi('V('d as the result of (compromise, with P.ritain, because Pritain is the bul- 
vark ( f ( a)>i\a\lFm and imyieriabsm. The indcYicndcnce whuh wdl result in the 
ti.oi.hiVr o! power to the mas^cR must mean, it we are to be honest, complete sevt* 
ram-e ot ilidish connection." 

IdtefTing ‘0 llic task which lii's ahead of them, Mr. Trienmdas said : ‘The work f f 
<r,e Coi >o<M;i!is! J’arty will not he coniined solely to the conversion of the 

Coimrf'.-H, the oinr task is (he organisation of workers and p( asaiils..’' 

Ml. 'iiieumdas concluded, ‘'(’)ur ('onference is going to be histoiic because, it is 
g''t.'ig to ’I'eate for the first time within the Clongress an oigaiiised opinion bas< d on 
eertam piimiples which unless chMiily understood will keep us away from Tiirna 
Hw’ar.ii wLfif'in there will lie no domination of any foreign yiower, no ex])l()ilation 
of tlie inasHtf by elasHcs. That we shall meet with opposition, I have no doubt. 
That \v{‘ shall have (o ova reome obstaelcs which seem insnja'rahle to some, 1 recognise. 
Pill, 1 fed confident that if we work with the goal in front our obstacles and 
('ppof'itun im-Uad of deterring ns from our task will add greater zest to our 
rfforts. 1 also fial confident that unless we lose heart, and I do not think it likely, 
viclniy will be onrs.'^ 

S(!)i]])uniaii./t'/>d, who was' unanimously clecbd dhaitrnan, did not deliver 
any presidential address and proeeedial direct to deal with the agenda fixed for the 
day. Aft('r the report, cd the Organising Secretary of the Al'-lndia (Anuircss 
Socialist Party was read, the Oonf(‘rence iirneeeded to deal with iho consideration 
(>f the draft const itiition and programme of the Parly submitud by the Diaft Com- 
mittei', which was accepted with minor alterations. 

Constitution of the Parly 

The ennstitution of the Socialist Party as drafted by the Diafling Committee 
a])pointed at the I’atna Confiicnee. was considered at great length. 

Mr. lUitliivala (Ponibny) moved that instead of having the object of the Party 
as achuvenunt of Complete Indi'peiidenei', it should further he (xplamed by adding 
the words “in the sense of ti-tal separation fiom tlie Piitish Empiri*". He also 
iirg(d that the object of the j^arfy should he the ( s'ablishment of a woikers’ and 
])rasantH’ republic iiislead of a Society as in the diaft eonslitntion. Mr. Patliw’ula 
ex})laiiied that the woids ‘•C'onijilete jndependence" had undergone so many changes 
in its detinilion, in the com sc of the last few years, that it was diflicult for any 
one to deline it at, present. He, Iht'refore, proposid to make their objict absolutely 
clear by the addition of the words he suggested. His objection to a {Socialist 
society was that such society may a Socialist f^tate with a dictator. India did 
not want a Hitler or a MuBsohni, but wauled power in the hands of the massee. 

Speaking on behalf of Mr. Jayapral'ash , Stcrctary of the Drafting Committee, 
Mr. ^Ja}!sa7n (Pombay), accepted jiart of Mr. Patliwahds amendment by agreeing 
to all the words “in iho sense of total separation from the Pritish Empire’', after 
tlie words, “Cornj'lcte Independence’ . Mr. MasBuni pointed out that the addition 
of this ( lause fnltilled completely the ohjeet of the mover of the amendment and 
added that bocialiBt v^ociety better explained their objective than the amended 
expression. 
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After a keen debate, Mr. Batliwala’s ainendoient was lost and Mr. JaypraJeash^s 
amendment carried. 

The conditions for membership of tho Party inter alia stated that the Party 
shall consist of members of the Indian National Congress, who arc not members 
of any communal orpjfuiisation or politic.al organisation, whose objects were incon- 
sistent with that of the party. An amendment was moved that every member 
should subscribe 5,000 yards of yarn annually for membership. The amendment 
met with considerable opposition, speakers referring; to the unfavourable reception 
^iven to a similar proposal put forward by Mr. Gandhi himself. The amendment 
was lost. 

jSy another amendment it was decided that there shall be aflilialed to tho Con- 
gress a Socialist party in every Coiif^ress province, including Indian States. The 
four anna levy for membership of provincial parties was reduced to one anna, it 
was further decided that disiuphiiary action against members and ])rovincial parties 
could be taken by tho ICxecuiive Council, fiy a two-thirds majority. 

Tho plan of action as laid down in the draft constitution was accepted with 
filit^lit alteration. Jt required the Party to work within the National Coni^ress, 
with a view to securing]: its acceptance. The object and programme of the party 
would be (he organisation of and the entry into peasants and labour unions for 
the purpose of participating in and developing the day to day economic and poli- 
tical struggle of peasants and workers and of creating a powerful mass movement 
for the achievement of independence and socialism, active opposilion to all impe- 
rialist wars and utilisation of such other crisis for the intcnsilication of the national 
struggle, refusal to enter at any stage into negotiations of coiiBlitulional issue 
with the Ilritish Government and convening, after the capture of power, of a 
CLmstitiicnt Assembly for (he purpose of formulating a (.kmstitiition for India. 

A few rninuics before adjournment for tea, a party of Communist demonstrators 
drove in a lorry to the Ready Money Mansion, wherein tho Conference wa.s pro- 
ceeding, shouting lioycott slogans against the Congress Socialists. 

The Socialists’ Conferei'cc adjourned till ,S a. m the next day. The draft consti- 
tution was completely passed, whereafter the All- India Congress Socialist Conference 
was formally inaugurated. The election of oflife-hcarers was the last item on the 
agenda, and Mr. Jayaprakash Narain was elected General Secretary of the Party. 


Second Day — 22nd. October — Resolutions 

OlUtAKJSATlON OF WOKKEUS 

The open session of the Socialist Conference met to-day and adopted the rosolu- 
tiui detiuing Independence as India’s goal as passed by the Subjects Committee. 

The resoluiion dernied clearly what Socialists meant by the expression “Indepen- 
dence” “Independence must mean the estahlishtnent of an independent State, 
whori'in power is trunsferred to the prochu-ing masses and sueli an objective involves 
refusal to compromise at any stage, with Ilritish Imperialism”. 

The (k)nference, after a debate, also passed the resolution defining the fuuda- 
mciital rights as adopted by the Subjects Couunittec. 

Tim other rcsolntions adojited by the Conference were as follows: 

“I'his Conference is of the opinion that to enable the masses to appreciate what 
“Swaraj” as conceived by the Congress will moan to them it is desirable to state 
the position of the Congress in a manner easily iinclcrstandable by them, fn order 
to end tho exploitation of the ma.sscs, political freedom must include the real econo- 
mic freedom of tho starving millions. The Congress, therefore, declares that tho 
future conslitution of the Indian State shall be based on the following fundamental 
principles (—transfer of all power to the producirig masses ; tho development of tho 
economic life of the country to be planned and controlled by tho State ; the Sociali- 
sation of tho key and principal industries, e. g., steels, cotton, jute, railways, 
shipping, mines, banks and public utilities ; the organisation of Co-operatives for 
the production, distribution and credit in tho un-socialised section of the economic 
life ; the State monopoly of foreign trade ; the elimination of princes and landlords 
and all other classes of exploiters ; tho re-distribution of land to peasants ; the 
encouragement and promotion of Co-operative farming with a view to ultimato 
collectivisation of all agriculture in tho country; the liquidation of debts owing 
by the peasants and workers ; tho State shall provide work to every able-bodied 
adult» and social insurance against unemployment, old age, sickness, accident, mater- 
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nity etc. ; to cvnryono according to hifl needs to he the ultimate basifl of distribu- 
tion of economic jz:oodH ; ihere shall be adult franchise which shall be on a functional 
basis ; (he Slate shall neithf*r support nor discriminate between relip;ious nor rcco^j- 
nise any distinction based on caste or community ; and the State shall not discri- 
minate between sexes. 


WoiiKRRs’ Demands 

“The Conference is also of the opinion that the daily struggles of the workers, 
peasants and the other expioited masses for their immediate economic political 
demands arc an inte(!:ral part of the strn'!:(^le for Indciiendenee. The Conference, 
ihercfor(\ resolves that the workers and peasants and other exploited classes should 
be organised for the irnuKjJiate realisation of the following: amonp; other demands : — 
freedom of speech and of the Fress ; freedom of association and combination ; the 
repeal of anti-natKjnal and anti-Jabour laws ; the release of all political i)riHoncrs 
and prisonerH detained without trial; the instalment of all farmers and peasants 
dej)rivetl of their lands owdn^^ to their partieipation in the movement for natioriHl 
ind(‘pendenee ; free and eomjmlsory primary education and liijuidation of adult 
illiteracy , drastic reduction by at least bO ])er cent in the military expenditure 
of the (jfOvernmc'nt of India ; mnnieipalisation of public utilities ; the control of 
iisnr}’ diieet or indirect; a steeply ^laduated tax on ail incomes including incomes 
frum a}^ri»nUural sources above a fixtal minimum; ^^radualtd death-duties; freedfUii 
from serfdvim and conditions borderin^^ on serfdom ; the ritcht to form Fnioris to 
rtrike aod to picket ; compulsory rec()e:nition by employers of the worker’s Lnior* , 
a liriip wa|.0', aO-iiours’-W'eek and liealthy rjiiarters and eonditions of work ; eijiial 
lOr eijual work : weekly paynuaits of wages wherever demanded ; iiiHunuK-e 
agiue.B* um'miiloynient, Hieknoss, accident, old-age, etc., one month’s leave every 
yea) W’ilh full ])ay to all workers and 2 months’ leave with pay to women workt'rs 
during maternity ; provision against empioyment of children of school-going age in 
factories anU women and children in underground mining and hazardous occupations ; 
e,liminatiou of landlordism in Zamiiuiuri and Talukdari areas ; abolition of all 
feudal and semi-feudal levies on the peasantry; encouragement of co-operative 
farming : introduction of scientifii*- agriculture indebti'diiesB and arrears of rent, 
establishment of land mortgage banks to grant cheap credit to the peasants ; com- 
plete exemption from rents and taxes of all ])caKanl8 with uneonomic holdings ; 
Hubslantial reduction of rent and land revenue; and freedom from attachment in 
the execution of rent or money decrees of homestead, agricultuial resources and 
that portion of peabants holding which is just sutlieiont to nuiiulain au average 
peasant’s family. 

''ITiis Coiifei(‘nce considers that in view of the international situation and dangf-r 
of a sudden outbreak of a war, in which the British Empiie may be involved, it 
ii necessary for the Congress to dc'clare its opposition 'o participation by iudiu 
in any war in which the British (Jovernnient may be involved and to undertake 
forthwith the preparation of the entire Indian Nation to resist actively the utilisa- 
tion of Indian men, money and resources for the purposes of such a war snd 
lo utilise such crisis for securing Hwaraj. 

“Inasmuch as the fiidian tStates constitute a principal political and military 
support to the British Imperialism and a source of feudal backwardness and 
reaction, this Conference declares that the abolition of the rule of the Indian 
I’rinccB alone can assure the eoraplele Independence for the whole of India and 
invites the people of the Indian States to light side by side with the people of 
liritish India in the struggle for Independence. 

“This Conference is of the opinion that no member of a Congress Socialist Party 
liecome an oflicc-bcarer bi any Congress orgauisalion except where the organisation 
conccrind has resolved to carry out the Party’s immediate programme of work aa 
indicated in the draft programme of (he All-India Congress Socialist Party and 
the Executive Committee of the Provincial Socialist Party gives previous 
permission to accept ollice and calls upon those Congress Socialists who arc oflice- 
bearers in any organisation except such as those indicated above to resign their 
office. 

“This Conference condemns the formation of the so-called ‘National Party’ on the 
issue of the Communal Award as a communalist and anti-National move which 
has stinted a futile controversy over au issue which is of no importance to the 
masses and which has distracted attention from the real task of their emancipation 
from exploitation. 
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Communal Ploblem 

‘'This Contorcnoc is of opinion that all attempts made so far to solve the com- 
munal problem, inelndinp; those made by the <.\>iifj;ress and the position taken up 
by the Congress Working Committee on the question have been on wholly false 
basis of recof^oiilion of the ripdits belongin^ij to the religious p;roup8 and is therefore 
of opinion that the problem can effectively be liquidated only throup:h the Btrup;p;le 
for the eeonomic emancipation of the masses. 

^‘This Conferenee is of 0 ])inion that the resolution pas ed by the Working!; 
Committee of the Indian National Conp:re8S at Ilombay and later at Benares con- 
cerniiv;- the eonliKUition of jno])erty viere uncalled for atid inisleadin^^. 

“This ConfcKiice claims that partici])ation in class war and advocacy of expro- 
priation of property are not inconsistent in any way with the Conp;ress creed. 

‘ This Conference takes note of the conciTted attempts of the rip;ht winjj; to take 
liack the (.Jonj^ress to the old discredited fiath of constitutional agitation and to 
convert it, mto an instrument of the Jndian upper classes in their bar^^ains with 
the British Imperialism. 

“'J'his Cuiif(‘rence is emphatically of the opinion that these attempts run counter 
to the creed of the (a'n<_';ress and to the fundamental principles and policies it has 
been following-; since 1020. 

“This (k)iifcrcnce, therefore, resolves to resist lliesc attempls and to rescue the 
C’cmtucss from th(' hands of the rie:ht win^; by ediicatinp^ and orp:ani8iiqj: the rank 
and lilc on the basis of a elear-eiit propo’amme of national revolution and also 
resolves to earr> on a consistent profia^Miida for the exposure of the reactionary 
aims, policies and protiramme of the ri;ii;hL winp;. 

Pa tj a a m en tab y a ( 'Ti vrrrE.s 

“This Conference is of opinion tliat the rarliamentary activities eonduetod in 
the name of tlie Jiid'an National Congress shall lx* based on the theory of tho 
revolutionary use of tlu; JiC/j^islatiires with the followirij; as its essential jiritieiples ; 

(J) The (ton/j^resH eandidaie shall _e:o to the L'‘^islaf ures as the representative of 
the ex))I()it('d masses of India and in no oIIkt capacity ; 

(2) 'Itic Ldirl lament ary acti^ity inside tin* Ecposlatures shall be closely linked up 
with the activity of the exjiloited masses ouisule, earned on the basis of their 
immediate econumie dt niaiid : 

(A) Every issue coming up before the Legislatures shall be approached and 
dealt with ftoni tho point of view, the economic and political emancipation of tho 
masses, forming the only ciiteiion ; 

(dj The least betrayal of the cause of the exploited masses shall forthwith meet 
with expulsion and merciless exposure; 

Ob) No selected Congress candidate shall accept Ministerial ofhees because ; 

(a) The legislative, executive and judicial machinery, present and forthcoming, 
IS the creation of British Imperialism and is intended solely for the purpose of 
facilitating and iiUensifying the. exploitation of the Indian masses ; 

(b) The acceptance of Minislerial olliccs will ereate. a dangmons illusion that the 
Imperialistic olate Maidiinc can he .ntilistd for the good of the masses, while its 
essential structure is so designed ns to automatically result in their exjiloilation ; 

(c) A mass organisation that stands for coni])l('te indeiKaidenee as its immediate 
objective must necessarily remain in oiiposition until complete independenee is an 
accomplished fact ; 

(d) The economic and ])olitical emancipation of the masses is incompatible with 
Imperialist and Capitalist stincturc of the IState and society ; 

(ej Whereas the decision of the All-India Congress Committee at Patna for con- 
testing the present Assembly election is not on the lines indicated in the past, tho 
decision be rescinded and the Congress candidate he withdrawn ; 

(f) This Conference calls upon the rrovineial Bocialist Party to take diBei])linary 
action against such of the members as may contravene the basis of this resolution. 

Uei'rehsive Policy Condemned 

‘‘This Conference of the All-India Congress Socialist Party emphatically con- 
demns the campaign of repression and terror now being conducted by the British 
Imperialism in India in the form of special legislation in Bengal under which death 
penalty can be inflicted for minor otreiices, a virtual regime of martial law can be 

38 
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CBtabliBhrcl over the whole clifitrictR, thousands of people detained without trial and 
many other ontrafrea in deelaririfj: illc^^al the Naiijavau Bharat ^abha, Khudai 
Kidmatgai’fl and the Fiinjab Kisan HabhtiH. 

“IhiH Conference coudemna the action of the Travancore, Baroda, Rewa and 
other Native Stales which have taken repressive measures against the Congress, 
Labour or Slates’ people’s organisations and movements. 

‘Tn view of the urgent necessity of carrying forward the fight for Independence 
and jireventing the further spread of demoralisation, it is resolved that the Congress 
Socialist Parly shall forthwith commence woik with the object of putting its pro- 
gramme into (fleet, irrespective of the acceptance or rejection of its programme by 
the Indian National Congress. 

“For this purpose, tin; (Vmgress Socialist Party desires to act in co-operation with 
oth(‘r ])arlieH having similar aims within or without the Indian National (Congress. 

“This Conference authorises the Exi'cutive Committee to a})})ointa Sub-Comrnitteo 
to explore the poHsihilil ies of joint action on specific issues with the different Labour 
and Radical Cionps in the country. 

“I'his (’onferenee direels tht' lOxeeutivc Committee to ajiiioint the following three 
Rub-Commitiees : (1) Propaganda Snb-f-ommittee, (2) Peasant Organisation 8ub- 
Coinn.'Uleej and (o) Labour Organising Snb-Conimittee : 

“'PhiH Cloiiftreiicc also reeommendH that the Propaganda Sub- Com mitten should 
roiifb'ct, the organ of the Party in English as well as in Hindi and publish litera- 
uii' 10 Socialism. 

“Th’s Conference is wholly opposed to the recently enacted Behar Tenanc*y 
Anuiidmojit. Act and condemns the action of the Oovernment of Behar in indiug 
nilb Zamindars and saerilicing the interests of the tenants.'’ 


THE PUNJAB CONGRESS SOCIALIST PARTY 

The newly-formod Punjab Congress Socialist Party held its first public meeting 
at Lahore on the 11th. November 1934, to condemn the Congress programme of 
council-entry. Lala Broz Chand presiding. 

prof, Brijnarainy the principal speaker, condemned the new Congress programme 
of council-entry and village reconstruction describing both as incapable of bringing 
Swaraj. Prof. lirijnaraiii said tluit Mr. Gandhi s new idea was idcntieai with that 
adumbrated by the British Fa cist icaider, Sir Oswald Mosley, who had deploriid that 
the Government of India had negU'cled the promotion of agneulture and rural 
industrits. Thus both Mr. Gandhi and Sir Oswald Moslf'y were aetuated by the 
same oiijective, although Sir Oswald Mosley's objection to the development of large 
scale imlusiry in Jndia was due to Ihi; fact that it competed with the P>rit)Mli 
industry. What was needed was national unity and this was only possible 
on tin* linsis of economic intercbts. The s])eak(T "added that the Bishop* of Jjahore 
had recently suggested in a broadcast, that India could achieve unity by embracing 
C’hristuinity. but the speaker feared, that at the present rate of progress of Chris- 
tianity, It would take I'unjab 14G years to solve its communal problem that way. 
The speaker said that Socialism was the message of the day and the National 
el.iugress would soon become (he Socialist Congress. It was just possible that there 
might be a Capitalist Congress too, but the ‘bSociuIist Congress of the masses” 

would in the true sense be ^The National Congress.” 

The meeting passed a resolution condemning war and declaring that wars 
undertaken in the interest of a handful of capitalists should not be supported. 

Mr. Ahtncid Pi/i, moving the resolution condemning war, described the obser- 
vance of November 11 as a day of peace as ironical, because the day symbolised 

the maiming and killing of millions in the Great War. 


THE BIHAR CONGRESS SOCIALIST PARTY 

Important resolutions were adopted at a meeting of the Council of Action of tho 
Bihar Socialist Party held at Patna on the 21ft. & 22nd. December 1934. 

The Council recorded its conviction that, in order to give effect even to the 
Karachi Congress Resolution on Fundamental Rights and Economic programme, 
It is necessary not only to educate tho masses in its principles but orgaaiae them 
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into kifian sabhas and labour uniona, with a view to put or^;aniflod preflflure on the 
powers that be for the achievement of these objects and the redress of ^^rievances. 
Another resolution ur^cd the Conpfreas Working Committee to arran^i^e for a nttin^ 
celebration c f the "'Independence Day” on January 20. The Council also adopted 
the immediate pro^Tamrno concerning peasants as well as labourers and resolved 
to or^ijanise the parly on a proper basis in the various districts of the province. 
The resolution embodying the immediate programme ran as follows : 

The Council of Action is of opinion that peasants should be ori^anised for 
immediate realisation of the followinj< araonf:; other demands: amendment of the 
Bihar Tenancy Act in favour of peasants and particularly the deletion of its 
obnoxious feature's, such as the certiHcate and salami clauses ; freedom from 
attachment in execution of lent or money decrees of homestead, ji^i:ricultural 
resources and [luit portion of the peasants’ holding; which is just suflicient to 
maintain tin* averaLije piMisant family ; !i(|uidation of arrears of rent and other 
agricultural indebtedness; complete excmplioa from rents and taxes of all peasants 
with unecoiiomic holdings; rcdiielion of rent and land revenue by at heist 50 per 
cent ; aboli'ion and penalisation ol feudal and semi-feudal levies, Illegal execution 
and forced iabour ; encouragemerit of co-operative firming and scientific agriculture; 
taxation of aguciiltiu'al incomes above a fixed minimum ; and graduated death 
duties. 

Ily another resolution, the Council otiined (hat industrial workers should bo 
organized for the immediate realisation of the following, among other demands : 
right to form unions to strike and [iickel, compulsory recognition of unions bv 
employers, a living wage, forty-hour week, healthy quarters and condilinns of work, 
weekly payment of wages whenever deniandcd, liquidation of debts owed by 
workers etc. 

The Bihar Socialist P.irty was affiliated to the y\ll-India Congress Socialist Party, 
Mr. B. P. Sinlm was appointed to act aa officiating General Secretary. 

THE U. P. CONGRESS SOCIALIST CONFERENCE 

The IT, P. Provincial Socialist Conference was Ii-dd at Etawa on the iJOth. December 
1934. SftJi DuiHm/nr S/rarnop, President in his speech, dwelt on the international 
situation and supported (die theory that war w.\s imminent in the near future. He 
said that, It was evident from uhat was liappening in the several countries 
of the world that the last stag-' of Impenalihin and capitalism had come. He drew 
the atieiitioii of the piople to th(i disastrous consequences of war and appealed to 
them to organise an anti-war campaign thioughont India. He tliought that for a 
slave country like India there was no question more important, than this. Ho dis- 
approved the jiarticipation of the Congress in (he legislatures and said that the 
( \mgroflH Working Committee and the (yongress Parliamentary Board should see 
that the policy of eo-operation was not adopted and any Covi'rnment office was 
not accepted. He thought tliat the claim that the Congress represented peasants 
and labourers was untrue and appealed to the Congress leaders to |>ut before the 
country an economic programmi' on socialist lines and organise f)easants and 
labourers. He opined that the .1. P. C. Jte{>ort was not worth consideration mid 
should be rejected totally. 

Be.^olutions 

The Conference passed the following resolutions 

"^The Conference considi'rs (hat in view of the International sit nat ion, and the 
dangers of sudden outbreak of war in which the British Emjiire may bo involved, 
it is the duty of the Congress to declare its opposition to participation by India 
in anv war in which the British Govcrnni(‘ut may he involved, and to undertake 
forthwith the preparation of the entire Indian nation to resist, actively the utilisation 
of Indian men, money and resources for the purpose of such war and to utilise 
Buch crisis for securing Swaraj. , ^ . 

Mr. Sriprakash, supporting the resolution, mentioned that while IMr. Gandhi 
recruited soldiers for the British Government during the last Great War. Mrs, 
Annie Besant agitated that “the war time should be utilised for securing Homo 
Rule for India and she had to go to jail in that connection.” 

Organisation of pcasauts and workers was stressed in a lengthy resolution. 
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Thc rcfloliUion Rtatecl that the country’s emancipation without the orjranieation 
of pcaHantK and workers was im|)OBsihlc and demanded the Btoppnj>:e of ejectment and 
reinstatement of tenants ejected diirinp; the [last four years, remission of all arrears 
in rent, elimination of rniddhanen between cultivators and the 8tat(“, i. e. , landlords 
and Talukdars. wippin^ out debts of peasants and petty zamindars, penalisation 
for Nazraua Hari Jh-^ari coneealed rent, ele., hiring wa^e for aj^rieultuial labours, 
freedom from serfdom and ri{.':;ht to strike and picket. The resolution made a 
number of other demands aimed at inipiovin^^ the economic and social conditions 
of the workers. 

The C-onferenco eondemiied the action of the Government in imposing; restrictions 
on Mr. Subash Chandra Jtose. 

dhe Conference eonsidi'ied the 1\ G. Report ns wholly iinaeeeptable. The 
resolution in this fonncc'tion stated that (he (ViiifereiKm ^Ai^s of opinion that the 
constitulion of the Jiiilian Stale should he. framed only by a (kmstiliient Assembly, 
compoHi'd of n jiresenlatives of pea'^ants and woikers. The Confenmee also con- 
demned lh(! Government for kt'epm^ Mr. M. N. Roy in finson in spite of bis 
serioiiH illness. The Conference si'iit ^reidin^s to f’andil .fawabarlal Nehru and 
conveyed its symj^iathy to him at tlu' serious illncsH of Mrs. Kuraala Nehru. 

The Confeieuce eoncliuled the session late at ni^ht. 


Hie Anti-Coinmnnal Award Conference 

Opening Day — Bombay — 25th. October 1934 

The y\ll-Iiidia Anii-( •iminiunal Award (JonfiTrnee met at the Arya Samaj Paiidal, 
Opl'osi'.e the (.’oaeress Na^oir, llomhay on the 25th. October 1P34. 

Tracing': the history of the Rmind Table Coiilercnce }\unUt A/ar/o/? M<>hnv ^^alctru|n 
said it was a matter of le^oet and shame lliat tliey lia\e bte.i unable to come to a 
settlemenr in London on lhe eomrnnnal (pieslion. Some of tin m did i-i;;n a requisition 
to tlie Ihemier askin^^ Iiim to arbitrate hut as the Sikh-' and Musdm im inb^'rs did not 
airree, it \^aH diHlinetly nndiT.slood ihat the jiroposal ^^as dirqiyrd, Ai siudi the 
rremicr's decision on the ('ommiiiial queetion \mis not an Awaiil but a ni' re cleeisirn 
of His Majesty'h Goveinrnenl. Jhoeectl'ii^ Malavi\j, diew alien! ion to the fact that 
iinlcHS an arTced Holiition A\as ariivid at h-lwcvn lhe Momns comninnilies hetore 
the new eoustitutioii was inun|:ruraled, tlu' (dmimiun'd Awaid would b( incorporated 
in it and heeome part of the eonstiuilion. f'aiidiL Mala\iya ('.xamiiud the Award 
and showtd how it was anti-national and ininueal to ijie i-'ruwili of Helf-yovernment 
in so far as it soiif^ht to create as many as tiphtein separate ehuses. Their duty 
was thi’i'cfore clear, naniidy, to hnnii: about an ap^reed solution, or failing that to 
eonlninously agitate as vigorously as we could hue as \V(H as in England against 
the Award till the Award was changed, d'he (iovernment based on the Communal 
Award would be jj^overnment of one eommiinity, whellur Jhiidn or Muslim, over 
other eommunitus ui ('very ])i’ovdnce. '‘Can anybody call that Swaraj '/ Swaiaj is 
rule by the people and not by one commiinitv, Lul. the Award creates Communal 
]\aj in ('Very rrovinee. ]s that likely to lead to self-^overnnient ?" I’lirther, in the 
distribution of seats, one eoramunity had been favoured to the detriment of others. 
Jlindiis have been ilie hardest hit. dhe Concuss Woikinn; Committee, by the 
attitude (hey have taken, had tacitly aequieseed in the Award. This had to his 
frreat ref^rct forced them to-day to convene this mettinpj whereas such an important 
(iiiestion should have been discussed by the National Congress alone. ‘‘I don’t 
despair of pjetting the Aw'ard eh}injz;ed. When 1 have such a rif 2 ;h(eoiis cause now 
can I believe that (his cause will fail ? 1 have no confidence in the Lrilish Govern- 

ment or Parliament, but I have faith in the justice of my cause and if, with 
couiaf^c and iicrseverance, we aptatc all over the country and in England against 
the Award, we shall siicceed in the end.’’ 
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^25 OCT. ’34 ] PRESIDENTIAL ADDRE>SS 

Sir Crovimhao Pradhan, ex-Financc Member, Bombay Government, Chairman 
Reception C/ommittec, welcomed the delegates and in the course of a short speech 
condemned the Award. 

Presidential Address 

In the course of his Presidential Address, Mr. Raniananda Chatterjee said : — 

Origin and History of the Communal Award : — In view of the controversy of the 
Cornmnnal Award, it will be intcrestin}!; to know the origin of the Award, from the 
ne^^otiutions in ],,ondon in 19.31, at lln* time of the seeond Round Table Gonference. 
A note on the subject issued on the .'iOlh. October 1934 by the Director of Public 
Jnfurmation, Government of India said : — 

1)11^110^ O(’(ober and November, 193)1, the S<’(«nnd Rnimd Table Conference finished 
its dismission of provincial sulijects and inU'nd(Hl to take up consideration of the 
Centra] Rcsponsiliility. This would have included such mattiTS as methods of elec- 
tion, size of J/^isla'ivc Chamliers, Army and financial questions,' external allairs and 
special rcsjionsibiliticH of the Governor-General. But tbo Minorities Committee of 
the Conferenee had fiulcd to reach an aicreemcnt and it apfiearcd that each commu- 
nity was anxious to blame the other for failure and Moslems decided that they 

could not lake part in the discussion of Central Subjects, uutill tiny knew what 

ri'presentation they were to {j^et in the C''ntral or Federal Lcj^islature. For some 
days, it seemed tirobable that the Federal Slrimture Committee would be stultified 
in oonscquonco and that the whole (pu'slion of Central Responsibility mit^ht have to 
be shelved, 'fibis was an enibarrassiuent to Indian delcfiiutes in |j;encral and jiarticu- 
larly to Hindus and Sikhs. 

When thi' Minoritu's Committee met once airain on November 13), Sir Cliiinanlal 
Pe.alvad initiated a sue^frestion that the l^rirne Minister should assume responsibility 
of f-dvinti: decisions on the communal issue, ‘'which evciyone should accept’’. 

At th(! end of that particular meetintr, the IVimi' IMinistcr (in the chair) said; 

“Will you, each of you, evmy member of the Committei', siun a request to me to 

settle the community (im-'sti m and pledtr;'-' yoursi-lf to accept my deeisiou that 1 
think is u M-ry fair ofi'er ?” 

Mr. V. Srini\asa Sastri replied, “We are willing on this side”. 

The Pjiino Minister eontimu'd, “But T do not want any seel ion or any one man. 
Will niembei’h of this (dommitlee si^n a declaration askinp to t-'ivt' a di-eision, even 
a !emp(;rary one, on the community (jue.slion and say that you will lurri’e ? I do 
*i'tf want it now 1 say will you ])Ut your name to it and ^dve that to me with 
the asKu ranee that th(' decision come to will be accc'ptcd by you and will bo 
>''(aiced by you to the b<‘st of your ability, in course of th(' workinti: of the new 
e():istitniioii ? T have asked several seelionH— at least individual — from time to time 
fitr tliat and I have ni'ver ^rot it.” 

The next day a ^roup of delegates led by Pandit Malaviva wrote to the Prime 
Miiiislcr that, with a view to l■nabllnp: the work of tin; Federal Structure Committee 
to coiitinue, they requested liim to arbitrate on the communal issue, ns nfleelinf]: 
Hindus, Moshmis and S:khs. The group ndded that they woiihl abide by the 
ihime Ministei’s decision and would recommend that course to those whom they 
ri'firesented. In aildiiioii to Pandit Mnlaviya the letter's signatories Avere the 
Maharnjadliiraja of Darbhanga, Mrs, Naidu. Raja Xareiulranath, Mr. K. Datta, 
Mr. M. 1C .layakar, Dr. B. S. Moonje, Mr. G. D. Birla, Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar 
and Mr. Barooah. ^ir T(‘j Bahadur Saprii also wrote to (he Prime Minister, support- 
ing this request and adding that he was jirepared to leave the jiroblem of the 
Depressid Classes and other minorities also in the I’rimo Minister's hands. 

A second group consisting of Mr. Hastri, Sir Chimanlal Setahad, Sir A. P. 
Patro, Mr, N. M. .loshi. Sir Padamji Giinvala, Sir Phiroze Sethna, Sir Cowasjee 
.lehangir, Mr. Ramchandra Rao, Mr. Shiva Kao and Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami 
Mudaliar, also asked the Prune Minister to arbitrate and agreed without qualifica- 
tion to abide by his decision. 

Moslems oit'ored their support, provided that all other groups did the same. 
They made it clear, "however, that they would not desert smaller minorities with 
whom they had already negotiated a pact, })rcsentcd to the Prime Minister and recorded 
as one of the ollieial documents of the Confereneo. Smce’the various communities eould 
not reach a unanimous agreemeut, even in the matter of a request to the Prime 
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The main political problem before us is how to win freedom for India. It is 
Ihe bounden duty of all of us to strive to win it. Our opinions and methods may 
differ, but our object should be identical. It is iny considered opinion that the 
Oommiinal Decision is an obstacle in our endeavours to win freedom. 
Whether this decision remains or is rejected, we must piirsist in the strn^tde tor 
freedom. But as in a well thoup:ht-out canipai{i;n the p;eneral does not march for- 
ward towards the coal leaving a stronghold behind in the possession of his anta- 
gonists, so it would not be wise for us to advance without a simultaneous and 
strenuous endeavour at least (o weaD'n, if not to eradicate, commiinalisin. 

Keferring to the Prime Minister’s Communal Award, the speaker said . 

One may be eiirions to know why. before Government any idea of the 

kind (if constitution that was going to be given to us, there should have been such a 
burr}' to give a communal decision. If Crovernment had given.us a definite pro- 
miH(: of at Dominion status, it would have been comparatively easy for us tc) 

arrive at an agreed si'tLlemcnt. Put to us was given first a Communal decision 1 
And it was of Rueh a character that it could have no other result than to set 
ditrerent classes and religions eommnriit.ics— and even the two sexes by the car, 
tiiLip imdring a joint struggle for freedom impracticable, if not impossible, ihe 
Award has side-tracked the main issue. At the same time, it la not possibm to 
tackle the main issue without attacking the side issim of the Cora mu ii a I decision, 
'•eca'isn the latter lays the axe at the root ()f national unity. vSo long as the 
Comiiiijic' decision continues to he enfonjcd, it will so vivisect and divicJo too . 
nut I -u as lO make ail mass action, all joint action, all national action, impossible. 

lvch”'nng to the Prime Minister’s Blutenient that the Communal Award wa^s 
in a I'-' leeanse the Indian delegates could not come to an agreed settleraeiit, Mr. 
IdiaitcJej said that Oominmial controversy was of Jdritiah parentage. 

The Priiish rulers being thus, in part at least, responsible for political disagree- 
meigs aoKng the comniuniticR, it was their bounden duty to devise a scheme 
which would tend to produ(*e agreement among them. This they have not done^. 
'rhe failure of (hivcriimcnt’s own nominated men to come to an agreement cannot 
he Rlightly spoken of as the failure of the communities themselves. J\or were most 
of them ‘“representative Indians.” , 

Jo spite of clear indications that all Hindus and an important section or the 
MuHlinis arc in favour of joint oleetorates—at least in P 'iigal— -the communa deci- 
sion was given in favour of separato electorate's in all provinces. Ai*d why i 
Apparently because a section of th(! Muslims want separate electorates. Liidcr the 
circnniHtanees, it would not be unfair to conclude that the decision has gone in 
favour of separate electorates, because British ImpcrialiBls do not wani a united 

MiniHter, one condition of his consent to intervene was Ptil! lacking. But the 
Minorities Coriimittce itself placed it on record, in its own report, that during ino 
various discussions, suggestions were made that the Pritisfi (lovcrnrmmt should 
settle (he dispute on its own authority. These suggostionB, however, were accom- 
])anied by such important reservations that they afiorded litBe prospect of any 
such decision, securing necessary harmony in working. Put the Prime Minister as 
(diairman of the Gommittec, offi-Ted to act and give a decision of temporary validity 
if he were reijucstcd to do so by every member of the Gommittec signing an agree- 
ment to iilcoge himself to support his decision, so as to enable the Constitution to 
be put into opcraliou, further efforts for an all-Indian seltlemcnt being made in the 

meantime. . . . , a a au -r^ • 

'fwo days after the Malaviya group sent their original to the 1 nme 

Minister. '“The Times” (London) commented as follows : “‘The limitation of the 

miucst to Moslem and vSikh minorities was in the line with Mr. Gandhi's strongly 
cx piTHscd object ion to the grant or continuance of special electoral rights to other 
minorities and in particular his vehement objection to special arrangements for the 
Ilenresscd Classes. Mr. Gandhi wrote to the Prime Minister on baturday night that 
his non-signature of Pandit Malaviya’s letter did not mean that the Congress had 
indicated that it would not approve of any solution acceptable to the three parties 
concerned Jlindus, Moslems and bikhs. As to other minorities, Mr. Gandhi was 
of opinion that their case would be settled by agreement among their representative 
and other members of the Conference. The Conference could not, Mr. Gandhi said, 
be reconciled to any further extension of the principle of separate electorates or 
special reservatiou of scataT 
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India, they want a divided India, and also because Britishers in India want a 
decisive voice in the government of the country by means of separate electorates. 
What they really care for, above all, is a separate electorate and secure effective 
voice for themselveB in Indian legislatures. 


Deprebbed Clasbes 

Mr. Ghatierjee next refuted Mr. MacDonald^s plea for the co .tinuance of separate 
electoratcB on the ground that the oeprcHsed classes have been regarded by minority 
essential protection for their rights. He said that except in 
MaeraR, there have not been separate electorates for Indian Ohristiaris, and generally 
speaking, they have not anked for, but are rather opposed to separate electorates ; 
the meat important organisations of the depresHed classes who by the by are not a 
religious community by themselveB, have insisted on joint electorates ; and the foremost 
Icadiirs of the women of India, who also arc not at all a community, have been opposed 
to separate (•omniiuial electoralos. Yet all these groups have been cursed with that 
evil thing. Lven if Mr. MacDonald’s defence of separate electorates for minority 
assumed to bo valid, why has he given separate electorates to 
the Muslim majority communities in Bongal and the Punjab, where the Hindu and 
nikh minority communities did not initiate the claim to protection by such elec- 
torates / It 18 not true and it has not been proved that sejiaratc electorates give 
piotection to minorities, or that their interests are promoted or safeguarded when 
those of India as a whole suffer. 

We do not object to the Depressed Classes having any real advantage. What is 
stroiigiy object'd to is their complete or partial separation from the main body of 
the Hindus. Ihe enlighfencd and progressive sections of the Hindu community 
have been making considerable effort to improve the con lition of the depressed 
clpsses, so that they wny not long remain dej^ressed. But Government now in 
eilect declare that all caste PJindus, as Britishers call them, are hostile to tho 
depressed classes, or at least indifferent to their lot, and that therefore separate 
electorates are required for them to protect their interests against the imaginary 
aaacks of tho caste Hindus, And Government have also otlercd inducements to 
these classes to continue to admit their ‘‘untouchability’’ and to deserve tho title 
depressed so as to remain entitled to sejiaratc seats. Under the circumstances, 
the prospects of improving their actual condition,” social, educational and economic, 
must be poor indeed. * 


Representation of Women 

of rremiers etatement regarding representation 

wanted a communal distribution of 

Ihnis/upon'^them.^*' communal electorates ought not to have been 

Narrating tho ruinous effects of separate electorates, Mr. Chatterjee said that fn 

support of coramunl" 

lists for foreigm rule, the free or would-be free citizen’s right to vote for a nossiblv 
worthiest candidate in his opinion, irrespective of creeds or race, is bein^ falren 
away, as also the right of that candidate to the support of all voters of all creeds 
or races who consider him worthiest. creeds 

Under a system of joint electorates, to whatever religions community or com 
mumticB, classes, castes interests or races, the majority of the members ^of a nro 
vincial council might belong, it could be said that people^ of all comSities had 
and were responsible for choosing them. So the member Mso 
would feel their reyionsibility to and would and mast try to promote the interests of 
all these groups. But under a system of separate electorates, in some 
the majority of members would be Hindus elected exclusively by Hindus or fn 

non-Christians, in some the majoritr^ould be 
^ Muslims, and in one province, Bengal, the majority would 

be either Muslims or Muslims cum Europeans elected exclusively by theTr co 
religionists or compatriots. Hence, each province of India would be ruH hv « 
foreign bureaucracy (for British do.umation would continL) thrlgra 

whose election people of all the groups would not be responsible 

and who would not feel responsible to and would not in consequence orCilv 
try to promote the interests of all groups. This would be a highly undeLaWe state 
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of thin^f^. It, would not bo self-rulo or reproBonljitivo ^^overnracnt. It would bo 

rulo by people wilb whose eleelion whole f;roups of people had nothin^^ to do. The 

ooinniunitioH and p:ronps also would be inadequately served. Instead of the 

services of all members, they would beenlitled to and would have the services only 
of particular ^"ronj)s. And the men elected would not necessarily be the ablest 
and worthiest available. {Separate communal elections cannot conduce to the 

/growth of capacity in a community as outside competition is eliminated. 

Separate communal eleciorates with reservation of seats and wci/.,^hta^>:e arc 
opposed idso to Mr. Ramsay Maer>oiia!d’K delinite pronouncements and to the 
j)rinciplc underiyin^ the League of Nations’ Minorities Guarantee Treaties. 

MlNOJtITIES RitOr.LEM 

The Minolitics prohle.Ti in India oi]e:ht to have been solved according:; to the 
principles iinderlyine: the Minorities (Juarantee Treaties, concluded under the 
allspices of the Jjca^ue of Nations, of which, both (Jreat Britain and India arc 
MornlxT States and to which, alon^ with (Boat Britain and other States, India was 
one of (he Hijj^natoneH and contractinti; parties. India is looked ii[>on as a peculiar 
and ntiitjiu' country where ail that is quite inapplicalile which is ri^ht and apfili- 
cabt' (SHc'where. 1 know India is not a clean blatc as regards the Mmontics' problem, 
'’•iB ne.tiu'r were those European eonntries such where the Minorities (.Juarantee 
Ticatu hive been aceejited and enforced. 

B has been already observed that the Brt'mier's anticipation that tlic decision is 
bkely I'l be tr'dieised by every community puiely from the point ot view of its owr. 
complJe demands,, may ))iit critics on the wron^ triuk. Quite irrespecli vo; ot 
w lie, our Bie decision is just or unjust or jinrtial to this community or ^rron]i or 
that it has been show’ii that it is a very beautiful one. As reoards thi' demands 
ot 'be eemtnuniUes, the public liavo to be reminded and should bear in mind that 
the Hindu eommunily as a whole never demanded any special rights and Irtialment 
for ithclt. The larcjcst number of religious eonimunitics, chissi's, and interests for 
which Be])arate ehelorates have hitluTto been formed according to the Moiitagu- 
Chelmslord reforms, is ten in Mailras and less than ten in the other Provine.cs. 

It seems, in llie opinion of the British (.htbinet, eoiistit utional advance connotes 
further multiplication of watertight electoral compartments. For, according to their 
new “cominunal” scheme, there arc to be in the Brovinecs eighteen separate 
clcetoraU'B. All these eighteen electorates arc not to he constituted in all the Bro- 
vinccB, but most of them are to be formed in most Brovinecs. 

CoKBRESH Attitude 

Referring to the Congress attitude towards tiie Award the Prcsitlent said It 
was necessary now to consider the Congress Working iimninittee's position of 
neither accepting nor reje<*ting the Communal De'-i'^ion while at the same time 
condemning it as anti-national and unsatisfactory. ()nc of the loaHons why the 
C'ommitlee lias m.ojiled this neutral attitude is that “the difh'reut conimunitieB are 
Rhaiply divided oii the question.” The Congress as a ‘national’ organisation ought 
to condemn and reject this ‘wholly’ anti-nalioiial decision in unequivocal terms, 
even at the risk of having a smaller number of Hindu, Muslim, Christian, Sikh or 
ollur adherents. In the long run it is not number but strict adherence to right 
principles which tells. The main reason which appears to have weighed with the 
Committee is that if they eondemned the decision outright, Muslim Congressmen 
would have no chance to enter the Assembly. Hence to give them a chance, the 
Working Committee have adapted a non-committal attitude. I shall bo glad if this 
attitude helps Nationalist Muslim candidates for the Assembly. But will it In any 
case, the Nationalist Mushnis should feel grateful to the Working Committee for 
the friendly gesture made towaids them by temporary shelving the principle. As 
the two biggest Muhoraedan organisations, viz.; the All-India Muslim League and 
the All-1 ndia Muslim Conference, have supported the White Paper and the Com- 
munal decision, the Congress Working Committee's hope of enlisting greater Muslim 
support by its neutral attitude has not been fulfilled. I am fully conscious that 
Congress had to tackle a very difficult problem and I recognize that Congress 
leaders are making sincerely patriotic efforts to solve it. Perhaps an absolutely 
natiuual solution is not at present feasible. But the solution, which though falling 
short of the ‘fully’ national view-point, should be acceptable to the Congress, must 
possess at least the minimum of the essentials of a nationalistic solution. Perhaps 
the leaders would cogitate and deliberate to determine this essential minimum. 
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May it bo hoped that this minimum will include joint electorates ? Mahatma 
Gandhi fasted, unto death if needed, partly to brin^ about joint election of repre- 
sentatives by “‘depressed” and ‘“upper" class ilindus. Rut now he appears to be 
prepared to f^ive up the principle of joint election by Hindus, Muslims and others, 
for saving? or seeurm/j: the (nominal ?) adherence to the (Jtjn<^re8S of a small number 
of Muslims. Rut from the fact that it represents all communities it docs not necessarily 
follow that the Oon^^ress can neither accept nor reject anything on which opinions 
are divided. On the contrary, it is or should be the privi’e^e and the duty of 
the Coiif^resH to find out what is National and to inculcate it, never minding 
whether that would increase nr reduce the number of its adherents. 

Mr. Chatterjee accused Nationalist Muslim leaders of a change of front and 
proceeded to give instances of ‘Govern tncnl’s favouritism’ in the several provinces. 
He said that the princes got a very large share of representation. 

One of the essential conditions of democratic and responsible government is 
that what is to-day a minority })arly may become the majority party to-rnorrovv by 
the conversion of its opponents to its way of thinking or owing to other causes. 
Rut if a couRlitiitioM makes any religious community, as a commuuily, the per- 
manent ruling majority, there cannot be any democratic and responsiiile self-rule 
in the country, and all the advantages of such rule, iiointed out above, are lost. 
The Communal Decision militates against the essential conditions of democratic and 
responsible government and would, it given itlbct to, keep India deprived of all the 
advantages of sneh government. 

The split in Congress ranks over the (Communal Decision is to be deeply dep- 
lored. The Congress Working Committee’s attitude of neutrality towards the 
(‘ommunal Deeisioti was evidently due to its hopj— a hope which has not been 
luUilled— that would make Muslims friendly to the Congress and lead many 
of them to join it and also lead Muslim voters to east their voles iu favour of 
Muslim candidates who vere Congressmen. 

? 50 mo say, il eummunal electorates and reservation of Bcatcs were done away 
with and joint eleetorales established instead, the Hindus would occupy the majority 
of seats in tlie (Viitral LegiHlatiire and the whole of India will be ruled by Hiudua 
as Jlmdiis, ‘that is elceUd by, representing and responsible to Hindus alone. — ’ 
There is a serious mistake iu such a view. With a joint eleetorato and general 
ttllolnieut ol seats, the ( lected memberh will be responsible for the well-being of all, 
irrespective of their own religious views. 

Concluding, Mr. Chatteijee said that true non-religious democratic politics were 
the only solution for India's ills. He added : Selfish exploiialion (d' the minontirs 
would surely break up the nation and that would bring disaster to all. Though 
wc have been in der the Rritish for a long time, w'c have not ye t lost our manhood 
to such au extent as to agree to being treated politically like slaves who could be 
forced to change masters at any time without ojiposiiioii. 

One of the main reasons why India is poor, illil crate and unhealthy is that she 
is not self-ruling. Therefore W'e should make the greatest possible ellorls to win 
self-rule. Imperial preference (open or disguised), manipulation of exchange and 
currency, the j)raelieal monopoly of shiiiping in foreign liands, concessions of 
minerals, etc. to foreigners, the foreign control ol our publn; exchequer and the like 
make it impossible for the gt neraliiy of our people (o prosp'-r by commneo and 
industry. Agriculture, generally speaking, is in a backward, pre-seientific eonditioii, 
'J’ho public services and the army, accortling to Ibo Montagu-Chclrnsford Report, 
liud occupation for only one and a half per cent of ihi; people. Rigging of com- 
munal favours or any other favours cannot make^ the people at large either healthy, 
wealthy or enlightened. National Responsible bell-rule is the remedy of remedies. 
Let US strive for it. 


Resolutions 

Communal Award Condemned 

The first resolution characterising th(3 Communal Award as anti-national and 
undemocratic and requesting the Congress to reverse the Working Committee’s 
decision on the Award was moved by Sir Qovimlrao Pradhan who explained how 
every expression used in the resolution was put there advisedly. 

Prof, Hadhakuviud Miikhcrjee, supporting iho resolution, characterised the Award 
as a novel experiment iu politics and said that under the terms of the Award, 

39 
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Indianfl would hiivo to enter the Eefi;iHlatiires not afl ludianfl but as Hindus, 
MuKlimB and Sikhs. He asked the Coiigreaa to create raoie democratic conditions 
with refi:ard to representation in the legislatures before entering; them. 

After Mr. M. S. Aney further supported the resolution, it was put to vote and 
carried with acclamation, 

‘J consider the Congress as more or less a propap:anda orf^mnisation and not one 
for considering; dispassionately ^^rave (juestioiia atfectinp: the country, remarked Mr. 
M. tS. Aney with reference to the rejeelion by the A. 1. 0. C. of Pandit Malaviya's 
amendment to the Fon^qess resolution on the Communal Award. He stated that 
Pandit Malaviya intended to brinp; the same amendment at the open session of the 
ContrresB. He was not disappointed at th<‘ verdict of the A. I. C’. C., becauBc that 
was just wliat was exiii'eted. Mr. Aney added that the \erdiet of the A. J. C. C. 
in no way altered the silualie^n ret;ardint; the Conp:reHH T^ationalist Party and that 
election eampaip;!! on behall of the Parly will be earned more vitrorously than before. 


Second Day— Bombay — 26th. October 1934 

Weioiitaoe to Mit.SLIMH 

Pile (Vmfereneo continued diBeussion this rnornint; on the remaining; three resoln- 
ticiiH. After h('at('d dehatison the resolutions, two of whicdi centred round the 
weight to he- poven to Muslims, to induce them to lu'cept the ju’inetple of joint 
cF'-torates, on the amcndnu'iit moved by Mr. liidrajirasad Drsm. a (l('lee;ate from 
.Mirner!a!»ad, moved an aim'iidnK'ni, which was jnissed by a liir(;e major'ty, although 
HpiCtiy ojipnsed by Jh\ Sarar/iar, mover of the n-solntion. The iimendmint was lo 
the etiee;. tliaf, provided (liat in tin' inlnulnetion oi lh(' said non-eomrnnnai role no 
^■otfimni'ity should be made to make any saerdieia The eoneliismn emerged from 
th's dis(^l.^j()n that the House was not pn'pared to give weightage as the price of 
Muslims aeeepliiig joint eh'ctorates. They would rather let Muslims have seats 
uccordijtg to their numerical strength. 

T'he l.Oiigue'B name was changed lo Anti-Ooinmiinal Decision J/;aguc instead 
of Award. 

v)f llie sixb'cn ineinbers elected, Mr. M. S. Aney, Sir (1. K. Pnidhan, Dr. 
Mukherjee, Mr. darnnadas M( hta, Dr. Savarkar W(*re the only well-known, d'his refiolu- 
lioii was moved by I’andil KaiicliJiid \'uniia who asked the ( 'onferenee to boycott 
certain newsjmpers which write against the ('onfi'n'iiee. Resoluiioii four, w’hieh was 
moved by Mr. Aiicy, was passi'd without material ulteratimj. 

O'j'iiitu Rr.sonrnoNs 

'I’he following resolutions W’ere also jiassed by the Confenaiei' — 

‘'rhis Foiifereiiee is of th(' opinion that the mmorilii'S iirolilem in Iiiflia can best be 
solved in aecoidaiiee with th(' pnm iples iiiideri\ing the system of protection of 
minoritic'S inangiiialed by the Te.igiu* f»f Xudmis winch system, according to 
the deeiaration of the (diairinan of (lie Ja'agne Conned, has jmw become part of 
))iil)lie law of lOurope and oi the world. 

‘‘This Conferenee is of the ojjimon that, no form of r('i>reS('ntation in tlie liCgislature 
will be aec;e})table to it unless it is basral on non-eoinmunal or emnmon roll and 
uniform fianehise irrespective of laee, sex, caste and eri'cil, provided that in the 
inlruduelion ol the same common roll, no community should be made to make a 
sacrifice. 

^'d'his (’onferenee is of the o])ininn that in order to secure the rejection of the 
Communal Decision and to substitute it liy just national soliitiori, it is necessary 
to carry on a eontiniious agitation against it and resolves that with that object in 
view a League hire be started, the meinbi r.ship of which should be open to every 
Indian who is Ojiposed to the said decision iriespcctivo of his political association 
with any other body by paying lour annas and this Conhrence hereby appoints a 
Commitice for the said purpose consisting of Hir C. R. Prudhan, Mr. M. IS. Aney, 
Mr. N. C. Kclkar, Dr. Riulhakuniud Mukherjee, Mr, Jumnadas Mehta, Mr. .1. 0. 
Oupta, J)r. P). S. Moonjee, Pandit Vijayashankar, Mr. L. R, Tairsce aud Raja 
Marcndra Nath, witli iiowers to co-opt.'’ 

The last resolution np{)eiiled to the Assembly voters in the country to support 
the Nationalist Candidates who arc pledged to oppose the (’ornmiinal decision and 
the While Paper inside aud outside the Ijcgislature. 



The Hindu Sabha Polity 

THE HINDU MAHASABHA WORKING COMMITTEE 

Al, a of Iho workint^ of the fTindii Mi.haBablia held in Now 

Delhi on the 28th. July 1934, kidiiai)))inj^ of Hindu ^drU and women was taken 
lip foi diBeiisMion first. Jii lids eomieetion th(' |)r(*pos;d of Mr. C. Vijiarnphavaehari 
wub eonsidered. Aft(‘r a ^rent deni of disiMisNion the following rcBolution waB paSHcd : 
‘The Hindu I\l:diasahhii notes with seiions concern the t;rowine: inenaci' of 
kidnappi’ii': of Hindu boys and ^iils and Hindu women in vaiioiiB provinces 
and condeniiiH it, in thi' Htionj^'-st lernis. It calls ii[)on Hindus in every town to 
or^imiflo th aiiHcIves effectively (o check (his evil and draws atlotilion of tho 
(ioverjitnenf to tliis jj:ro\\hip '“vil and tin* necessity of che^kin!^^ the same by more 
ileterrent lecislation and oli!(T cfli'ctive measures.’ The committee resolved tliat a women 
protection fund be raised for tfte purpose of takine; eflietive measures and directed 
that wu’kers be aiipMinted aceoialin^ (0 avaibdile funds and to or^oinise volunteer 
corps find takr oilui necessary sti'iis in difl'ercnt ]>rovinces. It further resolved that 
liabn .la;^oit Narain Lai, p'-neial seeretarv. he ]>laeed in chaty:e of this uork and be 
assisted by a eommiltei' eonsistin'^^ ol Di. llmi^mnuii and (\ipt. Eamrakliamal and 
Mr. (}. H. iPiandaii with powers to (‘o-opt u)) to two members, 

d’he next iiem taken up was the Hardwar draina^m Jsehemo which the committee 
disetissed, 

'I’ho working eommiffee c f (he iMahasablia resumed silfiru!: on file next day, the 29lh. 
July ,when it was umh'’ stood the recent tloviTiimeiit resolution rep:ardine: the special 
representation of minoniies iii (iovernment si'rvices was considered. The members 
iiiianimonsly expri'ssetl la'Simtmimt, wnrnini; (he (lovernment of the consi (pieuees, 

'I'he fommittee passisl the ifardwar draina.ii:e. scheme and examinrd the Ilchar 
ih'lii't b’und acconiP. The ri t of (lie time was spimt in doinp, othir ofllcial ivork. 

The breakiiijr tiway of Ikirdii Malaviya and Mr. Aney ‘from the 1‘jirliamenlary 
Hoard wnis haded with jidulation Uy Hindu Mihasabha eirehs us ‘bold and eoura- 
ecoiis slaiwl in order to vindu'.a'e tluir honour and self-n'speid’. The ‘Assoeiated 
Ih’css' uiKhrslood that a diaft lesolntion had alieady been pailly diseiissed by tho 
working eommiltee bearing on the -'.nbjoet (-(mHeipient on Pandit Malaviya and Mr. 
Alley’s resi^iialions from the (kuitpcss Paiiiameiilary IJoaid and the future eourso 
of action with reioard to Assembly eb et.ion. 'I’he draft resolution, while atipri'eiatin^ 
the bold and e lurai-eous aelion of Pandit i\lalaviya and Mr. Aney, stronj^ly di'plored 
the at I it tide of the Loneri'ss in foriin^ Nelirtin leadeis. like Pandit Malaviya and 
Air. Aney to ri’sort to resieiiation from the Loneress for whieh they had saerifieed a 
a ^reat (leal. Trolon^o'd discussion ensmd in tho eours(' of whieh sevaual members 
Wire stated to ijavi' exprissid vehement iiulie^uation at the ta)n;j;ress attitude, (ieneral 
opinion favoured the lormatiou of a stiont; Nationalist party in the Assemhly on 
the lines of (iie old patty led by Pandit, Alalaviya, Tlu' Mahasabha initiatc'd negotia- 
tions with Pandit Al.alaviya and Air. Aney, t-’ivinti; (heir whole-hearted suppoiT for 
this purpose. 

The eomudtiee passed unanimously a resohition nnri'Si'rvedly eoiidemnin^^ (ho 
reeent fJovernmimt aunuunceunnt ‘fixing,!; (In' eomiminal la'presentalion in All- 
India Boi'viees as this was not only delnmcntal for the establishment of eHieicnt and 
honest administration but was also anti-national and sure to pi'rpeluate eommunal 
frictioiP. It was furtlier resolved that a rejection of this (Jovernmeni arraipi;emcnt 
also should be made an issue at the ehetioii to (he Assembly. 

HINDU MAHASABHA ELECTION MANIFESTO 

The followinp; is the text of tho manifesto issued by the Hindu Alalmshha for 
the guidance of Lfiiulu candidates in general and of those Hindu candidates who 
wish to obtain (ho active su|iport of the Hindu Alahasabha in the forthcoming elec- 
tion to the Legislative Assembly 

The Hindu Alahasabha has. throughout and consistently, takim up a position 
which is strictly national on tho cominiinal issue. It believes that no form of natio- 
nal responsible Belf-govcrnmeiitj which India is struggling to achieve and which 
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EtiKlnnd ia pledged to accord her, is coinpaliblo nilh separate communal electorates 
or rcpreHciitatioM in tho lu^MHlature titul the adminintration, which function for the 
^^cncral p:oo(l and Bocular wcli-beinp; of the country as a whole. It is prepared to 
Bacrificc, and expects other communities to sacrifice, communal considerations to 
build up such responsible (lovernment which can bo worked by a ministry of per- 
sons belon^inp; to the same political party, but not nccessardy to the same creed, so 
that agreement on public questions, economic, social and political, should be the 
basm of communal confidence and co-ofieration. 

The Hindu Mahasabha, however, noted with the deepest c'^ncern and repret 
that the British Government in ^dvinp their decision of 17, 1932, called the 

Communal ‘Award’, set at naup:ht the above principles and further completely over- 
looked the Lucknow Pact, which was an ai^rocd solution hctwci'n the ditfercnt com- 
muiiilicH, and the iSirnon Commission’s recommendations on the problem, because 
they Tvere fair, imriurtiul and honest and also the decisions of tho League of Nations 
on the qncHtion of safepiardin^^ of minorities. 

Naturally, since the day of that decision, the JTindu Mahasabha has persistently 
opposed this Award, and it is delerniincd to carry on the fij^ht till it has achieved 
its object. Ill the opinion of the Hindu Mahasabha all the forces which arc anti- 
national and hostile to the p:ro\vth of thi^ national sclf-f^mvernment in this country 
are core critratccl in this formula and, therefore, all the uationaiists have f^ot only 
One duty, and that is to fij^ht aj^uinst this. 

Tae..v‘ am a number of organizations which are ^roinp; to take ])art in the strup^dc 
for ilr' fnithcomin^MiIections, such as the (auh'Ichh Parliamentary Board, the 
Kat'onal'si Par^y, tlie Democratic iSwaraj I’arty, (in Maharashtra) and the Justice 
l ar^y ;;m Madras). I’lic Hindu Mahasabha would moht willingly eoo}>eiate in the 
matter (T elections with any oipuiization that would lake a stand on tlie opjioHilion 
to and till' rejection of the ’00111111111011 ‘award’. As. for inslanei', J)r, Moonje, who 
has bci'ii ado])tcd as a ciuididati' by (he Nuiionalist party, would siiri'ly bt' a candi- 
date on iichalf of the Jliiidu Mahasabha as wdb which would do everylliin^ to hclji 
his siucess. The Hindu Mahasabha will even p;o as far as not to oiipose such eaiidi- 
datos nf the Con^^rcss i‘ailiarneiilary Boaul as pet pennibsioii from the Board to 
liplit and vote injainst the eonimunal ‘award’. 

luc )>osit,ion of the Hindu Mahasabha wliich was laid down in viry clear laii- 
puape on March 23, lOill, under tiie jucsideiitshii) of Babu Baiiianand C'hattcrjce, is 
embodied in the followinp proposition : — 

1. d'hcre should not be any separate comniuna! elcclvirate, (hat is, proupinp of 
votes by relipion in community, eoiiHliliu iwie-s. 

2. There sliould not be any common ele<‘tural roll consist'i e of vniters oi all coui- 
niuiiities and creeds as cKizcni and nationals of tin* same h.'Late. 

.3. There should not be any nsa-vation of seals for any lelipioiib eommunily as 
such in the ].(rpjsliiturc. 

4. Th('ro should not bi‘ any weiphlapm piveii to any cannmunily as it can be 
done only al^ the expense of anotlier. 

b- The fraiichisi^ shouM be uniform for all com mu n dies in the same province. 

(3 The franchise should be uniform all over India lor the Central or Ledcral 
Lcpislature. 

i. Ihere should be statutory safeguards for the ]irolcction of minorities in 
repard to tlu'ir lanpiiape, relipion and racial laws and eusloms ns framed by the 
Beapiie of Nations on the piojiosals of its oripinal members iiicludinp India and 
hiB Majesty’s Government and is now enforced 111 many a tSlate of leconstrueted 
Kuropi' ineludinp 3’urkey. 

H. ILere should be no question of the ])rol(.ctiOn of majorities in any form. 

9. 1 here should not be any alteration of existinp boundaries of provinces with- 
out cxaminalion of linpnistic, ndniiiiistrativc, financial, stratepic and other considera- 
tions involved by a Boundaries Gommissioii to be specially appointed for the 
purpose. 

10. f 11 the proposed Federation, nsidunry powers should rest with the Central 
lederal Government for the unity and well-beiiip of India as a whole. 

11. Ditl'crcnces of relipion, creed or confession shall not prejudice any indian 
nationals in matUrs relutinp to the enjoyment of civil or political riphts, as for 
instance, admission to public employments, functions and honours, or the exercise 
of professions and industries. 



The Muslim Conferences 


THE ALL-INDIA MUSLIM CONFERENCE AND LEAGUE 

A iTcotiiif!; of the workirif; cornraiUrc of ihe All-Inrliji Conference w.is 

held at 8ii)ila on the 13lh. August 1934 and after four honrH’ heated dimniKBion 
pHHHt d Ihe follovviiip: rcKoIntionH wJiich vviTe in Hubstance? ai^retal to by the all-India 
MuhIhh Lea^oie at its meeting' held Hejearately. The ineetin^^ resolved 

(I) In view of the fact that an rnnuiry into (he f)rof)osal8 for refonna has 
already taken nearly seven years, (ho All-India Mnsiini (\)nl('rence eori'^iders it of 
the utmost im|)orlanee tlial necessary le;d^l:i(ion 1)0 undei taken dnriiit^ (he course 
of this year and enacted before the middle of lOdb so as to eonsLitute (rrovincial 
le^dslutures before; the end of lOilb. 

O Ir view of the fact that certain publir; bodies and persons are Bec-kitjc; to 
reject, the eornmunal ‘award’ directly or indirectly, this nieetini:; of the workiiift: 
committee of the All- India Muslim Conferenc(' reiterates its coiiviction that althim^di 
Hucdi of MuHlini demands as an* endiodied in the communal kiNvard' and the While 
Caper aia^ inadecjiiate to uflord that im'asure of ])rotection to the Miislim commu- 
nity ^^hI(■h the existing conditions of the country warrant and whii'h liavc been 
ni’i^ed by the cnnfeTence from time to timi'. any modification in (lie ))rovidons 
thereof <dheti(p: tlu-se Muslim safe;^oiards without the consent of Mussalmans will 
render any consliiution wholly unaco'ptabh' to th(' Muslim community. 

(!J) Tlie nieetine; of tlm vvoikin;;’ eoinmitteo of the al!-India Muslim (kmifirence 
is of the view that Sind should immediately be irivim the stalus of a separate 
province under the existing: constitution and (hat under the new constitution it 
should have the same status and power as otlua’ autonomous provinces of India. 

(J) Whih; welcoming recognition by the Covi'rnimmt of India of fa) the 
existinu: inadeipoicy of MiikIiiu represtntation in central siTvices, (b) the failuri' of 
the nu'asures of lOdh to ait'ord relief they W(‘ro ('Xi)ccted to ftive and (c) accepting 
the principle tiiat minimum representation should bo fixed, this mcelin;^; of the 
working, cominiltee of tlie all-India Muslim Ckinfi ronce is of opinion that the 
(lovirnmcnt. has failed to protect servi'-e inb’resi^, jiistiem and fau'-i>lay so far as 
Muslims are coneerned inasmuch as (a) it has lixed Muslim representation at 25 
per cent, on population basis arnl not on the basis of their representation in 
](‘cislatures, that is dd and 1-d per cent and (h) further it has faih'd to make transitory 
provision to make ^^ood the existing; extieme iiiade(]uaey of Muslim lepreseiitation 
aiH^ (c) has made no provision for settiii*]^ up an orLUiuization to sce that the 
(tovirumcnt resolution on the suhioct is properly carried nut into efrect and does 
not meet the same fate w'ilh wliieli the resolution of 1025 had met. This eonfercnco 
iirj 2 :es that it should b(‘ made the duty of a special oflieer to examine how far these 
orders are beinp; carried out and that his report should be placed every yi'ar before 
the Central Legislature in lime for consideration of mcnibeis in connection with 
budtret discussion. 

(5) 111 view of the fact that a vast majority of jiublic servants are employed by 

provincial (Tovernments and bodies under them, this meetini; of the All-lndni 
Muslim Conference ur^es the necessity of fixin;j; proportions of Mussalmans in all 
pa-ades and branches of services whether under Ihe (lovernmcnl. or local bodies in 
accordance with their proportions in provincial leg. slat tires as Ihe iircscnt propor- 
tions are hopelessly inadequate. 

(()) This meeting of the working committee of the all-India Muslim Conference 
vi(;wH with great dismay tho diflerential treatrnout meted out by the Covernment to 
IChudai Khidmatgars (lied Shirts) in the Frontier Frovine.e and Congress organi- 
zations in tho rest of India and urges upon the Coveniment the need of immediate 
release of Khan Abdul (Jhatlar Khan and his co- workers. 

(7) This meeting of the working cornraittco views with great di8a])pointmcnt the 
attitude of the Government towards tho constitutional advance demanded for 
British Baluchistan. This meeting puts on record its opinion that the feeling of 
discontent is every day iucroaBing amongst Baluchics owing to ropreasivo measures 
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that arc being taken by the (Joverntnent against the inhabitants of that province 
for adojiting l(gi(imatc and peaceful methods of action to advance their political 
slatiiR. rhiR meeting apprehends that if the present state of things wdl continue 
in British Ikduchistau it will no doubt become another hot bed of discontent on 
the frontier. 

(<S) I'he meeting of the working coramittec of the Muslim Conference places on 
record its emi»halie j)roteKt against the policy of the Madras Government in 
having deprived the Muslim community of their solitary H(>at in the Madras 
(■abinet l)y the aiipointraent of a non-Mnslim in plaeo of Sir Muhammad liRman 
and iirgi'H upon the Ctovernmmt the imperative necessity of redressing the 
gne\anfcs of tlie eornmnnity by 'npiHiinling a Muslim in the next vacancy in the 
I'lxc'-ntive (Jouneil which is due to oemir shortly. 

Other biodness cm the agenda ineinded the preparation of a manifesto of the 
Lcagiie-Oonference f^ailiami'ntary Majlis for hcljung in the election of ihose who 
lulherdl lo the aims and objects of tbc league and the cOnferenec. Discussion on 
tbis did not eonelude to-day when the meeting was adjourned. 

Th(' nu’f'ting was jiresided over by Capt Hafiz Nawab Sir Ahmed Said Khan, 
ttie Na\^ab of (Uihatari, and attiaided by Sir Feroze Khan Noon (tlm Ihinjah). Sir 
Miihaminad ^’nsuf, IT.iji Seth Abdullah Haroon, Dr. /laiuldin Ahmail, Mr,, 
Gh'!/iia\i, Khan Bahadur llaliz Ifid.aja Hussain, Khan Bahadur Syi'd Abdul Hafi.'., 
Syed i.lui*aza Sahih ilahadnr, Maiilvi Ghulam Bhik Nairang, advoeate, Manlana, 
Miii.ieimad Shadee Daoodi, Syed Hnssin Im.am, Manlana Sy('d llabih Sliah, 
Maular a Mazhindidn, Syed liaza Ali, Ilaji Syed Mnhammand Hnssaiu. MioiIm 
Z'l.eii 'thiiii, isfian Jlahadiir ffap Rashid Ahmed, Air. Al.ahiiiood I'lnlshah and Klinn 
Baba Itir Haj- fhdiim Box (working seeretary). Among otliers present were Begum 
Sih.ih N'-nvaz Sir Aliihamniad lidakuh. Khan Jlah.adur .Niaz ('^utuf) AIa((hiil Mahood, 
\;u\nhz: da K’linrshed Ah Khan. Mr. R.aghil) Ahsaii, Khan Sahih Farazand All, 
Sv(d Ajmad Ah, Muhammad Siddnj Alultani, Khan Sahib S. AI. Abdullah and Air. 
Muhammad Vamin Khnn. 

THE ALL INDIA MUSLIM LEAGUE 

A meeting of the Coiineil of tlie All-India Aluslim Ijcagiie was held at Simbi 
on the 12th. & 13th. August 1994, The hon. Si/(>(l /u/:u Ali was in chair. The 
leayue jaissid a number of lesolutions which ineinded : — 

'riu' Li'ague views with great eoneern the eeonumie, social and poliiical 
liosition ol the Arabs in ralestine. It is eonvinml tli.it expiopriation fri ni land of 
the ])eople of tlie lOil is unjust and dangiTOUS lo the future peae,(' of tlie louiitiy. 
In tlie ('pinion of the mei'tin^ any furtlier immigration of .It \\s on any [)!ea W’liat- 
ever is hound to aggravate iIk' already intol(rable siiuaijon. 

Another resolution ask(d tlie. Government to appoint A) per cent, of Alussalinans 
in all hraiielies of the railway services and further re(iiicsted the Goveiniiient to 
have a Aluslim member on liie Itailway Board. 

'flic third resolution aiipreeiated the services rendered Ijy its ex-seendary Sir 
Alnhammiul Yakub, as a member ol tbc Lothian Foir.niilU'e, railway statutory con- 
lerenec and by his constant advocacy ol the. Muslim cause. 

Alorc than 'My members attended the nn'ctinc and proumumi, among those present 
wei(' the Nawah of (dihattari. Sir Mohammad Vakul». Mr, Yusuf Al., Itir. llusain 
Itnam. Nawab Sir Muhammad Yusuf, Begum Shah Nawaz, Na.vvabzada K()ur.‘’haidali 
Khan, Sir Feutze Khan Nuun,. and Khan Babadus Hafiz Jlidayat Husain (secretary 
of the Aluslim Jjcague). 


THE ALL INDIA MUSLIM CONFERENCE 

At a meeting of the working eominitleo of the All-India Muslim Goiifereneo 
laid at Aligarh on the 23rd. December 1934 under the presidentship of the hlaivab 
vj Cl/hatari, the following resolutions were passed 

'The working eommittee of the All-India Muslim Conference places on record its 
eonhidored o[)inion that the constitutional advance proposed by the Joint Parlia- 
mentary Gonimitteo is as a whole disappointing and falls considerably short of the 
aspiiations of the people of India and shows that it has been conceived in a spirit 
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of distrust of tho Indian people and is in some respects retro^^rade even as com- 
pared with the White l^aper. 

The committee re^^rets to find that due weight has not been given by the Joint 
Parliamentary (yomraittce to the recommendations made by the British Indian 
delegation and urges that the proposed constitution bo improved in the light of the 
said raenriorandura. 

The committee notes with satisfaction that the communal award has been incor- 
porated iu the .1. P. C. report, which, in the absence of any agreed settlement, 
forms the only working basis of eo-operation amongst the communities. The 
committee strongly deprecates all ctrorts from any quarters to upset the same. 

The working eummittiio regrets that the J. P. C. report does not concede the 
miniiiium demands of the community as embodied in the various resolutions of the 
All- India Muslim Oonforonce. 

‘In view of tho conditions prevailing in the country the VTorking committee is 
of opinion that, in spite of the ]uoposcd constitution being unsatisfactory, the best 
coursej for Indians is not to reject the reforms but to make united cirorts to attain 
full responsible government. 

THE BENGAL MUSLIM YOUTH CONFERENCE 

Opening the All-Bengal Muslim Young Men’s (kinforencc held in Calcutta on the 
6th. October 1934 Si?' Rahim refern^d to the recent Ciuiservative Conference 

in England and said that its decision indicat(;d that the present British Covernment 
might be compelled to reconsider tlie very modest proposal contained in tho White 
Paper for the (‘onstilutional advancement of India. He regretted division among 
Indians themselves and deplored the fact (hat eminent public men like Pandit 
Malaviya should have chosen the present time to force the (juestion of Com- 
rnnnul Award upon the country, the result of which was likely to be a disaster 
in that it would, in all probability, divide the two great communities still further. 
I'he attitude taken up by J^indit Malaviya was regarded by Muslims as a challenge 
and they felt that the (jucF'ion could be only diailt with by negotiations. In eon- 
clnsion, Sir Abdul Rahim ask('d the Muslim youths to develop the spirit of mutual 
urid('rstanding. 

Mr. A. K. Fazlid J/aq, who presided, urged Muslims to take up the cause of 
the economic u])lift of the masses, with a spirit of grim dclcrmiimtion. lie exhorted 
them to imbibe the true spirit of Islam and ap{)eal.‘d to (hem to fill the country 
with a net work of branch organisations in order that thi'y might have their 
repri'sentative in every village and hamlet in Bengal, charged with the duty of 
taking note of genuine cases of ojiprcssion eommitled on the people whether by 
agents of zemiiUiars, moneylenders or the Covernment. 

A gloomy jncture of communal strife and •jealousy, caste prejudices and racial 
hatred which might at any moment shatter all hopes of the fnluru of India, was 
drawn by Maiilvi f’azliil Jluq. Mr. Faziul Ifinj’ said ; “We are on the thresh- 
Jiold ol momentous constitutional changes the etl'cet whereof it is ditlieult accurately 
to foresee or foretell. Great as our hopes of political advancenu:nt an', we can’t 
shut our eyes to the fact, that Hitting across our vision of the fnliire, there are 
sinister phantoms of communal jealousy and strife, of caste prejudices and racial 
hatri'.d which may at any moment shallcr all our hopes ns to the future of India.” 

Regretting the lack of organisation among the Muslims, Maulvi Fa/lul lluq 
said : “If we have not made ourselves ht for the changes that are coming wo will 
be pushed to the wall despite all the provisions contained in the While Paper or 
the momentary Communal Award. The besetting sin of Muslim politics has all 
along been the unfaultering faith in the sense of justice of the British officials.’’ 

Resolutions 

On tho next day, tho 7th. October, the Conference adopted resolutions, protes- 
ting against the anti-Communal Award. Tho Lucknow Pact was condemned as 
a ‘ camouflage for hood-winking tho Muslims”. 

Another resolution called upon the Muslims not to support any candidate for 
the Assembly who did not vote for Sir Abdiir Rahim’s amendment to tho Army 
Bill, demanding equal status for Indian Officers with the British Officers. 

Tho Conference also recommended to tho Ciovcrnrnent to introduce legislation so 
that the appointment of the Chief Executive Ofticer and tho Mayor of Calcutta 
might take place by rotation from members of the various communities. 



Provincial Political Conferences 


The Tamil Nadu Provincial Conference 

TIk; i’lflih fS('RHioii of Ihc Tamil Nadu Provincial Conference wafl held at 
Coimbatore on the 29th. September 1934 under the presidency of Mr. C. Rajagapala- 
charui r. 

Welcome Address 

The Ihm. Mr. V. C. Vrllun/iri Gou'ndor, (Member, ('ouneil of State and President. 
(Coimbatore Pislriet Hoard), Chairman of the Jteeeption Committee, then delivered 
his \viienme addresH in Tamil. 

In the eoinse of his spcceh, he said, that some ineoiivenienen mij^ht have been 
e.austd to them hy postponinp; th(‘ eonference from the lo and IG instant, to this 
da<r. i’,0 ereved thcTir iiidulj^mnee for the same. The hist 1‘rovincial Conferenee was 
held ^'ndura four y( ars haek. Since then (ho Conf^rcss entered upon the sat- 
yav.talia eam])[d^n and all Congress or^ranisations were d('elarcd unlawful and 
(lissob-'d. T(-dny they had to resnseiate all those hodn'S. Pcsides that as the AII- 
jiulja CoiipresH (V)mniittee had resolved that (loufrress should contest the lepiislativo 
tileet’ooF', Ctnipressmen had to carry on inb-nsive election propajjanda at all-plaecs. 
In th'' midst of these arduous dutii^s (hat they should have accepted their invitation 
and be ’present here placed them under a tlecp ol)lip;ation. 

Many thouj.dit that the Congress was defecated in the last Satyagraha eampaij^n. 
ft niie^ht i)e (rue in the siaise that it had not fully riialiseil its objective. When 
they nri! working: towards a p:oal every step taken in that direction was a symbol 
of attainment of the a:oal. Lookine; at the courap:e and the thirst for swaraj that 
hau beni evoked in the pcopb*, no one could dare say that the last movement 
('luled in defeat or was a futile one. 

Coniinfj; to the pri'sent Congress programme viz., capturing of legislatures ; the 
evils following the lack of a sturdy natioualist ])ariy in the legislatures were 
becoming apjiarent every day. Jn the presmit legislatures Covernraent wore able 
easily to pass any measure they liked. Of course, there were a few men of eonragi' 
and patriotism even in the jinsont legislatures. Bni their luimber was small and 
was not adequate; unless a big nationalist organisation like the Congress entenal 
the legislatures, it was impossible to form a loilionalist party there. Such a parly 
inside the legislature would be able to eafeguard the rights of the masses. 

The Con(;ke8s Pr;o<urAMMr 

'J'here was another advantage in Congress contesting the elections. Till now, 
('left ions wc're based on personalities and not on principles or parties. The jiolitieal 
fonsfioiisncHH of the people was roused only when elections were based on priiici])le8 
and parties. By Congress participating in the elections, everyone had begun to 
ask himself, “why should Congress enter the Ic'gislature, what is the nceessity for 
it ? What arc the benefits accruing from it V' Bropagunda on these lines was 
also carried on throughout the country. The result was even the villager in email 
hamlets were enabled to know what was going on around him and was able to 
add to his knowledge of men and things. Even if no other results followed, this 
education of the masses was enough to justify the Congrese participating jin the 
clectioDP. 

A word about the need for the general public supporing the Congress in this 
election was necessary. Congress was a great national institution. Jt claimed in 
its fold such great patriots and men of saerifice as Mahatma Gandhi, Bandit 
.lawaharlal Nehru, Vallabhbhai Batol, Abdul Gaflar Khan, Dr. Ansari and Sarojini 
Devi and a host of others. It was an institution which worked day and night 
for the liberation of the motherland. For the last fifty years and in particular, 
during the last lifteon years, it had worked for the country in diverse ways. Even 
foreigners considered the Congress as an institution representative of the Indian 
people. If CoDgresB won, they understood the Indian people would have scored. 
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Even BO, if the Conp^reBB lost, they raipjht think that the Indian people had 
lost, Thcrefoi’c, whatever mi^^ht be their party differences, it was the duty 
of one and all to support the Congress in this election and hrin^^ victory. 
If Congress failed to e:ct full support, it would affect the future progress 
of the country itself. This was not the occasion to talk of differences of ofunion 
with the Gonf^ress. There could not he unanimity of opinion on all points. Their 
resolutions ami pio^ramrm'S must be such as could be followed by all. Then only 
they would yield the maxiniuru results. Wlicm there was no difference of opinion 
on important issui's, it, was the duty of one and all to fori^ct mmor difference's and 
to co-operate with the Congress. They Hhonld not allow self-interested persons and 
reactionaries to eri'ate divisians. This was the lime to support the national institu- 
tion and throuf^h if to show their ('a^erness for the country’s freedom. 

Theni were some people aarryinj^ on a propa^^anda that the Con^resH belonged 
to a particular elass and to a jiariicular community and to })eople wedded to a 
particular opinion. This was a p^reat mistake. Any elass, any eommuiiif y and 
anybody holdint; any opinion ha'i the r'f;ht to join the Coiif^ress. They could join 
the Congress and convert it to their view-point. Every Indian, bi; it man or wo- 
man, was cnlitl<'d to be in the t-onc;reHs. Evcryliody had the seojx^ aeeordinij; to 
his means to serve the country throii:;;!! the Uon^ress, Khatldar, Swadeshi, pro- 
hibition, uplift of depressed classes and thi^ at^ricullurisis’ relief, these are the 
Hcveral ways by whu^h service could bo rendered. 

The (jiiesfion at ])rescnt before them was the Lef^islativo Assembly olcclioii. The 
Clon^resB rarliameniary Board, after deliberation, had put up eandidatefl on behalf 
of the Congress. It was their duty to uuauimously support them and hrin^ victory 
to the Gotitrress. Th<'y must remember they wen; not staudmij:; in their individual 
capacity. No one could say that they w-re not true servants of the nation. Even 
if they had any imperft'etions, thi'y must remember they were standing on behalf 
of the Congress ami overloi.k their shorteomim. s. Let them support the Gon^jiress 
wholeheart('dly and bnn^^ victory. Truth would triumph in the end. Sacrifice 
wouKi not p;o in vain. There, was no doubt in thi^. J'hereforc (he Congress was 
sure to win. 


Presidential Address 

Mr. ('. RajagopalanJiari then delivered the following a'ldress— 

I tender my cordial thanks to Congressmen of all the Districts in T'amii Nad 
for demonstrating their continued eonfidema; in me by nomnial ing nu' to preside 
ovt'r this Confere ieo and 1 hope and pray that I may {)rove worliiy of the trust 
and fulfil their exjiectat ions. 

Wc have to record with dei'p regret the passing away of one of oiii' finest souls 
in the death of Sjt. Arm M. V. Suhramania Sastriar, who liml guided us in the 
early days of the non-cooperation movement as rresidcnt of our Provincial Congress 
Committee, lie then showed us by Ins sincerity, spirit of saerifiee and ciinsistency 
of conduct what a true satyngrahi should be. Jle was not abh; to take an a(;tivo 
part in the Congress moveineut after he was released from prison in tlu' first, non- 
co-operation movement. But that again was a proof ’'of his utter conscientiousness. 
In some cases, abstinen(;e itself becomes sacrifice. We knew how ])ainful it must 
have been to the late Subramania Sastriar to be compelled to abstain from partici- 
pation in a movement which was so di'ar to him. 

The last Tamil Nad Provincial Conference was held at Madura under the presi- 
dency of Mr. T. Raghavaehari in ri’sistanee of the repressive orders of the (fovern- 
ment. Let us record our congratulations to those who organised the Conference 
and proved the spirit of resistance that coercion rouses iu self-i’especting meu. 

United Co- operation 

You are all aware of the circumstances under which the Civil Resistance cam- 
paign has been suspended and the All-India Congress Commutec adopted a 
constructive programme and resolved on participation in eleedions to the legislature. 
1 need not reiterate the history of these changes in the Congress programme. Suffice 
it to say, no dissentient note was raised in this province in regard to the policy 
adopted by the All -India Congress Committco and the Working Committee of the 

40 
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Con^rrrsfi. Wc hnvc brcn rnablccl lo procml M'ith the \vork without nny internal 
contlirtH anion^^ ConproHsmen and in thifi ref-pcet have earned the '‘exprcHScd ap- 
pn nation of the FreHident of the Oon<j;res9. I tender iny coiif^ratulationB and 
p;rai(ful lhanka lo all the Coii^ireHsmen in ihe province for their united co-operation. 

Wc have f;ivcn no room for com]»laintH such as have been made in ('^on^^ress 
eJeciionfl in some other j^arls of Jndia, and for this also I tender my con^^ratulations 
lo Ihe (ton^^rcssmen of this province. Rnt it is not enon/.:h that we merely fj^ive no 
room for com[)la)ntfi about evasion of the t\in^r(‘ss coiihIiIiiIu)!). W(' should show 
positive work in reor^nnisiu^ the (impress on a strong basis all over the province 
and in increased and suslained (d'orts to sj.'read khadi, abolisli untoiichability and 
to fi^ht the drink evil, 

]MT>0RTAN« i, OF IClIADJ 

The Con^n'esB Woikini^ Commiffic has adopted a comprehensive pro^^rnmme of 
eonhlnieliv(' woik, in lepaid lo khadi, ni toiichabilily, jiromotiim of inter-cornmiinal 
unity, total abHiinence, jiromotion of small imluHtiies, and oipinisaticm and reeons- 
Iniction of village litc. In rt'pard to khadi, we should note that special em])hasi8 
has been laid on etlurts t(< make each area consuim’ its own khadi and each village, 
if not each family, eonvertinfr all its idle houis into iisidul cloth through the 
(haiklia and the liandloom. The ]U’odu(*tion (»f khadi should not Ix' deemed a matter 
ot criiripeo'iion With foreign or indigenous mill el(>lh, but sliould be leahsed as an 
addition to national wealih by the utilisation of time wnieh would utlnrwise go lo 
wustt. T'lu spirit of industry should be cultivated and idh' fumrs automat i<‘;dly 
'■‘onverteO into “loth so that no (|uesl!on of compaiative juic'H arises, 'i’his is tho 
new 'Mi ntution for \\hieh (landfiiji has been jdi'ading. 

A ; (ii'ial impnssion lias somehow been spiead, w]ia(e\er may havi' been the 
f-auh» , that the ('ongri'ss has rdaxed its attitude in regaid to khadi and tolerates null 
cloth to ‘^^ome exlint. This is v^liolly wrong. TJie following resolution of tho Working 
Committee of the Congress should be noted'- 

'Notwilfistanding what was done during theei\il resistanee struggle, no eomiieti- 
tion is jnrmissiiile on (k>ngrrss jilatfoiins and in Congress (xhibitnais .between mill- 
made eUith and handspun haiidwoven khadili, Congressmen arc expeetid lo use and 
encourage the use of only bandspuu and handwoven khadi to the exclusion of any 
other cloth'. 

If wcdisirc to re-cslablish a spirit of slrcngtli and palrioti'^m (hroiighout tho 
country and erect, a strong foniidation for (dongiess sfiength, wo must, see khadi 
('Very where in jilaeo of all other elotli. li is kliadi Ifiat bi.ghti'ns tin- almosphire 
lor Congress work in any place and is an cssL-ntial eondiuon precediut (or all 
fcuceesstul Congress oH’ort in that place. 

h^voADiiSni 

'Swadi'shi' docs not mean a rvlaxalion of our khadi discjfdinc but a further 
rostrietum in llu' selection of articles other than cloth. ‘Swadeshi riTi rs lo arlieles 
other than cloth, aixl means the eneouiagement of articles manulaeinnd in India 
wlu'ieviT lh(‘y can (ill the place of similar Imjiortid articles. jr(re too, Candhiji’s 
insisteuee is that the emagy ol Coneress oi ganisations should he const rved lor tho 
piomtilion of cottage and other small imlimtrit'S that arc in netdof the support of 
the Congress organisations, and that Congress energy should not he wasted on large 
and organised induslnes which can and do stand on (heir own legs. I'here is, 
however, no oi>position or antipathy to the large organised industries of our country, 
because llie idtai is lo conserve Congress energy lor those industries that stand in 
need t)f Congress help and not any antipathy to those that do not stand in such 
need. A mother’s care of her youngest baby is no antipathy to tho grow’ii-up 
children, 

Harijan ‘.Ublift 

As regards uutouchability, just as Khadi has been entrusted to the All-India 
Siiinners' Association, tho Harijan Seviik hfangh has been organised to be in special 
charge of untoiichability work. While, however, the Harijan 8evak deals primarily 
with a certain amount ol uplift w’ork and adminisi.ers the funds collected for that 
purpose, all localities cannot be covered by that Sangh. Congressmen must continue 
to do incessant educative propaganda and otherwise assist in purging society of 
this injustice and inhumanity towards a section of our people. 
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I hold the viow that religious rrjualily for Ilarijans oan and should bo worked 
out if we love nod wish to preserve Hinduistn. To srak to ^^ive education fo the 
Ilarijan populati on and iniprove their econotiiic condition is no doubt a worthy 
aim, but while ii may supph nitMil, it will not be a substitute for the need to 
recognise them as ecjiials wiih oiIkt sectinns of the Jlindu community in matters 
of religious worship. To give ediiiialion and weallh and otlicial power and to refuse 
or delay the gianl of so^nal status is to create haired in place oif the contentment 
of superstition. In s'-elciiig to give an equal status in religion and worship even 
before we can siK'cit'd in raising their economic status, we follov the lines of work 
and reform th il. Sii It uirinujacharya and others adopted long ago, and which is 
the only rational line oi action. 


Ti:.\fI’l.I>ENTRY 

In spite of my views which accord with Gaiidhiji’s that the key of the situation 
is in religious (qti.iMly, it must be cicearly understoid that it is not the object of 
the reforuu-rs or the' protrranime of tlie Congress to carry forward any reform 
through eoereion. Tii'' (Gngr^s is jib'clgej lo ahspiin from Ciiereioii in nil 
matters. It will not seek e\en pohlieal iioerly through violence', much less will it 
seek social refoim. (ven if it were ])0SKil)le, through force or intimidation. 

The opfHisiiion of honatamsts to ih(' p' rmisiiive Hill known as the Tern plc-Lii try 
Bill IS most unreasonable, i)Oci\usu a hare reading of the Ikll would show that no 
singie tcmiile could bi' op< mol to llarijuis umh'r the' Hill unless Caste Hindus 
worshipping in such teinjiles agri'cd to if, which again could be, only, if the work 
of peaceful per'iiasioh had been proceeded with siieci'SRful) y, 

111 Becking the v 'les of tin' eleeloralt'. C\)ngret'S has taken e,arc to eliminate all 
issucR at tin' eiieunig ele -torat'S olhc'r than the constitutional politic'al issm' bi'tweeii 
tin' Government and th.' t b);igp,..x. ft lias bi'cri )>iit beyond all doubt and I be- 
lieve the vast no lori'.y of Saoaianisi- are sali'-Tn'd that tin' Congress is not going to 
tak(^ advantage oi suee<Rs .t, this el. -el, ion campaign to eluim authority for pushing 
thrmigh any leg i^lil ion m rc'>]V'et of Hanjins and lliiniu temples. While the 
Gongrt'SK is nndonbiedly |dcdg('! t(< the n-moval of iimoiiehabiliiy, it has s[)ccifi- 
cally rc'htrieted its ])i-{'hent appeal lor votes lo the politie.al issue' and it has neither 
Bi'leeled its ca-ididatc.'S nor earned on its election iirograinmc with a view to temple- 
entry k'gislalioii. 

Ao'AiosT Drink 

As regards the drink ( vil, the onlinanees against pic.keting are still in force and 
tlu' (Amgri’SB having Hiihj.ciubu eivd rcsisiaiic.c, the Congiess organisations cannot 
iiTulcrtako iiukdine. Init the woik of educaiive piopagaiida among the pi'opie ad- 
dicted to the evil, which is no lees irnjioit.ini tlian agitation no total prohibition of 
sale rn' maiiiituctiue can and slioiild he cariird on vviihin the Imtils of the law. 
liOcal ollieials may not la' a^. libnal as the kuv itself, but it is hoped that with 
])ati('i)ee and tact, ollieuil opposiiion or nervousness can be overcome and the full 
latitude which tlu' law jicrniilH m this icspict vvili soon ho enjoyed fiy reformers 
and Congress woikiis. I want every Congiessman to know and feci that drink 
is the greatest enemy of the' |)oor man. 1 want ('vv'iy village to havtc a body of 
workers devoted to the abolition of the' drink evil in that village. levery Khadi- 
elad man, whether he siieaks out or not, must be a force to save the diiiik ad- 
dict from this evil. 

The (kmgress camjiaign in our province' was so closely asROi'ialed with the anti- 
drink camiiaign that vvilii the suspension of the civ’l disobedience m iveme-nt it is 
likely that an impression has bcem cieated that anti-dunk work also stands sus- 
pendVd. Wi' must, therefore', lake' h])e>eiul steps to revive and carry on strenuous 
propaganda short e)f ])iek('iing and make the country once again hum witli agita- 
tion against going to the liquor shop. It is work on these lines and the spread of 
khadi that will make the’ Camgress organisation once more alive and strong, other- 
wise, after the eleeiioiis arc over, wc shall again find ourselves in a slate of 
inanition. 

I am glad to note a change in the attitude' of some pe'ople who have been 
hitherto our biiterest opporunlH, the “Sclf-itespectors.’' There is a very ihiri line 
between the two opposites of love and hatred. When people say that extremes 
meet they give expression to this samei truth. Those who say they do not believe 
in God are often very religious people for that very reason. Many so-called self- 
respcctors, specially the younger people, arc turning towards Congress as, after all, 
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it contains a body of sincere men who seek to act according to their faith and not 
for Ihc realiHatioj) of Iheir ])erHonal ambitions. Let ii8 welcome those that turn to 
us; Jet ns not repel their advances by references to past controversies and oppositions. 

The character and conduct of iiuJividuiil (ti)nf!,reRB woi kers makes up the real 
streiif^lh of the Con^^ress. Every individual Con^rresa worker should remember this 
on every occasion, and act as a responsible tnislic of the fair name and the moral 
Ftrene:ih of the Congress. J^et us rediseovtT that idealism which first drew us into 
the Coiie^ress: let us hold Iruth as the hi^^hest possession; let us remember that it 
is sacrifice and Bubordiiiation to discipline and leadership that give us all our 
Btrenp;lh, 


GANDJii.rj's Retirement 

Conp^resfimen are now flRitaied over the threatened retirement of Mahatmaji. I 
do not wish to minimise (lie importance of the matter, but J wish to fioiiit out 
that (fandhiji docs not inlend to retire from politics when he says h(‘ will retire 
from the Coii^ox'ss nor dtx's he intend to oppose or diminish the inlliience of the 
ConirreSR. As I understand lh<‘ step w'hieh lu' contemplates, it is intended to 
Ktren/j:then the CouRress and not to woMkom it. It is foolish on the part of anti- 
Con;:r(ss orRanisalions to exhult ()\er Uamihiji’H contemplated retirement or to 
lonbiKi his criticisms with thmr own anli-Con^iess altitude. To understand his 
moul and tiis )Wo]insal, we should remember the various steps that he has taken in 
repm.l to civil resistance. lie first susjw'ndid the mass eamjuiiRU and 
restrict'''] civil resistance to individuals, bc<-nusn he IhmiRht individuals 
niHj >h('W adejuate str('it^»th and tlie (pialilications necessaiy for ofleriii'' 
succi'ssfe’ satyapii'i'ha. Then he Buspeiuied individual civil diHobedieiK'C also when 
he f'^und the materials lacldnp: for successful individual satya^itFuha. All these 
stei'-s were taken without any si use of defeat, but on the contrary 'in the 
firm conviction that tin; nation has discovered more and more of its 
own streiij/th and (hcieby really marched forv'aul. d'ho however, 

is not yet rciiehed. The victory of the (foneress at the polls and the 
parliamentary work undertaken and orRanised on behalf of the EoiiRresK may heip- 
to Lrint; about a ])eaeeful and honourable settlement with the lirit-ihh Government 
but we eaiinot hope to attain this obji'ct or win independimeo throiiRh mm-violenco 
ur.lesH we are strong, that is, unless we have realised and built up the Btrciifj;tb for 
i)On-vioU‘iit resiritance. 

Mahatmaji is convinced that the jiresent C’oii^'toss oicanisation floes not fulfil the 
coiidifions neeoKsary to built up Ibis stre'.Rlh. Jle. tin fore, wants tliat^ while the 
Congress oiRaiiisation as it woas, may do paibamenlar^ woik it h;is to l)e re-modilled 
to develop the stren^'th iieci’ssary for noii-violeiit resi^lauee, that is trm; satyaRiaha. 
Whciher the rcmudellinij: can lie done from inside llic (’oi nr'HS or whether he 
shonld create a new allied or indejxndent ()rj.r;iMisation for eonstruetivc work such 
as w'lll satisfy his ideals in re^oartl to non-viuleiiee is the jiroblem that is now a^oia* 
tinp^ Jus niind. 

in spile of this desire on Gandhiji’s part to reform the (’onf^ress and his remarks 
about its present weaknesses, h>l me recall what he had said about the Congress 
as comjiared to other ])olitieal organisations. 

‘Jn spite of all I liave said, tlie Gonpresfl still remains in my estimation the 
most ]io\verful and most rejiresentaiive or^oanisation in the country. Jl has a history 
of uninterru])! ed noble service and helf-sai-nliei' from its inei'ption. It lias weathered 
storm as no other i-'isiilution lias done, h has eommunded a measure, of self-sacri- 
fice of which any country w'ould be juoiul. It holds to-day the lar|:;eBt number of 
devoted men and women of uniiujicacliable character.” 

No one need i.iiaf^inc iJiat (Jaridhiji is iiidifj'erenf to the fortunes of the Con^^ress. 
On the contrary, he eontinues to take the keenest interehts in ils atlairs as can bo 
seen even from his most recent correspondence with Jlarijau leaders iu re^^ard to 
the election campaign. 


GANPITUI’R ritOPOBALR 

No serious objections have been raised to Gandhiji’s proposals in rrp;ard to the 
reform of the (Joiigrcss constitution except in one respect, namely, the spinning 
franchise and here opinion is almost unanimous that the spinning franchise would 
not be workable. It is really unfortunate that this should be the universal feeling, 
it shows ihat the political dasses have not still got out of the dislike for manual 
labour or that they have no adequate faith in the message of haud-Bpiuuing. 
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Throughout thp world and even in India, there are men and women who believe 
and agitate that it would be good and pro[)er to hand over the entire Government 
to faetory hands and to the haders commanding the eonfidcneo of factory lianas. 
Everyone who underKtand aclualitieH knows that though intellccl ual labour is also 
recognised as true labour, power in Communist States must be wielded by manual 
labour alone. If it is good for us and w'C are willing to be governed by maniml 
labourers, is there anything objectionable in Gandhiji’s proposal that all should do 
some manual labour, little, if not much, and all should strive to contribute 
production of good if they seek ‘o share in the privileges of political activity. What 
may be objected to, is, that spinning should be the sole form of manual labour 
recognised. For this Gandhiji has a reason Irased on Indian conditions and Indian 
needs, but (hose who object on this ground may well firopose an amendment that 
everyone whose proh'ssion is one involving manual lai)our should contribute his 
f|UOta of S(‘lf-sputi yarn to the nation and that Ihnsn ■vvho (-am their living through 
Home form of manual labour may sirnjdy pay the four anna subscrijitum. L shall 
not discuss tins matter further on this occasion. .. . 

1 have hopes that a coinproniise may be arrived at by whndi Gandlnji may be 
enabled to fo'nii an organisation inside (’ongress, along the lines that he desires 
whde the Farliamerilary and other work may be earned on as at present. I here 
oiay tlnri be no coufliet and no split or retirement but a co-ordi mated expcnmciit 
on the lincH he has adumbrated. 


Co.\’<;itEsrs and Communal Aavard 

J have slated lire casi' for Cotigress eaiulidafes at the ensuing elections on so 
many platforms that it is necessary for me to repeat it here on ihi^ oeeasion. I 

ha\e also issued a separate apjieal to voters iii Tamil Nad. I shall deal only with 

one matter here. 

ft has been urged in many quarters that llu' altitude of the Working Committee 
in neither aeeepling nor rejeefjiig the Goverrrrnerit Awaid on the eornmnnal 

question is illogical. 'I’his ciiiieisni is a very snpfifieial one. I-iOgie in tioliOes 

wher'o lue human feedings arc’ coneerned m not so sinqde as inqeT logif. If is 
Jiaper logic to assume that apart from aeeeptanec’ or rcjc’etion tliere is no third 
alterniiiive, If the sons ii. a joint family ap}>roaeli thej father with a elaim^ to 
partition and submit jiroposals, the father may not at once either a'-eept or reject 
any proposal that is placed before him. He may have his opinions, emphatic 
oiniiions. as to the merits or olqeetions in respect of any ])artienlar proposal but 
if be 'S a yise falber desiring pcaiee and concord in the family, lu' does not ejiher 
a( eept or reject but seeks to bring the paities together and tries to bring about 
a ye! t lenient by eonsent. 'Ihe (tongress stands ('xaelly in this position and ibeic' is 
good logic aiiu good human philosophy between tin' Woiking ( !ommil tc’e’s resolu- 
tion. Coiigrc’ss policy is not one mere vc-rbal deeliiration. The Congress is a body 
that is }di'dged to actions, over and above oevlaiations. Aeeeplanee or rejection by 
tlie Congress is not mere vi’rbal condemnation or the ex])re8sion of its own opinion. 
Congress may disapprove, but it may have to accept in so far ns it proposes to 
take no action, if national reasons dictate such abstinence from pursuing iho 
matter. 

Congress is convinced that to seek the aid of coercion by a foreign Government 
to make any party submit to either joint or si'parate electorates would be absurd 
and futile. Congress is convinced lliat the l>ritisli Government cannot, be expected 
to help us with coereion, e\en if it were possibb' to ajijieal to it. What therefore 
remains is only the method of agreement. In the iiresent state of feelings when 
even Nationalist Muslim leaders desjiair of sueeessfully tackling the problem, it is 
no use raising the issue of joint or separate electorates in an appeal that is eonfiiied 
to the non-Muslim electorate. Agitation among non-Mnslim candidates as to the 
question of joint or separate electorate for Muslims will lead us to no agreement 
between the Muslims and the Hindus. The Congress, therefore, is of opinion that 
this question should not be made a sulijeet matter of the present electoral issues, 
but should be reserved for ellorts at agreement whenever the atmosphere is ripo 
for such attempts. The Working Committee’s decision is both wise and logical and 
it is unfortunate that soini: Congress leaders could not be persuaded to accept the 
the position and have therefore complicated the electoral issue and weakened the 
position of the Congress by possible triangular fights. It is hoped that the Congress 
leaders who have seceded from the Congress electoral campaign will not give room 
for any uutoward results by reason of their non-conformist campaign and that 
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whoever mny he returned will bo Btronfr ConpjrcsBmcn and one with the Working; 
Committee in re^i:iird to the main ifiBiie. We, in thiB province, arc fortunately free 
from this complication. It is unnecessary to exercise our minds on this issue 
which docs not affect us in this province. 

I do not cxaf^ficratc the importance of election success, but T am convinced that 
the country will undoubtedly piin if the Oonpiresj scores a p:ood victory in this 
contest. If, is a continuation, on a diflcTcnt plane, of the national strii^^^le. '1 ho 
prcs(ifi;e of the C-onp;ress must be vindicated and the repressive measures condemned 
and tile While Pajier proposalB njected the electorate as a whole. The injury 
and the insult addl'd to it in the tearing up of the Oandhi-Jrwin Pact and the 
refusal of Ihi^ Viecroy to see Gandhiji when the latter asked for an interview on 
('hristrnas Day P),'j 1 must he jironouneed upon by the clectorAtc. The electorate 
should ^ive the only iiossiblc answer that seif- res pec tinfi; people can pivc. I am 
plad to say that in all the districts throuph which I have travelled so far, 1 have 
found every reason to hofie that ('onpresB will secure victory. 1 appeal to all 
C’onpressmi'u who are pathered here to [)ut forih every possible effort duriup the 
next month so as to achieve the fulfilment of this ex[)eclalion. 


Resolutions — Second Day— the 30th. September 1934 

Relief to Ryots 

Pr. T. S. Ti'q/in? moved that owinp to the unjupt and heavy land tax and the 
full in , ri 'cs (T commodities, the ryots were involved in untold sutb'nnp and that 
if irn.ni'i’iat! rela f v^as not firovidcil the economic condition of the eounfry vvoulii 
become viry niU'*h worse and that therefore this eonferiiicc nrpi'd the mecs- 
siiy llic (tf'vernment to chalk out a propramme for adequate ridnction of Ja'id 
tax .and the mdebtediu ss of the aprieulturist. In movinp the rfsohition. Dr. Rnjan 
dwelt pariiculaily on the plipht of huidow'iiers in the Tanjore district who had been 
hit lull’d. 

Afremuly Ele( tionf 

The next resolutions w'cre : “This conference whole-hearledly supports the deci- 
pion of the All- India Conpress Committee held at Patna and the subsequent eonnei'.- 
ted resolution of the Workinp (Ymimittce. 'I'hc ('onferencr whole-hearteclly supports 
the eandidature of the pentlemen wdio have bien nominaliil by the ('onpress l^iriia- 
inentaiy Poard to contcKt the Assi'inbly seats from 'J'arnil Nad. 'Idiis Conf^renct' 
ajijicals to the voters to exi'reisc their franeliise in favour of the eYmpnss eandidales 
and thus ensure com])lete victory to the Clonpress. 'i'liis ('onf^'ti nee ('mjib.asisi s the 
neceSKily to riuder unstinted sujiport to the six ennduiaies who have aei't jiled the 
(Ympicts policy and (lisei|)lin(' in older to strenplhcn the ('onprebs in its strnpple 
for fieedom and enable it to eoinC out, vietoricus.'’ 

All the resolutiom. were I'assed unanimously. 

The Ottaw a PArr 

Mr, Sa)ni Vcnliatnchalau) C'hclfi then moved : ‘‘This Corifcrenec condemns the 
Ottawa Airreemenl and the whole policy of imperial pniereiiee for a trade treaty 
ihat is pomp on between the Pritish (lovcrnment and their apents in India. This 
(Vinferenec reeommends to the Conpress to lay it down as a peneral principle Ihat 
so loiip as the ii'iircsental ives of India are not able to nepotiate freely and on equal 
terms, no e(|iiitablc trade treaty between (Jreat Britain and Jndia is possible.'^ 

Jn movinp the resolution, Mr. Sawi Vcnl.afdchaldfn Chrtft said that the object 
of the Conpress in eajilurinp the lepislaturcs was fust of all to enter their emiihatic 
cond('miiat ion apaiiisL the so-called consliliitional rr forms ns adumbrated in the 
White J’aper scheme ; secondly, to eniplmlieally protest apainst and ctiudemu the 
reprchSive policy of the Goverument so far adopted and also to make further ripres- 
sioti impossible and thirdly to resist all atteiiijits to exploit the economic, financial 
and commercial interests of this country. Bmce the war all countries had w’oke up 
and taken Btej>s to protect their economic prosperity us apainst other countries. 
Britain had therefore lost her dominant position in trade and commerce. It was 
Lord Bcaverhrook who evolved the idea of a trade apreement between the dominions. 
The povernments of the colonies were of the people and responsible to the people. 
Whereas in Jndia atone the intereets of the Government and the people were not 
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necessarily identical. Therefore, the colonial delcfijatca represented the people where- 

as the Indian delep^ates represented the Government of India and not the Indian 
people. When the delej^atea were sent to attend the Ottawa Conferonco, the Govern- 
ment of India took care that they did not consult the Assembly though the 
Assembly was in sessions at Delhi. India was trading with all countries in the 
world practically. In fact her export was more with non-ernpire countries than 
with empire countries. What had happened at Ottawa was that all the doors out- 
side the British Empire were closed to India for export of her raw produce. 
Naturally thendore Britain being the only purchaser of thCiT raw produce could 
dictate her terms for the produce. So it was that the prices of their raw produce 
fell down catastrophically. No doubt trade with Britain had naturally increased 
mere than what they bad lost with other countries. In fact when the Ottawa 

agreement came for discussion before the Assembly, every member felt some doubt 

about the practicability and the profitableness of this agreemmit for India. The 
Government themselves were not sure whether India would be bi'iiehtcd by this 
agreement. Fignris and statistics of commerce and trade had demonstrably proved 
that it was not for the benefit of this country. I'rom the figures published by 
the British Government itself, except tn the case of Canada, no other coutilry had 
protited by this Ottawa Pact. He would only say then, that India being a 
subordinate Government to the British aiUhonlics, could not enter into any treaty 
with any olher country or even with Biilain with a full responsibility for the pros- 
perity of this country. It would be purely a one-sided agreement, and the domi- 
nant partner would certainly gain by such agreemtmt. 

The resolution was duly seconded and passed unanimously. 

Th(' next resolution recommended to All- India Kliaddar Sangham to appoint a 
hoard to hi'lp the Tamil Nad Secretary in Ehaddar Managt'incnt. Tin; next resolu- 
tion condemned the treatment meted out to a certain conimuuity in Madma and 
Iv.imnad who had been branded for generations as criminal tribes and dtmied the 
rights and privileges enjoyed by others 

The next resolution recommended to the coming All-India Congress in accordance 
with the Karachi Congress lesolution to frame a scheme to enable the agriculturist 
and the labourer to improve their lot and to earn an adcriuatc wage for their 
labour, u) jirotcct the rights cf the ryots in the land and to got a reasonable share 
of the produce m the land for the tenant-labourer. The resolution was moved by 
Mr. Santanam and passed. The Conference then came to close. 

THE UNITED PROVINCES POLITICAL CONFERENCE 

The 27ih. Session of the United Provinces 'Political Conference was hold at 
Cfawah on the 28th. December 1934 under the presidency of Mr. Sri I^ra/casa, 
who in the course of his presidential speech said as follows : - 

Twice before has my desire to come to Etawah in connection with this confer- 
ence, died in my heart. Three years back, almost to a day, J left borne for Etawah. 
1 was scut back from Allahabad. The council of the Provincial Congress Committeo 
was hurriedly sumnioncd there. On the one hand, it was faced with the Govern- 
mmit’s declaration that the Conference would not be allowed to be held unless wo 
agreed to some conditions which it was impossible for us to accept. On the other 
hand, it felt bound by the terms of the Gandhi-Jrwin settlement ; and did not feel 
itself authorised, without express permission of Mahatma Gandhi and the Working 
Committee, to start mass civil disobedience. Mahatmuji was to come back from the 
Round Tabic Conference within a few days ; and the Working Committee had 
already been summoned to meet and discuss the situation. In these circumstances 
the Council decided that the Conference must be adjourned. Two and a half mon- 
ths later it was resolved to bold ‘The Etawah Conference Day\ while I was still 
wondering whether I should celebrate it in Etawah or in Benares itself, the Govern- 
ment decided the matter for me two days before that date. The country has been 
and suffered much during these three years. Events have also clearly proved what 
a weak mortal I am ; still you were unwavering in your kindness to me. 

Of course, being only human wo are all happy that we have been able to meet 
once more ; but the situation that has made the meeting possible is not one at 
which we can feel really happy ; and, secondly, when we see that our honoured 
brother Jawaharlal Nehru and many other comrades are still being held in jail and 
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new arroflifi are still takinc; place, the little happiness that wc might otherwise have 
felt, completely disappears. 

Homage to Mahatma 

Allow me to pay our heart-feit homage to Mahatma Gandhi who, whether for- 
mally inside the Congress or outside, is our one universally respected leader. It is 
his programme of work and it is his personality that has given India to-day a place 
in the world’s polities, and it is due lo his teaching that our hearts have also felt 
the determination to give a material shape to the stirrings of self-respect and self- 
esteem, and we have determined to hi* free. It would he impertinent on my part to 
speak either of his grtaitness or of his activities. Fni'iids have roemitly doubted 
the wisdom of his latest programim'. He, as you know, has taken in his own hands 
the great work of village organization and the reviving of village industries. Theso 
are most important items of work in the present cireiimstaneos of our eouniry, and 
uh(‘n Mahatma Gandhi taki's up any woik he sees that it is doin'. Many friends 
think that ho should eontine himselt jiiirc'ly to polities ; hut he is among those great 
souls who have their im])iess on evc'iy department of the word's endeavour. Not 
only iioliliei Imt nunn'rous other branedies of onr national life bear the mlliienee of 
liis personality. If to-day h(‘ (‘un solve the problems of onr poverty and unemploy- 
ment and save us from tin' worse than useless things that are Hooding our maib'ts 
from abio'id. he will hav(' solved one of the most important jiroblems of our unhap- 
py lives. Lviry house-liolder to-day is experiencing the f(;arful consr(pi('r!e(:s of 
iiiiem}/loyment and one otien reads with helpless sadness of suicides of edin-aied 
youi'i'^ 'KU whdi after all their labours thc'y can tind no avenini fur adeiiiiate 
iivi'ide K)d. Let it be rennaiibered that when a man wakes, he dot's not wake on'y 
in hiS eves but in every limb of his body ; so also v\hen a nation wakes up, ii is 
only in ihe Tk'IvI of polities, but, in every other field also it feels tin' jmlsalions ot the 
rn tv life: and it is essential that its leailers should lead it in ovt'ry field. To-day 
Ma.’ui'm'i ( oindlii has undertaken a great task and it is the duty of us all Lo work 
neeording to his directions and help our country and ouisdvi'S. 

I)iinng these three years and a half our political situation has grown worse and 
worse. After the Karachi CVmgrtss, Mahatma Gandhi as t,he sole n'prcsentative of 
the C( ngri'SB proceeded to longland to join the so-e.alled ivonnd Table Conference. 
This guva: this body a prestige which it did not deserve. Truly he honoured tlie 
Ib’itish Government by agreeing to join their Conference : and it. was as well that 
he did so, for he. thus showed to the world his and his eonntay's sincen; willing- 
ness to make peace with honour at any stage. The events that have since tr.ans- 
piied are hid from none, Mahatmaji exinessed the dt'sire to meet the Yicvvoy as 
soon as he came back. lUit Lord Willingdon instead of si-i'ing him imprisoned 
him and stalled a si'vere rcjireshion. This is no lime to describe those events in 

detail : but tliero is no doulit that olliedal oxeessi's in Bengal ami th(‘ North 

Western Frontier rrovincc and the promulgation (,f an ordinaneo in our provioeo 
when we were trying to draw the .itlenlion of Government in the most eonslitu- 
tional manner possible, to the suflerings of e>ur peasants, compelled our leaders to 
start Satyagralia once again. 

After the reBtaiting of Hatyagraha, in .Tanuary lOili the struggle continued 
ut.abated for months. Then it happeru'd that owing to hm embarking on a 
long fast. Mahatma Gandhi was reh'ased from jail ; and in aoeordance with liis 
wishes the fight w’as suspended for some montlis. At the Poona Conference that 
was then held, another onentalioii was sought to be given to our fight for 
freedom. For about another year It continued in its new form when it wms 
suspended sine die. It is not necessary to describe the circumstances in which it 
was 60 suspended. To blame others for this is to attempt to hide ono/s own 

weakness. Jkit no one needs despair. The national awakening that has come as a 

result of fSatyagraha is in itself a great success. The lessons in fortitude, tolerance, 
courage and patriotism that the country has learnt and the capacity for organiza- 
tion that it has shown, are the greatest indicafionw that our hopes for J’urna Hwaraj 
will soon be fulfilled. In all great struggles there are constant advances and 
retriats and change of front and methods from time to time. But so long as the 
love of the ideal is strong in the heart, not the longest half is a defeat. 

Along with the suspension of Satyagraha has come to the forefront fhc 
(juesUon of Council entry. The order has been given that Congressmen are to 
partake iu elections to official legislatures. The time has passed when the pros 
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and cons of this question could bo discussed with profit. Not only those who were 
ostensibly against it but also those who have actually taken part in the recent 
elections, feel that these legislatures are no means for the attainment of Hwaraj ; 
but we can never afibrd to forget that it is always essential for self-respecting 
people to accept the challenge of the adversary. When it was being openly said 
that no one had any faith left in the Congress and the challange was thrown that 
if Congressmen thought that they had any hold on the country they should come 
out in the open field of election, th<ui it became essential that we should take up 
the gage and show to th(; world that our claim was justi^-ed. We know that wo 
cannot stop the Governmerit’s high-handedness ; but legislaiors can at hast prove 
by their opposition that what the Government was doing, was not with their 
consent, but despite their opposition, and that Government alone was responsible 
for its action. Wc cannot afford to neglect this aspect of the rjuesiion after years 
of bitter experience, ft is some consolation for us that these electiojis have 
shown what f)laf‘(' the Congress fills in the affections of the people ; and as our 
president, Babu Rajendra Prasatl, has said, it is our duty to sec that wo do not 
rest on our oars after our ^npposed vietory in th(!se elections but that we should 
take the fullest advantage of them to move forward towards our goal, if the 
great land-lords or merchants or ollieials organize themselves to protect their 
interests, and carry on inpuisive agitation, it would not hi; regardial as disaffection 
of any sort. On the conirary it would he supposed to be so legitimate that it 
may even have the assistance of Govornment itself. But if hungry, depressed, 
unhappy peasants or labourers wish to organize themselves for self-j)reservalion, 
then it becomes sedition ; and in their action is smelt danger to public peace. 

The New Constitution 

The scheme of a new constitution has been produced for us after four years of 
endless rigmarole and futile waste of public money. I arn not learned enough to 
examine in detail the report of the Joint Barliamcntary Committee. Neither do I 
regard this as at. all necessary. 1 only know that the main object of Government is 
the positive promotion of the general welfare of the people ; and this is 
the one thing on the consideration of which none of those who are 
responsible for this report seem to have spent a single moment. Of 
what use can that constitution bo in which this all important factor has been 
neglected. If this const.iiution had made us resnonsible for Ihi' country’s adminis- 
tration, even without luTalding any great and desirable change in the social struc- 
ture, it could still have had some atiraelion for us ; but we see that ii will only 
add to our expenditure and make the administration still moie lop-ln.-ivy ; the men 
111 power will bcimrne more irresponsible than ever ; the jiropUs’ rcfu-csi'ntatives 
will have no veiee in many of the most important departments of Government; 
and the chains of our slavery will be made tighter than ever. 

Government and Zamindaiw 

All Governments naturally want that the people should pay with pleasure all 
taxes that they impose, and that they should obtain for the asking jdl the assistance 
that they desire. They should be able to do all they like without any cavil on any- 
one’s part. Gan we be satisfied W'ith a situation like this ? (*an w'e lenve all those 
brothers of ours in a condition of utter hopelessness and helplessness, whose labour 
and self-sacrifice alone supply the world with food and clothing and give us all 
those conveniences which are regarded as indications of cultured life /’ Jt is in the 
interest of certain people to poison the minds of many of our countrymen against 
ns. I have no complaint against those who do so, but 1 have a hgitiraato com- 
plaint against those who surrender their minds to them. Take the zamindars, for 
example. Suspecting us, they seek shelter in the arms of others. May J ask them 
what they gain by this and by all the complicated laws that are being enacted to 
regulate the taking and giving of debts, and incidentally create mutual difficulties 
between landholders and bankers, to the detriment of both, while the landholding 
and banking propensities of the Government have full play ? The attack is all 
one-sided, on non-official professions. I, for one, fail to understand what benefit 
the zamindary system does to the Jzamindars themselves. 1 seem to feel that the 
zamindar is merely an unsalaried agent of Government for the collection of rents. 

Those that arc regarded as respectable in our country, like zamindars, arc 
either not able to appreciate the situation or are under such delusion of high- 

41 
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Bouiulinc wordB thiit they refuse lo see it. Jn our pioviiieis, in a population of 
nboiit, fivo crores, there fire only Jihont one thoiihnnd znniindiirH who ])uy a land 
revenne of rupees five thousand or more, and who are repoiuhd as lar^a^ landholders. 
The income is less than the salary of very many (Jovtrnnient servants of the 
hi^ 2 :her ^oades. The considerations 1 have ventured to put forward above, apply 
evt'j) to them. As for the rernaininf!;, over twelve lakhs of small zaniindars, their 
condition is like that of the small tenant and their place is also VAiih him. 
If our lar^i:e and small zamindars alike work with iinderslandinf:; and discretion, 
they Will jjnd tliat their real jilace is with us ; and their real interi'St lies in that 
better form of society in which they unfortunately scent danger, and by their 
oppOBition to which they arc harming themselves. 

No oj: TAciai. ITyvnujo 

We are not fighting against any class or any race. We are honcsily fighting 
against a bad systf iii ; we aO' no enemies of any individual or any group. 
W(' wish ill to none ; we desire tin; well-being of all ; and W’lth that 
pill pose seek to siTve ail , and so in our hearts tlu're is really no place 
either for anger or for inured, 'i'lie great struggle for India’s Irccdoni is 
nnifjiie in Hie annals of mankind because there in no feeling of ill-vvill even against 
lh(' \ery people n ho in fiiher eircumstanees and in a ligiit of another sort would 
Inne l)(’''n regarded as enemies. In fact we are anxious to imbibe the many virtues 
tt.a^ 'be Tritish undoubtedly possess, and many of us cherish foiully our personal 
afleciams tor many individual Ihigli^hmeu. L'-t it be kiunvii by tliLise who niny be 
friehuned b;, tlie activities of (’ong'essiuf'n tliat (tongress stands for ail. and that 
vve Jo nci and caniiut eoiinienanec violence of any swii, for llie blooj or the wealth 
of any oina \Ve are d( linilelY out lo establish a state of so<‘iely win rein, so lar 
as IS iiiimaidy [lossihle, all persons will be (hedt with e(jmtably. ()iir methods must 
always In peaceful and legitimate ; and if there must he suilbniig in the juoccsB, it 
must be iniiiclcd only ujion ourselves. 

CioNoni’-ss ( )in;AXizATiON 

llretlurn, do not forget that hundreds of thousands of poor mmn well-organized, 
well-deleiuiined, and i iglUemn-^niot i ved, will always la' strong*'!' not only m uuni- 
lii rs but even in actual total wealth, liowcvi r ixjveriy-siiiekeii individually, than the 
f(VV who all' sujiposed lo be wealthy to-day. We must see ihat oiir (bmgtess organi- 
zaiion iseonstaiuly and vigoioiisly Inin-tioning in ev* ry nook ami eorner ()f the land, 
and tliat all the ixpcnses ineideiii therdo, as well as all the biooiir nieessaiy lor it, 
are borne by ns PAmcressinen. Jji I ns liave hop** ‘ind con fnh n< in oiirschi^s, as we 
liiivc eonragi' and the saditicc, and llietiibl will l.>e ours. Ld ns not forget liiat among 
Ollier lliings liie (longrei-.s l-.as also lo be a soil of nniinai inMii.oiee society, so that 
when our v-oiiiiad s bill oi are di.-,abled, the oigani/.alioii etuild lake caic of them 
and their (ainilus. ho many waul to <‘ome but are ddirrei! by cireumslaiiees ; 
some conie with goat tnihusiasm, but lad back beeaioe oi the ruler uneertaiiUy of 
the vviltaie oi iln ir dejicndeiits if Hiey should « jmiice to be ]nit out of aet'on in the 
fight ; sonu' even iinlorl iiiiately -and 1 cotiless Hus willi sorrow- retire in wrath 
and Inlleiness afur doing miieli good woik and iindtigoing mueli snirering, feeling 
that llnic is no one lo care lor linm lu' l(»ok alicr thi'ii dear ones when they are not 
themselves available, ddiese friends have to be assuicd ; it is but fair that Ihey 
should be. All this can only be done by the hiiniblt' and regular contributions from 
themselves in tlie nature ol a lixed tax, not by laicing subscriptions from others by 
tits and stalls. f.,et the history and the working ot the great trade unions of tho 
woild teach us a lesson both in methods and in results. 

MriPAL lijCKIdUNrPS 

And will you also ])crniit me lo plead with you to avoid, as far as is humanly 
possible, tile most uiiforUiiiate and unnecessary mutual bickerings that so often 
nun fine vvoik 7 We arc ail striving for a soeii'ty whence vve want to eliminate the 
very causes that divide man from man ? IShall vve, Congressmen, in our own lives, 
show that vve can not rise superior to the lower clement in our nature and that wo 
are puisuing only a phantom ? 1 have bnii more distresHcd than I can say at tho 
sight of our best workers ruining themselves hy their self-sacrilice, and then 
icopardizuig tlic cause for which they underwent that, sacrifice by mutual recriraina- 
lions and imputations of motives to one another, bwaraj, it it means anything, 
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must moan thn Ttaj, tho riilo, nf thoso, whom wo oiirsolvos plaoc in povvor over us, 
after having:; fo!ly lostccl thoir capacity to boar the biirJons and responsibilities of 
office by virtue of thoir merit, their intelligence, their industry, their oxi)erionc(‘, and 
their solflciss jiublic! sorvioe. It is really a bad prcj)aration for the c )tnino: chanc:e, 
in which el(‘(tioti must play the most important part, if we can not ourselves carry 
on even our (ton^ross elections without leavin;^; a lone: train of ill-will behind them, 

J do no' intend i,o dilate; on this sad topic, any farther. A word to tho wise is 
enough. I can only bo^ of all friends and comrades to dose un thoir ranks, to stop 
mutual suspicions and jealausi'vs, and to look ahead with mutual confidence and 
mutual esteem. 


WtTY TR Swaraj Wanted 

DifTcrent pecpl(' have different views as to why wo should have Swaraj. Some 
talk of po\cily and hoiik’ of exploitation ; and f.nd that Swaraj will removo all that. 

I f'_'ar 1 oiiiiiiot take a moiT ly mati'idalislic viow of onr aspirations. J say that even 
if ^^o weri' li nation of imilt ,-!ni|!ioMairos whore thon* was no want and no disease, 
l)ut if we \s(To 111 the hands >,1 anollu-r power and were not rnlinc; ourselves and 
entirely self-dependent and responsible to ourselves in eviTy way and for everythine;, 
we should Ml ill want S\taraj Swaraj fnr ns is the recovery of onr lost Sinl and 
not only the findinij' of our lost health. We want Swaraj because we want to live 
onr own lives in onr own way, we want to bavii the capacity to make onr own 
eontriliiition to woild-tlmue,!!! and worM eiuloavoiir ; and to fool and roaliso that 
th(‘ words 'India' and dndtan', unlike l.ho easi' to-day, stand for evorythint; that is 
noble, and that we too can move about tlie world as a self-respecting people, as 
members of a race that is ^p’eat and free. 

RESOLUTIONS SECOND DAY-30lh DECEMBER 1934 

An app('a! for IN. 50,000 for whole-limo paid (tonoross workers was made in a 
resolution at the (.'on fereii(*e at its second day’s sil.iin^ held this afternoon, under 
till' ])iesidciil -^liij) of Mr. Siij rakasa. A larire p;athcrin^ of delegates, visitors and 
ladie« Wire presi'id. 

J\less‘i[*-es (i -.in Mahatma (lindhi. Balm TBiietidra Brasad, (lon^ress Bresidenf, Mr. 
B>1 hi 1 ihhai hesai, Mrs Saiojini Xaidn and other (lon(j:rosR letulers wore ri'ad 

d'lu! tNnfeia'neo i h ir.ieierisod the Tb-forms Sehi’me outlined by tho Joint 
Bailiamentary Nomiiiitleo as worse than ihe White Baper, which had already been 
re] eted by tlie f'onntry as re.aetnuiiry. The Oonferi'iiec fi'lt that thi' jiroposcd 
eoiisi it ut iciM would not only kee]) the eonnlry hound in chains of slavery but 
would make it oehter, d’he (ktnfi'ri'uee made it plum that the country could 
aee(,’pt no constiiutinn wdindi fell short of complete Independence (Biirna Swaraj). 

A resolution disapprovini:: of l>r. Ansari’s statement in ri'jily to the Viceroy’s 
spoth, which was jiassi'd by an overwhelm inn; majority in the Subjcels (Jommittee 
in the mornino;, was rejieti'd at, tlie open session to-nit;ht. An alternate resolution, 
reiteratinj:: full faith in I ndepi ndenec (Bnrna Swaraj) and methods of Satya^o’aha 
was jiassed by a majority. J'he resolution was moved by Mr. Keshnva Ihnm 
Mdlfivtija, supported by I\lessrs. Stiiu})//r//an(rn({, PurnHh{)thami{as Tcwdoii. Bdl- 
i:nsli)ia Sfuinna and Surdtir Narhmla Pnisad Snu/h, An alteinate resolution moved 
iiy Mr. (h)vind Vallahh Pant and Hn|)porled by Mr. MoluDdal Saxena asking; the 
Clonfercnec to refer tne matti'r to tin Brovinei.al (ton^ri’css (Jommittee for decision 
was also rejected. Tliere was heati'd (hsciission lasting for over thri'c hours. 

The Ckmfi'i’enee exjiressed heartfelt, sympathy w’ith tho people of Henp:al and 
the Frontier Ih’ovince in their sorrows and hardshi|)s. 

Mr. Narbada Pramd Siwih moved and Mr, Sawpurnauaad seconded the follow- 
ing; resolution which was adopted unanimously : — 

‘^This (Conference clearly sees that while on the one hand, the British flovern- 
ment is streii^tlu'nin;; its hold upon the Indian States, on the other hand it is 
j;ivin]i; power to Rulers who are autocrats and can m no way be ror;aid('d as true 
representatives of the people in the administration of British-rule in India. The 
(.Conference draws the attention of the (Conirrcss and the All- India Con];ress (Com- 
mittee to this and requests them to establish direct relations with the subjeets of 
States, instead of their Rulers.” 

A recommendation to tho All-India Ckmipjross Committee to reduce the Oonpress 

membership fee from four annas to one anna so that poor peasants and labourers 
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may bo members of the Conf;rcs9 in large imraberB was also made by the 

rolitical Conference. 

jAnotlier rcHolution based on Rocialifim wa6 adopted to improve the ecODOmi€ 
condition of the fieaHanlH and labourers. 

After adopting'; certain other rebolutions, the conference concluded, 

THE ANDHRA PROVINCIAL CONFERENCE 

I'hc Andhra Provincial Conference was held at Vizaj^apatam on the 30lh. 
December 1934 under the presidentship of Mr. A. Kalcsirara Rao. A very larf^c 
number of deh't/ates from all Andhra districts w^crc present. 

Ill the course of his address, Mr. Kalc^wara Rao traced the last Civil Disobe- 
dienee Movement and the repressive iioliey of the (lovernraent in crushing; it. He 
referred to their lielnrins proposals, as tinally emer^m^ in tin; report of the .Joint 
Select (''ommittee. He tlu'n snlijeeted the main proposals in the ,1. P. C. rtej)ort to 
a criticism from the (’onLrress ideal of Jhirna Swaraj. He pointed out how the 
I’rovineial Autonomy envisa^o'd by the Parliamentary Committee was a travesty of 
real political autonomy and pointed out in detad, how owin^^ to the special powers 
of the Governor and th(' Second CHiamlxT, the Provincial Ministers would have 
littie povver and would be mere “dummu's'’. 

He (hen compared '‘the nureul and illusory Provincial Autonomy that is soa^^ht 
to be inirodueed into this country with the ttenuine one prevailm}^ in the six Pro- 
viuee.s or States compnsmn; the C'ommonwealih of Australia,” which was conf'UTcd 
a model Pederal eonslitulion by the Pniish Parliament in 11)00. He analysed the 
(Aimi Hllee's jiroposals re^ardin^ an All-India Federation and contended that the 
sehi me transferred only tin* shadow of power to the hand of Indians. He criticised 
the R])e^‘ial powers to be vested in the (Jovernor-tieneral and stated liiat the lestnc- 
Inm on India's financial freedom by the creation of the Jteserve Bank and the 
llailway Board were all intended to safeguard British interests. “The present 
scheme of constitutional Befornis is evidently designed to prolon/; the jiresent politi- 
cal, economic and military hold of Bnlish Imperialism over India for an indefinitely 
lorif]; lime.’’ Continuing he said 

A word about the prevention of commercial discrimination clause. We want 
Swaraj primarily to solve the unemployment problem and to rescue millions of our 
countrymen from abject poverty and helplessness. We want to enjoy the same eco- 
nomic freidom as all fte(‘ nations possess to briiif:: 'b'" wlndc economic life of the 
nation ineludin^^ nn.’aiis of production and trausjiort, banking, exchaiiire and currency 
under the control of the Swaraj Coverniuent, elimiiuuiiij:: foreign eorniA^iliun and 
toreiiLni exploitation, and to develop it to the fullest advaulap;e of our nation, rnukinp; 
our country ceunomieally Bclf-suflicient and ereutiny; decent livelihood to every man 
and woman. 


Policy in LEtasLATnupH 

He then referred to the (';onj!:ress policy in the ‘Lep:iRlative Assembly and their 
demaiul for eonvt'niiie: a Constituent Assembly. Keferrin^; to the jioliey they should 
adof»t rcf^ardin^ the corning elections to the Provincial Le|»;iHlature, he said — “Wo 
shall not rep:ret if the new constitutional ItefoniiH are not passed. If they arc 
]3aHsed we reject them as unworthy of aeeeptaiiee. Does the njcction necessarily 
mean boycott of the Legislatures that will be formed ? 

Not necessarily so. We may boycott them or we may capture them or when 
we eiipturc them w(! may keep the seats vacant or carry on mere obstruction or 
utilise the very lemsluLive and administrative machinery for our own purposes. The 
All-India Cuii^ress ('tommitiee will meet in due course and ^ive a clear mandato 
to the Con;;ress ])arty. But 1 am expected to express my individual opinion on 
this occasion and 1 do so with assurance that I shall only follow the decision of 
the A. T. C. C, or of the working committee even if it be aj^ainst my opinion. 
Council entry or boycott is not an unalterable policy of the Congress, which 
settles its programme according to the prevailing situation in the country. We 
have seen that when the Congress was away from the Legislatures, the parties who 
entered them suecumbod to tho favours and frowns of the Beaurocraey, became 
their willing inatruments and passed whatever laws they wanted. All the Ordi- 
nances made by the Viceroy were incorporated iu permanent Acts iu the Assembly 
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and the various provincial councils and the economic interests of India have been 
as it were morifra^ed to Britain. 

The Con'>;ies8 has therefore sent its representatives to the Assembly to repair 
the mischief done, to prevent further mischief and to utilise the lce;islative machi- 
nery to the best advantage of the country as fur as it is possible to do so. There 
is no doubt in my mind that the same policy should be continmid by Ihe Oon^^ress 
towards the new provincial le^iriHlatures. Already the Oontrress has l)e^un eontest- 
ine: in the provincial bye-elections in our province. Mr, Thevar the Congress caridi- 
datc has been returned unopposed for (he Trichinopoly-cum-Srcran^um crmstituency 
and I offer my hearty (“,onp;ra(ulations (o him. J am sure that my friend Dr. 
Maliayya, the llon^ress candidate for Madras, will succeed. The Justice Parly 
winch opposed the Congress durinj^ the recent Assembly elections has collapsiMl and 
it has not shown any si^ois of r(‘cov(‘ry so far and J hope the collapse is final. 
Elections are expected to be held in November next and we must or^oinise ourselves 
properly from now. Th(^ fjf'^islative Assmnbly of Madras will have L’15 seats all 
elected of whom 28 will b' Mussalnians, ill) Hanjans, 8 Cbristians, 8 will be women 
ineliidin^ one Muslim lady ami one Ohrislian lady, 0 \mI 1 be labour, 2 Indian 
mcrehaiils, 1 abori;j;ines, G Zarnindars, J TTni versify and llG [general seats. The 
J.(e^oslative (louncil will have 4G elected s'ats of whom 7 will be Muslims, Indian 
(/'hristians and tib f^iineral seats. The Oonp';ress must set up eandidati'S for every 
one of the seats and olitain an absolute majority in each of the Houses. About 
45 per cent of them will be Andhra si'ats. I am Htron}i;!y of opinion that the Eon- 
t^ress party should also take U)) the Ministry if thi'y tret a majority in the Lcpiisla- 
tiire for th(^ same purposes ns they enter into the Legislature itself. They can use 
the little influence and power that they ^et thereby for the fiirlherariee of th(^ National 
Movement in the country, purify the whole administration ineludiu/ 2 ; that of the Jjocal 
Bodies from the corrupt and denational influences that have crept therein, resist the 
^dovenior in his exercise of special powers and interference with the Provincial 
(foviTument and keep up a hi^h standard of proj^ressivc and patriotic spirit in the 
LcfriBlutiire, There must be a slronj^ Ministry to p-uide the Legislature on the one 
hand and to keep the CJovernor in check on *(h('. otner. If ilie Eoneiri'ss does not 
take up the Ministry selfish and mischievous persons will occupy those offices and 
they wiil join Iho CJovernor in repressine; national spirit and promoting advi'rse 
inten'sts in India. Ihe (Srovernor may dismiss the Congress Ministi-rs in the con- 
flict, wJien the Li’jJiislal ure must make the position of the new Ministers too hot 
and compel Ihe (Tovernor to restore the old Ministry. If tlie Lecislative Assembly 
is dissolved, the voters will have to return the same members in the new eleciions. 
If th(' country show^s such imtriotic fervour, the Government is l)ound to yield 
sooner than biter and a new Eonstitntion will have to come into existence because 
centinued autocracy is no subst tute for democratic CTOveriiment. 

^ErARATE Province for Andhras 

Ho then adverted to the question of a separate province for Aiulhradesa, “a 
suiiji'ct which’', he said, “was in importance to the Andhras only next to Swaraj. 
The formation of a siparate Andhra Province is absolutely necessary for the asser- 
tion of Andhra culture, and for the development of the finer (jualities of Andhra 
individuality to enalile the Andhras to contribute their share of culture, character 
and progress more fully to the Commonwealth of India. More than all it is 
necessary for imyiartinp; the hiRhest education in the mother tongue of the people 
and for carrying on the Government of the Province in the lan^na^e of the people 
when alone there will be real hielf-Government. Therefore alone: with the 8trup:e:le 
for tSwniraj the a^dtation and effort for obtaining: tbc Andhra JTovince should also 
be carried on. It is stated that the Oonpress party which is the only idealistic and 
orj>:anised party in this country has n(’e:lected the question of a separate Andhra 
I’rovincc diirine; the later years. I do not think it is ri^iht. They have e:ot a 
separate Andhra Provincial Conp:rcaB Committee for Coiiejrcss work an.l have been 
carrying on all their work on the platform and in the press in Telue:u. But as the 
Andhras proved too patriotric to approach the Simon Commission when they 
visited India, the Statutory Coramissiou did not recommend the creation of an 
Andhra Province though the case for it is the best in the formation of new linpjnistic 
Provinces in India. The new Provinces of Sindh, N. W. F. and Orissa arc formed 
more to placate the Mahomedans and the Utkal Ziraindars thonj^h all of them are 
deficit provinces and will have to receive annual subveutious from the central 
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revenues. I do not mean to say that these Provinces should not bo formed but if 
the British (fovernment are proceeding: on justice and merit, the Andhra Provinco 
should have be('n formed first. The Justice Party which has been holding the 
Minislenal portfolios and enjoying: the patronatre of the Government ever since the 
advejit of Monla^ni Chelmsford Jvcforms has never cared to move an inch in this 
matf(T even thoue:h they had a special opportunity when they co-ojierated with 
the Sinion Commission. They are afraid iLat if the Andhra Province is carved 
out their paity will lose all influence. The (ton/z:r('R.s Parly when it was in the 
Madras Ja'^oslative Council carried resolutions demanding the formation of the 
Andhra Province once in and af!:ain in ]920 but the Madras (Tovernment was 

a^oiinst lh(‘ formation and nothing came out of them. People speaking tlie Andhra 

lanpuaire (Tcin;i:n) nundier 2 crores and 00 lakhs iu Judia of whom 70 lakhs reside 
iu the Nizam's Dominions. The pro])osed Andhra Province w'ill contain eleven 
coiil,ie:uoiis districts that are now in the Madras J'resichmey and eomyiriso an area 
of about (SO thousand sijiian' miles whieli is as hi^; as Jk'np:al (78,000 sq. miles) 
and nearly as hi^'; as Gieat Btilain ( (SO, 000 sq. miles. ). Its iiopulation is ] erore SO 
lakhs while that of Sindh is 00 lakhs, of N. W. F. 04 lakhs, of Ctkal 1 erore and of 
Karnalalva for whii h aj.!;itation is carried on 1 erore, of 7\ssam (SO lakhs and of 
(Vntral ITi^vinecs and Biiar 1 erore 50 lakhs. 

As rej::ards income, ihe Andhra Province; will be financially much stron^mr 
no* only thru lh(' new |)rovinees of Sindh, N. W. F. and Orissa but also than 
Itic cosiii.j; jirovinees cif Behar, Asssam and (5 P. us lake the Land UnveiiMn 
aloiie. Amlloa’s Land Revenue will b(' about thri'c and half crores wbiU' that of 
fViitra' iTevieciw is two and half crores, of P.iFar one and half ^‘rore^, of Asnam 

^ molt jJ lakhs, of Sind about 75 lakhs and of Orissa about SD lakhs. Andhra 

Will be CiiiK an extensive, populous and financially self-snfqiortin^’: provim-e. and 
uo wdid reasons have ever liecn adduced a^rainst its formation, d'heri' are jilouly 
of 'lalnr d resoiireis that are yi t to be explonal and utilised in 7 \ndhradcsa— 
Wiisfi lands, foiesls, mines and water sourees— and unless a sesparate Andhra Ih’O- 
'inee is (stabbsU d ( here will not be a Government that will take full ;i(lvaiila^e of 
resources and use them for tin' benefit of Ihe Andhras. 

Ri'iief of JCtMiNi: ik Cfdfd Dis'iriots 

The Madras GovcrnnuMit has been nc'e-li'ctine- tin* TTineabhadra ]irnjoet in spite 
of jiersislent- demands, and Rayalaseema is snbjixt to frequent droujjhfs, I express 
mj heartfelt sympathy with the pi'Ojib' of R,ayalasc('n'a who ate sufU'nn^': horn a 
si'viTe faniiiK' afiain liiis year and hope that, llie Govirn nuiid and U'c p(’ 0 ]'le will 
soon adopt remedial int'asutes. 1 also request llie .MI- India iSpuuui’s’ -^sia iat ion 
to open a few khaddar ])rodueine centres llnre and e:i''e some relief. Tin' ,1 R. C. 
report is rnak-ne; the formation ol new provinces mon' ditlicuii than now by reurivin'i; 
the jiinsdietion iia*m Ihe Government of India to tln liibish Parliammit. I uiire 
that a slroijf;; n|j:ifa;ion be immediately revived in all the ;\ndhra distiicis for the 
lurmatioii of a separate Amllira I’rovinee. I hope ihat ail the newly elvcted Con- 
^;reBs rmrnberB of Ihe Assembly will stronply support the cause. 

J. P. C. Pjtoro.sAFs; “Uk.ifst" 

The J. }\ C. report proposes to take away some more Andhra areas into the 
newly hunied juovinee of Orissa than the WhiU' Paper itself. The White Jkaper 
projiosals of including Ikihampore in Orissa are in themselves unjust and improper. 
Now' Ihe J. P. (\ report is still more arbitrary and takes away the Parlakemedi 
and .lalantra Maliah.-i, Jbirlakemi'di town and ])orlioiis of ] bii iakemedi and Jeyporc 
estates also into Orissa, The wliole of Andhra must take a stroni; and united action 
in this matter. We should not rest till Ihe profiosals of the J. P. C. are set aside 
and also till Berhanipore is restored back to us. Our re^uesentatives in the Assembly 
will do their duty and others carry on a^iiation in Fiijrland. 

Jle lh('n K'feiicd to the future work in the country and said that there was the 
Coiij^ress Const i uetive 15op:rammc to lake up first. lie i rnphasised the need for 
making IJiiidi the national lan^uaj^e of India and criticised the J. P. C. ])roposal 
}j.ivinc special protection to ICntrllsh. The Congress Thirty after entering the la-gisla- 
luri' should inak(‘ Jlmdi a couijiulsory second language in all seliools. 

Jle })leaded for the complete abolition of iintouchahilily and for the starting of 
Congress organisations in every town and in evi'ry village. ‘‘As the Karachi Con- 
gress resolnlioii asks u.s to do, the peasants and labourers must be told what 
power, political and economic, Swaraj will bring to them and how their present 
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coudition of poverty, ignorance and helplessness cannot be remedied without 
iSwaraj. CongicHS workers must be trained for carrying on propaganda among them. 
I wish to pay a tribute to the liamineedu Training Hehuol started by our friend, 
Prof. N. (i. R.inga, and the splendid work he is doing in the direction. Three months’ 
training classes may be Etari.ed in every district to give instruction to our workers 
in the iundamentals of politics and economics and in the work to be carried on in 
the country. It is high time that the Congress identifies itself completely with the 
ryots and laboiirtTs. Ryots and labour associations must be started under the 
auspices of the Congress. There is no use of Congressmen starting independent 
and rival bodies. There are already certain ryots’ organisations in Andhra and they 
must all be afliliated to the Congress. Now 'hat, Congress has chosen to enter into 
Legislatures and carry on work both inside and outside the Councils and will in all 
prooabilily, take up the minislry also, it will be advantageous for the royts’ organi- 
sations to absorb rhenisclvcH in the Congress. It has to he regretted that no labour 
orgauisfitions worth mentioning exist iu Andhra except the Railway Employees’ 
Federation. l.(:ibour is getting 1? seats in the Provincial Legislative Assembly from 
Andhra and it, is lime that labour associations are organised by Congressmen. Tbe 
Kuotuaniamj \Yhich is the leading political party of China has a special bureau to 
organise Ryots and Labourers. 1 want similarly that the Andhra Provincial Con- 
gress (bmiiiitti'c and its subordinate bodies, the District Congress Committees 
should establish a separate bureau for tbe organisation of ryots ami labour. The 
Karachi Congress has passc-d a ri'.solntion that unecononiie holdings should bo 
(xenipt from taxation and that there should be a general reduction in the heavy 
biiidi'n on the land. Resettlement 0 ]»crations carried on the Guntur and Kurnool 
Districts liave to be stojiiied. 'rhe Government has to remit all the additional tax 
imposed in the resettlement of Kislna and Godavari District and should also reduce 
the (ingmal taxes to somi' extent. 

Picmedial legislation should bo passed for the reduction of debt and agricultural 
banks should help the ryots to clear the remaining debts. Methods must be explor- 
ed and applied as in (iermany and United .States of America for the raising on the 
lev( 1 of puces of agricultund products. Lecaiise rynis Dave fallen into misery, the 
economi(‘ life of Andhra which is purely an agricultural Province has become 
conipletCy disiocated. As regards Zamindari ryots their lot is still worse. At a 
time Mhm teudalism was being swept away by the Trench Pk.evoluLinn in Europe, 
Lord Cornwallis and Lord Wellesley established Feudalism jiermanently in India in 
the «hape of the Zamindari system. The village community uhich owned from time 
immemoi'ial every ineh of land in the village, including forest and hill, was replaced 
by the Zamiiiilar who was made proprietor of the village. Ejectments and rack- 
no’ing followed, riio ryots have lost all rights iu forests, waste lands, tanks and 
oiler springs (P vill.ige life. The rights of the Zamindari ryots must be restored 
ih( ir cist innst be reduced and they must bo freed from serfdom under the 
Ziiciindais.” 

lie also pleadi'd for Congress organising the Toulh and Women’s Movement 
^ 'der Its auspices. “Congress camiot accept (he subjection imposed by Maim on 
women and sbould ojienly advocate complete equality of women in tb (5 
matter of marriage laws, projierty, inheritance, social, religious and economic rights.” 
‘At iH only when every nation in the world, white, brown or black, attains sidf- 
government,” he coneliided, “that the race lor armaments will be given up, that 
wars disappear, that exploitations completely will cease, that a federation of huma- 
nity will be established and peace on earth and good-will among men will perma- 
iienily prevail.” 


Resolutions — Second Day — Slst December 1934 

Separate Andhra Province 
The following resolutions were passed by the Conference 

“Notwithstanding the fact that Andhras arc agitating for a separate province, 
the legislature has accepted it and the Simon Commission has endorsed the princi- 
ples of redistribution or provinces on linguistic basis, and the Andhra Province is 
financially self-sutlicient, a separate Andhra Province is not yet brought into being, 
this Conference protests against the indifference of the Government and appeals 
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to the Andhras to carry on necessary a^^itation for the early formation of an Andhra 
Province.’^ 

The next resolution exhorted all Andhras to assist in every possible way the 
af!:itatioD now bein^j; carried on for nullification of the Joint Parliamentary Com- 
mitttcc’s proposal repiardinp; the southern boundary of the new Orissa Province and 
to allot a day for marking the Andhras’ protest in every town and village through- 
out Andhra Desa. 


Protest Acjatnst Repressive Policy 

“The Conference strongly condemned the Oovernrnent’s attitude in not releasing 
Mr. Madduri Annapurnayya from jail, notwithstanding the fact that the Congress 
had given up (hvil Jlisobcdiencc. The Conference emphatically protested against the 
Government’s continuance of the repressive policy even after the Congri'sa had 
given up tSatyagraha, by still detaining in prison Messrs. Sarat Chandra Bose and 
Jawaharhd Nehru, by imposing humiliating restrictions on Mr. Subash Chandra 
Bose, by imprisoning Dr. Satyapal and Mr. Abdul Gatlur Khan on charges of 
sedition and by keeping Mr. N. (J. Ranga, elected member of the IjCgislativo 
Assembly, under survcillanee and having him always shadowed by a police Sub- 
Inspector and by such other acts. 

Plea for Restoration of Barter 

“The Conference resolved that in the interests of rural reconstruction and for the 
o niovai of the present economic depression, the barter system should he (mcouraged 
for easy provision of food and rainn'iit for the agricultural masH^s. In view of the 
resolutions itassed by the World Economic Conference and the World Wheat Con- 
fjren..o, tiu' (’onh'rence urged uj)on the Indian people not to part with their gold 
but to store it instead of exporting it to other countries, as it was necessary to 
maintain India’s credit with other countries. The Conference requested the Assembly 
members to endeavour forthwith to carry such legislation in the Assembly as would 
lessen the burden of the ryots in regard to agricultural indebtedness, by making 
the maximum rate of interest three per cent and by making creditors who took the 
ryots’ lands in discharge of their debt since the year 1920 to fix the valuation of 
lands BO taken on the basis of the prices of laud that prevailed at the time the debt 
was con ti acted. 

‘^Thc Conference appealed to the jicoplc of Andhradesa to carry out the pro- 
gramme adopted by the Congress at Bombay, regarding the All-India Village 
Industries Association inaugurated by Gandhiji, by establishing the necessary 

organisatinns. 

“The Conference exhorted Andhras to carry out with renewed effort the Congress 
constructive programme in regard to Khaddar, Hindi, removal of iintoucbabiliiy and 
Harijan service and prohibition of intoxicating liquors and drugs. 

“The Conference requested the Congress orgaiiisatiorj aud Praebarakas in Andhra- 
desa to carry on propaganda with reference to the correspondence that passed 
between Gandhiji and the Government regarding the rights of poor people to take 
salt for consum])tion in accordance with the terms of the Gandhi-lrwin Pact of 1931. 

“The Conference recommended to the Andhra Provincial Congress Committee to 
start an institution for training Andhra youth to carry on properly national propa- 
ganda and rural reconstruction work by imparting the requisite political aud econo- 
mic knowledge. 

Organisation of Labourers 

“The Conference requested the Provincial Congress Committee to undertake as a 
Bpecial branch of its. work, with a view to infusing the spirit of national unity and 
solidarity in the masses, the organisation of the agricultural land labouring classes 
either as Congress bodies atliliated to the Congress and subject to its discipline 
and creed and Avork for their economic betterment. 

Another resolution urged the Provincial Congress Committee ' to take steps to 
organise volunteer corps in every district with adequate facilities for proper training 
and discipline. 

J. P. C. Report Condemned 

“Whereas the scheme of the future Government of India as set out iu 
the Joint Parliamentary Committee Report does not concede to India at 
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least the miniinutn national demand, namely, the substance of indcpendenco, 
while the Cong;re88 and the people have been demanding complete indepen- 
dence, but whereas on the oihcjr hand it falls far short of evcfi the White 
Paper proposals which were condemned by the whole country as being reactionary 
and unacceptable, as clearly demonstrated at the recent Assembly elections, and 
whereas it designed only to create and perpetuate dissensions amongst the people 
and is fraught with mischief, which would facilitate the continuance ot the present 
political domination and exploitation of this country, this (Jonfi reiice is of opinion 
that the Joint Parliamentary (Jommittce Report should be rejected.” 

HwADEHIII ExIIIUITIONH and MiIJ.-MADE Ci.OTJI 
‘‘This Confenmee urges iijion the District Congress Committee to see that in 
Swadeshi Exhibit.ions orgAuised undfT the aus|)ic(‘S of C jiign-ss organisations only 
IChaddar is exhibited and all mill cloth and yarn prohibited.’’ 

iSoriAJJST PROflUAJMME 

“fn view of the present conditions of the world and transition in political thought 
and philosophy this CoiiDrence believes that for the proper gainsal.ion of society 
in a manner eondiictivf' to the hajtpinfss and well lu'ing of all people, the pro- 
gramme of Socialism aflvocaied by the All-Iiulia (’ongit'ss Socialist Ihirly !H the 
only nK'ans and therefore this Confenaici^ naiomincMids to the Indian National 
Congress the adoption of the Socialist programme of work. 


The Madras Political Sufferers’ Conference 

The Madras Pnlitical SutTerers’ Conference was held at the (rokhale Hall, Madras, 
on the 20th. October 1934 under the presidency of Mr. Biifusi/ Saf^baunirti. The 
conference was opi ned by Mr. M, I*. Farayaiia Monon. A large gathering was present. 
Those present on tlie platform included Mr. Ch ll.ijagopala'di'iri, SrimuLhi Kamala- 
devi of Cocanada, Mr. K. Sanatanam and Mr. Chiunaswami Iyengar. 

Opening Aadress 

Mr. M. P. NarayiDia Mellon, in declaring the Conf 'renen open, thanked the 
organisers for the honour done to him and said that he did noi lilo' to identify 
honself with any raovemi'iiL w'hich was either against (landhi]! or ilie (Umgress. 
He did not know to which party this conference brlongfd. Put he fell sure of the 
ohji’ctive, because the (.^inference was meeting und(*r the jiresidoney of Mr. Samba- 
tnurti. The Conference was called a Political Sntlercrs’ (-onference. If one sought 
yjain, he did not think that such a person could call himself a Hutl'erer. If they 
.jndcrwenl pain for a bigger end, then they had no right to call themsolvi's Hufferers. 
He did not call himself a anfTcrer. He felt that no healthy society could he built 
on the asserti on of mere rights. If the members of a society merely insisted on 
their rights, the soeiely was hound to crumble down. It was only wlien the mimi- 
bers of a society thought of their duties for the good of all, that the society could 
prosper. Ho wished that the things which the sufferers wanted, were furnished by 
society without their asking for it. 

Proceeding, Mr. Narayana Menon said that he had always felt that the Congress 
should have a combatant as also a non-combatant ‘ army.” He hoped that the 
Conference would induce their rich men and leaders to help in the organisation of 
that “army” by financing it. He would merely hint that the combatant “army” 
should be organised on the lines of the Salvation Army, 

The one thing, Mr. Narayana Menon continuing said, that was engaging their 
attention now, was the amendments that had been proposed to the Congress consti- 
tution. According to him, the Congress should be open to any person who wanted 
Swaraj for India. The Congress should not lake sides in disputes between capita- 
lists and socialists or aristocrats and the masses. The Congress should insist only 
on getting Swaraj for India. “After we get Swaraj, we shall decide what form of 
Swaraj we shall have. The Congress may have any number of groups. But they 
should be in the Congress only on condition that if the Congress as a body decides 
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that a certain course of action is necessary to reach the main fijoal, they would 
support it, BuborLlinatiu^>; their own views in the matter’’, ho declared. 

Welcome Address 

Mr. II. D. Raja, the Chairman of the Reception Committee, next extended a 
hearty welcome to the president and the members of the Conference. He said 
that the history of their struppjlc was replete with many brave deeds ; but they 
were now without a pro- gramme and in helpless condition. They were assembled 
tlu're just at a time, when there was utter confusion and uncertainty, in political 
matters. None secniid to have any definite idea as to what should he their next 
step. Ibis conference was composed of fiersons whoso motto was service and sacrifice 
and whose demand was unadulterated complete independenee for the country. 

I’roeeeding, Mr. Raja referred to troubles and difiieiillies which the political 
workers iiiKlerwent in jirison and pleaded for better treat imnt of political workers 
who might he foieed to court impi isonmeiit. Mr. Raja then staled that it was only 
by raising the masses to a better eeononiic |)osition, could they organise their forces 
to work lor freedom. I’herdore, they had to adopt a programme in the interests of 
the masses. To carry out such a programme of work trained workers were neces- 
sary Each taluk and village should have a nucleus of such an organisation of. 
workirs. U'lu' political suHereis had a right to demand from the Congrt'ss entire 
sup\'(>rt lor tlii'ir luture aetivilus. A dehgation should he sent to Bombay to 
thj views of this conference. He then proposed Mr. Sambamurti to the 

chair. 

Presidential Address 

\fr. Bulnau Samhaumrii, in his address, observed that this conference was not 
the fi.ht oi its kind. In IhJh, an All-India Political Sufibrers’ Conference was held 
at tkwnpoie. An executive committee was then formed to arrangi' relief ior the 
.*iufieri'rs The name of that organisation was later on changed into the All-India 
Independence League. That body carried on an agitation in the country stating 
that the goal should be the establishment of a re}>uhli(* in India. It was also known 
by the name of ISwadheeii Bharath Sangha. At the time of the Madras Congress 
the first Republican Congress of political workers vvas held under the presidency 
(T J’andit .lawharlal Nehru. Later on this organisation became the left wing of the 
Congress and fought the Government under the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi. 
So there was nothing new about the holding of such a confen nee. He did not 
believe that Gandhiji would retire from polities. I’olitieal fieedom was the very 
breath of his nostrils. 'Ihey need nut feel despondent over it. He would ask the 
gathering to bear in mind that the present rlection campaign was not, the main 
light. The mam tight had been suspended with a view to marshalling all the forces 
in the country for the struggle for t^waraj, if the Govcrnmerit did not recognise 
Jndia’s right lo Helf-determinaiion. 

Proceeding, Mr. ►Sariibamurti said that it was the duty of every patriot and 
well-wisher of the euunlry to help the i>olitical sufierers in tfieir attempt lo establish 
n Bun all for giving relief to such workers. Only conlinuous day-to-day service on 
the part of ihe v\oikers would entitle them to relief. Hervicc and saeiifice should 
be their motto. He hoped that the conference would devise ways and means for a 
definite (irogramme of work. 

I'he conference then adjourned to meet again at 3 p. m. when Ihe resolulions 
adopted by the Hubjects Committee were taken up for consideration. The following 
lesolutiouB Were passed by the Coiifcreuee : — 

Reto 1 u t i o ns 

‘ This Conference extends its fraternal greetings to all those who are by reason 
of their political activities exiled from the country or prohibited from coming back 
to their Mother-land and pays its respectful homage to all political workers who 
have suffered In connection with their political activities and oficrs its hearfelt 
felicitations to them. 

Demand for Release of “Politicals” 

“This Conference demands the immediate release of all political prisoners interned, 
exiled, detaiui'd, or transported and strongly condemns the Government of Bombay 
for having externed Messrs. H. D. Raja, ttripad ^Suukar and others from the Pre- 
sidency and demands the cancellation of the orders forthwith. 
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“This Conferenco condomns the nttitude of the Oovcrnment in still keepinp; in 
jail Mr. M. Annapurniah, convicted in the C, D. movement and sentenced to four 
years’ K I., and demands his immediate release and dcplon'.s that th(*re are still 
about 50 Malabar Rebellion prisoners in jail and demands their release forthwith. 

“This Conference also demands the release of Moplah State prisoners who have 
been detained without trial for many lonp; years ranp;in^ from 15 to 40 and stron^^ly 
protests af^ainst the internment of Mr. Arnir llyder Khan without trial and as 
such demands his release forthwith. 

“This Conference demands the immediate and unconditional release of Pandit 
Jawha»'lal Ni-hrii in view of the serious illness of his wife and the immediate release 
of Mr M. N, Roy who is ill, 

“This Conferenee stron{j!;ly condemns the policy of the (rovernment in kcepinpt 
Andamans as a penal settiement in spite of the popular aj^itation and in spite of 
the report of tlu; Commission appointed by the (iovernment to abolish it and is 
further of opinion that no “political” should be scut to Andamans or anywhere 
outside the shores of India under any circumstances. 

Political Suffererp’ Bureau 

Mr. E, Krishna Aiyar next moved the following resolution 

“The Conftrenee in order to ortjanlse h<Ip to national political workers and 
suflicrera hereby forms a Political Workers’ and SiiflenTM’ Buri’aii. The followiop; 
committee with })OwcrH to co-opt is herdiy appoinUal to draft tht^ iK'cesaary consti- 
tution and run the bureau ; — Messrs. Biilnsu Sambamurti (president) 11. L). Raja 
(Secretary), M, P. Narayana Mcuon and B. Srinivasa Rao and Srimati Karnala Devi. 

PROOKAMME OF FUTURE WOIIK 

Mr. 11. D. Raja next moved a leiiRihy resolution rcRardinp; the programme of 
future work, lie Hta'ed that their political objective could be f>:iiined only by econo- 
mic rccoiiatruci ion of the country and that therefore there should be incessant 
work carried on amoiiR the masses. The followii.j:^ is the text of the resolution 
moved by him : — 

“This (’oiiference emphatically declares that the immediate objective of Our 
nation is comfilc'.e national Independence and calls upon the Congress to adopt a 
programme in turlheraneo of this objective. In order to absorb unuu'rous political 
workers in the preparation of the masses for a political struggle, the conference 
recommends the following pre-gramme to be adopted by the Congress forthwith : 

(1) Organisation of peasants and workers all over the country on the basis of 
their economic grievances with a vi<!\v to h'ading them to political victory. 

(2) Establisument of national schools with a \i(^w to removing illiteracy among 
adults ami to currying on intense educational activities on national lines among 
the people. 

(3) Starting of libraries in places where there is none and organising the unem- 
ployed educated youths with a view to engaging them for giving education to 
others. 

(4j Formation of study circles in order to give political education to workers 
engaged in [lolilical acUsvities. 

(5) Formation of a well-disci])liiied ‘national corps’ to engage in full time national 
activities in order to render service to the public and to establish physical culture 
institutions to imjirove the health of the nation. 

The following resolutions were also passed ‘ This Coiiferi'iiee requests the 
Dhakhina Bharat Hindi Praebar Sabha to emyloy the unemployed political sufferers 
in their organisations and exhorts the public to render all such help as is required 
by the political sutleTcrs. 

Classification of Prisoners 

“This Conference is emphatically of the opinion that the system of clASsificalion 
into ‘A', ‘B’ and ‘C' of political prisoners in Indian jails should be forthwith abolished 
and that a separate class should be introduced for political prisoners as such and 
that the subscription of four annas for membership of the Congress should be 
reduced to two annas”. 

A resolution pleading for the abolition of the clause restricting the right of 
voting in Congress bodies only to the habitual wearers of khadi was discussed at 
great length and it was eventually put and lost. 



The Womens Conferences 

The U. P. Women’s Conference 


Uani Phulkunirari of Shrroof, who presided at, the ri^^hlh annual constituent 
OoMference (U. P.) of the All- India Women’s Conferciice held at Lucknow on the 
27th. October 19 34, in her address said 

Sisters, No one— man or woman — who ^oes throup^h the reports of the annual 
sessions of the AH-India Women’s Conference, our parent body, can fail to bo 
impr(ss,*(l l)y the (xtraordinary amount of ability, enthusiasm, zeal and public 
ei'int V. hichhave been brought to tiear upon the naiionul work that was tin iertaken 
a nfie nior(J than eip,bt yi'ars a}j,o. Wbieh man or woman old enough to recall 
ci'iiditiunH a p^eiieration a^^o would have dared to anticipate the wonderful awakening, 
that liae since taken place amonp: Indian women (list in<.^uiBbcd l>y passive virtues 
rm.ii thiiii by dynamic (pialilics? If there be pessimistH a non^‘ us — and 1 will 
caudid.iy owr that there is enou^rh in our present situation to juslitj pessimiom — 
tbh' i-inpde cheumstiuici' of the d tl’usion of public spirit amnuf; India’s dormant 
^vop'tn .Old their deleriinned etT'orls to ejuiilify themHclvcs to lake their ri}.ditful 
pi<»je amonfi: public workers, should in my cslimaiion, hrinp^ chc(*r to tlnir drooping 
spirit and heartim them to still more active and still more pcrsisenl ed'ort to raise 
the Motlierlanu to a jiosilion of honouicd c(|uality amonp; the nations of the world. 
I am son-} that the orpoinisation of constituent bodies of tlie All-lndia Women’s 
Conferenci' has made less pr(>ctvfis in cur Ihovinces than in Madras, Bombay and 
Bengal. We have only four centres of woik — ljucknow atid IMoradabad, Fyzabad 
and Sitajtur. ] must, here pay a wcll-descrv(>d compliment to the ladies of Luck- 
now now for their enhi^htcned woik. They have redeemed the name of the United 
Pioviiiecs from reproach. They deserve our conp;ratiilatK)nH as well us thanks and 
I ofl'er them both. I am sorry that T have not been privilefjjed to share their 
public-spirited labours, hut in all modesty 1 would now vi'niiire, to make an offer 
for your consideration. 1 shall he williiifji: and ready myself to undertuko a share 
of the woik of organisation in the districts so that, we ma} in the near future bo 
able to jioiut to a record comparable with that of moie advanced and fortunate 
provinces. 

I considered whether I could i)lacc before yon firoposals of prnetical work not 
hitherto thought of or al tempted, but I have found on a perusal ol the report of 
the All-India Women’s Conference that nearly every ]>ropoBal that I could make 
was anticipated and that the resolutions and the delibi'rations of successive sessions 
of that Confereuee cover a held so vast and comprehend siibjcctH so many and 
various that J have p:ivcn up as vain the idea of placinc: before you any new pro- 
posals. All that I can and woll attempt to do is to emphasise a few matters which 
strike me as bcin^ of special importance at the jircsent time. 

The first is that we should have in these provinces more facilities for the educa- 
tion of the ^irls, 1 do not say that the record of Covemment is one of 8tap:nation 
or inditfcrcncc. On the other hand T ^ive them credit for what they have attempted 
to do and for eiich prof^rc.s8 as has been achieved by dint of their effort and the 
expenditure of the public money in connection with private c/l'ort and philanthropy. 
But contentment spells decay and it is not oar business to be idly content ; spe- 
cially when the work that has been done is so little by the side of the vastly 
more that is left undone and when other provinces are so far ahead of us to make 
us ashamed of the backwardness of our province. I’he numbers of colleges and 
schools for boys and for girls, the respective numbers of male and female scholars 
and of male and female graduates and under-graduates, and the relative proportion 
of public funds made available for the education of the two sexes — ail and every of 
thcHc relevant factors tell a lamentable tale of the utter inadequacy of the effort of 
both the state and the public in a sphere of national life second to none in impor- 
tance. I cannot congratulate the Government unless and until they give practical 
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proof of a more lively recopjnition of the paramount importance of more rapid pro- 
pjress in the education of pirla. The objective evidence of Buch recofjjnition which 
alone can and will flaiiBfy uh will be not the numl)('r of the committeeR that may be 
Bet up or of roHoIutionH that may be paRRcd, hut actual recorded increase in the 
number both of iuBtitutionB and of ficholarfl and of the public funds, applied to this 
branch of education. While at this occasion I should like to Btress the need of 
more Bchoolo to train women teachers as ably urp;ed by Miss SarkhcBwari Ap;ha in a 
most useful pamphlet on the Bubject. 

1 would next draw attention to the practical failure of the Sarda Act to prevent 
premature marriages. I hold both the Governmint and jmblic opinion reBponsible 
for this diBiippoint in^ rcBuli of le^iRlation from which much was expected. The 
(4oYernmcnt have betrayed an inditTcrence to the enforcement of the provision of 
the Act which does them little credit, and they plead with an almost uncouBcious 
inconBistcncy regard for orthodox opinion as a ri'ason for their ri'miBBucss in the 
performance of an obvious duty and the duty which they have taken urion them- 
BclvcB as a matter of statutory oblip^ntion. Havin^^ said this, 1 have no desire that 
we should excuse ourselvcB at the expense of the (lovernrneiit. W(' too, both men 
and women, have failed to do our duty. We Bhould lose no more time in setting up 
vigilance committees at all places where a few public-spiritc'd men and women can 
be f!:ot to{i:ether to intercRt tlK'niselves in tlni matter, in oriler to delect and to proBC- 
c’lte caBCH of brea(*h of the wholeBom<‘ and moderate provisions of the Sarda Act. 

The third and last subject on which 1 will, if 1 may, (U'lain you with a very few 
observatioriR is the Hiatus of the women of India in law. That it is most unsatis- 
factory, still more I Ifiink in the case of Hindus than of Muslims, needs 1 think no 
argiinn'iit to convince anvbody. All attempts at the elevation of the status or the 
amelioration of the eondiiion of women are doomed to partial sneccss in the beat 
and to disapjjointment in the worst of circumstances unless and until women can 
acipiire economic and fiiiancia! iiuh'pcndt'ncc. Their n^dit of inheritance should 
be ^niaraiiteed by law and they ouj^ht not to be left at the mercy of unsympal belie 
male relations of deceased h'lsbands in joint families where their respective interests 
are in conflict. As a preliminary to necessary lce;isIation I entirely ap;rce wiih the 
All- India Women’s Conference that a commission should hf* appointed to report 

upon the subject, I am not iicrsuadcd that, a merely non-onicial body not recog- 

nised by the (hivernmeiit will produce the de-^ireJ result, as its neommendatiOiia 
will not he seriously considered by the Cfove.rnment. I stron^fy iir^o that All-liidia 

Wotuen’s Corilcrcnce and its constituent bodu's such as ours, should ap^ilate sufli- 

cieiitly to make it worthwhile of elected inemb'^s of the ('Icniral ].(('^^islaturo to put 
pM'Ssures upon the (TOvcrnriitMit to move in the desin'd direction. As at present 
election to the Lcp:islativc Assembly arc in pro/i;reHs, 1 would ur^e that no siuj^lo 
v.'Otnards vote sliould be ^iven to any candidate w'ho would not pled^^c himself to 
support us in this all imjioitant matter. 

Rrsolutionr 

The Conference passed resolntions ursine; Government to introduce necessary 
amendments to the Child Marriaj;c Restraint Aet so as to make child marria^^e 
impossible, protesting strongly against the existing; discrimination in law against 
the rights of women and demanding that the existing laws should be so amended 
as to make them just and e(|uilable and that an Ail India Commission bo a})point- 
ed to consider the means to remove the h'gal disabilities of women as regards 
marriage, inheritance, divorce etc and reiiucsting the Education Department of the 
U. P. Government to introduce compulsory seienlihc aud tcmpciaiice iiislruetioQ 
ill the high school curriculum. 


The Tamil Nad Women’s Conference 

The Tamil Nad Constituent Conference of the All-India WomciPs Conference 
was held on the 27th. October 1934 at the Government Training School at Koilpatti, 
Tiunevelly under the presidentship of Mrs. Nesamaui Paul. 

About one hundred ladies were present and a group photo was taken before the 
proceedings commenced. 
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THE WOMEN’B CONFERENCES 


r MADRAS— 


Vior Opening Bpcpch thanked the Reception Committee for having; 

tnkf> a mor HCRRion. She said that the women of India ehould 

fhnt public life of the country, eRpecially in movements 

infrmD,^- ^ ^ the Welfare of women and children. She dwelt on the need for 
for fh> “1^, education for f^irls and pointed out how necessary it was 
h'lfl rinr* I ehildi’pn in their lender a^jo. The women in India 

t^oeial and Icfral, and unless they organised themselves 
properly such disabilities could not be easily removed. 

Rekodutjonb 

A number of resolutions were' then passed. 

One tesolution demanded the removal of the disabilities imposed by the Hindu 
A/r Lee:islatnre of th^ country. The repeal of th (3 firovision in 

lin. r- ^ ^ ^ct disqualifying women fn. in holding village offices 

asked in anotbiT resolution. A resolution requested that women also should be 
appointed as jurors and assessors in courts of law to aid the judges in the dis- 



to ih( 
li 


e.i e; ! lesHons in agrieult.ure. Homecrafts and general knowledge and thiu. ihe 
tx.vi rninent bhould allot, larger funds for women’s educaliun. An ai)!)eal was made 
^lalunT^^ compete for eleetions to the loeal bodies and 

,.f M- ehflliah nfl mon.bcr of llic Slandiiif; Oomniitte 

1 . ‘ Conference (Tamil Nadu Cmstiluent), The conference 

eciKj eri (U'legakis to the All-India (’onfereiico to be held in Karaclii in Dccernbar 

Mrs. A. (I. 

Shell bagam. 

. ,, - - H lul >yuimn to take more 

moycinenls BO that the condition of Indian women might 
mpio\e. With a vote of thanks to the Presideul and others the couferenee came 
to a close. 


eiecned fen (lelegates to the All-India (’onferenco to be held in Karaclii ii 
iiicliKiing ihe I'resident, Mrs. M. Chelliih. Mrs. Navaniani Pillai 
(ronathinatan Akilandalhamrnal, Mrs. K. Lakshmana Rao and Mrs. She 
Inc 1 resident in her concluding speech exhorted the women to 


The Madras Women^s Conference 

fv presiding over the ninth (Conference of the Madras 

irOnstihieney of the All-lndia Women’s Oonfercnce, held at the Senate House, Madras 
on ttie 3rd November 1934 observed:— 

We have b^en meeting these nine years and even more in local conferences and 
in Aii-india t-onlerenees discussing and passing many resolutions on educational 
and Honal reform, many of which are unfortunately still unfulfilled. Even the 
pchsibiliiy of in trod u ring universal primary compulsory education for every boy 
T u> ^ ('ff even though a municipal town have introduced it. 

fl.tirVi i- Restraint Act, owing to its inherent defects, is not having the 

Af^iVi ^ I'lRbts for women in marriage, in guardianship and adoption 

fh ^'^^^^'rilHiicc is still a matt-er of discussion in British India, even 

ough he Indian States of Baroda and Mysore have taken a forward step. Is 
suldra-rto removing the social and legal disabilities that our sisters are 

, don’t need anybody’s help to redeem ourselves from 
i ^ powerful weapon and an instru- 

Z lA?' will, the determination and 

o«r country’s good. It was not in vain 
hat our sisters in the MK'st fought, suffered and sacriheeci to win this -right. Some 
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of them even paid for it with their lives because they realised its usefulness for 
all women whether in the East or West, because they felt that the securing of that 
right would make woman a human being in the eyes of law and an equal to man 
and a woman possessed of that right would easily win her rightful and legitimate 
place in society. Let us, on this occasion, pay our humble tribute to all those 
pioneers who Buflfi'reci for the good of womankind, and thank all those good men 
in all countries who have conceded the just claims of women. 

About 4,000 women in our city alone have the right to vote for a representative 
in whom they have confidence. The test has come. Eloctioneoring is going on this 
city, and men belonging to other parties’wonld have gone to some of yon seeking your 
votes. Our future depends on our decision. Are we going to vote for a candidate 
beiaiise he belongs to a particular community, ;bccause he is infinontial and rich, 
b('cans(' he is your relation or friend or one ft)r whom someone in your house, 
your hu'iband perhaps, asks you to vote ? Remember, sisters, that some of us have 
got the right to-day to make or mar our future and to promote or hinder our own 
advancement. Think of the suflerings of the young and old widows; think of the 
pangs of the child wivcis and child mothers and the (h'spair and destitution of the 
liiiiuirL'ds of neglected and deserted wives, of the RufTeriiigs and jiremature death of 
the young devadasis and non-dcvadasi girls who arc the victims of tolerated and 
sanciiti' d prostitution. You have to ex<'reise your right with a full sense of your 
responsibility, as you have to render account to yourself and to Dod. 

d'he mother in the Homo should concern herself in the passing of laws, which 

means that she must vote for the right sort of people and return them to the 

councils and the assemblies. 

Then coming to the other item of business to-day, T wish to appeal for workers, 

on liehalf of the hungry orjihans, the unwanted and the unclaimed and the neglect- 

ed children, whom ihe law docs not protect against the injustice of their husbands, 
the widows, the deserte.i mother with their starving children, old and young, and 
last but not least, the young and innocent victims of vice, the girls and women 
who are rescued from a lire of disease, shame and horror. 

d'here is so much sorrow, so much suflering and misery all round and so much need 
for selib'ss and devoted good ^\om^;n workers. How can we. who command a good and 
happy home and whom (rod has hh-ssed with all the comforts of life. with knowledge or 
wealth ai d plenty, rt-main content and inddrercat to all the starvation and suffering 
that sorround us ? We who are mothers and who love our own children whom 
we ])rc'tect with all the care and love that a mother alone can give, have we no 
fr. hne for the sorrows of other chiMren who have no parents, no borne ? The lot 
ol ihe deserted wives and mothi^rs wilh a numl)er of children is most sad indeed 
and their numtier owing to the present eeonorme depression and unemployment is 
daily mcreaHiiig. The husbands and fathers simply desert their families and dis- 
■i[>pcar. Many a mother and many a young wife has come to me with her talc of 
sorrow and utter destitution. 

There should be a well organised school for those elderly women who are past 
the age of school study, wherein a course in home-keeping, in cookery, in domes- 
tic hygino and sanitation and in care of children, in short, in all the house-hold 
duties could be taught. From | there they could be sent out to good private 
families on reasonable service terms, through an Eniploymeut llureau, controlled by 
a committee of women. This is necessary not only to dispel the prevailing notion 
in the minds of the public and in some of our women that house- keeping and 
household service and cooking etc,, is not a noble profession, but also to meet the 
existing demand from well-to-do families for good cooks, domestic menials and 
care-takers of children. Further, the profession of teaching is already full and un- 
less more schools come into existence, even the present number of elementary 
women teachers will be too many ; again the pay of the elementary women teach- 
ers is even less than what a good cook get in our homes. Cooking is an art and 
a legitimate work of women, and trained women cooks will certainly be preferred to 
men cooks in families. 

A number of young and suitable women may bo trained as midwives after 
coaching them up to the Gth or 7th standard. All this planing is possible only with 
the help and the co-operation of a number of self-less and devoted women who 
are touched by the sorrows of thousands of their poor sisters, the innocent victims 
of either an evil custom or an unjust law (a Hindu husband can easily desert his 
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wife and may keep another women with impunity. The law does not piiiUHh him 
but the woman cannot remarry during!; his lift'-time and even her maintenance 
allowance depends solely upon his sweet will and pleasure). A^nin, we women 
can do effective rescue work iitnonfi: the yonn^ victims of vice and can reclaim 
them and restore them back to a normal clear and healthy life. We will never be 
justified in standinji: at a distance and pointing at them our finf^cr of 8corf\ be- 
cause if we women do not forgive our own woinaiiKind and if we do not pive them 
a chattcc to lead a better life, who else will eome to their help ? Very often you 
will find on patient emiuiry and through investigation that with a few exoeplions 
all these youn^^ ereatun'S liave been misled or misj^uided by isomeone who is the 
real culprit and who deserves punishment or have been led into the hornblo life 
by force of cireiimfitances or have not been taii^^ht by their own parents or guardi- 
ans or by (heir sehools or coJIe^^es how purify in sex-rcJafionship is essential to 
maintain the dignity and sanctily of family life. Therefore, let us use our citizen- 
rip;htH for the ^mod of our fellinv-beinf^s, irrespective of caste, creed, colour or sex. 
As ihi; Freneii proveib Kays, 'What a woman will liavo, Good will e:i'aut’ - Eet us 
conseerate our lives to noble causes, to the service of the poor and the lowly. 

Resolutions—TlIE SaRDA AcT 

The foUov injj; resolution was moved from the chair and adopted : — 

“I'his conference expresses its whole-hearted support of the Sarda Aet and pledpies' 
itself to do all in its power to ensure its successful operation. At the same time, 
this eonferenee urp;cfi that it is absolutely essential for the operation of the Aet 
that P should be so amended as to render its working more effective.’’ 

Or.jEi TiONA Bf-E Films 

A/rsi. II. M. Dadhahotj moved the following resolution: 

'•in view of the unwholesome 'influence exercised by unsatisfactory films, this 
conference calls on the general public to co-operate with the Cinema Censor Eoard 
by diHWing the attention of the Commissioner of l^olice to any objectionable films 
or posters they have seen, and secondly by helping to create public opinion in 
favour of better films.” 

In moving the resolution Airs. Dadhaboy observed that the Foard of Censors 
constituted in Madras was censoring only films directly imported into Madras and 
only very few name that way. A large number of films were imported into Bombay 
and Calcutta, and the local Board were not censor’iig lilms already eensored in 
those jilaces. So far as Indian films were coiiecnied, then; was no diflienlry as most 
of them related to their mythological stones The complaint was mamiy regarding 
films iniporlcd from America. They could not exj^ect the people in the trade to 
help them in this direction ; they would stale that they wore only catering to the 
demand. An efi’ec.tive way of gettmg better films, would be to create strong public 
opinion. It was a mistaken iiiiprcKsiori that only the Board should find out objec- 
tionable films. Anybody could bring an objcetioiia'ble film to the notice of the Com- 
niissiouer of Bobco. The speaker hoped that the delegates would help to create a 
healthy public opinion in the City, and see that only good films were exhibited. 

Lf.gal Disabilities of Women 

Mrs. Rahmathimissa Begum moved the following resolution 

“The Madras Constituency of the All-India Women’s Conference strongly sup- 
ports the demands made by the immediate appointment of a non-official commission 
with an adequate proportion of women members, to enquire, with expert legal 
assistance, into the legal disabilities of women." 

yhe said that the laws in this country unjustly discriminated between the sexes. 
This was due to the fact that women occupied a subordinate position in life. All 
religions assigned an equal place to women and men. It was but right that the 
Government should appoint a committee to investigate the question, and it was 
also essential that there should be women representatives on the committee. 

The resolution was duly seconded and adopted. 

The following resolutions were then put from the chair and adopted 

‘ This Conference records its approval of all that is being done for the improve- 
ment of the sanitary condition of the city, and its satisfaction at the efforts made 
iu recent months to beautify the public places. 
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^‘This Conference cxprcBscs its earnest conviction that society should no longer 
tolerate a double moral standard for men and women and records its appr(Ciatiori 
of the very pjood and useful work done by the Madras Vij^ilaiice Association to 
combat tratne in women and children. This conference urf^es the necessity for wider 
public svmi ath> and support, both moral^ and financial, for all the rescue work un- 
dertaken to reclaim the victims of the trafiic. 


ReM(-VAL of ITMOUCHAr.riJTY 

'This Conference records its conviction that the removal of untonciiabilily is 
an esssential step in the pr(>^ress of India towards a true national life. 

"This Oonferf Mco urines the ufipropriaiion of grants by (lovcrnmcnt for com- 
pulsory medical insj)e(’ti()n of girls’ schools. 

"With a vi'uv to (ho abolition of illiteracy this Conference supiiorls all effective 
BchemcB lor adult education. 

"This Confcn'Dcc records its appreciation of the Railway concession rates hither- 
to granted to the dfT'gates to the All-India AVomen’s Confeience and hn])eH that 
the railway authoritii's will continue to grant such conceHsions, thus encouniging 
a large number of delegates to attend the Conf< reiicc.’’ 

Edttc'Ationa I. Reform 

Miss. McDoufjall moved the following resolution 

'This Conference repeats its demand for the extension of compulsory primary 
education of girls and for its dfective carrying out where it already exists, dhis 
Conference expresses (he hope that the carrying out of the Champion Scheme will 
not decrease the facilities at present available for the education of little girls and 
urges that their claims for education be generously guarded.” 

Miss MrDoifgall observed that the Champion scheme was an excellent one in 
that it tried to reduce the (mormons waste of money now existing and to concen- 
trate teaching. Hut generally if (he seheme was made n])plicable to botdi boys and 
girls, there would be a t ndeney to iK^gloct (he c iso of giils. The resolution would 
serve to remind tlm authorit'cs that education of girls was as important as edu- 
cation of boys and should receive equal attention from them. 

Mrs. Alam<‘Uuu(in{iatfianarainm.al, in seconding the rc'solntion, said that the stage 
had not Uvu reachinJ in this country for givbig c.o-(^dueaiion in [irimary schoors.' 
Education io girls should be given separately as at present. 

The resolution was j)Ut to the House and carried. 

Fee Con{:essions 

Miss McD()v,(jall moved : 

“This Conference feeds that any liiniliitions of the ice concc'ssirii.s Idihcrlo granted 
to girls would form a serious obstaele in the* progress of tlu'ir edu . ai 

Mrs. RaJivialhiniissa Bcgiwi, in seconding the resolution, observed that the 
education of girls in this presidency was in a very deplorable^ condition and at this 
stage to put a limitation on fee coiKmsHions grant('d would seriously retard the 
progress of eaucation among girls. At a time wlicn they were expecting further facilitii's 
the Government order had come as a bolt from the blue. Tlie order should be 
cancelled. The resolution wus adopted ununiniously. 

Training Cot.eeue for Women 

Miss Jaya7itJii moved and SrwiafJ/i Krishnavmi Amntal seconded the following 
resolution which was learned unanimously: — ^ 

"In view of the insutlieicncy of the number of Training Colleges for women 
this conference urges the establishment of more training colleges of all gracies for 
women.’' 


Music in Schools 

Srimathi VisalaJeshi Ammal moved: — 

"This Conference calls upon (a) all parents to teach their children music so ns 
to develop their taste for music from an early age and (b) the managesrs of all 
schools, primary or secondary, government or private, to make that subject com- 
pulsory in the curriculum of studies in their schools.” 

43 
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Mrs, Alamelumangaihayarmmal wns of opinion that music should not be made 
compulsory in the primary stagcH. She moved an amendment to delete the word 
‘primary’ from the resolution. When it was put to vote, it was rejected. The ori- 
f^inal resolution was then passed. 

Women and Electtonb to Leciblatures 

The manifesto prepared to puide women in their choice of the Provincial and 
Central Lep;ielatures and local bodies was then explained to the audience. 

The manifesto stated that women should ^ive their votes only to those candidates 
who would try to establish equality of rip;h(H and opportunities between men and women, 
who would support all schemes for the expansion and development of prls’ education 
and who would support all measures, le^al, educational and social to establish an 
equally hi^^h moral standard between the sexes and who were prepared to support 
the opinions expressed in the resolutions adopted at the Conference. 

Vigilance Work 

Hiss Stephen spoke about the work done by the Madras Vipilance Association to 
combat immoral trnflic in the City. The Brothels Act should bo made applicable to 
nil cities the Presidency and provision should also be made to punish persona 
nho lived on the immoral eariiin^s of a relative. Miss ,St{phon appealed for more 
wfi'ki'fs and more funds to enable the Assoeiation to expand its work. 

Jh\ ^futhulokshnii Reddi made earnest appeal for funds to estaldiHli more rescue 
homes, for without such homes the Brothels Act could not be efliclively put into 
operaiioiK f^he also made an appeal for more women workers to help the police to 
n scim pirls from brothels. 


iSlum Welfare Agtivities 

Srimathi Visalahhi Animat f^ave a brief report of the slum welfare work done 
liy the Women's Indian Assoeiation. They had til! now founded three model 
colonies, rtpciual efforts were bein^^ made by the workers to keep the colonics clean 
and tidy, to cultivate in the residi'iPs the habit of thrift and to elevate their 
social status by temperance and the development of a sense of civic responsibility. 
Heveri.1 Assoctations iu the city bad come forward with help, and what (hey needed 
most was workers. If only educated women belon^in^ to the hi^hiT castes would 
pay a visit to the slums at least once in a week it would be a source of encoura^^e- 
inent to the residciUs. With a vote of thanks to the Pn'Kident, the Conference 
terminated. 


The Maharashtra Women’s Conference 

The following: resolutions were passed at the (iflh session of the Maharashtra 
Women’s Conference hdtl at Poona on the 9lh. November 1934 under the 
preHidenlship of J)r. Kanuilabhai Deshjninde, Piincipal of the Women’s College, 
Yerandawana ; — 

(1) This (Conference strongly recomincnds that the Sarda Act bo more 
strictly enforced in the ITesidciicy. 

(2) This Clonference disapproves certain amendments that are being brought for- 
ward for getting exemption from the Sarda Act. 

(3) This Conference recommends that Government, local bodies, municipal bodies, 
all educational institutions and social bodies should make every possible effort to 
organise classcB and centres for the promotion of literacy and general education 
among adult men and women through cinemas, magic lanterns, moving libraries, 
publication of suitable books iu vernaculars and Kirtan, Puran, and Bhajan. 

(4) This Conference desires that co-edueation be introduced in all primary 
schools and recommends that there should be women teachers on the staff as far as 
possible. 

(5) This Conference strongly recommends that municipal and local bodies should 
appoint women supervisorfl lor girls' schools and for co-cducalional Bchools. 
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(G) This Conference is of opinion that all boys’ schools to which Kiris are ad- 
mitted should he compelled to have at least two women teachers on the stafT and 
to have adc(pialc separate sanitary arrangement for k'^Is and also to provide for the 
teachiiiK of drill, needlework, domeslic science and music. 

(7) In view of the fact that women lahourers employed in mills in India are 
Kcneraliy married women and mothers of youiiK children, this conference urKes 
that nd((piate provision of criches for their babies and children should be made by 
all mill-owners, 

(8) I'liis Conference supports the resolution passed at the last session of the All- 
India Women’s ("onh-Knee viz., 

‘The imrnediaKi appointment by (lovernment of an All-India Commission with a 
non-oflicial majority and an adeejnate number of women on its personnel to consid(T 
ways an(l means for the early removal of the le^al disabilities of women as regards 
inheritance, marriage and K'^^'i’dianship of children and to rocomraend such amend- 
mcnls to the existinK law as will maks them just and cquilabha’ 

(0) This Conference urKCf- that urranK^'nients be made for the establishmest of 
home industries to enable women to add to the family income. 


The Bombay Women’s Conference 

Important resolutions were adopted nt the conference of Bombay women held nt 
Bombay on the 10th. November 1934. T’he conft'renee also elected ten dcloKates for 
the forth-cornine session of the All-India Wi)men’s conference to be held at 
Karachi in Dce.eniber next. Mrs. ITaiisa Mchfa, who presided, stressed 
the need for birth control in view of poverty and incroasinp: birth rate in 
India and appealed for assisiance to the Indian Women’s Medical Association rcKar- 
(linp; this work. 

AmoiiK the resolutions adopted tn-day were (1) supportinp; the Hindu Women’s 
Inhcritarme Bill introduced in the CVmncil of State, (2) drawiuK public attention 
to the fact that (he Child MarriaK'* I’.csfraint Act did not prove efficient and ex- 
pressed the opinion that a ministerial service should be established in every province 
in which women should have free opportunities to serve. By the third resolution 
the moetiiiK ur^ed all associations workiiiK for social uplift and removal of illiteracy 
arnoiiK the masses to redouble their efibrts. The fourth resolution urped the rccoK- 
nition of Hindi as an important subject in school curriculum. 


The Berar Women’s Conference 

The fourth session of the Berar Provincial Women’s Conference commenced at 
AT'Otmal on the 11th. November 1934, Mrs. Kcvnaladevi Kihe of Indore presided. 
About 500 dch'Kates and visitors hailiuK from all the four districts were present. 

The proceediiiKs commenced with BonK« of welcome. Mrs. Ral-Jimahai Bhat, 
chairwoman of the reception committee, welcomed the delcKatea and stressed the 
need of women takiuK their proper share in shapiiiK the destiny of their mother- 
land. 

Mrs. Mahadevi Bhalehand. the secretary, narrated the working of the local 
Women’s Home. They conducted a viKorous crusade against illiteracy amonp 
Krown-up women, trained nurses, and conducted classes of Kmicral instruction and 
nandicrafts. She announced that the proceeds collected amounted to Rs. 1,370. an 
amount much in (xcess of their saiiKuine expectations and promised that the bal- 
ance would be expended in translating the resolutions of the conference into 
action. 

Mrs. Sahoni of A kola outlined the activities in A kola district and mentioned 
the efforts of the Hharada Ashram, which conducted debates, encouraged physical 
exercise and tournaments and ran a reading room. 
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The )3resi(lot»t, Mrs. Kamaladevi Kibe, dclivornd an cxlcmporo speech in Hindi, 
though her addrcHS was already printed and distributed in the conference. Her 
speech was listened to in pin-drop silence by the crowded audience. The burden 
of her speech was the supreme importance of sclf-reliiince, which alone could evoke 
the soul force lyinp; dormant within them and but for which grandiloquent speeches 
and beneficent resolulions in conferences were bound to prove a cry in the wilder- 
ness. She exhorted the audience to substitute consciousness of nationality in place 
of narrow-minded provincialism and ur^red the study of the Hindi lanp:uap:e on a 
wider scale. In conclusion the president made a stirrln^>; appeal to follow the noblo 
example of Mirabai, Tulsidas and other heroes of hoary anti(juity and endeavour to 
restore India to her })ristiDc plory. 

RESOLUTIONS-SECOND DAY-~12lh. NOVEMBER 1934 

The second day’s proccediuf^s of the Conference commenced at 12 noon to-day. 

Sixteen resolutions were adopted, ur^in^ (1) the establishment of one hi^h school 
for ^irls in eiu'h district and A. V. school in towns having a }) 0 ])ulation of 10,000 
(2) ihn appointment of women teachers and women members in Urdu schools, (H) 
medical inspection of ^iils by lady doctors, (4) the establishment of a hi^::h school 
for Urou p:irls in Ucrar and Urdu A. V. School at Abotmal, (h) the appointment 
of lady niembers on the coming Consiitiient Assembly and (G) the btartinp; of child 
w-'ifaio ventr'6 in towns with u iiopulalion of above i0,000. 

RESOL UTIONS-THIRD DAY- 13th. NOVEMBER 1934 

The third day’s proceedme;s were roRum<;d in the noon to-day. ’The conference protested 
fiLoonst Uaja fluhadur Krishiiamachari’s hill repealing; (he tSurda Act and ur^ed more 
Birin{.';ent enforcement of the Sarda A(rt by doin^ aviay with the sec urity clauHo in 
it, demanded siilfratre for every literate woman, urf.*:ed the appointment of women 
as jartiiH, supported the deniaiul of (he All-India >Vomen’s Conferenee respecting the 
upjHiiutiuent of an All-India committee to propose improvements in the le^^al status 
and ri^!:hts ol women and demanded representation for women on the said 
committee. 

Mcrilion of divorce by one speaker raised a veritable storm of controversy. The 
rescduliqn was, however, passed iiy the tactful handlin^^ of the situation by the presi- 
dent. The conference represented a tendency to put blind faith in persons masquer- 
adinj; under the pnisc of religious or sfiiritual saints. 

The last resolution apiH-alcd to women in cities to stri\e thi'ir utmost to tour 
throiq^h rural areas to spread ideas of prop-ess and asnist uj)!ifL in all directions of 
womenfolk in vilhi^^cs, 


The Mysore Women’s Conference 

Presiding over the ninth session of the Mysore State Women’s Conference 
held at llan^alorc on the 10th, November 1934, Mrs. Marfjaret E. Cousins 
observed that lliorc was a tendency for women to think that tbin[i;8 ou^rht 
to be made (aisy for them so that they mi^dit take their jilace in public 
life. ‘Tt is an illusion. Women may expect that they will have to stru^f'Ic 
hard for the plums of life, even for the ri/j;ht to do hard services for a p3od many. 
Th('y will not be pampered with reserved scats. It is not ^ood for them nor for 
the national morale. Jlut those who arc brave and feel the call of service, of patriot- 
ism will not shrink from contested electioxis, from failures, perhaps in them, from 
sacrifices, from even daily ditlieulties of dedicated life.” 

Mrs. Cousins, proceeding, said that the lead of women in the matter of asking 
for joint eleciorates at this juncture of constitution-making was worthy of all praise. 
The idea of speeial seals for women was pampering and was based on an inferiority 
com))lex. Women must not be afraid of hard work and hard knocks. Let Durga 
Devi be their model. 

‘AVe mcetjat a time when the western hemisphere is rushing towards another terrible 
war which God forbid. But we women must send our thoughts out against any 
such saerifiees of human material which women have risked their lives to bring into 
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world. Jt is the fijlory of India that it is launching into the world its ideal of 
violence as an alternative to bloody warfare. At the Bombay Congress the creed of 
non-violence wkh reiterated. Women everywhere will rejoice in such a new instrument 
of gaining the ends of securing justice and ending quarrels. 

RESOLUTIONS-SECOND DAY-llth NOVEMBER 1934 

The Conference re-assembled this morning, Mrs. Cousins presiding, when the 
reports of the seetiurial seereturies were read. Resolutions given notice of by 
mcmbire were then discussed. 

ENCXUlUAfiEMr.NT TO iNDJCfiNOUS INDUSTRIES 

Mrs. Kamalunniia 11. Dasappa moved a resolution to the edect that greater en- 
couragement be given to indigenous industries. 

In doin'.' so, Mrs. Kamahimma referred to the village reconBlniction scheme of 
Mahatma (iaiidhi and appealed to the women of Mysore to foster indigenous 
tries Uh far as possible. They should ad lake a vow to culiivate the Swadeshi 
spirit. After being seconded by Mrs. V. R(uiialiiyjam, the resolution was carried 
unaniniouRly. 

The resolution of Mrs. K. D. Eulcmaniann/ia rr([uesting (lovernmont to pro- 
vide from next year for the teaching of science sulijocts in the fn termed iate classes 
of the Maharani’s Colh'ge in Mysore, was next discussed and adopted unanimously. 

In commending the residution for the acceptance of the House. Mrs. Riikmani- 
nmma referred to the di'cisioii of the Univi'rBily to transfer the Mahanini's College 
from Mysore to Bangalore and said tliat this would act as a great handicap to the 
girls ill Mysore. She thought that even if the transfer was efleeled, the interrnediato 
elasHes would be retained. At jiresent if a lady sliideiit wanted to take up seienco 
Bubjeets, she hud to go to Bangalore. This meant hardship and gnat expenditure. 

Miss Z. Lazarus, Mrs, .Kamalarama Jl. Dasuppa and d’haiikaehamma supporlcd 
the resolution. 


‘‘Clean” Film Campaiun 

Miss Tomlinson next moved the following resolution '’The Women’s Conferonoc 
regards the exhibition of many films showm to the public in cinema houses as objec- 
tiona!)ie, and dangerous to the minds of the young. It prays that the (loveriiment 
well take speedy steps to purify the cinema and so to remove a great danger from our 
ciuis and towns : this Conference further prays that thi; exhibition of unwholesome 
pictures and pi sters miiy be prohibited ; and further urges upon the authorities the 
advisability of appointing some ladies as members of the Board of Censors for 
cinemas.” 

Mrs. V. R. Thiagaraja Aiycir made a scathing condemnation of modern day 
films and pointed out that the young boys and girls after seeing such films tried to 
iinitiUe western methods and ideas. Much reform was needed in regard to these 
cinemas and she appealed to the Conference to urge on the attention of (loverninent 
the desirability of iircventing the exhibition of indecent films and prohibiting boys 
and girls of tender age from attending these unwholesome films. 

The resolution was adopted unanimously. 

On the motion of Mrs. Indirabai Vasudevamurthi, the Conference resolved unani- 
mously that Hindi be made a common language for India. 

SurrPvEssiON of Immoral Traffic 

The Conference next adopted the resolution of Sister Ethel Tankinson, heartily 
supporting the Bill for the suppression of immoral tralfic among women and child- 
ren and requested Ciovernment to pass the Bill at an early date and open the need- 
ed rescuo homes. 

On the motion of the President, the House adopted another resolution, 
strongly urgi«K need of railway companies in India issuing concession tickets 
to delegates attending the All-India Women’s Conference to be held at Karachi next 
month. 

The personnel of the Standing Committee of the State Women’s Conference for 
the next year was then announced. The Conference then adjourned for the day. 
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RESOLUTIONS-THIRD DAY- I2th. NOVEMBER 1934 

Mi’B. Mfindyam of Shimoga moved to-day that Icp^ielation Ic^aliHinp; widow 

marriages be enacted. 

Thin rcHoIiilion evoked keen diaeUBRinn. Mrs. V, K. Thia^araja Aiynr, Mrs. 
A. S. R. Chari and Sri Than^achamina, while according: their support to the prin- 
ciple of raarriap^cH for vir^dn widows, expressed thcrnselves strongly against any 
legalisation of such marriages. 

Mrs. Indira Bai Vasudevamiirthl said that in the interest ot the children born 
of the marriage of virgin widows, such marriages should be legalised. 

On the motion of J)r. Mathura Rai, the further consideration of this subject was 
deferred, in view of its imporlauee. 

The (-onferenee then adopted the following resolutions 

“This Confi'rcnce strongly recommends to Government that more umformify bo 
shown in the distribution to girls of all communities Beholarships and other facili- 
ties for the encouragement of girls' education. 

‘^This Conference rerpieBts the authorities to establish an vS.P.C.A. in each district, 

' This Conference nijuests the Government to exempt women from the rule of 
having to own taxable property in their own name before they can serve on the 
Educational section of the District Boards”. 

the r('solutions were discussed, Mrs. Cousins, in winding up tliC' procee- * 
■.I'ng' . c nigratulafed the women of Mysore on the remaikable manner in which 
th^y ha(' helped her to carry through the business. The discussion covered a 
variety of hUlijeots and the speakers showed great freedom of thought and indepen- 
denei in their specehes. Mrs. (/ousins HUggested to the authorities of the Mysore 
Hfate Women's Coiiferenee the desiiability of holding these eoiiferenees in lural 
are»H, so that the masBcs could tie educated. With the garlanding of the President 
and lliL usual vote of thanks, the Conference came to an end. 


The Travancore Women’s Conference 

The All India Women’s Travancore Constituent (Amferenee was lie1d at Tii van- 
drum oil the 17th November 1934 under the proBidency of 'Irs, MKtladakiihini 
Rcddi. 


JuNiou Mattakam’s Mr>:sA(ii', 

At the outset Dr. MuIhulaUhini Reddi read the message of Her Highness the Junior 
Maharani which was as follows : “Initiated as this Conference has bemi by the All-India 
body which aims at presenting to women in India their respoiiBibilities as citizens 
and mothers of future citizens and securing equality of rights and opportunities 
between men and women, it has wisely made every one of its constituent organisa- 
tions, largely autonomous. Travancore has made great strides in women’s education 
and does not suffer from some of the handicaps that elsewhere hamper the growth 
of our movement. But as is clear from your agenda here is still enormous volume 
of work before us. Education and social betterment and many other forms of social 
service that are comprised in your programme must be dealt with in terms of local 
conditions and I, therefore, welcome the Travancore Conference and wish it a buc- 
ccBsful Bcssion.’’ 


Welcome Address 

Mrs. Devasikhamani, President of the Reception Committee, welcomed the 
gathering and spoke of the wide scope for fellowship and social work for a body 
like the All-India Women’s Conference which knew only one caste of ; womanhood. 
She then referred to Dr. Muthulakshrai Reddi and her great work in the cause of 
the upliftment of Indian womanhood. 

After referring to conditions in Travancore in regard to literacy and conditions 
of employment, she suggested wider diffusion of education and appealed for action 
by members and for a spirit of service for the all-round upliftment of women. 
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President’s Address 

Dr. Muthulahhmi Reddi. in the course of her extempore presidential address, 
after thaiikinfr the orpjanisers for their kindness and welcome, referred to the establish- 
ment of the Horae for the Destitute and the generosity of the royal family. 

tSpeaking of the All- India Women’s Conference, she said that there were 118 
branches from the North-West Frontier to Trivandrum. She congratulated the 
women of Tra^ancore on the mark made at the conference and their intelligent 
matriarchal system and the unparalleled example of women not abusing their 
power and congratulated them on possessing freedom, equal lights and opportuni- 
ties with men. vSho expressed the view that Travancore women were the best fitted 
to serve the whoh; of India in spreading education. Bhe pointed out that Mahatma 
Gandhi had called Malabar and Travancore a “black spot” so far as untouchability 
and uiiapproachability was concerned and she appealed to them to work for the 
removal of these disabiltics. Nature was bountiful and beautiful, but why should 
humanity be so ungeucroua ? The uplift of the backward classes was in the hands 
of women. 

Congratulating the Conference on sending two students to Delhi Lady Irwin 
College of Domestic Science, she spoke of the importance of application of science 
in practical life and the need for establishing nutrition bureaus for explaining the 
values of vitamins. Sh (3 exhorted the members of the Conference to take their 
legitimate part in the legislature and municipalities and appealed to Travancore 
women to come out to other provincss like foreign missionaries. 8hc concluded by 
saying that education without being consecrated to the service of humanity and 
merely for the possession of academic qualification was of no value. 

Annual Report 

The annual report of the Travancore constituent conference of the AIMndia 
Coniercncc W'as read by Smnaiki Rukminiamma. 

The report showed that during the last year the constituency mainly devoted its 
attention to educational and social works. The membership was 100. On account 
of the numerous preoccupations of the members in connection with llis Excellency 
the Viceroy's visit, the Rallikctla of the First Princess and other fiinctious, the cons- 
tituency was not able to achieve anything spectacular. In th(3 matter of adult 
education the members took upon themselves the task of educating illiterate domes- 
tic servants. The constituency appraised the Government of the urgent necessity of 
removing the Hindu cremation ground from the neighbourhood of the Women and 
(Jhildrcn’e Hospital. A sura of Rs. 700 was collected towards the Uihar Relief 
Fiiiui. A meeting was convened to pass resolutions requesting the Government of 
India to appoint a committee to enquire into the legal disabilities of women in India 
and suggest remedies. The report acknowledged the valuable co-operation received 
from leading members of the Trivandrum Par. The constituency deputed two 
students, one a graduate and the other an under-graduate, to undergo training in 
the Lady Irwin College for Domestic Science. The report records the valuable co- 
operation received from the Vanita Sangham, Mahila Mandiram, Y. W. G. A. and 
the Womens’ Council of Help. The report expressed the gratitude of the constitu- 
ency to Their Highnesses the Maharaja and .Junior Maharaui for their gracious 
support and interest in the uplift of womanhood in the State. 

Mrs. A. Alexander addressed the gathering. She said that women delegates to 
the Round Table Conference had created a very good iinpression in England. Tho 
freedom won by women was not for more self-glorification but for the service of 
womankind. There was a huge number of lady graduates in Travancore but they had 
not accomplished anything. Speaking of beggary the speaker was of opinion that 
mere legislation was of no avail. She met with beggars in London, though beggary 
was a crime there. People begged under the guise of one thing or another. Public 
spirit and action alone could reduce beggary and iu India it was women who 
encouraged beggary and it was for women to prevent beggary. Then the speaker 
dwelt on the need for juvenile literature and periodicals for ladies. She pleaded for 
expansion of their work throughout the State. 

Mrs. Thankamma Padmanabha Pillai speaking in Malayalam observed that 
educated women in Travancore had to knock at the doors of heads of departments 
and get disappointed. Tho system of education was at fault. They had freedom and 
they had to make use of that freedom to reforcc tho system of education. Organized 
work in thevarious fields was the dire need of the hour. Many women were too 
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modoBt to ^ct out and too poor to remain at home. Pie flupj^efited an orp^anization 
l)a8ed on co-operative principles and opined that educated women could be a ^rcat 
1190 in this work. 

In the afternoon BCBsion, rcsolnfiona were discussed. 

Resolutions 

Resolutions of loyalty and filicitations to ITis Highness the Maharaja of Travan- 
core on his attainirjp; the 22nd. birthday, expressint^ •p;ratitiifle to IPis Hi^liness for 
his munificence in founding: a Ifome for the Destitute and Infirm, were moved from 
the chair and passed, all stan(lln^^ A condolem*e resolution recording deep sense 
of sorrow and loss at the death of Sir C. Sankaran Nair was passi'd, ail standing;. 
The Conference passed resolutions con*::ratHlatin^ Mrs. Bernard on her election as 
(Chairman of the Cochin Municipality and Miss IJanno Becbi, the first Mahomedan 
lady to lake the B. A. Dct'ree in Travancorc. 

l^EOMOTION OF AdITLT EDUCATION 

Mrs. M, 0. l^erghesp moved a resolution emphasising the need for organised 
ctroris to promote adult education. She observed that, despite the headway made 
in the field of education. Travancorc was far behind other c'viliscd countries. The 
add’iion to the number of literates during the last decade was not much. It was 0 
per cent for males and 4 per cent for females. The lapses info illiteracy had be- 
come one of the baneful features. The reason was to be found in the fact that 
therf' was no vital eounection between school life and home life, Once out of 
school meant complete ignorance. A high level of literacy was an essential requisite 
of successful democracy. The speaker suggested grants-in-aid to night schools and 
agreed with the view of the Statham Committee regarding night schools being at- 
tached to training schools, yhe pleaded for a definik policy and organised work. 

iSrimathi Anandaralliamma, seconding the resolution, said that illiterate sisters 
outside the hall would be eager to know what some women were doing inside. It 
was a misfortune that their ignorance prevented them from satisfying their curiosity. 
If they desired political regeneration or social reform, it (‘ould be achieved only by 
the spread of adult education. She hoped that luemborB would first see that their 
domcRtic servants were literate. Cochin stood first with 22 per cent and it was but 
right they should work for widespread literacy. 

Srimathi Memakshianuna supported the resolution in a Malayalam speech. The 
jieecBsity of literacy was felt all the more wh.sii women had to exercise their fran- 
chise. Political rights could be exercised only when the mass tiad a knowledge of 
general affairs. Adult education by means of radio and gramophone was suggested 
by the speaker. 

The resolution was then put to vote and was passed unanimously. 

Women Teaciieeb for Boys 

Mrs. Dhanakoti Pillai moved a resolution urging that education of boys and 
girls should be in the hands of women. In the ‘course of her Tamil speech, Mrs. 
Dhannkoti Pilini observed that psychologically wmmen were best fitted to leach 
cbildreii. On account of their inherent sympathy with native wif, joy and mirth 
of children women could guide children much better than men. 

Miss N. C. Annam77ia, in supporting the resolution, observed that the idea 
was not new in Travancorc. Co-edueation had yielded the best results in 
America and England. There were 37,f)00 children below the age of six and the 
Montessori and Kiindergartcn methods could be taught only by women successfully. 

The resolution was uuaniraouBly passed. 

Course in Hyoiene for Girls 

Srimathi V. G. Gouriamfna, moving a resolution recommending that Hygiene 
and Horae Heience be made subjects of practical study in all girls’ schools, observed 
that hygiene taught in the formative period of a girls’ life quickened her civic 
conscience and the amount of nuisance committed by children on roads would be 
a thing of the past if women were I aught hygiene and the art of home-keeping. 

Mrs. Statham, seconding the resolution, observed that hygiene and domestic 
Bcienco were highly necessary and important. They wanted not blue stockings but 
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good ho'3Bcwivo3. Scientifically fed and brought up babies were required and she 
hoped that future generations of Travaiicore would be supermen. 

Miss. A. Zarhnria, supporling the resolution, observed that the usual charge 
levelled against educated women was that they neglected domestic work. JJomestic 
economy, study of food and first aid were all useful aids to a healthy and en- 
lightened life. 

Dr. Mnthulakshmi Reddy explained the varied syllabus of the Lady Irwin 
College and she hoped that members would attach great imp- rtanc(' to tL(3 subjects. 

The resolution was unanimously passed. 

Moral In.striiction 

Srimathi C. Rul:»nniain))m moved a resolution urging that moral instruclion 
be made coinjuilsory in schools. 

She pointed out that, the iiresent condition of boys and girls was not satisfactory 
viewed from a moral Hlandpomt. I tisobcLlience and spirit of levolt were every wIkr! 
noticeable. 81iij:IiteKt misnndtjrstanding was siiflieient lor Ina'bcuiring hatred and 
without eharaclir and rational obedience no eduealion would he complc'ie. 

Miss Eunice ihuuc': wanted the proposition to he made clear. Moral iiiHtru^'lion 
could not be made com]niIsoty in tin' siaise the mover wanted it to be dune. 
Though she would not say that morality was comparative there was a diflereiice of 
opinion as ri'gards moral teaclimg. No child could learn morals, if every tunc the 
teacher used donds. Comjuilsion always led to rebellion. She thought the girl guid(3 
movement and soc.iai activities uould helf) the students. 

The President then explained the resolution. ISlu! said lh(' resolution was inranl in 
emphasise the necessity of bringing out the best of human nature. The epics which 
were taught from time imnu'morial had a lot of moral worth in them, J'nith is 
truth in all religions, Ibija iiam Mohan Roy assimilated this great idea, Cirl guide 
acLivilics were one of the methods to achieve the end but a provision for emphasis- 
ing the uecessiry of moral iustriictiou was always made in the resolutions of the 
All-Jndia C-onfc-renccs. 

The resolution was put to vote and carried, 35 voting for and 22 against. 
Literature for Juvenu.es 

Miss A. i'liandii moved a resolution urging the Inetd for iinprovi'd juvenile 
literature iii vernaeulaiH and reciurstiiig the (lovernmeiil to a[)j)oini. a committee to 
consider the (juestion, 8he spoke of the need for sueh literature in India. (Ihildnm's 
newspapers were few; poetry books did not deal with Jiulian (‘ondilions. (Children’s 
magaziiies were rare. A great deal of good resulted from havirig heatiliy juvenile 
literature. 

Mrs. L. Narayanan Nair, seconding the resolut ioti, observed that slarvatioii of 
inlellcct and existeiicai of superstition i.hat aP' into the vitals of the laople could lie 
prevented by the imjiroved juvenile literature. 'I'he resolution was tiat-sed nnaniinously . 

Mepiual Inspix'tjon in Sfitools 

Mrs. S. Rcjannna Eadmanabha. J'lUni moved a resolution urging frefiiient and 
c/rcelive medical iiisjiection in juimary and high schools. She rclernd to (he j)oor 
health conditions and the poor average life of Indians and said that systematic and 
thorough inspections were absolutely necessary. 

Miss Euniec Gomez, in seconding the resolution, observed that stupidity and 
stubbornness among children were due to some physical deficts and nndical 
iuspeetiou alone could discover them. Sometinns the defect was not noticed till an 
advanced age when it was too late. The resolution was unanimously passed. 

Nef.d Foil Nursery Schools 

Miss Joyce Vedalcan "moved a resolution urging the need for nursery schools 
and requesting the Government to take speedy measures for opening them. In 
the course of her observations, the speaker observed that the latent powers of 
the child could be brought out in nursery schools. The waste in the pre-school*ago 
was a loss to the {State. 

Miss S. K. George eeeonded the resolution which was passed uniinimouBly, 
Beggary Problem 

Miss N. C. Annama, in moving a resolution urging the need for organised relief 
and legislation to prevent professional beggary and calling upon the public to eo- 
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operate, observed that the public luiiid was not sutrieiently stirred ii» the matter. 
Cdiarity was ordinarily conceived to be a household divinity and this led to laziness 
of able-bodied persons. What was wanted was the jioolin^ of resources and orpi- 
iiiscd relief. The destitute had a n^ht to the resources of the Slate and society 
and the fortunate few should set apart somi'thiujj; for their unfortunate fellow- 
beinjzis and oi’ttanised relief would iwevent be^fxary and indiscrnninatc eharity. 

Miss G. li\ Thanh amijia, in si-eondm^!; the resolution, (diserved that bep:fi;ary 
became henditaiy and it was the direct cause for the spread of contapjious diseases. 
She hoped that the establishment of a nihlmr factory would in a way solve the 
problem of unemployment amonp: the deslitiile, d’he rcsoJution was passed 
unanimously. 

Mrs. G. Ranian Pillai moved a resolution for extending: the activities of the 
eonkrence to ihc mofussil and seconded by Mrs. P. V. Nayar it was passed. 

EN^rinx iXTo Woman's DisAruLiriKS 

Mrs. K. N. Aiijar, in movinet a resolution a])})eiihne: to the government 
of India to ajijioinl a commission to eiirjuire into the le^oi! clisabiliti(‘S of tlie women 
of Imlia. detailed the various disabilities ot Hindu women in mailers of inheritance, 
m:iin‘enaii(‘e and ])roprie(ury rights. 

Mrs, SrnurasaDi, si'cundinp' the n'soliition. rdiserve'd that women were always- 
dep''nd"^:d on the charity of males and in variably they ume lh'' snderers. Hindu 
Ijiw must be suitably amended. Mrs. A\ A’. S. Atyar hU])])orled the resolution in a 
Tamil s]K-''ch. and it was iiassed. 

].etoliuion« were also jiasscd coiieratulntin^^ the Si-cial h'ciwice I.ea<jiie on the 
elean-iip eai.i])aipn. urpoiip^ need lor imnibeis of thi* roniert nce hiliine, active stejis 
lor the uplift of the (Icprcsscd classes and for the aholnion of iinlonchainliiy. 

viai/u Ai/amhiralUant/j/a moved a K'sohitiun urp^mp; ihi' iicd of women 
members in munieipal eounciis and appealino to tlie women of the land to lake 
mt've steps to ^u't iheir npresentaiives eleeted. BIrs. E. C. J'haiian seconded the 
rcBolulion which was passed unanimously. 


The Andhra Women’s Conference 

TTie (i^hili session of the Andhra i)esa ('’onstituency ( liii.f- rtiice was field on 
ibe 17lh. November 1934 at the Ihsant Hail. Madanapa'l • lo.dei tin ]ncS!cieney of 
Sri))/allii G. lUnujabai. A \t‘iy lariv j.C'Oln loiio (-1 deh'(..ii(S ti'om all over the 
Andhra J)tsa aitinUid. Over bHU lada s fiom tlie town attended tin' conferenee. 

Srcvnuiihi G. Tan/alnii, raisint^ amidst eheei^, deliv- red iiei pl’isnlential address. 
Jn till' ('(iiiise 1)1 Id 1 s.peeeli, she said : 

“Tin* jnobi'in of the hiatus of Indian womanhood is, in my opinion, much dee- 
per tluiii what It may seem at tirst si^ht. Our <ontaet with the Western nations 
has bioiiefji our iileals into t^niliet with ihc si' of the Wt stern civilisation. It has 
lalliii to our lot as rej)ieKentatjves of the movement m favour of the emaneijiat lou 
ol Indian wiimaiibood to seek an adjustment of the ae;e|(.shi ve materialism of the 
West with tile modest and K'lirin^ virtues of the East. p, is 'onr sacred duty to 
show by example that we are aimine; at that type of womanhood which embodies 
in iiHi'lt the ideal p-iitner ot the huslamd, Ihc lovni*^ moiiier of the child, the hum- 
anitarian social worker, and a sohlier in the battle for freetlom. 

Jf there is any asja'ct of the life of the Indian woman that rerpiiri'S a close and 
call lid attenlicm, it is the status and jiosition assi[;n('d to lu'r in the family and in 
society. Jiie ancient and time-worn laws of Manu and Mitakshnra still control our 
domestic relaiiuns and arc to-day ([uoled as authorities in codes of law. I need 
not expatiate on ihe contemptuous conditions undiT which a widow lives in a 
Hindu joint lamily. In my opinion, it is hi^h time that our rijj;htfl of inheritanco 
on an eipial footing with tUat of the male members of the family are recognized 
and iiroicctcd by tStatute law. 

.1 now come to a thorny (juestion upon which much may be said on either side— 
1 mean the right of divorce. The light is entirely alien to the piineiples of Hindu 
law which cuusidcr marriage as a saeramont, an indissoluble bond, once made that 
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cannol ho difiRoIvod. 1 would sunrjrcgf }i of Ijiw by whiidi in ciiflos of cnrelty, 

provocl 1,0 th(' Hntishu^iiiui of n. court of low. flu' wif-' fihoiild be fillowod to ox(!rciso 
h(T rij;hl of divorce. 'I’hc l;iw :m it Klaiids {o-d;iy couccrniii^ marital ri'IatioiiR, no 
doubt, provider in niich caacs acpirato mnintcnaiUM' on a decent Beale, but it no- 
where BiinciionB the rip'bt of rc-marria^';e, and 1 think it ia but bare jiiHtice that the 
fair t)arln(T who had ilc' misfortune to l»e ill-trcatial Bhould have another chance of 
HHefiil life ’Vitb familv. PniB law would also Iji* made a))j)beable to all other cases 
in which the ]ircBcnl law' alio as Bcparatc maintenance. 

Another asjxvt of soend refoem which has Ix-ni enu:a^!n^ the attention of the 
rm/ian public lor a decide is for the jirevention of chdd marrinircs. It should ho 
Jiere nii r: ! lo/e'd lo (be cndil of the ( iovcrii rneiit tli.d, it has done somethin;^ to 
e/b'ct. this ri'form. Str uii.'^ vi' w’s are exiKi'ss. rl, holh in favour and ae:ainst the 
Sarda Aft as it n ov stands. fhit in my opini.-n, except for (he laMwovine:: of ono 
or two l(Map-hol -s in the I 'oslation sneh as th'* non-a])pl’.ci\bility of ll\c provisions 
of the Aci to Tnavner 's p^rf orncil in o'b.fV td\.in lU'itisli liuban provims's ami the 
ahsence ol a e] uisc d' ‘■■lai r i llic inamac'es (»f firls hidow twelve years void, the 
Act iNelf ,!j)peais lo h.oc b m conc.ivfd and woik<'d on a lia-is that should receive 

till' apprc’-d of ;di (li^jia'-nmate Ihinkefs, 

ddie Jliri in s emsy, wloeh his survived the vicissitudes to W'hich the Indian natiivn 
has t)e( 0 ‘■iiljjeeled, lies v< 1 one sore pooii that refjnir'S our imimaliato attention. 
All honour lo tlm alol (tf the Indian nation, Aldiatma Gandhi, who has takon up 
the c.'inse of ilv nut oi'cUablcs as more dear to hi.n than his own life. Reform in 
this diia'crion whi<h del not r'aive any attention worth mentioning; a eonple of 
years hack has b-aMi mad* one of th' lorcmosi pto’nlcms of India to-day hy the 
;j;rcat imp'-lns y ViU toil by fbc (‘pic fast of Mahatma G mdhi and his all-India 
campaign. •')[ -Mti-s,', 'here i- a vast amount of work yet to be done both in 
rousing pnfil'c o'etomi in favour of the s)-called unlouchahles and for improvint!; 
Inrir ccononi' ■ ami soecd cmididons. InJceil. 1 am strongly of op nion that the 
immediate need j,i tluir oconomif uplift. 

Now I com > to a sfdierc of mdorm tlie nei'd for which is ns insistent as tho 
mwyteet with whi'di it has been treated. 1 hav(' no hesitation in snyiiii:’' — and T 
ni'lievc von Will nvree with uo'— that (he cryine; need of India is the eradication of 
the priivcroial iMiteraey of tin Indian mass(*s. I need hardly point out to you the im- 
perative iie'-c'-s tv for formnl.d ine; mass (‘vlucatioii sclienio.s. 

^'is'er ,, l!m c are saaie of tb ' important juoblems that confront us and for which 
wm wore seek’nir sidntion. lint I have refrained U)) to ii iw from mcntionine; the ono 
snj)r('i.]< pnibs'iu of the Indian nai ion. wldudi without our fneinn; it boldly, we shall 
n a he able to r 'nd"!’ a yo )d account of ourselvi's with rc,.:;art] to others. 

The s )cial iccds of India, the ('conom'c u])tift and the oduealional advance of the 
Indian massis arc iui’xiricably mix* I np witli the, political st.alus of our country. 
In a Mlavc coiiiiiiy Iilci' India, the first and f iremost, duty of every child of the 
.edion IS to rend .asunder (lie sti.i-kk's of shvery. Wt' are to-day economically, 

' yaally and poliiically (he s! ivi's of a \T - 1 wn nation Our econnmie t>ovt‘rty is 
direi'tly due to its da nin it ion. Oiir social ineqnalitii'S, our communal (lifrercncos, 
whicii seem lo threaten ns at every staL*:'' of our political advance, and the inferior 
])osition ass:e:m'd to ns amone the faster nations of the world can oidy he explained 
on this assum])iion. ,As for the tmliii-al status of the Indians, it, hardly rerpiircs 
any comment: the Indians are. eo.np.iralivady nowlinv even in their own country. 

r am of oiiinion tint tlu’ crux of the ma'hT is the economic dojicndcmce of India 
on Enj^laiid. Idle pov- rty-strick('n vilkiL!;’'rs ha,vc hardly a full ru'cil a day. Let us 
put our heads loicilb’r and ory:an:ze onrselvi's to achieve unity of purpose and 
action lo root out (lie evils that sap our Rtretii!;ih, to carry b^ht and learninp; to 
tho masses and lead iIk'ui to victory in every field of activity, a victory that shall 
bo tho ^lory of our motherland.” 

The P'esident was followed by Mr.s. D. Lakshmihai, Mrs. S. Karaalamraa and 
others who all spoke on some of the importaut problems before the conference. 

Resolutions 

The conference then passed a number of resolutions. 

Rop:ret was cxpri'sscd that the rcjristiwed j^radiiates of the Andhra University did 
not elect to the Senate Mrs. 1). Lakshmi Giirumurti, B. A., who stood for open 
election to the Senate iu the recent by-clcction. 
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A resolution was pasHccl that thore should be a separate Women’s College in 
Andhra Desa and that a separate hostel for girls be provided in the Vizag Medical 
School. 

The Conference requested the (Tovernment and Local Bodies to encourage voca- 
tional education. The Conference rerpicHted the Andhra Desa Women’s consti- 
tuency to contnbute its share to the sum of Rs. l.CKX) promised by the Madras 
rresidency as a contribution for Domestic Science College, Delhi. 

All the resolutions were moved by the chair and jiassed unanimously. 

RESOLUTIONS-SECOND DAY— 18th NOVEMBER 1934 

The proceedings of the Conference concluded after a number of resolutions were 
passed. 

There was a warm dL'hate on the resolution giving the support of the Conference 
to (he Hindu Marringes Dissolution Bill, and it was thrown out ultimately by an 
ovi'i'M helming majority. 

d'hi' Conlenuiec demander) the strict enforcement of Sarda Act and lent its 
whv'le-hcarted snjqiort to the abolition of iintouchabilily. It demanded also the 
grant (tf equal righis (o women in all walks of life esjiceially in the matter 
of inheritance. A n’solution was also passed, recommending a more vigilant control 
over Ok' release of films. 

dm <’mf(Tf'nee n'eommended the use by women of khaddar and swadeshi, 

A r. lOlulion was jiassed, condeiiiniiig the Communal A wind and recommending 
.loiiil Electorates. TIk' (‘arly creation and formation of a separate Andhra ITovinco 
\\as cJso passed The (k)iiference then terminated. 


The Delhi Women’s Conference 

The ninth Bcssion of the Delhi Worrum's Provincial (’onstiluent Conference was 
held ill the Saraswati Bha\\an, New Delhi on the 27lh. November 1934 under the 
presidency of Larlii N. N. SirL<ti\ The eonfereiice attracted a n'cord crowd 
ineluding a large numlier of Muslim uomen, piominent being Lady Shafi, Begum 
Zalur Hiissaiiq Btgum Moliammad Ali, Mrs. Bajpai, ami Miss '’i'oung. Jn the 
course of her speech, the Piesidmit said 

’The time is ]'ast ulnn th(‘re was any meessity for preaching on the vital im- 
port ance of the objects of this league. No rcusiaiable man or Momaii can jiossibly 
deny that one cd' the most jmssing I'loldims ol thi.s countiy is the removal of the 
aj:j)allmg illiteracy among oiir sisteis, 

‘While the (Toveiiirnent may not ha\e enough fumls for starting compulsory 
jiriniary edneatun, are we to sit uith folded hands? We may not bi' able to attain 
success to the extent ue desire, but whatever we can do, hcovever small, will be dis- 
tinct gain. 

*I find also that the league is interested in nmoviiig disabilities of women in 
matters of inheritarn'c and other rights (d women. It is a hoiieful feature that 
among at least a certain section of Indians, the h cling is growing that time has 
come for removing age-long jiijusticcs done to women. 

Whilt' ill this country, conservatism is a bar to social firogress, signs are not 
wanting that the eitiidil of eonservaiism is receiving eoiitiiiued attacks and this 
league, I am sure, can help in (his camjmigii. 

“Tlie object of oni' of (he resolutions to he moved to-day for taking some mera- 
hers of this leagiU' in llie education, sanitation, maternity and child welfare sub- 
cooimittecs of the iniinicijialily is so just and jiropcr that 1 am sure this league 
will express its opinion in clear and emphatic icnns. 

'I call assure my sisters that 1 shall consider it a privilege if J can lie of any 
assistance in furthering the cause of this league to which 1 wish success in its 
eJlorts to improve the euudition of women in this province.’ 

Mrs. Asaf Ali next presented the annual report in the course of which she 
ciiunierated that the league opened a primary co-tducational school which was 
running on non-comrnunal lines in the village Oha.idrawal, a girls’ school had been 
opened by Mrs. Peary lal, a member of the league, and the attendance indicated 
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that priudice against education for girls was on tho wane; the league started a 
music school for popularising Indian music and classical dancing , and members of the 
league started an industrial school for needy women and another school for impart- 
ing instruction in higher Hindi. The league started the ind('pendent Cihar earth- 
quake relief fund and appointed committees for other social works, 

Mrs. Asaf Ali said that it w'as due to the ellbrts of the league that nearly 5 per 
cent voters of the women paiticipated in the municipal elections and it was due to 
the defective electoral roll and the absence of sepatate booths that only 30 per 
cent of the women voters participated in the Assembly elections. 

Resolutions 

Without a division the conference jiassrd seven resolutions emphatically dis- 
approving of tile exi'iting discriminations against women, demanding the appoint- 
ment of a commission to considiT the removal of th(‘ h‘gal disabilities of w’omrn as 
regards inheritance and marriage, urging that tho proceedings of the All-lndia 
conference he in ilindiislani, that the GovemriK'iit should take immediate steps 
to cheek the growing evil of the increasing number of cases of abduction and trathc 
in vvotiK'H, that parental eo-0])eration was necessary for primary eclueation, that till 
siieh tunc as woineii were not elected to the murdeipalily th(^ nn'mlicrs of tho league 
be coopted on the education, sanitation, maternity and child w^elfare sub- comm it tees 
of the municipality and that tin* Uaihiay Hoard be rcipiesled to grant concessions 
for delegates to the annual session of the A 1 1- India Women’s Conference. 

The only roKolution that was lost liy 40 to 21 votes was that advising Muslim 
parents and guardians to draw up marriage eoiitraets safeguarding tlie legal rights 
of their daughters and wards at tho time of llu'ir marriages and recommending tho 
adoption of the model contract eireiilated by the Ail-lndia Women’s Conference. It 
W'.H explained for the resolution that it was not binding on everybody ; neverthe- 
less there was strong opposition. 

After voting, a iioint of order was raised that only Muslims and not Hindus 
should vote as it eoneerned ,he former which wuis, however, over-ruled, it being a 
mi.xed gathering. The confer'gice then terniiuated. 


The Cochin Women’s Conference 

The ninth Cochin Constituent Conference of (he All-India Womim’s C'Jonferenco 
.vas held on tin 22nd. November 1934 in the premises of iho Women’s Union 
Club, Triehur uiidir the pri'sideutship of Mrs. Doroth/j Dwinimj Ckarko. In the 
' ourse of her speech she said 

It is a great pleasure for me to be with you to-day, and 1 am glad that the 
oppoi tunity of presiding on this occasion has necessitated my familiarising myself 
10 some extent with the woik of the All-India Women’s (.jonferenee. I wish to 
compliment iho ladies who met in (-aleutta on both (he scope and the ability de- 
iiionKtraied in the report of the eight I» Oonferenee. 1 am sure it must also be a 
matter of gratification to all ot us here in Cochin to sec that in this [State we 
have no less than nine local associations, surely as high a proportion us that of 
any area in India. 

There is quite a lot of agitation to-day, as there must have been many times 
before in the history of the world, about ‘’woman's plaei^’^ Italy and (Tcrmany are 
insisting that “her place is in the home,” are discouraging the training of women 
in many professional lines, and are putting ])remiiimH on large families. 

To some of the rest of the world it seems as if they were merely trying 
to raise *'eannon fodder’’ for future wars. However that may be, what 

really is tho value of women in the world ? Despite the recent German 
denunciation of the equality of men and w’omen as a “product of decadent 
Jewish intellectualism,” f venture to assert that men and women are equally valua- 
ble, though not identically valuable. Roth have their own particular contributions 
to make to the life of the world, psychologically spenking, and one cannot get 
along without the other. 

Woman is essentially conservative. I do not mean that she is not radical— she 
is often more radical than man— but J mean that she instinctively tends to save, 
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to prcBorvc rvorythiiifi: that bo of value. This often roHullfi in the cofiRorva- 

iiori of many things of dubious value, but. women is very eoonomi(‘al, and she 
cannot, boar to Re(' anyihine; wasted which mi^ht. bo iisofl. 

WcuiK'n liatcH to SCO the wasU* of human iih' that tluTo is in th(' world. That, is 
why most women hate war. Tlu'y are ardent, woikiTS afrainsl, diseasi', when once 
they SCO it can Ix' ])revoiitod. They are the pioiu'crs aeainsi bad working conditions. 
They are the loadc'i's in tjyint: to ])rcveiit moral downfall. Woman dislikes to sc(‘ 
tJio waste of human cner^’-y. Many of llie labour-Mivin^- devicies which the western 
honswife us(’,s ioe the id. as of women, ihonch fnqnenlly cairic'd out by men. The 
foromont authority on the saving' of useless motions in the work of iaetory em- 
ployees IS a w\)man. 

l)Ut, we do hate to see money woisted on drink, and on cheap artich'S which 

quickly wi'ar out, and im edueatioii which does md fit llie yoiiii!:; person for the 

kind fif hie tliey are to lead. And women will fake pains over ilie details. She 
noticf stbe little tliinps which po wron!% th(> small defects in In r child, the sliLdit 
lap in th(' lillle (uic's dej)!ii t mcnf . ddicith're we cm expect women to t.aki^ the h'ad, 
when nr.ei' tiny see its jmsstlijlilies, in the vast fiehl of luevi'iiliw' im'dieiiie and 

Heard piene. 

Th spile this eomiwehensive propramme, she is no idle visionary. She demands 
that ih<’ lliines to which she' eh'voU'S her eiu'rpn s shouM h-ive some ]»raet.ieal value. 
rh'')'*'‘^Oi( whatever we' sucpest as re'SoInt iems, or ];lan as ]>roi e-t'^, shotdd i'c very 
aytplic.dih' to Ibe pre‘-'(’nt conditions, and so well oipanised that lim hour or two a 
Week 'hat si (' sjx'nds on that wi 1 Ix' definite'Iy eoid i ihuit mp sonn lliinp worth while. 

I s.Moold jedpc' that we htnc' a vast ai my of peilep.ti.al wnrkcr^ hi're in thi'-' Sta'e. 

There' se'cm t(» be' so many yoiinp pirls who have' ‘eornplel e'd' tfn'ir ('eiue-al mn and 

are rmw sillinp aronnel home wailinp to pef married, and manv olele'r w.mnn ,\iih 
liO obiipe.tioiiH aronnel tlu' house' who would be vastly improved in hoilih atnl dis- 
pohitimi if thiv hael some'thiiip inOre'stmp and us.fu! to do, Put t i use these' wo- 
men we min^l liave' trained anel enthusia.stie lea h'r'hip. 'Idi< re fore, wlx'ii 1 read one 
of the.' re'soiutions which js p.'inp to l.x' ptoposed this afternoon, a.skinp the (love'rn- 
rnenl to esfahlisli a Women’s (kilh'pe in Tnehur, I woiulere'd if we (hdii'l re'ully neetl 
a f’'airiinp inslilufe for social woilo'r.s even more'. Then tlnsi' women woidd 
po liaek to the'ir eommnnifi"s and help to ineie'asi ihe hi all h. w ealih and hapjiiiiess 
there. The' systetn eif a yearly lu'tdlh ('xamuial mti for the' whole popnlal ion, with 
care for ronlitie' illnesses, a family health ue-^inanee, is p'utiinp wide pojmlarily iu 
the' Thiited Slates and is now beiiip instituted in .Mhdi-iO.td, ll im ans an immi'iise 
savinir in !i('alth am! medical !>ill'. 

IMy lin,il(d ohseivation leads me' to think that, the li ihi' s and bre'ast-ied infanta 
be'ie in (’oeldn are as fine and as be'alll'.y as any in India but ih'* tmeiient thi’y are 
wanleel — or oupht to Ix' — they don't pet e'lneipli e.f the pr<)]»'r hiol ami pvomiitty fail 
to pain properly and sueeiimi) to all manner of rllnes. . I ;;n. eoevdieid that whit has 
Ix’en done' in Koita to imiwove' the* elie't of the' pcopln witlnnO inei e" ! he mone'v 
spent on food ea ' he' done' In'i’e, with an imme'asurahh' improv.'rui at in ih ' Iii'iiltli 
of the poptrlal ion. For study and e’xperiim niatiem e>f this kiml we* need a well- 
orpnnised scheme, not expensive and pi’and to bepin with, but enlist mp the eo- 
r'])eralion of some hundreds of hons.'wive'S who w 11 kee'j) a e.irefnl re'cord far a year 
of wliat tlu'ir family eats anel wdiat it, eo.si pe'r item, and eif molht'rs who will try 
the new fooel eombinal ions, and ke<'P aecurafe records for us, wlide llm Ifeallh 
Tuslilute- note's the' health and pain in we'ipht of the famiiv. In tbre'e' ye'ars’ timer 
w'c should be able to make some re'ally worth while ‘^uppe'sl ie)ns on feedinp ih" family. 
IMue'li of the value of the uiade'ejuate seho'd examinmp we* now have here in (k)ehin 
is lost because no one feillows up the doetor’s suipestions. We' wmrnen could 
rendi'r a real service if wc appointed a eommillee' to eo-operatc with the school 
physician in the matter. 

There are many w'ays of inereasinp the' wealth of a community. Why not exper- 
iment thisye'ar on a few lahour-savinp devie^es for the household ? Alsee wc 
certainly Jiavo jilenty of prae'tieal local jrrobh'ms in fiphlinp drink, opium, 
he'avy marriape expenses, and the loadinp e>f children with oruame'uts. Both 
health and wealth contribute towards hairiiiness, hut there is a preat, 
ele'al to be done in (he realms of the mind and the spirit if wo are poiiip to 
have happy homes and truly happy commuuitie's. Marriape', which ntfecta 
all of UR women in some way or othe'r.e^ enild be much happie-r. Many of the old 
customs have value and should be retained, but, others are' de'tlnitely detrimental. 
And would not many homes be happier if the husband closed his shop by six or 
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Bcycn p. ra. and came home to supper, instead of keepinfi; his poor wife up till 
midiii^^ht ? And if we are to follow up thi; resolulion passed a^^ainst corporal 
punishment in the schools, we must, instruct not only the teachers in the art of 
}i:ettin^ ^the child's co-ojierat ion wothout the stick, but also educate out the idea of 
corporal punishment in the honn*. l‘roper instruction in sex and social hyjjjiene 
will elo much to increase hapiiiness, but few teacliers and parents are at present 
willing or able to ^ove such help. I do fed also that we should ptovide better 
literature for our youiiji; people. Too many colle^:;e p;raduateH a^e stranded wdthout 
jobs. We must find ways of i,rainin^ our youn^ people for a {greater variety of 
oecujiathui-, and make them feel proud to take uj) tliesii non-eolle^iato lines. 

1 would SLi^’^.o'st that each of the nine branches of this Conference here in 
Coeliin !Stat(' should choose some one project for tin* eorninp; year, and devoti; their 
energns to that, 'riicn next yiair we can pool mir ('X|)eriences, not oidy by discus- 
sions but ,dso by exhibitions, at the animal conferenee, and so i^radii.dly build up our 
whol(' pro^ramnn'. One ^^ronp miidit eonceiitratc on labour-sa vinj^ devices, another 
on diet, amchcron en-itiMTation with the local schools in health h-llow’-up.s and noon- 
day miads for mady ehildu'n, another on securing j^ood literature, another on social 
hy^riene, shll another on famdy life, and all of ns could contribuU' to an exhibit on 
liubbies— the use of spare time. Wfum these ])roii;ranimcs have been well worked 
onl, we \.ill ne('(l wamien wh > can dc'^ie;!! ati raclivo' posters, such as “Eat more 

Eup^s or 'd-)rink inoio' milk," and there is j)lcnty of s<-ope for talent in writm!:^ 

pageants or j>layH dealinn; with our various problems. The public can be reached 

through the eye even better than through the ear. 

TheSecretary's Report 

71/r,v C. K, J'i'in, Seerelary and Siaiidiii'^: (kimmittee member of the Cochin 
eon' titueney of the All-India Women’s Association, in the course of her annual 

n'porl, said that the loca. Ilraneh had been carrying on their woik through the 
Women's Ashocia! joii and that the draft model constitution sent from the head- 
(juarlers, was circulated in th ; seven sub-constit iiencits for their views. They had 
been doing educational and Ho^*'al work, the ehiel of which w'as the enquiry they 
conducted r«‘gurding women woikers of the local Sitaram Spinning and Weaving 
Mills with a view to start mg a ehildren's ercchc in addition to awarding maternity 
benefits to the women workers there. They had also hcdjied sutf'ering Bihar by a 
deec'iit contrilmtioii and liad iriduea'd the l)t'vvan o( (behin, for sending two women 
tea(‘hets from tiie Stale to the l^ady Irwin (dollegi', Delhi, to be trained in Homo 
ScmiU'C. iiilerature about sc jitie tank (latmie) was obtained and the local Mnnici- 
paluy was ]k rsnadi'd to esiablihli that sysuni wherevu'i’ ])Ossible, a few private 
hon^' ,s liaving i.'ready commeneed to experiment now. A bnildiiig and site tor 
tner use was granted b} the Covernineiit of ('ochiii, and the Mnnieipality had 
eCDci on.sly given them a giant, of Rs. .500. rin* (Ooveriiment had n'sjionded to their 
iMpesI by ei eating and appointing a Saniiaiy In^,peelre8s to tiie new post in the 
ii(a!t[i J)L*[)artnienl, and imy rcgien.^el that they euuld not sueeessfully stop the 
hi'g'g.ir Miiisanee wiiliout the help of private social bodies. Mis, C. K. Devadar’s 
luslrnei ive address on 'Co-operation' and the freijuent socials they were holding, had 
allorded op]).mM,uniLies for the ladies and the children of the locality to mix freely. 

Resolutions 

Ihsolutions were then discussed and passed. The Conferenee offered its heartfelt 
thanks to the Covernment of Cochin, for the finaneial support given to it every 
year and n quested the Covernment to sanction a grant of Rs. 200 towards the 
('xpenst'H of th(‘ di legates atiending the All-India Women’s Conference to be held 
at Karachi in December next. The (Tovernment was requested to institute a sepa- 
rate training institute for women in the State. The next risoliition urged the appoint- 
ment of a lady doctor in the Central vVyurvedic Hospital, Trichur, while the other 
resolution requested the Covernment of (kichin to start a Women’s College in Tri- 
ehiir, where Homo .science and other domestic Rul)j<'ets might be taught in addition 
to industrial matters befitting ladies. Another resolution regretted the fact that the 
Child Marriage Restraint Act had not been brought into force in the State and re- 
(iuested the (fovernment to take stringent measurers to enforce the Act. Yet another 
resolution requested the Government and the Municipalities to take steps to stop 
public begging and to co-operate with the Women’s Association in the matter of 
starting industries homes in each locality to give employ meut or means of livelihood 
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to (he poor. The Government was further reqiiesLod to amend the rule prohibiting^ 
Government servanis from taking a part ju the raana^^ement of associations of a 
non-political character. 


The Karachi Women’s Conference 

A resolution requesting the (Jovernment of India to appoint a committee consis- 
ting: of leadinp; wotium lawyers aiul S(>(“ial woikers to itiquiro into the position of 
womt'ii under the Hindu and Mahomedan law, with a view to amend the 
law HO as to remove disahilitii's of wmimm, was passed liy a representative confereneo 
of women hdd at Karachi on the 25th. November 1*934, yifr.s. S. C. Mulchcrjcc, 
Orfj:aniHinf 4 t^ccretary, All-India Women’s Ck)nference, preHldIn^^ 

Tho conferenee inter alia advocated Hindi or Urdu as the medium of communi- 
eation (hrou;;:hout India, the establishmcmt of vigilance eomniittees throu^diout India 
to nrevent violation of the Chdd Marnafres Ivesiraint Act. 

Lc'/um Abdulla Harnon said lliat it was dillicult to express Ihcir natural feelings 
iitul tendencies unless they did so throuf^h their mother-tongue. 

JDoitoi Taralnii said that child marriaj^es were against religion and wore detri- 
m'mia! lo th'r interests of the nation and women’s physical develoi)menl. 

Mrs. Tyahji strcSBcd the need for village iipliftment and opined that if proj^resB 
was tr, be attanied, it was essential they should curry the luaHHes with them. 

There was a lively diseiission on the resolution ui<;in^ the removal of the lejj^al 
(lisabilitieR of women. iSiipportinp: the resolution, Ee^eum Haroon wanted, in addition 
to property ritdiis for women, n^dit of divorce. Hindu women sjicakers did not 
favour this, but in deference to the wishes of their Mahomedan sisters, they a^^reed 
to the resolutiou. 


The Allahabad Women^s Conference 

The Allahabad constituent oonference of the All- India Women’s Conferenee was 
hdd at the Eadies Purdah Clnh, Allahabad on the 9lh. December 1934 under the 
presidentship of J.ady L. G. Middicrjee, Amont; (liose who participated in tho 
discussions were Mrs. P. N. Saprii. Mrs. ^Sheilla Dhar, Mis. Alulul Jlasar, Miss 
A^ha. Mrs. i’arul Muiliek, Mrs. A. G. Punerji, Mis. Ihoiiva Mukhcrji, Mrs. Vahi 
and others. 

Amon^ about a dozen resolutions, which concerned the social status of women, 
and which were passed unanimously, one iiij^cd upon the Government of India the 
necessity of appointing; a commission to emiuire into the lepil status of women 
and ihcir ri^^hts to inheritance, marria/;!', divorce and miardianship of children and 
Ru^^^^csltd that the commiHsion should lie authorised to make such recommendations 
as would help to lemovc women’s disabilities and thus enable them to enjoy a 
status of equality with men. Another resolution aimed at drawing; the attention of 
the Government and local bodies to the deploralile state of women’s education in 
the United Provinces, and 8ug:g;estcd measures for the improvement of the same. 
It noted with rcg;rct the total absence of facilities for the education of adult women. 
As the education of adult women was one of the most important means of propa- 
ganda in favour of the education of the young and for improving the conditions 
of living, the conference recommended that local bodies should take steps to 
provide adequate facilities for the purpose. The conference here pointed out that 
lor the education of adult women, the ‘literacy aim’ was still more unsuitable 
than for children and therefore institutions should impart such education as 
would be of real -use in life for tho women concerned. The Prayag Mabila Vidya- 
pitha was suggested as a model for.this. 

The conference further passed resolutions demanding a greater representation 
for women on local bodies. The conference also demanded a greater percentage of 
the total expenditure on education should bo spent on female education than what 
was now being spent. 
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It rei'ter.ated its previous resolution to lend whole-hearted support to the deve- 
lopment of indigenous industries, eraph.asised that the improvement in the condition 
of workers was one of the primary ohjeela of tlie Swadeshi movement and welcomed 
the growth of trade unions and trusted that it woul(J receive the support of the 
Government and the people. The conference resoivnsi to confine its ])ur(;haseH to 
Swadeshi, as far as possible, and to form labour sub-committees in every consti- 
tuency and sul)-conHtituency to ascerlain the conditions of labourers, in local 
factories and workshojis. 

The Conference deplored the circumstances which resulted ii the withdrawal of 
the Anti-Untonehabilify Thil and expressed the hope, in vi('W of the hif:;hly intoh'r- 
ahle position of the Ilanjans, that eflorts would be made to expedite leeiislation 
sceuniif^ their well-deserved rights for the so-called depressed classes. 


The All India Women’s Conference 


Opening Day — Karachi — The 29th December 1934 

Amidst scenes of p^reat enthn d:\sm, the ninth S''ssion of the All-lndi.a Women’s 
Conference opened on th(' 29lh. December 1934 at the IChnlikdina Hall, Karachi 
before a lur^e p!;athonn<i'. Ainonji; those presmit wen* Airs .S irojini Naidn. Dr. Maiidi* 
Royilcn, Mrs. Uorbett Ashby (both jjiuesls from Briiam), R,;ini ihijwade, Airs. Alar^raret 
Cousins, R;ijkum:iri Arnnl K;inr. I^ady J f id.iyatiillah. Airs. Aliikherjee, Airs. Kamala- 
devi Chattopadhy.iya, Mrs. Acuna Asal All, Airs. Likshmi Alesion, Ih'^iium Haroon, 
AIiss Rihadiirji. Ji, ini Sti-'rir jM' Mrs. H.uuM.ili, Airs. Ifatini I'yabjee, and Miss 
Ivhemehand. Nearly 2()S delegates from till over India attended. 

Mrs. Bu?rii Mchfa, (ihainntin if the Reeeption Committee welcomed the dele 2 :aics. 

Riini Laks'hmihfti Itaiinuh', in proposing Airs. luiridoonji to the chair, re- 

ferred to Airs, Faridoonji’s work in championin'^: the riphts of wtim- ti. 

Ladtj HidnijiitnlUih seeoiub'd and Mrs. l!c)iisins sujtpirted the proposal and 
amidst cheers, Airs, Faridoonji occupied th(' chair. In the coursi* of her presidcntal 
address which mainly dealt with social and educational problems eoneernnif,^ wmmeu, 
the J ’resident said 

‘‘The women (>f India siiTin'd in silence for ^^encralion and have fulfilled their 
greater mission and th<*, tinic has e,omi> when we now fei*! that sudi-roig in silence 
IS doing neither us nor our gri'at Alot.hcrland any good wbatev(*r. The time has 
come for us to tak<' the position granted us by God in society, and as (-itizcns of 
this great land share tajually with men in its welfare work,’’ She emphasised the 
nee.d ifor medical uispe'*tion and medical treatment at school clinics and with a vi(*w 
to speed up the removal of (lie present, ineijnality urged co-ed ueation in primary 
schools. Mrs. Faridoonji advocated travelling and circulating libraries and the estab- 
liahraciit of cultural colleges wdiere girls could go nft.er leaving school and “})!'einliflo 
in two or three subjects. One of which should be of a character to enable her 
to take up some useful occupaiion. She also wanted full enquiry as to how' primary 
and secondary education should be remodelled. 

After referring to social and legal disabilities under whieli Indian women were 
Butlcring, Mrs. Faridoonji said that the most important work for men and women 
to-day was the attainment of the unity of India. To achieve this she advocated 
the auolition of communal schools and the ad iption of Hindustani as a common 
language. She also put in a strong plea foi Swadeshi. She observed : “If you 
want a healthy, if you want a manly, self-supporting Tmlia buy home industries 
and thus add to our people’s resources.’' Mrs. Faridoonji considered Indian goods 
and support the Reforms Report slightly better than ihc White Paper, though it 
Btill fell far short of their demands. 

Rajkumari Amrit Kaur, on behalf of the Conference, extended a warm welcome 
to Dr. Royden and Mrs. Ashby. 

Dr, Royden, acknowledging the welcome, said that a vast mass of British people 
were interested and sympathetic towards India in a way they had never been bc- 

45 
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foro. There had been Kreat change in the course of the last year or two. The British 
public had iiudcrstood what India was aspirinjj^ for. ^Vhen Mr. (landhi went to 

Enp;land, an enormous amount of interest was evinced in India. As a Lancashire 

woman, she could say that Lancashire had abiding; inlercst and deep sympathy for 
India. ^ • r 

Mrs. Ashhjf, who brought a mesBaL’’e from the International Women’s Or^anisaticm 
said that tlu* time had come when they should consider tiu'ir problems seriously, it 
needed the stemest sdf-disciplinc and the Htauiiehcst loyalty to success in their cause. 

8jt. Jairamdas Ikiidafrani , Congress Secretary, was then ref|uesfed to address the 
Oonference. Jdt' said that women were still sutl’crin^ from inferiority complex. While 
exhorting Indian women not to copy the West, but evolve alonp; Indian’s own way, he 
struck a noli' of warning; that women wen* now' bein^ asked to ^et baek to kitchen 
in Italy and (h'rmany. India should stick to ner own traditions and evolve out 

of her own genius. JIc }i])pealed to women to hclj) Mr. (Tandhi's new })rograramo 

of village r( construct ion which was really a women’s probh'm. 

Mrs. NaidfK i)roposiiip' vote of thanks, asserted that women were not BufTerin^; 
from inferiority complex. They stood for the country, not for one sect or another. 

Messages of Goodwill 

Mcssnims were received, amoneisl. others from the Six Poini Group of London, St. 
Joan s t’rociiil and Polilical Alliance of Lixalon, ihc open Door International for the 
Jei'Miomie Emancipation of Women Workers, with branches all over the world 
and lieadfjuarters at London, the D sarmamcnl (k)mmit.t('e of thi' Women's InDrna- 
tioiia' Orpjaiiisation at (Jeneva, the Association for Moral and Social ffyp^icnc, 
Ler.don, the International Alliance of Women for Snllra^,m and Equal (hti/enship 
London, the World's Voun^ Women’s Ghnstian Association, Geneva, th(‘ Interna- 
t'onal Gonncil of Women and the Associated Country Women of the World, 
London, and the Merthyr (South Wales) Women's Fellowship. 

in addition to the number of messa^f's of congratulation from abroad, the Con- 
ference also received si'yeral messaeics from distinguished Indians, notcablc amon^ 
them Ix'in^ one from Mahatma Gandhi, written on thi(*k hand-made brown India 
perebrnent paper and in which he Btated: “I do hope your mectin}]; in Karachi will 
be a p:reat success and the sisters assembled there will rise above, petty quarrels 
of men, by settinp; an example of ridiisin^ to divide themsc'lvi's into various groups. 
Surely, reli^dons are not made to set U[> (juarrels amnne: ourselves. 1 hope too, that 
this meetiiifi; will pdve full support to the activities of the newly formed Villaj>;e In- 
dustries Assocatioii. It is cssiMilially women’s work. la-t it nrtt be said of city wo- 
men that they cared not for their millions of sisters, in the si'vcn iakhs of villages.” 

Other iiK'Ssages were from the Prt'sidcnf, Woini'ii's Jndian Association, Madras, 
the Jtani of Sangli, I\Irs Jfakim of J>elhi. Legnm Shah Nawaz of Lahore, Lady 
Nilkantii of AhiiKTlaliad, J\Irs. ffaiisa Mi-tlia of flomliay, Mrs. P. K. Sen, Mrs. 
flnjlal Nelirii and Mrs, MaiH’cklal JTemchand now at Pans, and others. 

Mrs. Aslibtj, in her speecfi at the Conf(Ten<’c, (‘xtended an invitation to Indian 
women to send a strong d* legation to (he next international Women’s Conference. 
She described ItKll as ihe year in which their women's movement had achieved two 
tnumiihs, one in Prazli and the other in Turkey, where women had been granted 
complete political equality. She looked forwaul to the year lOdh, which would 
SCO an enormous number of Indian women vAielding great power, as the result of 
the new n forms. She urged the sjiiriL of eo-oporatioii among all for the common 
good of the w'Oild. 


British Women’s Messages 

J)r. Maude Hojjden and Airs. Corbet AMthy, who had come specially on invita- 
tion to attend the All-Jndni Women’s Conference, brought special messages of 
Pritish women to Indian women. 

Mrs. Ashby had a message signed by 26 representative associationa, w'hieh says 
that Pritish women send grccting.s lo their Indian sisters of the All-Tndia Women’s 
Conference. They desire to express their sympathy and admiration for the 
work Indian women are doing lor the social and economic reform and to give the 
assurance that ifny will support them in their gallant fight for a greater measure of 
sullragc and eligibility, 'rhe signatories included Dorothy Halifax, wife of Lord 
Halifax, ex- Viceroy of India. The associations comprised the Association of Head- 
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iniRtreRseH, tho Rritinh Commonwealth L^a^nie, tin* h'licnd of India Lea/^iiP, Iho 
fiuild IIouBf* Fi'liownhi)) uud the; National Council of Women of (ireat l>ri(ain and 
the Women’n (\)-()p(Tativc (}uild. 

Mi8r Rondni had two Kpccial m<‘SHajr<‘H, one from the women of Merthyr, whose 
hushands were unemployed miners, which said : '‘The, women of the Merthyr Women’s 
Fellowship to the Women of India ; 

“We of tin Merthyr, (South Wales), Great RriliRh Women’s fellowship take the 
opportunity of Miss Ttoyden’s visit to India to send with In^r to the women of 
India our Rineerest oTeetinj^s. The O(‘onomic developments daily brinp: the nations 
of the world into closer contact with each other and it is our prayer that the 
peoples of the world may realise' that we are all oiu* family, with common interests 
and responsdiilii ies and at this season of the year, we can think of no more fitting; 
good w'lsh to the Women of India than loving greetings of fieace and goodwill in your 
rising u]) and in your lying down, in your walking and in your sleejung, in your 
going out and in your coming, in your labour and your leisure, in your laughter 
and in youi tears, nntii the peoples of tlie earth come to the great day to which 
there is no Bunset and no dawn.” 

The another message was from the Guild House complementing Indian women on 
all they have already achii'ved in the serviet* of their country and sex and invoking 
God’s blessings on the deliberations of the Womim’s conference. 

British Visitor's Interviewed 

Interviewed by the Associated Press, Dr MnfuJr Royden *and Mrs. Co?-bct Aabhij 
evinced great interest m the progress made liy Indian women. 

Mrs. AshJi// said that the task of organising Indian women w’as much more 
difhcult than in England, where tliey had a smaller eountry and were more homo- 
geneous. She stressed the need for forming assoeiations in every village of India. 
Ideas must ])enetraie from towns to villages. 

“Mr. Gandhi’s new suggestion for the industrial organisation^ has special signi- 
ficance for the women of the woild,” said Mrs. Ashby, “VVe feel that Indian 
women have already made such tremendous advanci; in education and social reform 
that we expect th.em to become a big polilieal factor. We feel that Indian women 
are working towards sclf-Govcrninent at a time when other conntrii's have aban- 
doned denioeraey”. Mrs. Ashby emphasised the great interest and understanding 
that now existed among the wmmi'n of lOngland for problems facing the women of 
India and the great admiration for the work they were doing. 

Referring to the European situation and the work of the League of Nations, 
Mrs. Ashby said that Europe w.as mori' heavily armed now than ever h('forc, but a 
Bidtlement in the fSaar between Franee and Germany was of enormous importance 
and she thought no Govern men t w ould dare to make war, because it was afraid 
of revolution amongst its own jieople, if it did so. The League’s work was so 
constant and persistent, that in spite of real disasters, it was exercising all the 
time formidable pressure towards peace. 

Asked about tlie Gadhian gospel of non-violence, Mrs. Ashby said, that “I think 
that human society works always by stages. In the individual, you get sudden 
conversion, l)ut not so, in the case of society. Therefore, the way to non-violence 
between nations is to substitute co-operative force for national force, which is 
anarchy.” Mrs. Ashby adilcd, ‘‘Mr. (Jandhi has the greatest reputation among single 
individuals. The IJritish are taking enormous interest in the Indian (juestion and 
the output of literature on India has grown considerably. 1 do not think that the 
fundamentals of the India Hill will be altered, but if constructive amendments were 
put forward definitely to improve some particular point, then there is a good chance 
of the House of Gommons accepting the same”. 

Mrs. Ashby concluded : “There is fear in the British mind that if the Reforms 
which have achieved the greatest amount of support and unanimity amongst all 
parties is rejected, there is very little chance of any Government of any party 
colour, having a tremendous majority and the necessary leisure and opportunity, to 
work out again the solution of bo important and complex a problem.’’ 

Dr. Hoyden paid a tribute to Mr. Gandhi’s services to humanity and said, “Mr. 
Gandhi is the greatest living man. I look to this victory over ignorance and fear, 
as the victory of humanity, I believe his methods will ultimately triumph in 
the world.” 
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Second Day— Karachi — 31st. December 1934 

The pcrond day’H Rilliiip of the Oonference Plarird nt {) ji. m. to-day in'tho lecture 
hall of the local 1). ,1. Sind Oollcfic, under the I'rcbidenlt'hjp of 3Jr8. Faridoonji 

Enstnmji. 

After wiHhinp: the Conference RueccRH, the TTefiidcnt anked the dclcf^atcs to obaervo 
two rninutea' Bilcuee, which they all did siandini:;. 

Report of Last Year s Work 

3"hc annual rfjKjt vnR iKKiihd I\ I'/.v. F. C. Fhlhoji, Sc(retni'y, and adop- 
ted by the Hourc. The following ia the text : — 

“The frreat need felt by women to fxprtsH their eonRid('r(d views on Boeial and 
educational problcnis, found itn ( x]^r('f-sion in the (oyanisetion of the All-Jndia 
AVomen’s (’onfcieiice. NiiU' yeais atjo. \Uien it firsl inel in Poona. feAV of hr could 
have lealiRcd Ihf' inimeuRC poRRibilitics of Rudi an annua! patheriiifr of women in 
rouhin^^ womens’ interesIR in ))r(dd(nis that afl'eet them and their children. Tho 
remarkable RuccerR v>ith which the Annual Conh'renees are held, the prowinp; enthu- 
Biasni and earncRlncRR of ^^om(n in fmdinjr Rolulion f(>r malferR that vitally aflect 
ihini and their (‘ouniry, the f-ueecRstul att(n)]>ls made by lh(' Conference as a whole, 
and .he ('onsiitnencieR in ]iarticular, tfi pive ])ractical (fleet to la'RolulionR formally 
ac.ipt/d at th(' ConferenccR and tin' neci'RRary faith in the siptjtnrt of the (]onfer- 
in all iir^^cnt (jiU'RtiouR— ul 1 llusc rIiow not only the Conference haH been doinp; 
but ttj('^ pctcntialiticR of an or^'-aniBcd bbdy of woim'ii Bcriouhly inteiTRted in problems 
Iba’ ailcct women .and children. 

PiHAR Pfj.if.f Coi.i.FrrioNP 

From the ConptituoneicR of (he Conferrnre fnndR were raiRcd for the relief of the 
Rtricken afl(r th(' Pillar Erirlh(|uake. and tin* total colleetion (xeeechd thirty thous- 
and rnpe('R, altlion/^h individually the menibeiH had alieady eontiibnlcd larj^ely to 
other funds. I’hc' Ikitna CoiiRtitueiK'y did Rph'udid work in the jifllietid areas. 
From Pomhay, Romc' of the menihers ulio arc doctorR, were stnt, to he!]) in Eihar. 
FiimlR were raised in Calcutta by door to d(or eolketion and llap^ day 
dcmouBlratioii. 

RESOLniON ON WoMFN's Fr^NOHISF 

The following!; rcBelnlioii paBR(d by the C’onfcien"f at its bet spion in Calcutta 
was cabled to the Secretary of the Joint Select ('lommittrc and tin Secretary of 
State for India (through our lAaisou Oflicer, Pajkumaii Amrit ivaiir) 

“The Coufereucc reiterates its demands rceardine- fraiuhi'-o and ihc state of 
women in the future Conplituliou of India ns ]'iae(d Icfore the .loud- Select Com- 
mittee in London by onr (L'etcd n'jireReniativcR, and hilly erdorsts slatcmeiitR made 
by tliem befoie the sanu' Committee'*’. 

The desire for full and free cppoTtuniteR for the women for Ferviec in the new 
Constitution eontiinics unabated. liiaRmiich as tlic recommendations of the Joint 
Ikirliamcntary Committee Peporl rr<!;urdin].»: our Ftatus and womeu’B fraiirhiso fall 
far short of our demands we must ncoid our keen diHa))])oiutment thereat and 
resolv to leave no stone unturned to obtain what we consider are our just demandfl. 
The Joint Pailiamcntary Committee Report, as far as it afl'eets tho women in tho 
new Constitution, w'lll shortly bo considered by the n'preseulativeB of the Conference 
alon^ with two other women’s organiHatious. 

Liaison OFFicFrds Work 

In view of the increasing interest showr. by Pritish Women’s Orejanisations, 
])articularly, after our accredited repreBcntativcR, Itajkumari Amrit Kaiir, Mrs. 
lliimid All, and Dr. Mrs. MuthulakBhmi Reddi (rave (‘videnco before the Joint 
Select Committee, it was decided to appoint Rajkiirnari Amrit Kaur, as Liaison 
Olliccr from thi^ Confeience to eRtahlish contact with women’s ore;aiiisations abroad, 
and to Bceure their support and interest in our aspirations. The presence in our 
midst as aud symiiathy shown by the representatives of the Pritish Women’s Or^^a- 
nisations is eloquent proof of the buccobb of her work. Mrs. Lankester was 
appointed by the Pritish Women’s Organisations ns a coiTespotidin^i; Liaison Officer 
to keep ill loueh with Indian conditions. A bulletin is published by them with 
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news of ihe work done by tho women of India for their emancipation, so as to 
create an active intercHt in Knpland. 

A memorandum was presenied to the International Labour Conference in Geneva 
in May last through onr Liaison Officer, recommendine: (1) Maternity Benefits, (2) 
Ttaisin^^ of mininnnn ace of employment of children, (.‘5) Compulsory provision of 
Creches, (4) Maximum loads for women, f5) Re^ulatin^; the employment of children 
in non-industiifil occupalions and (G) Abolition of the Jobber system. 

The Committee appointed by the Conference composed of Mrs. A Ohatterji, Miss 
Win^o'ite and Mrs. S. N. Roy visited the .fharia and Asansole mines with a view 
to (liciiirt^ facts and forming an opinion about the elimination of women labour in 
mines— ns recommcndid by the lioyal Commission on Laliour. Their Report will be 
put forward to the Conference tins year. AVeip;hin^!; the respci^tivc merits and de- 
merits of this elimination after a first hand investigation, they have come to the 
conclusion that underground women labour should be (liminatLai, but that simul- 
taneously work should be tound for them on the surface and at the same time a 
minimum waec and minmum hours of work should be fixed fir the miner. 

Tlie new Faetori(‘S Act, vvlien it eomes into force, althon{;h it wall improve the 
eondition of labour, has not fully embodied the su<r^rstion of the LcriLoie of Nations 
with r('e:ard to the tij^e for child labour. Maternity Benefits, Creches, Welfare work, 
and sehools. As ree;jir(lK (his matter sU{j:i>(‘stionH have been sent for amendments, 
and tile Labour Sab-Committee is indebted to Mrs. Hamid Ali and Miss Co])eland 
for their help. 

All India Women’s Day 

The All-Tndia day, celebrated on the 24th. November, 1931, to ask for the appoint- 
ment of the Commission on Li'iral disabilities of Women, has been a threat sueeess. All 
over the country, in nearly every Constitneney of our (Conference meetings were held and 
L!^v^yers and other prominent men and wom(;n spf)k(! supporting the demand. The 
response and lh(' symiialhy that they are receiving so far has biHii most cnconrnp;- 
inj;. Lare:e number of si^onOures supi)orlin^ our demand have been eollccted from 
all Over. Althoui^h we have !)ecn very sueeissful so far, the creation of a far 
wider and intensive demand liom the Constituencies fur the apjiointment of Iho 
Coinmissioi' will yet be necessary, and wdl form a part of our programme for iho 
coming; year. 

A distinctly new feature of our Conference \;ork this year was the issuin'^ of a 
Manifesto and (jiiestionnaire to candidates contesting elections for the Assembly, 
and olTerinp: to help those who conform to our ideas and ideals. The increased en- 
thusiasm evinced by women at the polling" booths duriiiL^ the elections throupihout 
the country is another testimony of the awakened interest of women. It is .very 
anfortiinate that no woman contested the eb'clioiis for the Assembly (his time. 

Work of Constituencieb 

So far as the educational work is concerned the successful working of the Lady 
Irwin College for Home Science is a tangible result of at least some of the cherished 
hopes ol the Conference. In this connection, it is a Rrcat satisfaelion that several 
eouHtitnencies have raised funds for the sebolarships to send pupils for training there. 

In the W'ork of the eonstitueneies, the removal of illiteracy has encaired a consi- 
derable part of Iheir attentions. Mysore has sueeessfully carried on a plan in towns 
and attempts are beirifr made to reach every home in every villaj^e. New sehools 
have been started. A Five-AT'ar rian has been submitted to our Conference, which, 
when carried out, will succeed in removin'; 50 per cent illiteracy in the Constituency.' 

Bombay, Delhi, Gwalior, Madras, Hyderabad (Deeeun), and Punjab Central Cons- 
tituencies have undorlaken this work of Adult Education with ^^rcat sueeess. In 
Bombay and some other places, apart from teaching reading ami writing;, lectures 
pertnininj:; to Civics, Franchise and General talks and sanitation have been arrani;cd. 
Besides Music Kehools, Deaf and Dumb Schools and Blind Sehools have been started 
in some Constituencies. Refresher Courses for Primary School Teachers have been 
arranged in Calcutta. Delhi has started a Co-edueational Primary School, and 
Travancore an orphanage with the help of the State. 

Industrial classes and schools have been started by a large number of the 
Constituencies. 

A Women’s Hostel has been started at Hyderabad (Deccan) through the efforts 
of the Constituency, 
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Undrr the niifipiccs of sonu* of the CoiifitituencicH nnd with funds supplied by 
them, parks have been thrown open to wointai and lectures and pirnes arranged in 
them. 

Suitable syllabus for C tils’ Schools have been sent to the Directors of Public 
Instruction by some (’onstitucncics. 


SoriAj. Work 

On the social side, Rescue ITomes have been started by a few Constituencies and 
the prevention of immoral traflie in women and children is cn^aKinf^ llie interests of 
many. Mysort', liy propa^^anda nnd persistent c/rorts, succeeded in (scilinf!; a Bill 
passed. Calcutta had several me('tln^^s to create public opinion ree,ardine: amend* 
Iments to the 7\ct jiassi'd, to make them edeetive. J’unjub is dojnp; propan;anda work 
for th(' passa^^e of a Bill now before the Punjab Council on the jirevention of immo- 
ral traffic, 

Attem})tR have been made by the Caleulla Constilucncy and some other Constitu- 
encicH to deal wilh the problem of thi' abduction of women, by ajtyiroHehm^ local 
ofhcers'nnd Municipal Boards with offers of help in eradicating; this evil. 

Rural uplift woik is also eii^a^inp; the attention of many of the Constituencies. 
The Conference would like to show ns ap^troval and appreciation of the scheme for 
Training' men and v\omen piopagandists for villa}>:c work — winch includes a pro- 
f-ramme of industries, education in lly^ii'iie and medical matlcrs, with practical ins- 
iruction which has been successfully carried out by Mrs, JTamid Ali at fsatara. 

We wcCome the formation of the All-India ViIIaf;e Industries Association which, 
w’c feel, has opened up endless possibiliticH of consti nctive woik for nur menibcrs in 
th(3 fidd of devolojinicnt of indigenous industries. This is a work which has always 
been in the forefront of our ])ro/j:ramme nnd we shall look forward to doin^ our 
share iii a labour which will ensure some economic relief to the incrcaBin;;ly poor 
villagers. 

It is reported by the Travancorc Constituency that a Home for the destitute and 
infirm to tackle the lie^^ar prol)lem is proposed to be started. Similar work has 
been undertaken by Hyderabad (Deccan). 

Th(' trainiiijL; of nurses and dais has always been a point of the Conference pro- 
gramme, and Maternity Hospitals have also been established in one or two Consti- 
tuencies recently. An Anti-Tubcrculosis Dispensary haw been started under the aus- 
pices of the Juilundur Hub-Constituency (with municipal aid). 

An enquiry has been made duriuji: the year and it is pio]iosed to approach the 
authorities to restrict the sale of opium, it is terrible to think of the .nfant morta- 
lity as well as the injurious effect it has on the health of so many of the children 
of the poor fur satisucs to show that a larp^e percentagi of 0 })ium is consumed in 
ncaily every province and is administered to chiKIren. We have to thank Mrs. 
Hamid Ah for the work she has been doin^ in the matter and for arousing the iu- 
terest of the CTmfcrcuce in regard to this vital problem. 

Enfo]i(!emknt of Harda Act 

Ho far ns the Harda Act is concerned, a special All- India Women’s Committee 
was formed at the last half-yearly meeting at Indore to iiopulnrise it and to do i>ro- 
paganda against child-marnage and to devise ways and means to improve the Act. 
The way the Act is being ilagrantly violated, makes it all the more necessary for U8 
to lay special stress on the matter, aud during the year our efforts will he redoubled 
in this direction. 

Temperance work, slum work, relief of lepers, propaganda for censorship of 
films and film-posters, and a variety of other work according to local needs 
and conditions are engaging the attention of our Constituencies. 

A list of indigenous industries of the various provinces has been prepared by the 
Hub-Committee of the Conference and Buggestions sent for promoting the sale of 
these articles. 

The Text- Book Hub-Committee of the Conference has submitted s scheme of 
studies for practical subjects in Cirls’ Schools. They are making the catalogue prep- 
ared by them last year an All-India type by inclusion of books in various 
languages. 

Out of 37 Constituencies with Hub-Constituencies, encouraging report have been 
received from as many as 30 CoustituencicB and Hub-Constituencies of the year’s 
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work. la every Constituency, it is found, a p;rowing number of women are inter- 
ested in the cause of educational and social reform and anxious to help us. 

In education, the Conference has consistently stood for and endeavoured towards 
Compulsory Primary Education, co-education and the liquidation of mass Illiteracy. 
In social matters the attitude of the Conference has always been and will be one of 
profi^ressivc reconstruction, It is not satisfied with half-hearted measures of reform. 
It stands for the amendment of Sarda’s Child Marriaf^e Restraint Act so thiit child 
marriafi:e will be made impossible. It stands for the removal of le^al disabilities of 
women, for the enactment of juster laws, which ^ivc women t\ more j^enerous status 
in life. Further it stands for the amelioration of condition of life in fields, factories, 
and mines of our country. That its achievement so far has fallen short of the ideal 
does not dimmish our faith of devotiou to our ideals’. 

Reading of Paperi 

Over half a dozen papers on diverse topics were read by dele^::ates and adopted, 
by the Conference. Tliey ineludcd the report on the Social section read by Mrs, 
aS’. N. Roij, the report of the Liaison Ollicer read by Mrs. Rajkumari Amrit Kauri 
the report of the Fund Association of the Lady Irwin Home Science (Jollcp;e o 
Delhi, read by its Principal, Mrs. Hannah >Sm, the report of the Constitutional 
Sub-CommiUee read by Mtss Bahadurji, the report of the Text Books Sub-Committee 
read by Mrs. S. N. Sen, the report of the Education Sub-Committee read by Miss 
Lcilafvati, Naidu, and the report of the Sarda Act Sub-Coraraitteo by Mrs. 
Hamid Ah. 

Besides these a valuable report was read by Mrs. S. N. Roy of Calcutta which 
referred to the lindiuj’s of the Sub-Committee on the condilion of labour and spe- 
cially the state of labour in the mines of India. This Sub-Committee consisted of 
Mrs. A Chatterjeo and Miss Wimjatc, besides Mrs. Roy and their report which was 
based on personal observations, was hi^ijhly complimented by the Conference. 

RESOLUTIONS— Introduction or Co-education 

At its sittinpj this afternoon, the Conference declared itself emphatically a^^ainst 
the introdui'tion of co-cducat’on in secondary schools by defeating the official 
resolution passed by the Subjects Committee, urging universal co-education. Tho 
latter resolution stated that proper encouragement of co-education would help great- 
ly towards tht] solution of the various social and economic problems confronting 
the country and, therefore, strongly urged that (a) co-cdiication be introduced wher- 
ever possible, lb) a large proportion ol women teachers be always appointed on staffs 
of co-educatioiial instiluLions, particularly those of primary schools and (c) at least 
one of the supe. visors employed by local self-governing bodies be women. 

This official resolution w’as moved in an able speech by Mrs. JaJiaki Charry of 
T»'avancore who, claiming to address the Conference us a plain woman, asserted that 
the only way of improving the present slow progress of Indian women was co-edu- 
cation, which w’ould also convert the whole country into one family. 

The resolution was secondial by Miss G. J. Bahadftvji of Bombay, who stated 
that recent discoveries in psychology had proved that co-education helped in forming 
the child’s personality far better than segrcgited education and prevented tho my- 
stery of sex constantly intruding itself on the consciousness of both boys and girls 
when they grew older. It would also check estrangement between husbands and 
wives noticed in several cases. 

Miss. Arlick, supporting, felt that co-education would bring about the entire 
abolition of the Purdah and sex embarrassment and would contribute to the chisel- 
ling and polishing of the ways of the ""opposite eex.” ‘"Manners maketh a man”. 
How else could a man achieve this end, if he was not stimulated and inspired by 
the influence of the purity and integrity of the woman nearby / It would bring 
about true partnership and equality between man and woman, which was the ideal 
of the Conference. 

The resolution was further supported by Mrs. Cousins and Miss Vindri Thadhani 
of Hyderabad (Bind), the former stating that co-education was most homely and 
natural. 

The resolution evoked a spirited protest in Urdu from Miss. Zafar Hussain of 
Delhi who frankly acknowledged that she warned the Conference against commit- 
ting the fatal mistake of co-edutation. 
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The rcBoliition was further supportod by Rajlcumari Amrit Kaur of Jullunder 
but Miss Narsian of Karachi attacked it, Btron^ly opposing; co-education in secon- 
dary schools from the psychological point of view but favouring; co-education iu 
])rnnary schools and collc^^cs. 

Miss J.E. Copeland o{ l)elhi submiticd an amendment against co-education in secon- 
dary schools only. Spcakin^^ of her personal experience of co-education in her native 
country of Scotland, she was against its introduction in secondary schools. 

The amendment was Hiipportcd by Mrs. llamid Ali of Bombay Presidency, and 
Mrs. Rfikmani Amma of Mysore. 

The main resolution was now opposed by Mrs. Kalandarali Khan of Jhinjab 
(Central) and Mrs. Kofhitran of the Central Provinees (south). 

Dr. {Miss} Fcrozdui of Lahore moved an amendment opposin|2; co-education 
in both colleges and secondary schools hut favoured it in primary schools, provided 
the latter sehools were entirely stalled by women teachers. (She was seconded by 
another Muslim, Mrs. Abdul Karnn. The amendment was, however, dcfeat(;d. 

The amendment of Miss Copelcnid, favouring!; co-education only in eollct^es and 
primary schools was carried by a huj.^e majority, as aj^ainst the oripjiiial resolu- 
tion advocating universal co-education, which did not gel more than 10 votes. 

PjiYSKiAi. Fitness of Women 

Earlier the Conference passed unanimously the following resolution, moved from 
the chaii- 

Tn the opinion of this Conference, education is incomplete without due regard to 
the vhysical fitness for the women and children ot India. It, therefore, requests the 
(tovernnumt and all local bodies to ])rovide adequate jirovisioii in schools and 
colleges for playgrounds and ri'iieratos its demand for conijiiilsory medical inspection 
under the supervision of qualilicd doctors, with adequate jirovisiuii for necessary 
treat men t, 

‘‘.\h ]irogross in education is mainly^ dependent on the efiicaey of teachers, on 
whom the niimher is, at iiresent, insullicient, this Conference urges the establish- 
ment of more training colleges for womeu.’' 


Third Day— Karachi— the let January 1935 

RE]\tOVAL OF LEOAL BARRIER 

To-day s proceedings of the All-India Women's Conference wt're marked by 
spirited speeches demanding the removal of legal l>arners under which wnnieii 
Bun'eri’d, assertion of right of inheritance to family iiropeily and warm su])port for 
the Village Industries Association scheme launched by Mi. Catidhi, Rrsoluiions on 
the subjects were unanimously passed, a large number of Moslem ladies jiarticipat- 
ing ill the discussioii. 

J. P. C. Report Condemned 

The Conference next passed the following resolution 

'‘Whereas the J. P. C. Report on the White Paper as a whole and in particular, 
where its recommendations concerning the status of women in the new Constitution 
falls far short of our demands, we do hereby state in unequivocal language our 
strong disapproval of and inability to accept the same.” 

In a statement giving rea.sons for dissatisfaction, the Conference deplored absence 
of declaration of rights jn which removal of sex disabilities should be clearly stated. 

The C'onfercnce lodged a protest against the method of enfranchisement of women 
proposed by the J. ('., namely, enfranchisement of wives and widows of property 
holders, as well as wives of men with military service qualifications and pensioned 
widows and mothers of military otlicials and soldiers. The Conference also pro- 
tested against invidious diflcrentiations made between provinces, and with regard to 
literacy and property qualilications. The Conference, while reiterating their convic- 
tion on the principle that they were opposed to reservation of scats in legislatures 
for women or any paiticular interest, deplored the entire omission of women from 
Assemblies in several provinces and total exclusion of women in N. W. F. Province 
from citizenship rights, ineliuling franchise. 

The Conference further protested against the omission of a definite place in all 
second chambers as well us in the Council of State for women. The Conference 
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objects with, all possible emphasis to indirect election. The Conference also refused 
to accept nomination of women for b'^islaturcs. 

Concludino^, ihe (conference observ(>d : “While mentinninp: the above delails wo 
wish to make it quite clear even if we had seniri'd aiid if at the same time we f(!lt 
the recommondations as a wholi? were not inrtho interests of Iiulni, we would, as women 
and the natural guardians of future ^cneraliona, feel it our bonriden duty to deny 
all special priv.le^es for oiirs(dves for the sake of the common ;i;ood. 

“In the ii^^iit of f^'miTal criticisms of the R'jiort, we know the recommendations 
are unacccptalilc to all shades of representative opinion in the c,ountry. Wc, there- 
fore, join in this universal ])rotest and still hope (hat the new constitution may 
eventually be created as will meet with general approbation.” 

Rirth-Contkol 

The Coiiferenee next passial a r-solntion by 50 votes to 20, ditelariiip; that the 
Clonfercnce was more than evi'r convinced that on account of tin' low standard of 
physic of women, hi^di infant mortality and inei''‘a‘j.m'^ pove’My iii the country, 
instructions in methods of birtli control thron^;h recognised clinics wi'i’c necessary. 

Movini^ tlie resolution on Inrtli contr d Mrs. S((r<>iitn M(’h ta said since they 
introduced this resolntion last y(\ar s -veral coiistit iieneies had tried to work out 
this problem and w-ere on their way to take ])ractical siejis by tryint,^ to establish 
birth-eonlrol cinies. Thi' most (‘ommon arirnimmt l''v<'ili‘d a!j:aiiist biith-eont rol was 
that it tended to sju'cad immortality. lUit theie were e:ood and bad uses of cvery- 
thirif? we had in society. Even thin'^s like money and education could be used and 
misuHed. 

’Tt was very unfair to society to prevent it from havint^ the use of beneficial 
things because a few individuals w’ould misuse ii”. Mrs. Mdita said, “Even if we 
accented that birth-control would spread immorality I ask you, Ladu'S, is it not 
more immoral to bruits mto this world children lo whom neither parents nor 
society can ujive food, clothirip; or shelter— bare necessitn's of life ? Is it not immo- 
ral to briti^ foiili a race which has not the slightest ehanee of ejctliiii:: even elemen- 
tary ediieaiioii, of ever pjaimn^ ordinary eivic rights ? Morever. is it not a social 
crime lo compel women to uiuh'rf^o <b‘ath-pane:s of ehild-birlh against her wishes ? 
Anollier av{i;timeiit is that birth-control is artifnMal and acAinst, natiirii and as such 
should noL he advocated. J believe all eivilisatioa— even in its primary htiip,e — is a 
revolt uRaiiisl nature, la it not a[;amal nature to wear elothes or to eat cooked 
food or live in hoiisi's ?” 

The Sjieaker continued : ‘‘The whole human life is a lotif; striici'e ap:ainat the 
forces of nature. It is also arpjued that contraceptive methods were harmful to 
woman’s health. But 1 can assure you they could mwer be more- harmful Ihiiii too 
fre luent coutinenients. There are many peiqile who accept the jnineiple of birth- 
control but say that the n^ht way is lo advocate eoiiliiienee and net coot raei'pt ives. 
Th. y cite Mahatma (Tindhi as example but if it was jios^ible for I'viry ordinary 
person to achieve what the Mahatma has achieved, India would become a IR'aven 
On earth. And if you have read his aiiloliiocraphy you would have si'on that even 
the Mahatma achieved his p:oal after a lon^ strnc^le and after twonly-threc years 
of married life. The Hindu religion has lieen preaching P>rahmachai\ya since times 
immemorial and yet how many have put it into practice? It is also ai^t:ucd by 
opponents of birth-control that if unmarriid woman and widows could practise 
abstinence for the whole of their life why could not married women obsi^rve it for 
a few years intt-nnittently ? lint a married women has to eonsicler this question of 
her husband also, with whom she has to spend her whole life. I’syehoio^dsts will 
tell you that by putting artificial restraints on physical relations of husband and 
wife there is every likelihood of estrangement between them. 

‘‘One of the causes of appalling number of deaths among children under one 
year it that mother’s eonstituiion becomes too weak with frequent child-births and 
she is not in a position to give birth to healthy children. By opposing birth- 
control we will bo guilty of allowing so many lives to be lost, — lives both of mothers 
and of children.” Concluding Mrs. Metha said : “1 also have to sound a note of w’arning 
to the opponents. I know by experience women who are tired of too freijuent child- 
births take resort to quacks with the result they do gri'ater harm to themselves 
and to society. If birth-control clinics are not established this sort of thing will 
increase. Do not for a moment imagine you will be able to make people practice 
celibacy by opposing birth-control. You wiil only thrust them in the hands of 
quacks.” (Loud cheers). 
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The Press, which was already screened behind purdah for the last two days was 
told off this afternoon, when the Conference took up for consideration birth control. 

PoLYCJAM^ Condemned 

Amon^ other resolutions adopted by the Conference, was one stronfjly disapprov- 
ing polygamy and appealing to women not to marry a man, who has a wife 
living. While expressing ihemsidves in favour of the resolution, Moslem ladies 
wished to make it clear that polygamy was permitted by Islam in cases of strictest 
necessity, for example, in case of there being no issue through the first marriage. 

Other Resolutions 

As many as fourteen resolutions were adopted, including one favouring Hindus- 
tani as the common language, in moving which resolution limn liaj/vadc said that no 
other country had adopted a foreign language us the medium of exf>re8Sion except 
India. 

Mrs. Asaf 4li, seconding, said that the lend given by the Conference, would be 
follow'ed by other organisations in the country. 

A resolution urging eompulsory mass education thrmighout India was moved 
by A/nv.v Na7ijamnta of Mysore who instanced the case of Russia which liquidated 
illltiTaey through a five-year plan. 

The Havi of bherkote, seconding, appealed to Indian Princes to make education 
compulsory in llieir States. 

Ihe Conference passed a resolution, whieh ran “Realising how gravely pro- 
gress ct education in the country is hampered by lack of co-operation between 
parents and teachers, the C'Onferenee appeals to all parents and guaribaiiB and 
teaoherb to helji in this diieetion and uige tlie Conference eonslituencics to give 
thorn sniqioit and co-operalion.” 

Hp<!iking on the resolution for the removal of diHubilitios of women, Sri Kamala- 
devi made a forceful speech and said that, the laws of (very couniiy rtfli'cted the 
constitution of sceiely. No laws weie created by a sluar aceidint. Progress did 

not depend upon the jienod when the laws were drafted. Some of the very 

old laws could be ixlremoly liberal, while some latest enactments could b(3 

leactionary. l!^he emphasised that iln^y shouW have a eU'ar idea of what 
changes were needed in ihe eonsiitulion of society. She instanced the 

ease of 'Jdirk('y, where radical transformation had taken place in society, 
because Mustafa Kcnial struck at the very root of social imqiialily by entirely 
changing the old order of things. Mere changes in the ‘'l.,lutc luu k would not do 
but social outlook must also change in c»rdvT to inakr tlie enaelments efiectivc. 
Ik'fore the new Fascist, iSlate came in (h i many, its wi men were enjoying certain 
privileges won by haul struggle, but tliat was all lost when ladicnl chtinge was 
brought 111 . 'j'lic s])caker siftpcalid to pubbc-spinled bodies and orgamsationB for 
tue foimii'ion of social ecnties and also lor v(iluntaiy worbeis to come forward. 

Mn. ZafJ'nr llutisain seconded. 

Aii'ii. Jairanidds Douluirum said that it was a fair sebemo in which women 
especially slmiild co-operate. ddicy should not talk of oiiics but go to villages 
which formed ninety pi-r cent of India. Ours was a starving country. The. averago 
imairm' of an Ameiicaii was fifty times that of th(^ aviragc Indian, and of an 
Englislinian t vvenly-tivc times. What (he average Indian earned in a year was 
spent at one night's attendanec at a cinema in JiOndon. Ooneluding the speaker 
said that ihcy should fiaht the demon of illiteracy and forces which were unsym* 
paihciic. She lamented that women of cities were not acquainted with the great 
distress prevailing in the countryside. 

Sri Kavialadnn said that if they wanted *0 take the question of cottage 
industries in India, it was impossible to isolate any one ])articalar item in the 
p(ronomic life f*^om the rest of rural cconon.ic life. Jf they wanted villages to 
benefit they would take the entile question of rural upliftment. 

The resolution was unanimously adopted. 

Moving the lesolution on Parental Co-operation in education, Mrs. Patkai, a 
Moslem lady, said women were taking ])recious little care of the education of 
children and were leaving matters entirely in the hands of teachers who beat them 
and maltreated them. Mrs. Cousins said that women whofdid home work had the 
right to demand economic privileges and instanced the case of Japan and America 
whtTe there was complete co-operation betweeu teachers and parents the lack of 
which characterised the education in India. 
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Debatino Societies 

The Conference nexi; pissed a rosohit.ion nrejiny; the necessity of formation of 
debating Bociolies to servo as training; (ground for stimnlatinc discussion of matters 
of public interest and edicient expression of thought and speech. 

Rajktimari Am.rit Kaar, mover of this resolution, said that women have no 
opportunity of public spiiakinji; and therefore it was necessary not only for debating 
societies for women alone, but mixed debating societii'S also. 

Mrs. Corbett Ashbif. sup])orting ibe resolution, said that from 'he smallest group to 
the biggest gaihenng women must culiivate the habit of speaking. This praetice was 
cssentnil if they warded to carry out their rights and reKponsibilities. Hhe also 
stressed the iier'd for drseipline and learning profier procedure which was the same 
whether at a tiny meeting or at a big gaihenng. (Some of them might be chosen 
to represerd India in ihe l/ague of Nations and if they were acquainted with the 
procedure it would be helptni. 

liy Wiiy of advice, Mrs. .'Vshby said that if any speakt'r wanfed'to speak for an hour, 
she must yirepure for live minutes but if she wanied to speak for live minutes, she 
must prepare for an hour. SIk' also advis<d wounm to (iike piiins for collecting in- 
formation, eorulucting resi'ureh and not light shy of blue books and Government 
publications. 

The resolution was carried. 

The Conference adopted a resolution on the passing away of the Dowager 
Maharani of Mysore. 


YlI.LAdE iKin’KTUTES ASSOCIATION 

Rajkumri Amrit Knur, moving the r'-solutio*! on Village Tndnstrios Association, 
mad^' an eloquent s])ee(*h saying that in thiit resolnlion Iht'y had the erysiallisation 
of all the resol utKMis wbieh they had been urging for the hist nine years. They 
should place village reennslniehon Mork in the fore-front of their programme. She 
knew some ot llu* eonsiitm*' eies had tried to do work in the vilbiges l)ut the 
attempt had been spa'^rnodie and limy were not able to give conca'iitrated thought 
to the problem in villages. N<>w in )h<> greater inOTcsts of India, the Village 
Industries vVssocii.lion Iiad been formed and it was a non-pobtical organisation 
formed entirely for the economic, hygiem* and moral uplift of the villages. It was 
a great opportunity for the Gonferonee to identiiy itself with the work that would 
be in progress m India shortly. The mam object of the Association was to make 
villages self-supporting. 

Mrs. Fcrozuiin said it was not in human nature to give rights to women. They 
had to wrest eviry inch. 'I'bcy should raise the revolt and fight for themselves. 
‘Osbim says Taradise lies under tin* feet of women, but how can Ihe w'omen of 
th<* })resent create Ileaviai m In n they were suthTing from too many disab lities ?’ 

Mrs. Cousins emphaHiscd that women must have some part in property, and a 
proper share of whate\cr money came into the posBcssion of the family must be 
rendered to women. 

Mrs, Chatur Singh said that men merely called women ’*Rani” and “Light of 
their eyes’’ but conferred no rights in praetice. The speaker added that man-made 
laws should be shattered. 

Women and Congress 

A chide to Congress for not having hacked up women candidates in the Assembly 
elections and even for bye-cIcctions Avas administered by Mrs. Marqarrt Cousins 
at a largely attended public mceling at Karachi, Dr. (Dioiiram, President. Smd Pro- 
iiiAcial Congress Committee, presiding. Women were pressed and persuaded into jails. 
Congress must equally press them into Legislatures and thus show honour to 
women who made equal saerifiees with men. 

Mrs, Kamaladevi said that freedom for India could only mean complete inde- 
pendence by transfer of power from classes to masses. This Avas not possible so 
long as leadership remained in the hands of the upper middle classes, for they had 
vested interests whieh were inextricably mixed up Avith British Imperialism. 

Mrs. Aruna Asaf Ali made an appeal for unity within the Congress ranks and 
stop all hair-splitting arguments. She opined ii was possible to achieve unity in 
India not only through political pacts but by healthy social and cultural contacts. 
She added if they could not conquer this obstacle in the way of their goal they 
could not overcome the greater obstacles facing them, 
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A vehemrni proicRfc npjainst the tyranny perpetrated on Baluchi women throup:h such 
cnfitoms as Bhnjni away the wife of a deceased person to his heirs), Rhoon 

Veha (taking away by force sisters and daughters of a murderer by ap^^ricved party), 
Ta Badulla (interchange of children in marriage, even before they were born) . 
were voiced to-day in tlie Conference. 

Mrs. 11(17)11(1 A/i, moving the resolution- on the subject, gave a graphic picture 
of the appalling social condition and demanded that all impediments in the way of 
social workers and education be removed. 

Mrs. Anaf All said that century-old customs required eradication. There was a 
great restraint on the freedom of speech even on Manlavies. so that their grievances 
could not be vmitilatcd ojienly. Rot luily should the resolution he passed, 
but demands should be made of Government to remove the restiictions barring 
social progress, 

iSri K(.}>/alad(n'i said that the resolution before them was a pious one and did 
not take into account real conditions in that province. No reforming nriovement 
had been jiossible t.here because the authorities did not show any enthusiasm but 
antagonism. Newspapers laid bi’en ]>r()hibited and entry of outside papers restricted, 
fn a pojuilatioii of ten lakhs, there wiTc only thne high schools and 100 primary 
schnolR. d'he speaker cmphaFised the necessity of creating public opinion on the 
borilci.' districts. 

Women in Miner 

A fuU-dreSR debate ensued on the resolution protesting against the horrible 
eoiuntion of women in mines and urging nnasures for eradicating their lot. .Fhc 
Oon''‘wt'iice, while urging tlie betterment of (heir lot such as greater faeihties for 
rf'v'rention nsoUeil that a compulsory system of insurance for women W'orking in 
u'inei’ should be instituted to which men and w'omen shonhl contribute payment 
of premium. 

Miss. Copeland, speaking in T'rdii, dwelt on the eliocrless surronndiugs of those 
woiking in miru’S. More joy and entcrlainim'nt. she said, should .bi’ brought into 
th« ir lives by th(' introdiietinn of magic lanterns, cinemas, etc. The F])eak(T asked, 
••How many Indian womiii who went (o London knew the eondilion of their sisters 
in mines T 

Vi))(/ale and Coiisi))^ also spoke, the hitler urging women to go 
and settle down in these areas. Mrs. Gousins observed' "jl-Tc is kingdom for 
some woman to become a queen over." 

Mrs, yhi//, moviT of the resolution, made an ilnborate speech teuebing all the 
aspects of the problem. 

The resolution was adopted unanimously. 

AnothcT rc'-olution urging enforcement of the San’a A^t was moved from the 
chair, Mrs. Aaidu tem)>orarily occuiiying the chair at this stage. 

Mrs. linniid All, explaining the iinplicat ions, observed that the initiative should 
be taken by the Government to bring to book those who violated the Act.- 

TlnJ/radc said those who escaped into French territories and Native States 
with a view to evading the provisions should also bo punished. 

AiuMTCTiON or Women 

Another interesting resolution pa^^sed by the Conference dealt with the abduction 
of women and children of which Miss Shephnrl moved an amendment. The draft 
rcBolulion, she said, was not eomjdete and eonstrncti ve. She emphasised tho need 
for moral education. She traced the history of this cruel iniijiiity in India and 
referred to the League of Nations' effort to wipe it out. Outlining the plans to get 
this scandal removed, she urged for regional conferences, 

]\Irs. Sea obscrvi’d that the problem was not only Indian but univcrsel. In the 
West they were fighting against the crime tooth and nail and referred to the League’s 
ctforts to eradicate the evil. The speaker continued : Abductions took place mainly 
for catering to the animal passion of the general public who want to pay for it. 
Forcibly abducted women when they come back were ostracised by society and mal- 
treated. In the Punjab and Bengal abduction was on the increase but thanks to 
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phyBiVal cuUuro imparted to girls, such as playing lathi and fencing, they knew how 
to protect themselves. j j 

Rnd^the declared that the problem was particularly acute in Baluchistan 

Miss Vova drew the attention of the Conference to the slate of affairs in 

Kathiawar. 

The resolution was ultimately adopted. 

Jn another resolution, Iho Coiifcrcnce expressed its profound indignation and 
disappointment at the omission of the right of franchise of women candidates for 
election to the legislatures of Bengal, Assam, N. W. F. Province, Delhi and 
Ajmcre-Mcrwara. 


LsTAMUFL CONFERENOn 

Before adjourning for lunch, the Conference unanimously resolved to send Indian 
uelcgates to attend the AM-Vromen’s tSuflrage Alliance Conference at Istambiil in 
April IJPo. Since the A 11* India Women’s (’onferenee was not an affiliated body 
tney could only go as fraternal di'legates hut this impediment was overcome by the 
Conference resolving to get themselves affiliated. 

Mis. Hamid Ali, Rani Rajwade, Mrs. Naidu, Mrs. Rus'omji Faridoonji, Miss 
Kamaliiddin, Mrs, S. N. Roy and Sn Ivamaladevi were siiegi'stcd for the delegation, 
but tlio iina choice was left to the Committee of the Confcrciiee. The Coiiterence 
then concluded. 

Dr. Maude Royden, on behalf of Mrs. Corl>ett Ashby, thanked the Conference 
for enabling them to undersiaiid something of their (Icsires and aspirations though 
th^ language problem had been a handicap. They had learnt not only about women 
of India but something about India. 

Rani Rajtrndc thanked the disiingnished visitors from England for gracing the 
Oceasioii with their presenee. While deeply afiprceiaiing the love and sympathy of 
brotlioifl and sisters across tin Seas lor India, she said that the oeonomic condi- 
tions of .ndia were siieh that Indians eould not wait for such sympathies being 
tianslated into action and their impatieiuu* should not be mistaken tor hostility. 

for ^Swad Mrs. Rustoiuji Faridoonji, made a passionate appeal 



The European Polity 

THE MADRAS EUROPEAN ASSOCIATION 

Addrrfisinp: a noolint: of the European Anpoeiation held in Madras on the 17th. 
September 1934 Mr. E. 7^.. ,7n/>/es emphasised the fact thadthc European eonimiinity 
was united on the (jueslion of the safef^unrdB iieecHbary in the event of the transfer 
of Janv and Order to responsible Mmisteis. 

And endeavour, he said, had recently been made both in Madras and in 
Bombay to create the impression that the eominunity was divided on this point. 
That was not the case. The Memorandum submitted by the ICuropean Association 
to the Joint 8el(‘et Ccimmittee, the evidence jriven by the witnesses and the siibse- 
f[Ueiil oommnnicnl ton semt on the w8ih An(!;ust suramarisinp; the position, 

welt cletir and unmistakable. In the view of the Association the only satisfactory 
n.eans cl‘ safcjziiurdin^ the eirectiveness of the J\*lice to deal with terrorism and 
mniib'r niovnii'iitH was the reservation of the Jntelli^enee or Sp(v ial Branehes deal- 
with t(MToiist and other suhversive movements to the (h’vernor-Cieneial in his 
disci et’on. ICuroptans in Benf:;al felt s]K>eially strongly on this mattir and they had 
b^himl them the supjiort of the European community thrf>np:h(>ut India. Their 
attimde to the reeommendations of the Joint ('^ommitfi'e in rey:ard to the Police 
would de’pend upon the ad<fiuaey of the safe^^uards Ipro])OS('d. The ICurofiean Asso- 
eiation did not claim the last word in wisdom upon the subjc'ct. Jt niif^ht he that 
tlu’ Joint Select Commitlee would r('<ommend saf<';i;nards which were not quite the 
same as those proposed by the European AsBoiuation. If, althou^ 2 ;h different, 
tu'y were found on examination to Lx* as effective as those recommended by the 
Europeans in India, tiny should he accepted. If, however, they were found to be 
wiaker than those leeorninended by the European witnesses, then the whole attitude 
of the community towards transler of Law and Order would have to be very 
earefully examined. tSafe^niards were not dcsi^iu'd for placid eiraurnstaneeR. J'hey 
were intended to be desij^ned to meet the stiess of the most unfavi urable and 
difficult cireiimstanees, such, for example, as pertain in Ben<ral. This had alwayR 
been the view’ of the Enroj'»eans in those provinces where conditions wt're much 
more satisfactory than in JEm^al and was utterly unjuRL to sucfres^ that the com- 
munity d>d not support their brethren in Benai where conditions were bound to 
increase apprehension and Btrciijithen the demand for watertight safcKuar'ls, 

Assembi.y’b Kecord of Work 

Tnrninf^ (o the Assembly which had closed tits scBsion, Mr. James spoke of its 
varied and constructive work. The passa^^e of the Iron and Btcel Bill had provided 
an oiiportunity of demonstrating:: the value of co-operation between Indian and 
Eurojiean parties in the interests of India. European Croup in the Assembly had 
taken a prominent part in the discussion of lhai. Bill, a part which bad won the 
commendation of the other Indian parties. They had forced Government to relin- 
quish their ])lan of abandoning the revenue duties on structurals. They had 
extracted from Govern meat a clear and irrevocable statement as to the temporary 
nature of the excise duty on steel ingots. They had Bafep;uarded the position of the 
smaller branches of the industry ; and they had generally strenf^thened the meaBuro 
of protection for another period of seven years to the iron and steel industry in this 
country. 

Borne comment had been aroused by Sir Leslie Hudson’s statement during? the 
debate that Imperial preference as pjcnerally understood was dead. This statement 
was made when Bhowinp; the difference between a system of difl'erential duties and a 
system of Imperial preference. The former were imposed in the interest of India ; 
the latter was a scheme in the iulcrests of the Empire. Imperial preference had given 
way to the Ottawa method which was the concluBion of treaties between Empire 
countries giving reciprocal tariff advantages on the basis of hard bargains. It was a 
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tribute to the common sense and statesmanship of Empire countries that the Ottawa 
Agreements^ with all their imperfection were conciudcd. India stood to gain more 
by staying outside. The Ottawa agreement did not lessen the need for India to 
obtain equally favourable Agreements with other countries outside the Empire. They 
showed the way however to a reduction of tariff based upon the interdependence 
of the units of the Empire. If the same system were followed on an international 
scale world trade would very soon revive. 

Mr. .Tamils referred to two important measures which were part of general Re- 
form programme “by means of which India would attain the ultimate status of a 
Dominion’’. By the Indian Navy Bill the Indian Marine was promoted to the 
status of a Navy and Indian otiioers were to hoi I naval commissions under an Act 
of the Indian Legislature. The Indian Army Bill not only gave the new Indian 
officer graduating from l)(‘hra Dun a position equal to that of any British or 
Dominion Oflieer hut it also induced the Army Council to amend the King’s regula- 
tions so that the Indian official might actually have power of command where 
circumstances allowed over British troop serving with his own. Mr. James asserted 
that there was not any other i’ow^er in the world which w’ould sanction such an 
arrangement for the inhabitants of any of its dependencies. It was strange that 
these two Bills should have been opposed on purely constitutional and technical 
pounds. If the matler had been left to those with army experience it would have 
oeen settled in a very short time. Politicians and lawyers with little know- 
ledge of army affairs dominated the Assembly and in the case of the Indian Army 
Bdl nearly threw it out. It was not surprising ihcrcforo that the Commander-in- 
Chief should show some irritation with those tactics. 

Rukber Control 

Mr. James referred to the tremendous progress of civil aviation foreshadowed in 
the luoposals placed before the Standing Finance Committee involving an expenditure 
of 9Li lakhs. He also referred to the passing of the Rubber Control Bill by the 
Assembly and said that the step which had been taken together with the modifica- 
tion which ho had secured in ^bat Bill witc unanirnou^'y endorsed at the Planters 
meeting in Coonoor. “The Madras Mail” continued to miHunderstarid the matter. 
The position was that the case lor a revision of the quota would be placed before 
the International Comniitteo by the non-otfieial representative of the Government of 
India. That case would be siqiported by the Oovernmenis of Travancore, Coehin, 
the Rubber Licensing (Xnninittee and the United Planters’ Association of Southern 
India He believed that the International Committee would not be unreasonable 
and that other producing countries particularly in the Empire might bo willing to 
make adjustments in regard to a quota in favour of South India in order to streng- 
then the spirit of international eo-opcration which was so essential to the carrying 
oir ol a rubber restriction scheme. He emphasised the fact that, any break-down 
m the scheme eilliiT partial or whole would damage India’s interest most. 

In connection with the approaching elections, Mr. James observed that the 
CoM/ress stood for a policy of repudiation of the White Paper with all its attendant 
circijm8t,ancea. Ho referred to the elect on campaign of fSir R. K. Bhanmukhani 
Chetty and Mr. Ramaswamy Mudaliar. Sir R. K. Hhanmukham Chetty was a 
Nalionalisi, wdio had followed the course of constructive criticism. As the President 
of the Assembly he had been outstanding by reason of his independence of judg- 
ment and impartiality of ruling. Mr. Ramaswamy Mudaliar was also a Nationalist 
who believed in constructive eo-operation w'hcn that was in the interest of India. 
These gentlemen were being opposed in their elections by the Congress which stood 
for non-co-operation in constitutional matters for breaking up the policy of Indo- 
British eo-operation in recent years in economic affairs, and for a policy of economic 
and political isolation and racial domination which would bo disastrous to India. 
If the Congress secured a clear majority in the Assembly the consequence upon the 
prospects of Reforms and upon the political situation in England would be serious. 
A Congress majority would mean tho rejection of the White Paper and therefore of 
the Joint Iselect Committee Report, a gesture which would be seized upon with avi- 
dity by the diehard community in England. It would also mean a reversal of the 
Ottawa method with attendant dislocation and uncertainty to India’s trade, and a 
policy frankly antagonistic to the continuance of British interests in India. He 
hoped that in Madras, at any rate, the issue would bo made perfectly clear so that 
the electors would know their choice. 
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Pie prophesied a fair future for Madras under Ihe Reforms and emphasised the 
paramount need for (dfeetive orpanisalion and constant vigilance on the part of the 
European community. They would have to dc})end entirely upon their own resour- 
ces, in the polities of the future and that was why such care was being taken to 
evolve a political organisation which would si'cure to them both the defence and the 
representation of their interests and a constructive force which would be opeu to co- 
operation with other constructive forces in the country. 

THE ST. ANDREW’S DAY DINNER 

His Excellency Sir John ]Voo‘lhcad. Acting-Ciovernor of Bengal in the course of 
his speech at the 8t. Andrew's Day Dinner held in Calcutta on the 30th. November 
1934, said 

1 do not propose to enlarge this field to-night by taking about proposals for Consti- 
tutional Reform, 'rile rejiort of the .loint Select Committee, which was set up by both 
Houses of J’arliament to consider, in consultation with representatives from India, 
the pioposals of His Majesty’s (lovernmcnt for an Indian Constitution, was 
publishi'd just over a week ago. The recommendations of that Committee arc now 
before Parliament and it would be improjier for me at this stag<;, before they have 
been con'otiered by Parliamant, to discuss tlnmi. Like you, Mr. (Tiairrnan, I also 
am a '.cmious man and though my reason is not the same as yours. 1 too have 
deenVd thri to-night no kind of horse shall drag from me an expression of opinion 
(in the oroposids oi the Report. They arc the rc'sult at discussions and eiKpiiricfl 
vvh'cb liavc been going on for the last seven years ever sinci* the Simon C’ommission 
came t( India Tlu' final discussions will lake place in Pailiament within the next 
few’ montiis. It is impossible to evolve a cousin ulion wdiich w’lll meet with universal 
.ipproval and so I will only cxpn'ss the hope that when the financial discussion is 
over, all those who desire to sec India jirogress steadily towards responsible (lovcrri- 
ment ill put thidr shoulders to the wdieel and do tlieir best to ensure that the 
great constitutional change proceeds smoothly along the lines laid down by Parlia- 
ment. In the meantime— and I say this with all solemnity— a heavy responsibility 
will he on anyone, either in this country or in the Unih'd Kingdom, who advocates 
a sterile policy of rejection without sug-gestirig any constructive alternative. 8uch a 
policy, if ell'ccted, could only have the effect of })Utting back the clock for many 
years. 

As regards our purely domestic, problems 1 shall have time to deal briefly only 
with the two most important, namely tcirorism a .d the economic situalion, and it 
18 a happy sign that in the last twelve months two commiMees, one entirely non- 
nfficial and the otlier largely so, have been formed to co-operate and w'ork with the 
Government towards the solution of both of them. 

Although since last November the Province has been saved, only as if by a 
miracle, from the dicadful tragedy of a murdered Govirnor, I am able to say 
without hesitation that to-day the position in regard to terrorism shows a marked 
improvement on what it was a year ago. ihe lack of success by the terrorists, Llm 
Huccesses of the jiolice in unearthing terrorist conspiracies and bringing terrorists 
to justiee, the large mass of information now available in many districts, though 
as yet by no means in all, and the considerable finds of arms and explosives all 
point their own moral. The steady and continuous pressure exerted during the 
last four years is proving successful. But do not misunderstand me, that does not 
mean that the pressure can be relaxed. It must be maiutaiued till the terrorist 
movement has been brought completely under control. 

Up till a short time ago Government was left to fight this evil practically single- 
handed. This was the first phase of the fight and J take this opportunity of paying 
an unstinted tribute to the devotion to duty displayed by all ollicers of the Crown, 
both European and Indian, during a period not only of great strain but also of 
great danger. I should like also, on behalf of the Civil power, to pay a similar 
tribute to the military for the great assistance they have rernlered. Their relations 
both with the Provincial Government and the public have been such as to add to 
the already high repute of the Army in India and it may be of reassurance to those 
who consider that their continued presence is essential to know that they will not 
be withdrawn without the consent of the Government of Bengal. 

1 think that historians will probably say that the attempt on ihe life of Sir 
John Andirsou was the turning-point in the Borry history of the shameful terrorist 
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mpvcmenl. Frora tho momont when the staKserinp; news of the wicked and deter- 
mined attempt to kill 8ir John became known, the tide of public opinion definitely 
bef?an to fiow a-^ainst the terrorist and will, I trust, never ebb. 

The ^rcat aiiti-Terrorist Conference in the Town Hall last September, attended 
by persons from all over the Province, M-as proof of a remarkable chaiif^e in public 
opinion. It is no over-statement to say that a year or two a^o such a mcetinp; 
would have been unthinkable. JUit that meeting is not the orJy si^n of a notable 
chan^^c in pnblif opinion. In many of the districts where tervorism is active, non- 
official or^jaiiis'itions are at work helping in ih(' fi^ht and so vve have at last embar- 
ked on the seeoiid phase in th(^ strun:^l(’ without reaehinn; which Rue/-ess was 
imposih.e. namely, Government working: with the aid of a vigorous public; opinion. 
1 taive this opportunity of puhliely thankinn; tfiose who had the couraf.j:o and 
Htren<>:th of niimi to call and or^j^anise tin; anti-Terrorist Oonferenee and all those, 
ncludin'i; many journalists, who are takin*; part in the anti-Terrorist eampaij^oi and 
to say that GoviTiimcnt whole-hivirtedly weleomcs their co-operation and in future 
will eo-operaU' the fullest exOmi. possible with them. 

The third and tinal plunge of the eampai^i;n will he when every house in Peno;al is 
closed to (he terrorist, when every fiii'^er is pointed at him in scorn and every eye 
looks on him with loatliin^ so that for very shame he mends his ways and turns 
his fMier^'i\s to eonstruetive work for his country’s p;ood instead of into channels 
which can only lead into destruction. 

To turn to the ceonomie situation I will first de'al with that aspect of it which 
has a hearing on terrorisiu— th(' prolilern of middle-elaHS unemployment. Though 
ofiinions may dill'er as to the extent of th(‘ eoniieetion between unemployment 
ainon/j; (he eduealed classes and terrorism, many people are convinced (bat the 
^dooin \^Il^ell the fear of nnemj)ioyinent easts even the economic outlook of the 
Hindu muJdle-ehiK.-f is one of the causes which has rendered the general atmosphere 
so favourable to the sprea.l of ter’’orist doctrines. 

It is always ditlieult to break away from tradition but there are Ri. 2 :nB of ehanp;'e, 
indieations that Phaclralo^^ to »’un away from clerical 'rnployrnent. One indication of 
this ehanjre is the niinilur of middie-class youn^; men who have seized the oppor- 
tunities airordecl by ilie (-Jovernment Demonstration Parlies to rceeivi“ a training in 
various ban Jieraffs, siu'h as ihe rnakini;^ of umbrellas, boots and shoes and soap, as 
well as weavine: and brass and bdl metal woik. 

To-ni^dn, m this room, there are many employers and 1 wish to appeal to them 
to see what they can do to assist the PhadraU\i; youii^i; men of Pcn}.,ml to enter new 
trades and callin^m. 

As regards the e:cneral ceonomie fijiherc the world is recoverin^^ slowly from a 
trade 'lepression \hieh has lasted for nearly 5 years. Eailway c.aniinj::s are {j:coerally 
a ^'O 1(1 baioineter of trade condiMons and th(‘ increase in railway ri'ceipts of nearry 
Es. :i erores up to (lie bei;iniiin^ of this month com))ared with li, inures for the 
coriespondirie period Iar,t year, which in their turn wcri- 88 lakhs belter than in 
Jd..-.; indicate that India is sharing in that rceovi'ry. In l>enn:al the price of rieo 
has shewn a welcome upwaid trend durin<; the last few months. 

A year a^o to-mjdit 8ir John Anderson announced the decision to set up a 
Board of Economic Einpiiry in order to facilitale co-operation between Governnu'iit 
and outside opinion in the Holvin;i; of ceonomie problems. Government have just 
received a rcjiort from the Board lot!:ether with a draft Hill for debt conciliation 

which will be examined by Guvcrnmeiit as quickly as possible. 

Chairman *8 Address 

Proposin/]; the toast of ‘Hhe Viceroy ami the land We live in”, Mr. J. A. 
McKcrrow. Chairman of the St. Andrews’ i>.iy dinner con{j;ratulateLl the Governor 
8ir .John Anderson, upon his escape "from the hands of cowardly assassins’’ 
addiuf^ : “I have no feelings of pity for a gang of plotters, who, by guile, destroy 
morals and then mortal bodies. Ho long ns these gangs can find a safe asylum 

in Bengal, it is dillieiilt for plain citizens or men who believe in ordered govern- 

ment better tLan chaos to understand how local public opinion which tolerates 
them in its midst can be trusted to take charge of Government.” 

"None of us will got all wo want undor the new legislation” added Mr Me 
Kerrow. ‘H would remind you why our rarliaiueut was uuited with the English 

il 
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one. We were very far from geltinp: all wo wanted— so were the English. But 
will any of you venture at this time in history to say that our union was a 
mistake ?” Mr. MeKerrow concluded with an appeal for belief in the union of tho 
Empire and envisaged a time when theft; would bo a Senior Council of tho 
Empire, wherein represenlativea of all units would sit together and legislate for the 
Empire as a unity. 


The Calcutta European Association Dinner 

A large and distinguished assemblage listened to a most important speech made 
by Jlis Excellency tlie Viceroy at a dinner given by the European Association in 
Calcutta on the 19th. December 1934. 

Giving expression to tho considered views of the Council of the European 
Assoeiatum on the .1. P. C. Ri porr, Mr. IT. 11^ K. Page, Jh’i'sident, said : ‘’Though 
we ir.nst in eertiiin matters again insist on our representation we accept and will 
Buppori the Rt'port as a whole. We roeogiiisu with admiration that it is a docu- 
rrent which will have suprenu; historical importance in the history of ind/a ; that 

in docameiit worthy ot the dihtmginshed men who have signed it. And where 
we cannot accept its la'commendations, we rely for justitication ut oiu’ dissent not 
on mere self-interest but on llic ('ssentials of secuniy and justice. ’ 

Dealing with specilie reeomniendationH of ihe R(*porl, Mr. i^■lge referred to tho 
safeguarding of the interests ot liniish ])rofeHHional men and said he had nothing 
to Hay in ai)proval of tlu' lecomnKmdations. 

Ah ngards Law and Order, Mr. Page s.aid that it was the greatest satisfaction 
to them that their arguments had bi'cn accepted and thmr rcpreseiilations bad been 
Oleetive. He slrcsse.d eUce.tive central control of the Inlelligimee and Special 
Branches of the Police as essential. “In my view", he said, “tlie danger to tho 
Becuriiy of the tSiatc in India in luture and in the near future lu'S more in Cora- 
munisiD than in terrorism, more in subversive moveimuits extending beyond the 
bonndaiies of any one province than in movements manifeBtalions of which like 
those of terrorism, have hitherto appeared in the imiin in an> province alone. I 
would, therefore, wish to st'c explicit j)()Wcrs placed in the hands of the Viceroy 
not only to control provincial jtolicy and action l>ut also—thoiigh this is a matter 
touching control of police as a wliole, ciintrol to co-ordiiuite physical co-operation 
thronghoiu JJritish India of jirovincial police forces." 

Mr. Page also dealt, at length with reeomm(Midal inns regarding High Courts, 
stressing the necessity for cnsuiing lhai. courts in India in fuluru be freed from 
the adininislnitive control of Provincial (Tovernments, 

Viceroy A Speech 

d'he following is the text of JJis Excellency the Viceroy’s speech 

It is hardly ni'cessary to say that it is a very real pleasure to my wife and 
rayself to tind ourselves enjoying once again the hospitality of the members of the 
European Association, an organisation w'hi(*h had lic'cn in existeneo for many years 
and whose priiicipal duty and purpose is to guard and secure the varied interests 
and activities of many of my iellow-countrymcn who are chielly engaged in trade 
and bnsines.s in all parts ol India. I gratefully thank you for the warmth of your 
welcome to-night arid particmlarly thank you, Sir, for the delightful and most 
generous terms in which you have proposed the health of my wife and myself for 
acceptance of this distinguished company. 

Now under ordinary circumstances, on an occasion of this kind, I should not 
trouble you with any remark of a serious character, but the atmosphere is so 
charged with polities in these days and members of this Association are so keenly 
interested in the jHiiitical situation that I venture to ask you to allow mo to detain 
you for a few minutes in order that J may place before you my views ou the 
report of the Joint Goiuraittee on the Indian Gonstitutional Reforms, which has 
recertly been published and which is the result of the earnest deliberations of a 
very distinguished body cf my countrymen, with wide experience of public life» 
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many of (hem with praotical knowledge of adrninisfrafion in Jadia, but before 
doing BO lei. me express my gratitude to you, Sir, for havitig bo very frankly put 
before ub to-night the general views of your AHsociation on the report. I was very 
glad to hear your statement that, to use your own words, the scheme embodied in 
the Report is satisfactory, that the recommendations of the Report form a reason- 
able basis on which tf) franii; the Act which will give to India her new constitution, 
a constitution which will aidiieve a notable step towards the ultimate goal wdiich ift 
envisaged in the Preamble to the Act of 11)19, Responsihlc Oovernmeut of British 
India as an integral part of the British Empire. This, I assure yon, is a moat 
heartening and eneoiiraging statement to the (Jovenirnent of India and to His 
Majeatj’’s riovemment at Home. A"ou wen equally frank in tcHoig us that you 
were still very eritieal of tin; Report on certain matters which you have referred to 
and that you proposi'd at the piopcr time to press your views before Parliament, 

which of course you are ])erf(rtly justified in doing. 1 am sure you would agree 

that this is not the time or idaeii for me to follow you in a discussion on the 

points you liave raisi'd, for it might lead to, I am sure, a vtry friendly but at the 

same time a somewhat lengthy exeliangi; of views wlueh migiit liave found rather 
tedious by this disi ingnisiied company. No, Sir, my remarks Lo-night will refer 
little to the detailn, for I wish to expri'ss my general vu'ws on the mam proposals 
that the Rcfiort eon tains and how I eonsiler they will atlect all classes and condi- 
tions of people who live and woik in this country. 

“We arc approaching, I hope, the end of the prolonged discussions on the fiitiiro 
government of fndia anil altliongli much woik still remains to he done, His Majesty’s 
(rovernment are determined to do all that is in their power to ensure that there 
will be no undue delay in passing into law the Bill which W’ill shortly be laid 
before the J louse of ('oinmons, while I and my (iovernmeiit out hiTo in India will 
push on with all the measures w'hieh arc necessary preliminaries to the inaugura- 
tion of the new const itulion. A Bill of this magnitude and importance must, 
necessarily be subject to most careful and detailed consich-ration by Parliament and 
it is a matter of the greatest satisfaction that as the result of the recent debates in 
both LloiiiSes, a large majority of members accepted the advice of these British 
statesmen, who, after the close-vt consultation with representatives of public opinion 
in this country, have embodied llieir eomlusions in that historical document, the 
Report cf the Joint Parliamentary Committee. 

Extremj-: View's 

As is inevitiible in all political coiilrovcrsies, extreme views have been expressed. 
On the one hand wc have in India those who, paying little attention to history, 
app'-ar at times to be oblivious of the fact that it is, as a result of eo-operation bet- 
ween Britain and India, that India has arisen to the position which she now enjoys. 
They have advocated a severance with the past and have adopted the policy of 
c( mplete independence. In pursuit of that policy they have at times followed the 
most unconstitutional methods, but the methods of boycott, non-co-operation and 
civil disobedience have now been given up, 1 trust finally, and I welcome the return 
to the Central Legislature of the represcnlativcs of the Congress Party, who have 
been successful at the recent election, for, closiu’ association with the (Jovernment 
and with its problems and difficultu's will, I hope, make them realise that all of us, 
whatever our political views or whatever our position, are eipially eager for the 
advancement of this great country to its promised goal. 

At the other extreme there are those who, while not advocating any repudiation of 
the ideal set out in 1910 of the progressive realisation of Responsible Clovernmenfc 
in British India as an inti’gral part of the P^mpire, are apprehensive that progress is 
too rapid and that the advancement which is now proposed will not result in the 
good government of the country nor eondiieo to the strength and prosperity of the 
Itlmpire. Those who hold these views seem to have their eyes too much focussed 
oil the past and to overlook the developments of the last quarter of a century and 
the growth during that period of a great spirit of nationalism in India. 

Between these two extreme views it is my confident belief that a large majority 
of public opinion, both in this country and in my own, w'hile for different reasons 
they may not agree wuth these proposals in their entirety, are ready to support 
them in the belief that they are a fair, just and well-balanced effort to deal with the 
manifold difficulties and intricate questiouB that constitutional reforms in India 
necessarily involve. 
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Fedehation 

Many of you have no doubt Riudied Ihe Report with care or at least the 
admirable introduction to the detiided proposals which sums up the problem and 
pi VCR concis'cly the reasons undcrlyinp the n‘eommendalionH. S"ou will have seen 
that the Committee have steend the middle course. They have recopnised the 
dapper both of rashness and overcaulion and in the constitution which they have 
recommended have propouiuJed a scheme of evolutionary constitutional develop- 
ment, a scheme dcsipned both to work successfully in India as it is to-day and 
to contain in itself the seeds of further prowth. With this object in view they 
have stressed the need for flexibility so that opportunity may lie atlordcd for a 
natural process of evolution with a minimum of alteration of the constitutional 
franu' work. It will, J think, be aprecd that the eonstitiitional framework is 
sound. From these propo.^als will be fiamed a measure ^^hieh. for the first time, 
contains eoinjilele Autonomy in the Provinces, and a very larpe extension of the 
francliisc, both male and female, to what we have hitherto, and in the Cimtre, too, 
the administration under the Goverimr-General will bi'eome larpi'ly autonomous 
which, to my mind, is one of the most important iiroposals of them all, for, 
speakinp with soim' experience, 1 have lonp been convinced that the present system 
of bavinp a iion-otlieial majority with an irreniovabb' executive is a temptation to 
that majority to lie a])t to Ik' irresjionsible in their actions in the fvcpislative 
Assembly and is the wor-t ])()ssible traininp in Parliamentary life. Yes, and they 
• •out:., in for tlie first tunc the preat purfio.se of produeinp an All-India Federation, 
th^ jiOS'dliility of wdiieh was bronirht about by the fine pesturf' made by the 
lejiresenialives of the Princes at the first Round 'Table (lonferenee, an ideal which 
many of us have had for some years in our minds and uhich ue now trust may 
come to fruition. 

And here. Sir, J should like to say a very few words with repaid to the Princes, 
more particularly so. because eflorts have been made on moie tlian one occasion 
recently to misrepresent my attitude and to acen.'^c me and my jiolitical otVicers of 
endeavoiirinp to eoio’ce, bribe and inliniidato the Piinees into joimnt; the Federa- 
tion, 1 deny that flatly and absolutely and fiirtheimorc I am eerlain that every 
f-’nnee in India will endorse what. 1 s.»y. My attitude has been and will continue 
to be that J have advisi'd those Prinees who have soupht my advice' to enter into 
th(- po’eat federal Rcheme provide'd that their lepilimute asiiiralions arei met by the 
lirovisions of the Pill, for, 1 honestly and sineeiely be!i('v<‘, that their ('ut.ry will be 
not oidy to their own advantnpe. but for the bciulit of fudia as a whole. Advice 
however, is not coercion or intinudalion and whereas no ])’"es‘-nre has bei'ii bronpht 
in the past, so will no jnessnre be bionplit in the intuit' (iilier liy myself or by 

the officers of my IVilitical Department to coerce or iioiinalati; th(‘ Piinces with 

repaid to tlie important di'cision winch tb^y mimt shoitiv lake but I trust and 

hope that wlicn the bill is laid on the table of the House of Gommoiis they will 

find that their ))Osition will be adiijua'ily safepnaided and that tliey will therefore 
stand by the iiromises and assurances piven by their representatives at the first 
Round Table Oonfereiuc to be a willinp jxirtner in nu AlPJndia I'ederatiori. 

La tv AND Older 

“JLcre is one point of detail however to which I feci 1 must refer to-nipht. 
"Lon. members of the European Association in Renpal have naturally been specially 
int ('rested in tin; problem of law and older and in the lirovisions that have been 
made for dealmp with the menace of Icrrorism, which unfortunately still overhaups 
this Presidency. I trust you are s.ati-hed with the proposals put forward by the 
Committee. After a full eonsideratioii of ihe problem in all its aspects and of the 
0 ])inion and snppestioiis which your represcntative.s and others have ])ut forward, 
th('y htive introduced further sufepuards and their report has been criticised on 
this pround, but I sinem-ely hope tliat necessity for iisinp these safepuards will not 
arise. There are already most reassuriiip sipns that public opinion in Penpal is 
Hcttinp apainst the leriorist moveraeut and I trust that the first Ministers iu this 
Jhesideney will shoulder the responsibility which is put upon them and, with 
lire full support of the services of the Crown, will deal with this problem as 
efficiently as it has iiceii dealt with by the present Covernment of Benpal, but 
should my optimism be misplaced, should conditions be such as to render the use of 
these safepuards iiieviiabh', you may rest assured that they will bo broupht into 
effiect and that nothinp will be done which will cause conditions iu Bengal to 
cletcriorAtc. 
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The provifiion of safe^^uards has evoked more criiieism than any other 
part of the con'^tiliitional proposals and even thou^^h th(5 Committee have f!;ivcn 
what, to rny mind, are most eonvineinp; arp;uraenta in support of these proposals, 
they are often misrepresented and many critics tend to overlook that important 
passage in the Jteport in which the Committee point out that these safe^ 2 ;nards are 
not ordy not inconsistent with some form of Res])onsibie ( hivernment, but, in the 
present circumstances of India, it is no paradox to say that they are the necessary 
complenicnt to any form of it, without which it could have little or no hope of 
HiiceesR, but this does not mean that thiy will be in constant ise. As the (Jovernor- 
(icneial of Canada, many powiTS were entrusted to mi* wldeh T never had oc(‘asion 
to UR'’. If all ^^ries well — and I am optimistic eiiouah to lio])e that it will— there 
will be few occasions for usin^ them in this country fmt still they are there in re- 
Pcrve and if the ru’ed to hriiif^ Ih.ein into (tieet should uufot'l unately arise they will 
he ready to hand and will he used not uK'rely to prevent any (Uisis resulliMe; in 
ehaos or anarchy but to prevent any deterioration of the administrative machine 
which would facilitate such a ciisis. 


“An Immense Advance’’ 

I have lived and worked for many years in India and can remember well the 
cireiimsianees surrounding the diseussions on the I\I'):itavu-Cht liiisford Reforms 
seheme which took place nearly 17 years a;^o and can homstly siiy tliat, to my 
mind, the proposals contained in the Report are an immense advance towards Res- 
ponsible Covernrnent on the provisions eoniauied in tlnit mi'asiire. J don’t think 
that aiiymie will doubt my sincerity of pnrporse. Dnriiifj:; all the y('srs I have lived 
in this country my constant cllort has always been to niovu; India forward until she 
achieve her ^real desire to arrive at a complete jiosiiion of npial partnership within 
the lAnjnro with the olhir Dominions niHh'r the (’rown, for, I have always held 
that tin* nationals of ai<y country are fully just died in elaimint; that, they should 
have lh(' control of the administration of their own homelmd as soon as they are 
ready to undertake the full responsihildy, I would u'^k my Jiidian fiieiids to _ re- 
meml)(’r a fact that wo all too often foreC that there have l)c(n sudden K'volntion- 
ary chanpms in tin; administiatioii in recent years in \aiions countries, both in the 
Hist and th(' ^Vest, wldeh have hronj^ht about conditions which cause LO’avc anxiety 
ar.d coiisi.fpieiit economic dcjircssion amon^ all countru’s in the w'orld and that 
there is i.ow more stability in the countries of the Itritish Empire than can ^’;cncraUy 
be found ('Isi.'W'herc and with the recollection of these facts, I would ask them a{i:nin 
if it is not wiser to movi; steadily with our ultimate fioal ahvays in view rather 
tiuin risk any disaster in our desire to move forwuird too fast. There arc some, 1 
know well, who are anxious to throw oil' at once all outside control and wish to 

ariivc at a pohdion of indepeiidenee without any delay, With some knowlcdji:e of 

this country I am sure they are entirely wroii*; and 1 am perfectly eonhdenl 
that the preat majority of all classes of onr people would entirely endorse ray 
Coinion. 

iBlllTISH CONNE(TION MMTTT INDIA 

Let me further say what 1 have always felt very slronfrly that durinp^ the lonfij 
years of close association w(', Rrilish, have shari'd with Indians the pTcat trust 
and rc'spoiisihility for the care and well-bein*!; of the various and diverse human 
elements in this land. We are not t^oin^ to hand over that res])onBibilily until we 
can safely do so, until indeed, onr Indian fellow citizens are ready to take the full 
responsibility for the administration of their country and 1 ask ; Is that not a 

reasonable view and one that is in the best inleresls of every citizen in this 

country ? Is it not true to say that when first our two races became associated 
over iOO years ajro, India was in a condition of turmoil and unrest and may I 
not claim that this close association has brought to India safety from foreip:n 
afi:f^res8iori Has it not larp^ely saved India from the horrors of plague and 
famine ? Have we not secured fair administration throughout the eoniiLry and the 
development of transport by road, rail and air which has proved an immense 
benefit to our people and which has opened up the ])OSHibility of establishing many 
great commercial and industrial concerns, which have brought increaHiiig prosperity 
and employment in their train ? May I not claim too that this has come about 
in the past years largely owing to the brains and expert knowledge of thousands 
of my countrymen who have for long years given devoted service to this country 
during the best years of their lives and if this association has been of benefit to 
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India, has not a further benefit been aecured by the fact that she has become and 
is becoming; an iiicreasinpjly impoitant partner in the destinies of a p:reat Empire 
which is the most stable part of the civilised world at the present times ? 

When a report deals with a problem of the p:rcateat mafrnitnde, with a problem 
which has been under discussion for years and on which all shades of opinion have 
put forward their views, it must inevitably happen that there are many points of 
detail on which many of us do not see eye to eye with the Committee, There is 
still opportunity for those who object to some of the proposals to press for modi- 
fication on points of detail, but we must take the Report ns a whole and the (jues- 
fion which we in India have to decide is what attitude should be adopted by those 
in this country who arc anxious for its political advancement. 

Two Alieunatives 

Two altornativcfl seem to me to present IhemBclves. The first is to accept the 
Report as layiiifi; down broadly the ri^ht lines of advance, Provincial Autonomy, 
an All-India Federation, and a considerable measure of Responsibdily at the Centre. 
'I’he second aliernative is a flat and sterile rejection of the sciieme, an attitude 
which connotes eontiiiuin^ for an indefinite period under the exiblinp constitution. 
We Btand at the jiartin^^ of the way. The process of le^dslalion is about to com- 
mence. The question which Jndia has to deride is which of these two courses is 
»‘jure likely to hold the cause of Jndia’s freedom in ]*arliament. To my mind there 
can be but or.e answer and so J ur^m all those who are iiileiestid in reforms to 
woik tiiis Jlill when it ])H8seH through rarliament. We may not get all we wish, 
for. VVe may not feel satisfied with all its contents but 1 am* ceitam that if wc 
work it with sincerity and purpose wc shall find that it is a great advance, a big 
step forward towards complete respousibility lor Indians in India. 



The Landholders* Conferences 


THE AGRA ZAMINDARS’ CONFERENCE 

A conference of the zemindars of the province of Ap:ra was held at Allahabad 
in the Marria Hall of the Agra Province Zamindars’ Association, on the 5th. 
August 1934, to form a party of Zemindars, whose function will be to devise 
measures to safeguard the interests of the zemindar coraraiiuity in particular. 

The third confercnco of the zemindars of the Agra province held at Aligarh 
recently had decided to form such a party and to draw up a scheme of the pro- 
posed party and had appointed a sub-committee, which drew up the aims and 
objects of the party and drafted a tentative constitution. The conference held 
to-day was convened to confirm the decisions of the sub-committee. 

About 2o0 Zemindars were invited of whom over 150 were present. The invita- 
tions were not confined to the members of the Agra Province Zemindars’ Associa- 
tion but many who were not members of the association were also invited. 

Nawab of Chhatari's Inaugural Speech 

Naivab Sir Muhammad Ahmad Said Khan of Chhatari (who was the president 
of the third conference of the Agra Province Zemindars held recently at Aligarh 
and the chairman of the sub-committee of that conference appointed to draw up 
a scheme of the proposed parly) inaugurated the conference. Jn tho course of 
his inaugural speech the Nawab said that it was not Tntendod to confine 
the memberabip of the party to the Zemindars only. As far as the question of 
improving the condition of the people of India was concerned the party’s aim 
would be neither to lag behind nor go ahead of any other party. But the reason 
why a separate parly was being formed was that tho parliamentary system of 
government was impossible unless there were various parties in tho country, 
in England, for instance, there were the Labour. Liberal aud other parlies and at 
the same time it could not be said of any of them that they had not the interest 
of legitimate possessions. 

He, however, made it clear that one of the basic principles of the new party 
would be respect for the right of private propietorship. Tho party would try to 
devise means to solve tho economic difiicultics without depriving persons of their 
legilimato possessions. 

iSo far as the question of tho communal problem and of finding ways to im- 
]^fovc the condition of the masses was concerned, their party would be as keen to 
solve them as any other party. Except the Oongress, which had in its folds mem- 
bers of all the communities, the proposed new party, the Nawab declared, would 
bo the only other party, which would include members of tho communities. It 
would not be a coraniunal party aud it would bo the sincere endeavour of the 
party to solve the most ticklish communal question. 

In conclusion, the Nawab of Chhatari warned the conference that they should 
not work the party in such a manner as to give an impression to the public at 
large that its activities retarded or hindered the progress of the country. 

Nawab Sir Muhammad Muzammilullah Khan, who was also the president of 
the Agra Province Zemindars’ Association, was next voted to preside over the 
conference. 

Nawab Sir Muhammad Yusuf 

Natvab Sir Muhamynad Yusuf (Minister) supporting the proposal that Nawab 
Sir Muhammad Muzammilullah Khan should preside said that if the zemindars 
wanted to lead a respectable life it was time now that they made an effort to or- 
ganize themselves. He urged they should unite and support at the coming elections 
Only those candidates who agreed with their views and they should not say that 
because certain candidates set up by tho Congress or any other party happened 
to be their close friends there they would vote for them aud not for their party 
candidates. 
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THE LANDHOLDERS' CONFERENCE 

Nawab of Bhikampur’s Presidential Address 

Nairah Sir Muhammad MuzaynmilidlaJt Khafi of Lhikampur then took the chair 
and in the course of a brief presidential npcech appealed to the zemindars for unity. 
The present condition of the zemindars, he pointed out, was deplorable. If any 
zemindar was arrested for non-payment of revenue or was involved in a case, 
brother zemindars did not care in the least for him. 

d'he president also rep;ret[ed to fnid that nobody had at present any sympathy 
with the zemindars, nor even the newspapers, although zemindars belon/^ed to a 
class, to whom mainly many public institutions owed their existence. He had, 
however, no complaint to make against anybody. The zamindars themselves were 
responsible for their present plight lii the past they were held in high esteem but 
now they hail no voice even in the Ooiineils, The j)re8ident asserted that they 
should in future send such persons to the legislatures who would be zemindar 
first, anything else afterwards. 

Aims of National Agrioltlturist Party 

Major Ravjjf S'oujh next road to the conference the aims and objects of the 
party to be called the ‘National Agriculturist party, wdiich has been finally discussed 
and jmssf'd at Naim Tal on .June 17 last liy the Aligarh conference sub-couirniMee. 
The «ouference accorded its apjuoval to the aims and objects, the jiresideiit adding 
lhai these worlil form a sort of manifesto of the zemindar party and the zemindars 
would go to the Councils with those objects. They are as follows 

(lO To doMse means for the peace, prosperity and good government of the 
■ountrv ; 'h) to adojit all constitutional means in order to obtain seU-giiverninent. 
m India ; (e) to create h('alihy public opinion ; (d) to jirotect and advance by all 
constiiutional means the interest of the people geiK'rally and of the agricultural 
Iiopiilat-joii pailicularly in these jiroviiices ; (e) to helj) and advance the political, 
Bociul, ( dueaiional and economics uplift of the province; (f) to create better and 
friendly ri'laiioiis between the various classes and communiiies of the jiroviiiee ; 
(g) to encourage iiiduslries of the country genemlly and cottage; and agricultural 
iiiduHtricfl particularly ; (hi to encourage the establishment ol co-operative eri'dit 
societies and land morigage; banks, and to take Rtejis to reduce the heavy burden 
of taxation ; (i) to help and improve medical and public health facilities gcni'i’ally 
and in the rural areas jiarticularly : (j) to regulate exchange policy in the interest 
of the country ; (k) to reduce ( xiienditure and eflccl substantial economy in every 
Irranch of the (lOveTiimeiit. administraliem. 

After the conference had accepted the aims and objects laid down by the com- 
mittee, Pandit Raj Nath Kun:'rn, who had also bemi united to the coaferenee, 
sought permission to speak on tlie aims and obj<ctH. d’he jirt's’.dent informed him 
that, (he conference had already continued the aims and objects jihu-ed before, it 
but Mr. Kunzru was allowed to s])c«k. 

Mr. Kunzru began with the remark that they were forming a /emindurs’ parly 
today'. 

Raicah of Chhatari : it is not a zemindars' party but of those who subscribe to 
our views. 

Mr. Knnzrn : A party specially of the zemindars and of those who agreed with 
this new political jiarty. 

President: J)o not say repeatedly ‘political. It is an ngricultnrists’ parly. 

Mr. Kufhiru continuing said that tlic ni;w political party, as the Nawab of Chhatari 
had indicated, would be to devise means for the hctteniieiit of economic conditions. 
Jt will also deal with some jiolitical matters as was evident from the list of aims 
and objects. In the past most of the zemindars did not take part in politics but 
BubrnitU'd to what the Government desired. 

President ; We will now take part in jrolities. 

Continuing the speaker said that whether the political principles of the new 
party were correct or not was a different matter but the formation of a party by 
the zemindars at the present juncture has caused an irnpresBiori that it was a party 
of vested interests and was being formed to protect the zemindars’ interests and 
not for the benefit of the country. 

President are forming the party with both the objects, to protect our 

interests and also for the country’s benefit. 

Mr. K'unxru said that if ilie object of the party was only to protect the zemin- 
dars’ interests without regard to the interests of lire people in general, tho forma- 
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tinn of ciiich a parly woiiUJ l)r n;;, <]' riic'on upon the zemindars. There were 
other polities! parties also and th z 'm n.lais »'>jM j.rove by workirifij in conjunc- 
tion with tlKMu that th(’y wanod i i);» ^vc th' r conditioiiH and also of the people 
in general. He realised that «h ■ was im / Mslenee a jaditical party which did 
not Ff'spcct the ri)j,ht of private or e ■' v. M .S i '!!:i (iaiidhi had issued a Btatcment 
clcariii}!; the ])ositioti of th • ( o. _■ -s in \h r<‘speet. To the speaker Mahatma 

Gandhi’s statement on thf sub; ' t (i I n))ie ir !•» be satisfactory tint Mr. Eunzru 
asserted, he did not eonsidt-r a ;y ■ s- 'v I tn Ini'; a separate polilieal ]mrty. The 
result of havin^^ a separate piti (le.d p oiy uoiiid t )0 in the best interests of the 
zemindars. 

Katvahzad n Liufjdt All J'lh v, ' ju-^iJent of the Le{i;islative Council) 

replying to Mr. Kiinzrii enipha z ; in.- Ue‘ limy which was laine: formed was 
not one of Zi'iuindars bill id ni''\ n' a- ^ \vi. * 1 rnn d 00 per cent of the jiopiila- 
tion of the province. i . 1 e . -■ — d the doors of ilie party mernber- 

Bhi|) to non'a/;i limit ni w, Is for v,:i " ■ . ■ i u . h the objects of this ])arty could 
join it. He realizi'd that, b" f s in- < > ' , deif exisied other ])oIilieal parties 

but the ofijeel iu lormo'e; a o. 'v ,t * i-'pa-ae pooiieal party was to have a party 
which should be allOi;etiier fiv ■ • o. '■'m;) mal warfare as it was not advisable 

to mix up communal nia'Or', v\ h p' ii. •*. So tar as political jiiatters were con- 
cerned llieie shuiikl be nnoy : n; ’ _ a i ( '>ninuinities. it was true that such a 
party should have been imm- i oi 1 u(. 1 ’le y laded to do so then, there was no 

reason why they sle-uld m.r vn“ Dp and t>rm one now. He asserti'd that if 

the agriculturists d d not e > v> h o i . " ey liny would snlfcr an irrejmrable loss. 
Nuwiibzada Lunjal .Mi Kle.n th. lo:';; tne in vv party would be the best political party 
as it would embrace in its I' l- s a I <‘o'nmunii ies and sections, rich and poor. 

Klia7i Ijaluidur Oholdar lAhinait Khun thouyjit that Mr. Kunzrii’s objection to 
the formation of a new p. lOti 1 paiiy was belated. Mr. ICunzrii was present at 
iiie Aligarh C tm tnee. He s.i 1 ilmt iter.' had been iio jiarty which supported the 
interests of the zemiednrs and fm that r<asoii some of the zemindais had been 
looking to the Guvei iinient for lie' picicetion of their rights. The position had 
undergoiu' a change now and w w;;«, iln refoo', necessary to have a separate party. 

Mr. Kun ru wointc'd lo i )> y to il •' points raised in respect of hia speech but 
the pTcsident did not alli-w !iim to sp 'nk aeain. 

it having been decided to l.uni a pnly and the aims and objects of it having 
been confirmed, ijiie.'-iion avi',-." :i.s !■> what s'ep.s should be taken to curry on the 
work of the new party. No d. fin t * s lieine apjx'urcd lo have been pu'pared before- 
hand for the eonsideraln n ol <li- eonh-ienee as NaW'ab Sir Muhammad Yusuf and 
some others suggesied ihe I uina ion of a ]>rovisu)nal executive hoard while the 
)U'esi(leut remarked that tli*' h 'oid wmi'd not b(' proviHioual. As ihere appeared to 
!)/■ Hiuiie misnndi r^randlng on ih* ‘■'uW|.*. (, tin* conferenee resolved, on the motion of 

the Raja of Tuora to lorm a s'lliji 'is eomniiilee ol IP inembers to diaft ^iroposals 

about the constitution ol ihe pany. Tlie conlercnco was adjourned at 1 p. m. for 
an hour lo enable the subj -.'ts committee to frame proposals. 

Ki-PcriON.s 

The Conference rea«‘-;embled Hiorily after 2 p m. and accepted the proposals 
of the subjecis ciimmiileie w h i jaul lo the constitutiou of the party with 
slight modilieai ions and elecitd olliee-bearii» of the central board. The fellowing 
is the result of elections : — 

Frasidoit, Nawab Sir Muhammad Miiz.inim lullah Khan ; rice jo'csidcmts, Nawab 
bir Muhammad Yusul, Nawal* of C'hhalari, Raja of I'adranna, Raja of Tomkohi, 
Raja of Badhawar, Maharaiknmar of Vizianimram, Nawab of Baghpet, Sir Jawala 
Frasad t^rivastava, Raja of i'diblot and R ij*^ or Katcra ; General Recr§tary, Cnpt. 
Kaja Durga Narayan .'^inpli of Tirwu ; joint secretaries, Rai Bahadur Rai Indra 
Narain and Khan Bahadur Obiudnr Rehman ; treasurer, Nawabzada Liaqat Ali 
Khan ; honor anj assistant sen ctnrij, Lala Tlursraj Hwarnp, 'J'h*‘re will also be a 
paid assistant secretary, who will he appointed after the post is advertised. 

The Conferenee wanted lo have Nawabzada Lunjat All Khan as one of the joint 
secretaries but despite repeated appeals the Nawabzada deelimd to accept the 
office as ho felt that ht^ would not be able to curry on the duties of a joins secre- 
tary to his satisfaction if there were two joint secntarie.s. The conference desired to 
have Major Ranjit Singh as an honorary assistant secretary but the Major expressed 
his inability to accept the office. 

48 
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The above will be the olFjce-bearcrB of the central board of the party. The racm- 
bcrn of tlu' central board will be the re^ireKentativeR of the naHOciations to be formed 
in every diatrict an brniieheH of the National Af!;rieullnristB’ party. Till the asaocia- 
lions ar(' furtned and ri })reaenl,ativ('a for the central body are aelected by them the 
central board conaiat of thoac prcaent at the confiTcnco and thoao who had been 
invited to the conferenci' but wire unable to attend it. The preaent central board 
will be diBBolved when at least diatiicta have formed aaaociations and Bent re- 

preacntatives. The dialrictH have l»cen ^oven a year’a time for that work. 

There was a dispute at ilie sul)jecta committee rue(tin^ on the qiieation of the 
qualilicationa of peisona entitled to join the parij’a associationa. Evcdually it was 
agreed to throw open the nn'inbershij* oi the di.slriet associationa to those entitled 
to be enrolled ns voteis ior th(' J ji'pislai i\ (‘ ('oiineil eleetiona. The inemberahip fee 
will be R('. b annually. Tut there will be no aepnrati' h'e for the membership of 
the eential botly, which would cany on its woik by direct aubaeriplions and con- 
tributions from thediHtnct assoeiations. TIutc was a ])ro]K}Hal tliat the fee for a tenant 
dcHirinp; to l)e( ()me a int mber ol the association should be only 8 annas annually 
but the j)rop(»aai was not pressed. 

3 he confi reiice also formed an exeeutive committee of 72 members, two persouB 
huvinp been selected from each district. 


THE MADRAS LANDHOLDERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Tim fclIowiiiL" is the report of the proceedinp^a of an ordinary ^^eneral body meetiiif^ 
ol the Madias LandhoUb i s’ Assoeial i()ti held in Madraa on the 2nd, December 1934 
WTtli tile Mdharaja of Venial a ( i u i, JTesideiit in the chair. 

‘The Ki'])OiL of the Joint Tai lianu'iitary Committee' on Indian Constitutional Re- 
forms IS now bdoie us. You are aware that as members of the Asaociat ion we are 
not diKctly eoncerned wiili the lar|j:rr political issuca raised by the JUqa>rt, for 
Article 3 of the Association reads : ‘^'Jbe Association sliali avoid all ]>olitieaI ques- 
tions (xc(pi, such as immediati ly eoiieern /amiiidari iiiti-nst.” Jhit 1 cannot ri'- 
fiaiii tiom expressing my Ojiinion, with wliieh 1 hope }on all eoiieur, that the 
Report eoiitemplates a larpo' measnri' of advanei' in tlii' ('stublishnient ot self-p^overn- 
meiil in oiir land. I may at ilu' same time express my earnest recjiust to the Clo- 
veriinieiit both in Enulaiid and India ihat tiny should do all that Iks in thi'ir 
power to 0 ake the Rcfoims that would (‘merpo* fiom the Pariiamcnl sucli as would 
satisly lilt liLMliiiiale and leasonuble asjiirations ol ihe eountry and sin h as would 
secure lo liulia a status (cjiial to that ol the oiher niembirs ol the Rniish Empire 
w .thin a I’l asoiiaole j)i i lod. 

As lot tin se i < ctun me dat ions contained in the lb. ]H)rt which immediately con- 
cern ibe laiidhi Ttrs ot tins Trovinee, I sinmld pive plaei' of promiiK'iice to the re*- 
eomim iubii ion nlahnj; lo oui apt tod reju'esi nlat ion. Jn pata^raph 121 of the Re- 
poii, wiiil' t I ecoiii iiK iidin fi llie retention of the n |)reHenlal ion at the ])resent level 
ihe ( 'oni 111 It I ec do not accede to onr lupiest fvir an inereased n'presental ion in the 

luini’L eouiK ils ^^llleh would be more liuin double the size of the jireseut couiicila. 

'J'b(' ddlieult'.es attendant upon tin* re-openinp; of lh(' Communal Award could be no 
po’ound ior dipuvinp^ us in jaipeluiiy of our claim if it is just and reasonable ou 
other txreunds. 'J'iie Ctommittee assi^iiH no reasons why they i(’p;ard b seats for the 
lundbold(‘rs out ol a total of 215 as adequate lepn sentation. It is inade quate when 

loeiked at fuiin the point of Mew of the slake we have in the country, our contribu- 

tions lo the leocnue of the b^tale and our value- as a steadying element in the cons- 
titution. it IS also madeepiatc whe-ii considered in comparison with special reprcscii- 
tatmn afleiided to e ther iiiit rests from the point of view of their re lative importance. 
It IS, there foie, ll(c( s^aly for us to urge once again that our rejire senlutiou should 
be maintained in the same pioportion to the number of elected seels as it is 
at present. 

The next ree oinmendatiou of importanee is the recommendation regarding the 
I’ermaiunt .Seuhment. In para .372 of the Rep'ort the Committee recommends 
“ihe CoveriKU- should be insi meted to reserve for the signification of His Majesty’s 
pleasLin' any Ihli pnsstd by the legislature which would alter the character of the 
Termaiieut hetth iiu nl.” It is for the first lime that we find recognition at the 
hands of the auihoriiies of our couBtantly-urged etaim for recognising the sanctity of 
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(he Permancn(. Settlement. We are, therefore, deeply jiratefiil to the Commitlee. It 
is pjratifyiiif]^ to notice iluit the Committee ree.o^nises th it any violation of the l^^rma- 
nent Settlement retriihitionH will have a nwoluiionary etreet economically. But the re- 
coramendation tails far short of our claim. The Report does not accept tin' conlention 
that the Permanent ScUlcment rc'^iilatious cannot lx; altered hy the Indian lep;i8la- 
turo 80 art to afTcct solemn cnf 2 :a^ementK enti'rcd inlo under l,he rc^^ulations by Ihe 
Goveriurn'nt of the day with the landhoIdiTS, en}i:a;j:cmen(B whi'di we conlend were 
binding on (he I'aist India Company and hence Inndiiif:: on the Secretary of State. 
The Report says ; “We do not dispute the fact that the declaration a‘' to the permanence 
of the Hell leiiieiit could not have hec'U departed from by tlu' r.nlish (lovernment ho lonf^ 
as that (f( venimcnt was in (‘tl'ec'tive control of land revenue Ihit we coulil not refrard 
this faf L as invoIvm<j: the conclusion that it must be jilaccd beyond tin’ !cp:al compe- 
tence ot an Indian ministiy t.) alter the enactments which cnaclinenls 

di'spite thi' p’’omirt('rt of pennanenee which they contain are legally subject (liki' any 

other fiulian enact ment) to repeal as altf'ration.’’ 

The view of the R'fiort that the Itrinsh Government could not alter tin' Per- 
mammt Selllement but that Ihe local lc;^islafure which (b'rivc tlno'’ power from the 
l^ritibh (iovernment could niter it, cannot bo accepted as lecally correct, 
it should he outside llie eompetenee of tin' local Iep,islature to, in any way, alter, 
vary or moiiify the ixamanenl settlement rc'.:ul,itions. [tesidcs our speeilic. point, is 
that the balanc' of the ineome in the hands of the laiuUn'ldrV after ])ayinc; the 
pcisheiirth as per the pi'mianent settlement enf:a;j:cmcntrt uiust under no i»rettxt 
be ^ 2 ;ot at by the Slate thruu'rh any scheme of taxation. 

That our fears are not merely imaciiMary is borne out as yon are aware by a 

rcc"nt i'rivy Gouacil decision and by the recent aticmpt which the Madras (-rov- 

eriimeiit made to make the ineome of landholders from forests situated in estates 
liable ‘o income tax, d'liendorc wc should nr^i' the ^ivine: of a constitutional fjiiar- 
anb'e cinbod yiiiji; the in violaoilily of the IVnnamnt Settlement and a guarantee that 
iindf'r no < ircumsiancf H would the ineomi' from permanently siUth’d or temporary 
setlb'd estates be Hiitijecied to texaiion liy lutnr<', Iccislalion Apart form ur^inp; our 
li'^oil case, wc have ada'ady submittMl to the (ounniiitce very co.e;ent reasons as to 
how such a procedure would be unjust and im ([uitable. 

'I'he m x; |C)iut ti which 1 wihh to draw yoin attention is the ijualification for 
the landhohb'rs' special seats. Tim J'^ranchiNi' tVonrniliee in its neominen lations 
leaves wirhoui fixing di linitely the (pi:di)i(‘at ion lor Ihe land-holders’ Beat, merely 
menlioiiih^^ that ihe details hlionld be fixed at the tune of the dclimilalion of the 
constitueiK’ies, Tiicre is a in'ei'ssiiy now to dearly lay down firstly that the land- 
holddrt' eons) It iieney should conlaiii as electors only tho‘'e that are alleeled by Ihe 
Permanent Settlem -nt and tlie Rstalo Land Act. Secondly, lliat the qnabfieation 
should he mainlaiind at the same level as it is now so that tlierc may be real 
leprcHciitation cd the class, 

A'cai arc aware liiat we had been a<^itatin!i: for the establishment of a Second 
(Chamber in our Provmc*', In jiara 117, tin- (toinmitlcc recominnid a Second Cham- 
ber ior Illadras, amonc otlicr f) major piovinci's in India. We sliouki, thendore, 
welcome the reeoininemlaiion. I Iiave no doniit that a Si'cond Chamber w’ould 
facilitate and ensure the smooth woikinp; of Provincial Anionomy to be set up 
uinb'r the future const it iition. Also it would be a t-ouree for si'ltinc; up healthy 
couvenlions ; for aetiii},:; as it would as a eln'ck on haHly and ill-eonsidereil leposla- 
tion, the Second tdiiunber would reduei' to a minimum the m eessity for the 
exercise of special powers vested in II. E. the (foveruor. One point about the 
Second Chamber, 1 wish to stress, namely, the nceessily for a hii,th franchise based 
upon a hicjh property cpialdieation. I am glad to notice the n-eommendatiori 
contemplates such a franchise. Wo had not pleaded for special rcprcHcntalion in 
the Second Chamber in the Provinces, but 1 observe in para 122 the (Committee 
recommend “it is proi)oscd to include a certain number of seats to be filled by 
nomination by the Governor at his discretion and accordingly available for the 
purpose of redressing any possible inequality or to secure some representation, to 
women in the Upper Houses.’- We can justly claim that the Governor should be 
instructed to include the landholders among those to be nominated by him at his 
discretion. 

In conclusion I eiiggest we appoint a Committee to prepare and submit a 
memorandum, after going in detail into the various questions atfwting the landhoP 
ders’ interests raised by the Report, 
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It is to be carneHlIy bni)e(l Ihnl the sulhenlics wonicl pivo their careful and 
Bympathetic conbideration lo our jii-; and itgi inatu demands. 

Resolutions 

The following]; roRolulionB were Ih-'ii nn;!iii:..<in,‘ly inssod : — 

“This meeting resolves that ji <.o,s une: of (lie memberfl named below 

be constituted to prej)arc and hiit)iii;i a ?l. >; .idiini (o the authorities coneerned 

on the subjects of the S[)c<i;il ounUfoldeis, the Pifananent Settle- 
ment and ths iSeeond tdiamb. ts in ihr 1 ^ ’ loi ilic lines iiidicalfd in the ITcsi- 

denl’s speech. Lt-Col. tlie I\Iahai;da ■ ! K.e 1 t uul At.iead. M. L. (b, Kaja Sir 
Vasudeva Kaja of Kolleny;ode and the K.iiiiaia liiji of Venkala;::iri and the Hono- 
rary ^Secretary'’. 

The meeting" also adopted a re ..>l!il ion > eri';r o nlaiipfj; Kaja iSir Vasudeva Raja of 
of Kollcn^^odi’ on his election oie - o'v-- AiSfoiildy l)y the landholders of 

Madras riesidency. Alter 1 1 .msai i iml: s one ol oilier business, the meeting came 
to a close with a vote of thanks to ihe thioi. 


The All Bengal Landholders’ Conference 

The ficeond seRRion of Ihi' AlJ-flengal L imlboldei’s' (Vin/erf’nec was held on the 23rd. 
Dfcpniber 1934, in the hall of J'r ■ i !) 1 ml ;tn Aiss .( jahon, ( 'nleni ta under the I'P hulency 
of M.iharajfidhiiai Kahadur of hooiianyi ulno ainone^l othi rs Sir 15. Jv. Mitter, 
Sir B, P. Singh Roy, Rutnar 1). ' adia Ld Kbuii, Ruiuur ( iatigananda Soiha of 
Srinagar, Mahara] Kumar I' lay ('Uaiid M.deoab (tl Ituiduan, Mahaiaija of (.'Ohsim- 
bazar. Raja Bahadur of Nashipur, Kumar 11. K. Mittf r and Mr. T. T. (ibosb. 

DaUIUIANOA MA!IAKA,IA’m SjMAAJf 

Maharajadhiraj Bahadur <>( Turhhau/u M-.d that in ri gaul to the Joint Parlia- 
mentary Cornmittef' report liny t-lnaild « .‘Jici fOlcw (h-no.lAcK to h<‘ sAM pI away by 
the political tornado that wa^- r;)g i,g run d Hem m h' iplehAy lake sheller under 
the ])rotecting wings of the ( iov^ i m r-^ <;r ( h)\ < i itoi -( h tu i at who were gcung lo get 
ppeeial responsibility and adcfjna'e puwtis to eal'/naid ihe ivgitjunde interest of 
the minorities. 

It was quite natural f(tr lln m to appnlu'ml that, tin' CimgrehS party dominated 
in the fuluie legihlatuies <d th.e (oinoj). IrgAalmns weic h umd lo he introduced 
which would directly or indiieeliy mak > st iajus inioaels on llie rights and privilegcfl 
(hat the zemindars enjoyed undei ili*' Peimancnt Siltiunent. 

ife did not n ally know Inov lar the s,il' guards ueommeiidi d by the Committee 
would he efl'eeted lor tinur joirpo'^es and how many ot'-asions they AAOUkl have of 
coming into conflict with a hosiiic majerily in the kgialalure for the preservation 
of their interest. 

RESOLUTIONS— BiuaiisTiK.i in the Constituiion 

Baja Bahadur of Ka^hijmr moved and Bai Bahadur K. C. Bancrjvr and Mr. 
Ratish Roy Chovvdhury seconded and suppijited the first resolution which ran as 
follows : — 

‘That this Conference of the landholders of Bengal considers the scheme as 
outlined in the Report of the Joint Ck>ninnnie on Indian Constitutional Reforms 
as an advance towards n'sponsiiilc Government hut nevertheless recognises that the 
constitutional framt'-work suilcrs from inheient, weaknesses and vital imperfections. 
The uncertainty of the Federation with which the idea of responsibility at the 
Centre is bound up, the absence of provision for automatic extension of responsible 
Government on the ideals of ifominions. the superior authority of the security 
services, the limited form of transfer of Ijiw and Order in the provinces are some 
of the blemishes on the Constitution, which need be removed for making th« 
reforms acceptable to the Indian people. 
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“The Conferrneo, while wiirmly flpprce'alinc that (he nanefity of Regulalion I of 

1703 has been (Inly ncknowlcd^red in iln- Ibpo-t, rc-<jv'(‘t fully ur^cs on the GoT’ern- 
nu'nt llmt the ( loiiatitiil ion Act t^hoiilrJ prov r].- iii nncqiiii'Oi'Hi biripna^i^ that it 
would not !)(' wilhin the compf'toivc of the Iiui 'tn L ^ibhiture to alter or repeal or 
indirectly atrec! the Raid enact mi nt. 

“This (Conference is disappoinh'd at the siiLT^sicfl imposition of tax on apricnl- 
(nral inronie and of (ie.i'h duty which a‘''^und!y run coniiier to the sofe- 

/;Miard pruvidetl in the matter of the PcrinKrii nf S''itlemcnt hesidf s ]4rcjii(lie;al) v 
alleclin;^; the interests of the a^o’icnlnn sn. 'I'tic (Vmf. renee al-o jccls ds'^ ' oeo ntf'd 
at the in:»de(|iia(‘y of repri'Sf'ntal ion eiantcd lo i Uc lindholdeiM in the lee^ 'inn-s, 
central j nd provincial, a matter vih eh ih** !;oal!i(dders [iressed upon the Govein- 
imnt Avoh all the emphasis that they ‘ornmand. 

“This Conference ^Tavely appreln i'<is that tie' chance of smooth working of the 
( oiislituMon in Hen^eal may be wrecker on ihf* rocks of the Communal Awaid and 
the Poona i'aci, vvhieh rnuneiatf' und* rmwrat ic joiecj.lcs and ae^ainst. all canons 
ot justice and fair ])lay and re^|)-«'t tnlly nic:--s upon IPs Majesty’s Government 
for amf'iidiiit; ' the Award ' on the lines suprested by the Ut,. Jloe'blc the Marquess 
of Zetland in the Joint Coninuttee.” 

Mr. T. C. (t\is!ira)ni moved an nmendni' 'it to the (ffecl that the scheme as out- 
lined in the leport was considered nn-'i’i‘-f ictory and iri;id( qiiafe and that th(3 
proposed constitutional framework ouinc: to (be itdoTent we'kne^s and vital imper- 
fe^ Pons was likely lo break down. The ane mlnmid sonpht to dilcte the sentence 
in the resolution exfU'essini; disappooii m-iit and drawing ihf' poiiit"d attention of 
the Government to th(' iiiadeqiiui-y of icju'cseni.ition pjrankd to the landlords in the 
central and jirovineial li pislatnres, 

(Speakinp'' on his amendment, Air. (foswami sahl that /h(' rcfiort was an advance 
towards ’'csponsible p^overnnienl , Whde a eonserv.'itivf' body like the A )l'ijenc;,'i! Land- 
holdf es’ (_]iiiife!( nee nni'lil, luit be downright, in tticir (xpressmn, at the same time an 
expres^i in liki' the one in Tu’ re^filntioii wonM mn^l. prejudicially afl'cet, the aelivities 
of (he political fiartes, not merely tin' G'Hiimc^s, (or he thonpht that an expression 
from a ( toiifcTeiicc like that, w mid Ix' fpi m d in Ivi^Ia id when ii, would snit th('ir 
piirpnsr tf) do HO So that it was wis<> mid practical not to c<»nitait ihcmseives with 
a d('(i nil ei.ess of (Xpicssion (fiat, the proposed schemt' was an advatmi' towards 
responsible Govei iiincnt. Personally Iv* b''lievtd that it was deliberately 
relroprade. ft was (\ident from the sp*’eehes of spiakers at tln^ eonferenee 
Iheludinic lliat of Maliar aj.idhiraj Pahadiir of Darhiianpa and Mr. rarrorc that the 
,e 'heme was niisat/sfaetory. If (hey (honrdit it (o he so why they sho nld not 
K'lv so. In the proposed seheme they would be piven respon.sibdity w'lihoiit powers. 

3 hey would be responsible for (*verythinp wron^ but would not be in power. The 
amembnent which Mr. Goswami hail diafo'd did not prcelmh' them from Avorking 
'h(' Tcforms or woikinp undi'V it, Om' thlncr he was certain that tins sehctiie should 
not be allowed to po in the constitution without jirotest from eviwy quarter. 

P Terrine- lo more represent »( ion of landholders Mr. (toswami said that it did 
nrji, (((ok very well to demand special repi'esentat ion when the /('miiidars claimed to 
be the natural leaders of the people. S» lonjx as there were special constiluencies 
then^ ouqht to be s])eeial representation for zemindars but asking!; for more scats 
throiiirh special repri'sentat ions was something unreasonable and untenable. He had 
itmorporatid in his ani(m(.lment ae^d.ist any attack on n(;rienlt iiral income and death 
tax but if they wanted lo (ro furilnr and say that Indian legislatures should never 
at any future tinu' in any form or shape or manner touch the Permanent S('ttlement, 
in that case Mr. (ioswaini thon|::ht they would be demandiujj: too much. Therefore 
for th(! sake of experience he ur^^ed the conference to accept his amendment. 

The amendment was put to vote and lost hy two voles, 15 votiiip; for and 17 
voting a^^aiiist, The original resolulioii was then adopted by the conference. 

MARKiyriNcj OF Produor 

The second resolution which was moved by the Maharaja of Cossimbazar and 
adopted dealt with the marketing facilities for jute, nee, coal and other facilities and 
■ettlement cost. 

Erlief of Land Lords’ Indebtedness 

Mr. S. N. Tagore moved a resolution urging the Government |for the establish- 
ment of a Debt Concilation Board and of a Land Mortgnge Bank to restore the 
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the^confcTcnce^^^ i»dt'btcdncBB of {the landlords. The resolution was adopted by 
SlTNDARBANS LANI) REVENUE 

Kumar H. K. Mittcr moved a resolution ur^in^ (he Gov(Tnment the desirability 
Ot early revision of the present system of land reveniK; in the Sundarbans area and 
e*in rouuetinn of (he former basis of assinjnnient of district acrea^f' rate and further 

a tn(' continued economic depression in the country eidled for a remission of 
euiar^^'''''’*"^ ‘be temporarily settled estates in /general and Sundaibans in jiarti- 

He Said that the country’s politmal clamour was due to economic heliili-ssness and 
w ja ever frei'dom they bke to achieve in the field of polities was to enable them to 
s( cun' bettor ' living conditions for the country. He complained a^minst the })resent 
op-heavy administration which had not bron^dit the h'ast improvement in the eeo- 
nomie hfe of the village in Renj^al or any reduction in the burden of taxation. Rc- 
/j:ar( in^r f]-,,. forthcoming*: reforms, he ur^^ed its examination princijially through the 
lesniiH that it would shower on the economic life of th(‘ country. 

It 1 ‘be formation of a Parliamentary P.oard to select candidates from 

he iandholdinc: community which, if established, would save many of them from a 
o ' 01 trouble and prevent the jrrowth of mutual distrust and ji'alousy .and hclj) 

IT about greater solidarity arnoni*: ‘be landholders. 

JJe demolished the allegation that l.-indholdiTS wire sleet»in^ in luxury whih' 
peasiinU- w,',e dyinp, Thi-y had not nierelv to look for l.heir liread and butter and 
uiainfa.n tlmir properity but also look k) the pood of the tenants in whose prosperity 
' prof'fawitv lay. He retpiestcd the critics to just have a locik at tlm merchant 
j MnccM way of life and jndtre for themselves if there was the least jnsurieaiion for 
cvo'iii,,^ any stub ehar^o-. Uiid<T the present eireiimstaneeF. said h(', it had liecmm' 
j;xlri'm(ly diflieult for many Hindu landlords and tenants to ^mt jiistieo and 
‘^0 pla> even at the hands of those who were expeetetl imjiattially to maintain law 
and urder and enforce justice and for this state of atluiiH he severely deiu-eeated the 
ptopaf^.'ition of eommunalism. 

The sfieakcr in parlieular condemned the present revenue policy of the (ioviTn- 
ment m Sundarhans area which could have no other etiVet than to reduce the value 
01 the firoperty and to throw it into waste once more. 

‘"'P- li L. Milter as a candid friimd of (he zemindars said that there were many 

problems faem^r the eornmnnily. Many of them were not ditlh-ull hut as tnemher 
in charge of revenue he did not f^i't the slightest assistanec for thur solution fiom the 
J>iin 8 h Indian Association. 

Jhey thoiipdit that because (he . 1 . P. 0 . had recoirnisi'd their ripdib^ and spicial 
powers had been j^ivcn to the po)venu)is (hoy w<tc safe. Put Sir Ibairndra waiued 
mem they wero not so secured, rimes had ehaiiood. e.mdition r.f hind liad also 
ctiaiip'd and with the ehanf^oiif; of limes the z niindars must dian^e themsdves. 
ihe best safepniard for them was the public ojiinioii if they could marshall it in 

heir favour, if ihi'y could piovc that llimr intcnsis and that of thiir tenants were 

inentieal if they iioaiii could recover (he position which their predecessors had as 
natural leaders of Die jicojile that safcp:uaid would ap:ain retiiin to them and he iirimd 
the zemindars to work in that direeiion. 

With a vote of thanks to the chair the conference dissolved. 



The All India Medical Conference 

Opening Day — New Delhi — 26th. December 1934 


111'' clovfulh flfiRsion of tho All India Me.dioal Conference was held in the Hindu 
I)('lhi, Oil (lic 26th. December 1934 under the presidency of Col. 
JViola Nath, I.M.S., c.Mc. 

In a sborl speech Dr. Af/.'iari, chuirnian of tho reception committee, welcomed 
the pre idcnt and the dclcirafes from all jiarts of the country. In the eonrso of his 
jiresident ial address Col. Bliola Nath said ; — 

I had said in 1021), and I repeat it to-day in 1914, that the medical organisation 
of the Indian army is out of date, inefriment and unsuitable for Indian requirc- 
mciils. lunli in peace and war. For the benelit of tho uninitiated it may bo explai- 
ned that the military sick in peace time are treated in what arc called station 
iiospitals. The hospitals are classed first, see.ond and third class, aecordinf>: to the 
slron^lh of the p:arrison it a cantonment on which the sick accommodation is based. 
The station hospital system was only lately introduced in the Indian army, in 
imitation of the syslein which ]>revails in the TIritish Army in Fn^^land and India. 
'Jhe system may ho suited to troo().s in Eiif/Iand where the climatic conditions are 
unifoirn and the country is not subject to the periodic visitations of malarial and 
other epidemics. In siudi ideal conditions the sick rate is constant and can be 
anticipated and provided for woth pieeision. In India the conditions are different. 
VTuh the eha po of Reasons and periodic visitations of epidemic disease tho sick*rate 
varies and the hospitals are full at one time and empty at other times of the year. 
Hut the station hos})ital svslern beinjy rigid and iiulastic, the sick accommodation 
can inather be increased nor decreased. This resullB in a good proportion of the 
hospital eqnipnifiil and peihonnel lying idle for a good part of th(‘ year. 

d'hc field medical organisation of the army is no better. During peace time the 
field medical unils are moiibund. The equipment is carefully folded up and stored 
away ii. stations so far apart as Seeunderal ad and tho Aliporc. The liersonnel 
is ciislribiiied for duty in stations as far apart, as Hombay and Mandalay and as a 
matin’ (it facU, field units have no personnel in peace time. It is created by eollee- 
ting and detailing men from all over India. On mobilisation being ordc^red, the 
iqiiipinent and personinl are eolleeted and put together, before the unit can take 
tiie tinld. I'lns takes tniK- and means delay and exficnse. 

Tins. I submit, is unpreparedness with a vengeance. All onr past failures have 
been due to unpreparedness. I’hese are sitiouh defects in the medical organisation 
ol the Indian army which 1 respeetfnily bring to the notice of 11. E. llio Comman- 
d'er-in-tdii('f. d'o rectify these defects I suggest that the station hospital system 
slK/iiId 1)0 abolished and re])laecd by the field sciviee system. Base hosjiitals, station- 
ary hosjiitals and field ambulances complete with personnel, equipment forms and 
procedure .slioiild take the place of the present station hospitals and work in peace 
Lime as they do in the field. 

Civil Medical Administration 

r turn now to the civil side of the medical administration in India. After hear- 
ing the defects on the military side, the thought w'ill naturally occur to you that 
if a military eerviee has not proved a conspi(Utous sueeTss in the army organization, 
it cannot be expected to do any better in civil matters for which it was never inten- 
ded. In the civil yon have grievanees of research work, medical relief, ni'glect and 
discouragcinent of the independent practitioner, the defective nature of the Medical 
Council, reciprocity and so on, 

Tho one defect wnich stands out most conspicuously in tho civil organization and 
which is the root cause of your troubles is the fundamental defect in the very 
structure of the civil machine. This defect is the combination of the civil and 
military functions of tho servic.o. I would remind you that the Government of 
India, like other Governments in tho world, is a conservative Government ; it hates 
a change of any kind ; the Government firmly believes that what is being done si 
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the best that can tie dor - ; i' is r' dietani to move forward unless it is pushed by 
the sheer wei^- ht c f a j • ' - s’ ■ ?. ; jiinl aeeuinnlated public opinion. The (lovernment 
maehimry is old and m ’l d ;t;,d at b‘st of times it can move slowly on its 
ruRiy hinges. Jt is an ■ ■ ■ lu et. and llierefore it is naturally distrustful of 

everything and evt'rj o y ; ;• j', a l,in • aii.-ralie Government and therefore irrespon- 
eive to piipnlar m ni!; ■ ' 

Adnnnist rutor ui i u ’.mr !r ' b I'h civil and indilary, brought the defect to 
the notice of the n 1 s i riii! l,“d proposals for its removal to relieve 

the (ivil deiniitiu-'iit .ti .■ e . of military encroa'-hmenl. Th(‘ GovernYuent 

of India, It may be s;od in ' ( ’.d i and the Seertlaty of Slate for India and 

even the Rriiisli MuIti' .v ' ' m approved Ihesi; proposals and ^ave their 

blessinp'R. Commilto'' at' r <• '" ar lee and commission after eonimissioii were 
af)poirit((J to pivi' fnactna! ' ■ m tie s.- proposals. !’>in c'very attempt was irus- 

trated. d'lie lono diawn m j ^ id F’-nry of iheso cdorls and defeats is told in my 
address of Ib-'H m which 1 d" i n cliajtter and v( rse ol ihi'se projiosals and tlu 3 
Govern men! despatch'^, i ‘s ■ t d not la; repealed here. Snfhee it to say that 
the forces of ie-ae!ii>n t* n M- ni 1 d feclioii overtook tlu‘ ranks ol informers, the 
British Medical Assoemti >i, turn d tad and suriendcred to reactionary forces. 

The reaetionaT y knOA'J t'l.it i f a'l the piLt heads in the world the military is the 
most asinine ; thal his ei.\'i!"n i'J undnly thick and once an idea ^ets inside it, 
it is vf ’'v ditii' iilt to pet 0 on*. 11* exploits the military by piiltinp; an idea into 
Lis head that the !. M. ii - r\ • is a military nem'sDty. That is ei>onp;h, after 

which o is of IK) use to ; !h mi I'ny that no army in the world keeps med’cal 

rLfcrves iile tin' Indian aimy. ;t,0 nonlicK* in the woEdarc' the eiMl and mi'itaiy 
iniu'. ii/iis oi a iu'cIi'mI f tv * f) eom'mi d; that his inilitaiy reserves have proved 
am^ih and a faihiit' lei mo;,' tlun on*' oeeasion, that lescives miphl have bei'ii 
ijC(<*ssoiy in aneienl toms wh o I .dji Irid no medical prjielii lonei’s ; and tliat India 
to-day (‘Oil'd supply nm two Im dr \1 hnf ti n thousand medical reserves, but it was 
ef no avail, and the miL’aiy O'- rves icmd'ied and are still there, 

The niormer inside th" G 'vernment of India or the ri'former oiilsido luis not 

been idle and has not lost lioj)-*. He has mobilized ik'w form's and planned new 

attacks on the siroiipho.d from anotlnr dire(‘tion, The forces of reform are march- 
inp; with a sure and sicadv so'p. Soiu*' of the outworks hiiva* already been earrii'cl 
and (he assault on the mam post. on is bmiip delivered. It is a fpu'StioiEof lime as 
to how long the leactiouary loieeH will last out belure thi-y tinally lay down their 
arms, 

MrMc'AE Reforms 

1 will describe (o V on new. tied ni face of these diflice.lfies, what lh(' reformer 

has been able to luln le, whtit h.is bs'i n done and wlrit, rcmainB to be dune and the 

steps which mUhl bt' odiin to guin ibe final vicloiy. 

The hist step on the load t • rdoim was taken when health and (‘dneatiun were 
made a transferred sutjrci, This was a most important Bli]). It tacitly admitted 
that the care oi he/dtli and idn -ition was ihi' jH'Ojde's own eonci'm, H they prove 

themselveH lit in the-, timy will he eonsid('red fit for other and most important 

things. This is an ixi'i.iiKnl and W(' au' on (Oir tiial. 

'riie sesond sl( j) in ih( same direeiion is ilic provineialisation of the transferred 
Bnlj'Ct. 'This Bi(]i fuiitn'r a^sumcb that health conditions are difficult in diflereni 
parts of India. By jirovincnilising the transferred Bubji^ets, each jirovince is left 
free to work out its own salvation in the best way it can without dictation or 
direction from outside. 

(tonslitutiorialiy speaking';, India ifi in a state of tranflilion. Everything is in a 
Btate of flux. I’he stiuelnre is in the making. Its cement is wet and not yet 
properly set, and one cannot s.ay what shape the building will ultimately take. 

The minister of to-day is not the minister of vo-morrow. To-day the minister is a 
raw material in an embryonic state whose sjiine has not yet osBificd. He is under- 
going training in the A. B, C, of his porl-folio-diseipline, a sense of duty and res- 
ponsibility. To-day he is counting the coins in his pocket before thinking of schemes 
of his oflice. He is not the leader but is led by the heads of his di'partment. 

The minister of to-morrow will be a dillerent man ; ho will b(; a man of grit, he 
will have the power behind him and will know how to use it, he will be the master 
and not the slave or bis department. He will know and will insist upon how best 
to use arid where to use the persuDuel of his department. In tho course of evolutiou 
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he will ultimately develop iuto a genuine ministry ol health with a professional 
man at its head. 


Indian Medical Council 

The third forward;s(cp on the road to reform is the Indian Medical Council. 
It had been considered desirable to have a council of our own. In order to deal 
with the question of the Indian medical council 1 desire to place before you both 
Bides of the question, the Government Bide as well as the popular side. I present 
the Government point of view first. 

Jn this connection it is also necessary to emphasize the fact which is often lost 
Bight of, that the (iovernment rightly claims responsibility for medical education in 
India. It grants the hall-mark of nu'dical degrees. It has, therefore, a right to lay 
down the standard which it considers necessary and the conditions of attaining that 
standard. 

We fuither forget the undoubled fact that the Government of India are not a 
free agent in these matters. Then* is the ,St(;rctary of State for India who claims a 
similar resjionsibility over and above the Indian Government, lie has his own 
advisors in the llritish Gencial Medical (’ouneil and th(' die-hards at the India 
Office. He must consult them and cannot ignore their advice. Your voice might 
reach the heights of tSimla and the walls of its Secretariat, but it will not penetrate 
the thick walls and thicker heads at Whitehall. 'J'hcse nrs hard facts and jiraetical 
ddficuitics to which no honest c’^itie of the Government can shut his eyes. 

GentlenK'ii, this is the (Tovernment side of the picture which I have bo far 

placed before you. L have tricil to jilace the Governrm'nt side of the caF_e as fairly 

as possible. Now I would liki' to iirescnt the other side of the case which i>uts a difle- 
rent complexion on the Goveriinu'iiL version. It is often said that tlie (lOvernmcnt of 
India cannot do a tiling with good grace. I am afraid there is a good deal of justifica- 
tion for this view of tlic Government of India as illustrated by the Indian Medical 
Council, the story of which 1 am going to narrate. 

It had been noticed lor a long time that the Ifritish General Medical Council 
had been trying to perpetuate I heir hold on the medical education of India by 

imposing their own standard of education and examinations in disregard of the fact 

that the conditions of medical practice in this country ari' quite dillLrent- to those 
which prevail in Kngland. I'liis was highly re-iented liy the mi'dical ])rofcssion in 
India. The Indian indignation culminated in the attciniit of the conned to foist 
the appointiiK’iit of a medical insficctor in India at the (’Xpense of tlu' Indian tax- 
payer. This raised such a yiorm of protest that the conned noniinte had to beat a 
hasty re i rent. 

d’he next move on the part of the ('Council was the suggestion that India should 
have a medical eouncil of its own. This move was to hill the joiblie, into the 
belief that having a couneil of their own the educational bodies could solve their 
educational problems in their own way without interference or dictation from out- 
Bide. JJut the hidden motive in this sinister move was that if a subservient council 
coidd be set up, it would serve the juirpose better than the appointment of an inspec- 
tor of education. Agreeably to this scheme an Jndiari Medical Council J>ill was 
passed. 

At the very stArt the compositiou of the rouricii did not insjiire much confidence. 
Out of the 30 members no less than 32 w'cre oHi«-ials and nominated by the Govern- 
ment. ft was therefore fcaied that with only eight eleci.ed niembers no popular 
measure of reform had a chance of getting through the couneil. Hut with all that 
it was hoped against hope that members, whether nominated or official, were after 
all honourable and conscientious men, who would not sacrifice the interest of tfie 
profession for a seat on the council, The same hope was entertained about the 
representatives of universities who were also officials. 

It was further hoped that the hon. Member in charge of Education and Health 
being an Indian am! patriot, was not likely to play into the hands of the British 
General Council. The council was inaugurated by the hon. member with a groat 
flourish of high sounding phrases that he was going to si cure efficiency at home 
and honour abroad. But the cloven hoof of the British Medical Council was visible 
at the very first meeting of tho council in the appointment of its secretary who was 
a nominee of the British Medical Council. The first meeting of the council was 
held in March 1934. Members from inside could see how the game was being 
played better than people from outside the council. In this meeting a resolution 

49 
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was tabled to I he effect that the secretary of the council should not be an inspector 
of ediiciition. The resolution was passed by a lar} 2 ;o majority of 15 to 9 which 
included officials and nominated members some of whom made strong; speeches in 
support of the resoliition. This movii on the part of the non-offleial members took 
the wind out of the sails of the, Hritish Medical Council. Lut they had counted 
without their host, (he hon. member in chargee. 

There were two difficulties in his way. First, there were the official and non- 
official members who had voted for the n'solution. ^secondly, there was the regjula- 
tion of the Council Act which reipiired that a motion as a motion or amendment 
which has been moved or withdrawn with the leave of the council, shall not bo 
admissible, if it raises substantially the same qiicsfion, within one year of tho date 
of the meeting; at which it was dcsig;ned or moved. 

Lut the hon. member is a past master of the art of political g:ame, Jle g;ot over 
both these difficulties in his own clever ^v^‘^y. A meeting; was called in which tails 
were severely twisted and (ho Major-Cimerals and Rai Lahadurs were politely told 
that honour and conseicnee may be one thing;, but voting; is something; quite differ- 
ent. ^Iny were taugdjt the ('Ji'iuenlary lessons in voting; and the art of swallowing; 

one's own words. 'The second difficulty was got over by simply blushing aside the 
regulation. 

A meetiug of the council was called in June TOIL in wliich the secretary of the 
eminei: was a])j)oiiiti‘d JnspeiMor of Mrdical Education in India, and thereby the 
exiu 1 it reu'istd its own decision of Mai eh TJAl. At the same meeting 
a n'^-nlution was fU'oimsed tliat the coiineii should ajipoiiit two sub-eommitiees for 
consii'eting, (be question of medical curriculum and a uniform standard of exami- 
r.j'icns. The idea underlying the resolution was that tlu' sub-eominitlc(‘ would draw 
up a (‘('ursc of instruction which would satisfy the pailieular needs of Indiau 
medical and health r( quiremeiits. 

TliH however would not satisfy the authorilics of the I. M. who arc 
bent upon converting the Jndian (Jouiicil into a branch of the C. M. C. Tho re- 

soluiion was lurmd down and in its ]>lace an amendment was passed giving powers 

Is the executive committee to form such snli-committeeH. Whether the sub-committee 
were formed or not, two printel draft-recommendalions of the medical Council of 
India in regard to professional education for giaduates and professional examina- 
tions, (ado])ted by the exeeutive comniittee dune llCl) were sent out fto all univer- 
sities in India. I'he.se drafts are a verbatim copy of the recoin mendations of G. M. 
C. The G. M. C. wanted to have an insjieetor of education of llimr own standard of 
Htudies and exainiiiatioiis. Tliey Jiave got both, llianks to tJie new Indian Medical 
Council. tSueh are the achievemnus oi ilie first eouncii and surli js the parody 
of a council which the* hon. mciniaas has been able to gi\e to India. After all that 
haggling and negotialiems ibis is tlu' net result. 

'Ihe quesiioii naluraily arises wln-ilier th'* hon. nn mb( r has been hood-winked 
or has he delibciati ly bailcred away the honour abroad which be was so very 
jealous to guaid. Cicniieiiic'ii, jtolitics is a dirty g-anie I 

A MAe'IJLAVKI.lJAN DKnK.N 

The fourth sb p on (he road to r'-fiirm was taken in the year ]9i‘» when the 
Scci’daiy of fatale in Council under Rule 1_J of the Devolution Rules checked the 
lurtber ciieioachrnent in the civil department by the military officers by fixing 
their niimlnr to AG8 ajipoiiilments. 

The fifth step in th(> same direction was fakcii by the Government of India in their 
commiinKpu' of 1918. This would have been a laige step and a very important 
step il fhe comnuiniqiie had been a genuine and an honest document and had 
given the substance of wJial it jironiised to give in form. Gentlemen, com- 
munique is an important document and it dcsi rves a careful examination. 

The commnnique is deceptively worded. Its secret purpose is artfully concealed 
beneath profuse official veibiagc. At a superficial glance il looks harmless, nay fair, 
and even generous. Il is only a very careful study and analysis of its contents 
which reveal the underlying Machiavellian design and its profound iniquity. It is a 
long document. I will only give you an outline. 

J’ara. 2 lays down (hut the I. M. 18. constituted on the same broad lines as at 
present will be retained primarily to meet the needs of the Indian Army. Please 
note carefully that the primary purpose of the I. M. S. is the military duty, 

Para ‘6 reads that. on as precise a basis as possible, the number of war reserve 
officers IB 200, of which 134 will be British and OG Indian officers.^ 
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Para 4 is headed Civil Requirements, This would lead one to infer that officers 
Tinder this head have nothing to do with the military department. Jt further ^ivea 
details of civil r(‘(|niremcntH, dividm<z; the officers in two eatej^ories. 

(a) Officers required for medical attendance on superior services and their 
families. 

(b) Ollicers required for civil administration. 

Then, as if to confound the issue, it introduces another catep;ory, which it calls 
residuary ollicers, hhe incumbents of which will be pcrmanenlly retained in civil 
employ immL whciher for jiurposc of treatment or of administration and wdro cannot 
thcrelore be treated us fiart of war reHiuve.’ 

Ju para 5 wc tiinl that, the total number of l.M. S. officers, in all, required for 
civil cmj.loymcnt, is calculated at iJOd, and ihcreloie dcduclin^^ 200 war reserve 
mentioned in jiara 0 we obtain the li;j;nre of lUJ which represents the number of 
residuary oflleers who an* not. a purl of war res^ovi' and therefore whose employment 
ill the civil is purely a ei vi!-(|ueslion and not a military necessity. 

liefore proeeeilni}; with lln examination of the rest of the eonimuniquo 1 wish to 
draw your uttention to a few punts which arise out of wind has la'cn noted so far, 
not with a view to exiiose the iniquity contained therein, so much as to indicate the 
line w'liieh your (Icmands should take and the direction which the reforms in future 
will and must take. The points are these — 

^1. As a matter of military iiecessity tlu; mililary ask the civil department to 
oitliti:e them by lindin^j; temporary eivd emjiloynu’nt for their war reserves till such 
time that tlmy may be reipiircd for military duty. 

2. Finding" llu' ei\il department obliging: they push another 102 1. M. S. officers 
who are not part ol war reserve. 

3. The exeiise. in this eusi*, is not a military necessity, hut civil requirement. 
The provision of ci\il uapiiieirn'iit surely is a civil necessity which concerns the 
eivd department only. 

As the medical depart nent is a transferred subject, these requirements should be 
met provincially from the jirovineial cadre, 'I’ln' civil diqiartnient could ree.ruit 
European meciieal men in the provincial cadre for the purjiose of attendance on 
bupeiior personnel. 

4. din dcs.gncrs of the eotnmiiniipn' usurp the function of those provincial 
medical department, and rob the provincial service of 102 posts, vvhii'h arc theirs 
by right. 

5. Thi-y not only rob but dictate the jiosts which the robbers should occupy, in 
fact, all th'" iiosts which carry power and emoluments are usurfu'd without regard to 
the uiost miporlant (pit stion wdidher thc^o ollieer.s are fit for thesis posts or not. 

The remaining pf)riion of tin' communiijue need not detain us lonir. 'J'o ])rovide 
empiMynieut for 102 offn*'. rs 237 ]to^ls are required ; the rt'maining Go ofl'icers will 
(•(/iioUtute the leave and study leave reserve calculated at lh(? rate of 27 and a half 
pen-ent. Thit tin; eonHnniii(pi(' is silent us to where these oflieers will be kc])t. 

Of the 237 jiosts 30 will be available und e the Oovernnuait of India and 178 
will be provided in the provinces, thereby releasing 90 posts out of 208 under Rules 
12 of the Devolution Jlules of 1923. 

Ihe release of 90 jmsts would have been a lu'on and a step in the right direction 
if it had not been nullilied by a condition wmeh makes the gift a mockery and a 
hollow sham. 

The commiuii(iuc provides firstly that the presiait incumbents of these posts will 
remain undisturbed until such lime thai. tiny are galhirod to their fathers. It 
further provides that the next generation of I. M, 18 who joined the civil depart- 
ment on the day of the promulgation of the eommiiniipie will liave prospective 
right to these posts preserved for them till their generations too die out of natural 
death. The naivety of this scdieme is (({uallcd only by its diabolical ingenuity. The 
rest of the communique is plain sailing. 

Racial Dtscrimination 

Having cheated the provincial scrvicesj it proceeds to cheat still more systemati- 
cally men of the same service, the Indian T. M. S. men. It introduces communal 
and racial discrimination in an imperial service and destroys that harmony which 
is BO very necessary for the smooth working of the service. Suffice it to say that 
the spoils of the civil department have been unfairly and unequally divided between the 
the Indian and British officers much to the disgust and discontent of the former. 
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T will not ^ro into the details of the distribution of civil posts. I have dealt 
with this 8ul)ject before and can reh'r the curious to my address referred to before. 

It may be noted as a minor detail that the residuary posts arc so cunningly 
arranfi;ed that not one of them is reserved for the Indian I. M. B. men. It will 
so hap})en that when mobilisation is ordeied on a larf^e scale that all the Indian 
portion of the army reserve will be sent to field service while the British officers 
will remain enjoyinp; the comforts of residuary posts. 

It only remains (o say in this connection (hat many official and 
Remi'Official explanations have I^ecn forthcoming from time to time of this 
invidious distinctions bctvvt'en men of the same service. I would mention only 
two of them. 

A hi^rh ofiTicialj who holds a mucli higher position now than bi’fore, told my 
informant that a lar^oi number of civil pcists has been ri'served for Europeans in 
the interest of the Indian 1. M. B. oflieers of the iuture. We are keeping (heso 
posts smi;^ and ^^arm for them. If then the Euiopeans p:ive up these jiosts they 
will be snai)ped iij) at onee by the provinei.al men. 'I'hc explanation explains nothing; 
but it make one tiling clear that this gentleman's intelligence is no belter than his 
honesty. 

The other explanation I had in and I have, it in writing from the late and 
Innooted Sir Rice EdvAard who was a sincere friend of the Indian and an honest man. 
Ife ti.kl me that it nas really a question of the lop dofj:; and the nnderdop:. If you 
tof-jop and they would do the same. That gentleman ^oive a triio and honest 
e,:p!ana‘ion. 

(I'll critical survey of the communique has lirou^ht out the three future stapjea 
'■d' medical r-eforin Avhieh you have to li^ht and strnp>;p;]e for. 

I'ir^t, you have to demand reudation of the lOd so called residual posts of the 
communique. 

Se(*(»ndly, you should demand that the release of 00 posts should be made a 
roal/ry ami not a sbain. 

Thirdly, (hat the transfer of the medical department should be made a living 
fact and not a farcical comedy. 

When you have struggled throuLh iheso stages your goal will be in sight. There 
will be only 200 military oirna'rs left in the civil di'part m(>nt. With the eflVctive 
transfer of the medical deiiaitment they are bound to be absorbed in the provincial 
cadr(>. 

When that much desired and happy event conu'S to take ])lace, it Avill he time for 
the 1). G., 1. M. S. to receive his coikjc, from the Government of India and bid good- 
bye to the fair heights of Simla. 

The present I). D., I. M. B, is a personal fiiend oi mine and I only hope this 

change will not come in his time and if it dofs come, I ho]H’ ;i will be nothing voiso 

than (0 change his (iinic and )>! limes of LM.S. into the lop hut and frock coat of a 
ministry of health, (Jcntlcmen, thar is yoiir goal. 

Tun I^’J»l• I’ENUF.NT Medical Pjiofe.ssion 

I have devoted a large portion of my address in dialing with the official s'de 
of the medical iirofession. 

In this ])lease do not for a moment imagine that I have neglected the independent 
profession. I have done this for two reasons. In tlie first place I do not make any 

distinction between the official and non-official medical iirofession and, secondly, 

because I firmly believe that the medical officialdom rather than the so-called 
official medical profession is (ho chief and only barrier which stand in the way of 
the independent medical profession. Unless (hat barrier is removed and the path 
is made clear, you as independent profession cannot make a headway. In my add- 
ress I have tried to show how the path can be cleared. 

In the long and weary struggle which I have outlined bo far, you as private 
practitioners have a part to play and a very imjiorlant part. 

In the journey which we have undertaken together, I have assumed the arrival of a 
stage when some at least of the baniers arc removed and the medical department 
is in fact and completely provincialised. 

You have, therefore, to work provincially. Your work lies in the provices. The 
most important requisite for provincial work is the formation of strong powerful 
provincial branches of the Indian Medical Association. With live and active bran- 
ches, 111 all districts and even villages in all provinces, organize and consolidate 
medical opinion in your province. Don't permit cleavage in your ranks into the 
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official ajid non-official medical profession. T am aware that tno service man figjhts 
shy of th^ Indian Medical Asaociation. He would rather stand aside and let 
somebody else do the dirty work for him and he to enjoy the fruit of your 
labours. 

But in this, ^renllemen, he is not a coward : he is not his own master, ho is 
cowed down by the lynmny of the Czars at Simla. 

The tyranny of the Czar is cominjij to an end at Simla as it has disappeared 
elsewhere. I’he time is not far off, when Sir Rice Edw'ards’ nnder-do^; will be eominp; 
to hiB own, and it will not be lon/j^ whim they will lick thi' hunds of the under-doe;. 

The other man whom the Czars arc tryinp; to divide fr()m you is the lieenlinte. 
l^On’t desert the poor man ; he has done (he jiioneer work of the profession. 
There are over -5,000 of them all over India who are doin^^ most usi'fii! work in 
urban and rural towns. The uniformity of education and qualification is only 
a device, to create division iiicvour ranks. The lifamtuiie is a part of yon. 

Having seenred the sobdariiy of your profes^ioo yon set to work. The 
rninistcTfl are your own men, the pro\inei:d leeji-lat lire ir yotir own ; secure their 
pood-will and support. Then you have the public opinion and public press, secure 
their enoperation and support also. Havinjr niailc sure of your allies and support 
convince them that in matters of medical ndief and sanitary reform the cooperation 
and help of the independimt jira'-tiMomn- is most essential in order to popularize 
and extmul the stat.e measures of mednail lelief, especially in times of ^reat 
nat'onal disasters sue.h as Ihods, earthfjiiakiN. fimine, epidemics and trreat wars, 

To be able to render assist anee to tin' (loveniment of vonr province 1 should 
advise yon to orj^ianizo medical relief measures, and enlibt your-selves freely for 
armv resm’ve forces. 

Tour ofl'T of honorary services as snre:enns and physicians in provincial hospi- 
tals and dispensaries w'H be most welcome. You will be most useful as reejistrara 
of birth, viiecinators and liealth oflicers in rural areas. The municipal bodies and 
district boards who ^j^e'ierally live from hand to mouth will be only too ^hnl of 
your voluntary services. 

Your willin^^ cooperation will help to enlarge the scope of medical relief and 
’'esult in economy. 

Ther. is enormous scope for work in maternity, child-welfare, nursiiip;, first 
aid. heaitli inspecthni of school children, sanitation and so on. 

To enable yon to render juofcHsional seivicvs elliciently to your country and the 
state, you (iemand the reeoirmtion of your status. If the re^^istration of qualifica- 
tion inposes certain obligations on the recifuent it confm'S on him certain privilejres 
al^o. rpesi' privi!ec;es are your due as rej^istered iirivate tiraetitioners, such as the 
^iiaiitintr of eertifie.ati'S for recruititig and iiivalidinc^ of civil servants, and of 
e-xamininp meiinoleeal eases. 

You should further demand that the undue and unfair competition whieh is ^oinp; 
on at present lielwepn the struir^^lin^ private practitioner and the salaried state 
medicnl man should cease by confining the latter to his consiiltiiif^ practice only. 

This, gentlemen, is the writing; on th(? wall and this is my vision of the future 
prog'»esB of the medical profes.siou in India. 

RESOLUTIONS— Second Day — New Delhi— 27th. December 1934 

Important resolutions were passed unanimously at the coiifercnee to day 

tl) This conference places on record its deep sense of loss at the untimely 
demise of Drs. M. J... Mitra, P. Nandi, R:in<j;anathan. B. C. (^hatteijca, P. 
0. Bhatlacharya, Man Hinp;h, Mohd. LShafi, Bhaje Khar and conveys its heartfelt 
sympathy and condolence to the bereaved family. 

(2) This conference condemns the Indian iVL'dieal Council Act, 1030 and calls 
upon the members of the Indian Lej^islativc Assembly to take parly steps to so 
amend it as to proyide then in araoiifi: other thinp;8 more suitalile arranp:ement for 
reciprocity in larj^e numbers of elected members and the inclusion of licentiates 
within its purview, 

(3) Thi.s conference stron^jly resents the appointment of a non-Indian as the 
secretary of the Medical Council of India. 

(4) This conference disapproves the appointment of the secretary. Medical 
Council of India as inspector of examinations and course of instructions and it 
condemns the action of members of the council, particularly the elected members 
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which ultimately made Buoh appointment possible in .Tune 1034 thereby reversing 
the decinion of the council in this connection arrived at at its meetino; held in 
March 

ib) This conferpiice is of opinion that the recommendations of the Dru^ In- 
quiry Committee be tijiven efh'ct to and a bill for that purpose be placed before 
the Iet.dsla(ure at an early date. 

(6) This coiitert'ncc recommends to the Government of India the inclusion in 
pharmacoiHciii in use in state hospitals and dispensaiies of such dni<^s of inditije- 
uouH orit^iii whoso value has been seientilically established in the treatment of disease 
prevalent in India. 

(7) This eonferenee Rtrone:ly recommends to the (Jovern merit of India, provincial 
Governments and local anilioritii's not to enrl.ail the financial f^rants necessary for 
the seientdfie medieal research and for medical relief in the country. 

(8) This eonferenee stione:ly nr<j;es the necessity of amending’ the provincial 
Medieal Council Act so as to ensure a majority of the elected members in their 
eonstitniions and invite t)io Indian Mt'dical Association to take the necessary action 
in this respi'ct thron^^h its provincial branches. 

(b) This eonferenee is of opinion lliat the demands by the various Covern merit 
or bode'S under stale control for counter Bij.>:nature on certifieates issued by rl■^is- 
terc'j medical piactitioiurs is uncalled for and inequitable and iir[.o;s its abolition 
iniiijcii.aiely. 


RESOLUTIONS — Third Day — New Delhi — 28th. December 1934 

Dn.cuRsio.i centred round the recommendations of the .1, P. ('. re^ardiiip; (ho 
MtJ'ial ^^erMces at the Conference, which came to a eoneln^ion to-day. 

The Oonfereiieo after careful perusal of the J. P. C. Ib'jiort opined that the con- 
tinued iippointriient of membiTS of the Indian Medical Service to (he Civil side as 
conlemplaied by para 2SK) of the Ji -port Uku't 1, Volume 1) was entirely unjustified 
and line ailed for. 

The C^mferenee concurred with the view expressed in Para 300 of the Report 
of the Service Snb-Comni’tleo ol (he (irst itound Table (tonferenee that there should 
be no civil branch of the Imliaii J\ledieal Servii*e and that (he (.Ovil Medical Service 
of the Government of India should be recruited through the Public Services Com- 
mission. 'i'he Conf'U’enee opined that the jiresent nieihod of recruiting officers of 
the Indian Medical services by selection was uridesir.ible and unsatisfaetory and 
reiterated the resolutions passed by the previous nx'cini;^'. of the ('loaferciice that the 
Bysteni should slop and that an open competitive examiuaiion for rem uitnimit 
should lie lickl in India. The (’onferenee wanted that all olfmers of tl e J. M S., 
employed in the Civil Mi'dical Deparmeiii miHi. be wholly under the eontiol ot the 
Minislor in eharpe of the |)orlfoiio. 

The Conference oinned that the rif^ht of aptieal sou^dit to be j^iveii by the Ri'port 
to the Privy (tonncil (para lUil, pae:e 315, Volunx' one, part omO from (‘onsiden-d 
cleoisioiiB of th'; Indian Medical Council, as approved by the Governor General in 
Coniieil, was a direct intractioii of th(‘ provisions of the Indian Medieal Council 
Act of T.tbP) and as such n^dit conllieled with the anatomy professedly enjoyed by 
the Indian Medieal Coiineil, tin' Conference stron^dy eoiidi nnied this recommendation 
of the Joint Parliainentury Coinmiltee, as it doprivi'd the Conneil of the n^ht of 
reciprocity with other eonntries, as to mutual reeo/^nition of respective medical 
dep:iees and diplomas eon fen ed hy the said Act. 

The Conference dissenled strongly from the proposal in para 505 Volume 1 
part, 1 eiitilliiic: the members of the Indian Medical Service, the Royal Army Medi- 
eal Corps and the Royal Air I'oree Mcdieai Heiwice to practise in India, merely by 
virtue of the Commissioii they held, thus infriii^in^ upon the rights of reciprocity 
^^ranfed to the Council as per sections 13, 11 and 17 of the Indian Medical Coun- 
cil Act of ]0;J3. 

Another resolution urged deductions from incoinetax assessments of medical men 
in respect of necessary requisites, such as conveyance, medical books, surgical 
instruments etc. 

The Conference endorsed the TJ. P. Medieal Conference resolution which held as 
derogatory to the iutcreelB of the medical profession the recent amendment to the 
V. P. Poisons Act. 
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Opening Day — Madra8—24th. December 1934 

The eighth All-India Public Library Conference coramcneed its RCRsinn, on the 
24th. December 1934 at ‘the Congress House, Iloyapettah, Madras under the 
presid .‘('ey of Kumar MnnitKira Deh Rai Mahasai, ITcsident, Bengal Library 
Assjciation. A large gathering was present. 

Welcome Address 

Mr. K. L, Narasimha Ran, Chairman of Ihc Tb ceplion Committee, in welcoming 
the Pre8id('nt and the delegates said that Madras was the place Avhere the first 
All-India Library Conference was held and where the constitution of the All-IncJia 
Library Asso(.iation was framed. Again in 19J7 the All-Jndia Library Conference 
met here for the second time and the second Conference was responsible for the 
organisation of the. Madras Library Association. The All-lndia Library Association 
was the first in the field of Library organisation in British India and it had a long 
history of 15 years' service to ilsf credit. ()f late allernpts were being made, ^ho 
continued, to organise an All- India Library Association, by several piirsons and 
such had recently been started at ('ialciitta. In this connection he would appeal to 
all those interested in Library work to co-operate in strengthening the All-India 
institution by joining it, instead of dissipating their energies in starting new 
associations. 

Though the Modern Library Movement was of recent origin, the Library system 
itself was not new to Jndia. In ancient India libraries existed in all important 
centres of education like Taxiia, Ljjuin, etc, In medieval and modern times also, 
libraries were foundt'd by enlightcmHl kings. Libraries for some time past could 
develop owing to political ciicuinstances. l>ut now there were signs to show that 
people were taking interest in the promotion and deveiojiment of libraries, and the 
speaker had ni> doubt that in the near future tiuy would be able to develop on a 
large scale of libraries which compare very .favouriibly with those in the advanced 
Western eonntnes. For this a huge ('fl'ort on the part of tln^ [leople and the Gov- 
ern man t was necessary. Th(.‘ real problem of to-day was that piople should be 
taught lo look U[)on edue.ution solely, as a means of eiiltun.' and not as a means 
of livelihood and for this, the library was the most suitable agency for developing 
cultural siuc of the pcoj)lt\ Education wuis becoming more and more costly, 
v/liile the return was very little. 

Proceeding he said India was shortly going to have a constitution based on 
fV moeracy and no Democracy would be safe unless the people were educated and 
ei;!tiir(>J. the need of educating illiterate masses of India, who formed 90 per 
cent '^f the population was very groat. Unless the Government which was willing 
10 transfer the power to the })eople took more interest in promoting the Library 
movement through financial hidp, it niiglit not be iiossible to develop libraries On 
a very extensive scale in an organised and systemetie manner. The Madras 
Library Association was responsible for tlie iiitrodiiction of a Libraries Bill in tho 
Local Legislative Oouneil for the organisation and dcveloimicnt of libraries in this 
province. It was the desire of every body that there should also be legislation for 
the promotion and growth of libraries and the speaker appealed to tho local Gov- 
ernment to see that the Bill was passed into an Act at an early date, and thus 
show the way to tho other provincial Governments. 

Mr. Narasimha Rao then requested Mr. K. M. Asadullah, Librarian, Imperial 
Library, Calcutta to opeu the Confereuac. 

Mr. Asadulla Opens Session 

Mr. K. M. Asadulla after pointing out tho importance of the part that tho 
library played in the modern educational system and in developing the cultural 
side of humanity, regretted that the movement had not made much headway. What 
was needed was the establishment of more and more public libraries and arange- 
ments for their proper upkeep. 
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India, tho speakor continued, had not reached the same staple of advancement 
in the educational field as other countries, but he was inclined to believe that full 
advantage was not being taken of the opportunities that were offered in this respect. 
While their endeavour was to spread the library movement, they should not forget 
at the same time to create an awakening in the minds of their educated young 
men that their education did not stop where they thought it did, but that there 
was further provision for their education in the shape of libraries. In order to 
create this feeling, the establishment of Library Associations and the holding of 
Conferenees were quite essential. The Madras Presidency did not lack much in the 
matter of Library Association and Conferences and he appealed to other provinces 
to follow her lead. 

The library, Mr. Asadullah >aid, was a business house, but unless the manage- 
ment was etlieienr, much businesH eonld not be expected. The management of libra- 
ries should be entrusted to those who bad an aptitude for that sort of work. For 
that purpose there should be provision for 'proper facilities of training in 
librarianship. 

The question of the adoption of a standard scheme of classifieation for Indifin 
libran(‘H, be said, liad beim engaging the attention of those who were interpst(‘d in 
tlu' libraT-y ])r()blenis of the country, so far as no palpable results had been achieved. 
XTe fioped that a sebeme of elassilieation could (x; recommended to the libraries in 
ibe e vintry, and when that W'as done, it would be a right step forward in the 
ii,»aor> of the hitliaii Library movement. He finally appealed to the several Library 
AsijOeiaho ib to cooperate in solving the many problems that faced them. 

Presidential Address 

Kumar Miinimlra Deb liai Mahasait President, in the course of his presidential 
address, said ; — 

The modern library movement in India is not even a quarter of a century old. 
It originated in 19l() in the progressive f^tate of Baroda under the fostering care of 
Ills IJighii CHS the (iaekw’ar. It took more than a decade for some provinces in British 
India, to take it tip. I believe Andlira Desa was first in the field. It had no hold 
in Bengal till 1925 wlnai we held the First Library Conference and Exhibiiion in 
Bansberia in the district of Hooghly. The first All-India Public Library Confer- 
ence was held m Madras in 1919 under the presiderey ot Mr. Kudalkar of Baroda, 
The soeoiul Conference met at ('oeanada under the presidency of Mr. M R. .Tayakar, 
the third at Belgaiirn when' tlu' presidential chair was oeeupieil by Deshbatuln tJ. R. 
Das. the fourth at Madras under the presidency of my esteemed fri< nd Dr. Promo- 
iba Nath Baneijeo, in 1927 in which 1 happened to be present, the fifth in Calcutta 
in I9l’S miller the iiresideney of Sir S. Radbakrishnan, the sixth at LahtJfe ])resided 
over by Sir P. (1 Ray and the 7th at Bizwada presided over by Mr. V. S. Ram. 
This Conlerenee is being held for the third time in Madras. I hope as an outcome 
of this Conference since eflbrts will be made to mobilise and foeuss attention with a 
view to direct our activities into jiroper channels in the best interests of the library 
movement. 

The Library Movement is comparatively a new one and is not even a century 
old. Famous libraries did exist in ancient times in India and elsewhere. I do not 
wish to hark back into the hoary past to dilate on the ancii'nt cultural centres oI 
our foreallhers. They were wellsuited to the times in which they existiid. The 
ninc-Htoned magiiifieent library building ‘Ttaliia-Dadhi ’ of Nalanda University, the 
ancient libraries of Vikrumsila or Taxila might have been a thing of beauty and a 
joy for ever of which we may justly feel proud, but libraries of that type cannot 
satisfy modern requirements. The whole aspect has changed. The old ideal has 
given place to new. The idea of preservation of books for their use by a chosen 
few no longer holds good. With the invention of printing, books in libraries have 
been thrown open to a wider public. In former days it was like storming a fort- 
ress to get access to a library, but now book-mobiles traverse the countryside far 
and widii and travelling and package libraries knock at the gate to gain entrance 
into one’s house. The library rnoveraerit is now principally meant to foster the 
habit of reading, to recruit fresh readers and to facilitate the supply of reading 
matter, in short to make libraries indispensable for readers and to make them aa 
much popular centres as possible. 
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Need for Intensive Propaganda 

One of the ^^reaiest difficulties with which the nioveraent is confronted is the 
colossal i^noiatice of the public about its aims and objects. This want of a clear 
conception of the ideals we have in vit'W has stood in the way of its rapid develop- 
ment. Intensive propaganda is therefore needed to brinp; home to the reading 
public futuie possibilities of the Library Movement in the uplift of the nation. 

It has bi'cn found that the enthusiasm of members of some libraries wanes in 
course of time after the start is given and everything is left to the Hecretary or the 
Librarian. This does not conduce to the healthy growth of bbraries. Lack of 
public inlerest gradually makes ihe library no better than a lifeless repository of 
books. Care should be taken to keep alive the interest of members and one-man 
show should bf avoided. 

Most of fh<' library luiildings in this country are not suitable for the growth of 
libraries. A knnvvlcdgc of library {danning and technique is nectissary in the eons- 
trnction of library buildings. It do-s not matter wheilier the library is a small or 
a big one. The planning should not bo n iisfuentific and provision should be made 
for further extension and expansion. Attempts should also b' made to make them 
as much attractive as possible. 

l*al)lic j;i)rarics should not be run on party lines. They should be above party 
and every body irresp(-ci ive of party should have free access to them. These temples 
of learning should be the common meeting ground for all irresiicctive of creed, 
colour, sex ami jiarly. 

Conflict with local bodies and officials should ho avoided. Libraries should try 
to enlist the sympathy not only of th(‘ local people but also of local bodies within 
tbeir resjiective jurisdioi ions, be it the Union Hoard, District Board or Munici})alily. 
Intellectual or ciilliiial advancianent being the library objective it should try to 
attract officials ns well. Co-operation betvveen all sections of the community will 
have most bcmficijil result. Burily of thought aud action should pervade the whole 
library atmosphere and all eontriiversy should he set at rest. 

Brornotion of mutual inlerehangc of books and inler-lending of books between 
the Im))eiial f.;ibrary ami *he Provincial libraries sueh as the Madras Connemara 
Library, th(' Allahabad Public Library and the Punjab I'ubiie Library is desirable 
to feed small Idoaries. 

The Educati m Commissioner to the Govcrntmml of India and the Directors of 
Public Inst ruei 1011 should he requested to include statistics relating to public 
libraries »ii their annual and quimpieniiial reports as done, in Great Britain and 
Canada. 

l.-ack of sympathy on the part of a majority of professional librarians in the 
inrtheranee of the library movement is to be deplored. It is high time for them 
to beslir and I'-hmlify themHclvi'S with tlu' movement. 

Mr. Pi. fS. Nehru’s projiosal lor having the next International Library Congress 
iii a eenirhj plaee in India and the j>articij)ation of Iiidia in the inlernational 
LiOrary Federation is a commendable one and it deserves the careful consideratiou 
of this Conference. 


Lir.uARY Service For Children 

I should like to ask the Cfonferenco to cvinsider the duty of the Public Libraries 
towards children. The child of to-day is the eitizm of to-morrow. In these days 
of financial stringency it may not be possible to establish separate libraries lor 
children but a corner lu each public library with juvenile literature may be set 
apart for them. 

Excepting hospitals for Europeans where back numbers of pictorial magazines 
and light literature are supplied to patients there in no provision for catering to 
the intellectual needs of the hospital patients in moat part of our country. 1 am 
told that Madras has taken the lead lu doing the humane vork of collcciing and 
supplying magazines and books to the patients of hospitals. The commendable 
example set by Madras may very well bo followed by library oranisations of other 
provinces in India by collecting and supplying the right sort of reading matter to 
patients in close co-operation with the physician in charge. Public libraries should 
from time to time arrange Exhibitions to attract people to the library— no matter 
whether it bo a Ilealth Exhibition or Book Exhibition or Art Exhibition, Display 
of artistic posters in street corners or shop windows should be arranged to attract 
people to the Exhibitions. The library movement has not as yet been able to make 

50 
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niufh hc'.'uiwny in India to capture the iina^rination of my countrymen. The 
wcHlcrn methods shonid ha\e to he adopted it vve want the movement to thrive 
and vibrate ihron^htout tlie leiif^ih and tireadlh of the country. The pro^i^rammo of 
work may vary to snit local eonditioiiH hut the ideal should ho the Bame. 
Liquidation of literacy, ditruBion of knowledge amonj^ all strata of society, 
culiura] advancement and upliftmeni of the nation should bo the guiding principle 
of the library movement. 

RESOLUTIONS— Second Day— Madras— 25th December 1934 

The Conference nn^t, again to-day with Kuii/ar Mmiimlra Dch lial Mtaha^^ai, 
the Licfiulcnt in the chair, when u nnmhtu ol ic'-oIiiIiohh of gi iu ial imjiurtance 
relaiing to the library moM inent in India were discnss'al and passi'd. 

Mr. L. N. (iolnl inliiJ'i sfui addies^ed ilic (’oniciencc on the iiscfnlncss of the. 
lilnaiy inovcmeni, lit' ernphasised that it was one ol tiic mosi imporiaiit movements 
of the pi(‘Sriit ccniniy and ili.at thioiigh tin* nirdmm of (he movi'meiit, mass edn- 
c.alion could lie easily and Bncccsslally iiroinolt d. 

'J'he follow iiig vveie among Ihe lesoluiions ado[»t<d at (he Conferenee : — 

“Tins ( 'onlercneo iiohs will) satislaclion ihe measnics adopted by the several 
I'nhlic 1/ihiaiies’ Assexoat ions in air.anging for liaining elasses in lilirarianshijj and 
wth a vi(\*' to Hiiiipleimnl mg and developing such acadtinie woik, apjieals to the 
\iiio'-T !'’‘H Hi India and liurma in geiuial to insiituie eourscs in libiariamhip and 
make the ncccKHary tutorial artang'mients tluTtlor. 

iN'J'MKKA'I IONA I, ( 'oNFI:RI:NOK 

'• this (''ot f( Teiice invites the in'xt session of tlu‘ 1 nteniat ioiial ('(mfeii nee of 
LibrancH to India and nijnesis tin; txeeniives of the yMMiidia ruh'ie Libiary 
iAssoeiatiou and the Indian Jabraiy Assofiation to lake all nccessaiy sliq-s lor thu 
purpose. 

“ dills (hnfrmx'v places on reeord its ap[>r( ciai ion of Ihe jnomer Bund Library 
Serviee earned on at IMannaigudi, Alamiir, i’aih'fialligndem and Jvupjiam and hopes 
that Ihcir example will be followed iLioiighout the country. 

Books in \'j:KNA(,'n.AK 

“litis C^onferetiec resolves that for the jirotnolKfii of mass (dueation greater 
imporinnei; should he paid by iibrarians !(> tlie aeqnjsilion and distiibiiiion of books 
and piTiodieals in the vernaeiilars ; iiigrs all tin' )('e..l boaids .^.inl Municipalities 
to iiisliilute and luaiiitain jmblie iilnarics ibroughMut ilnii' aieas and appiiils to 
jirovmcial l(gihlatures of the eonnliy !<) voii Idxial giants to tuilher and aid tlie 
formation and mamtcnancc ol tier public libiainH iii all provinces without the 
imposition ol any conditions. 

I’kovikv iak Oio- a no A 1 ions 

“This (^i)nf''rcn'^o recomiin'inls the cousliiulMii of provincial org:i>iisal ifUiS on the 
basis ol liiiguisiic ar ais to conirol ami co-oi diiialc liie woik ol the various public 
library assm lainms and nijm sis the pioMiicial organisalioiiH so foimed, to afliliiitc 
theinsMves to tin- All-Imlia I’lihlic Ijdnary AsstuMniion and to tuikt iiuniedialc sB'ps 
to do propaganda woiks lor the fiirthciaiicc of (hr puhln' library movinient. 

‘‘This Coidiniice ncpiehts the maiiagmicnt of die public lihiancs in the country 
to inaugurate under their ieHpe(;tive HU^q>nM“', aeliviins eoiidiicive to the popularisa- 
tion ojf tin; library movement and to the eiiliglitimmeuL of the public at large, 
literati' as well as illilirate. 

“This conliniiei' is of opinion that it is essential (hat, copies of all hooks and 
other litciaiiiiti })ublishi'd iii Bnlish India and Feudatory States be supplied to 
the various provincial Stale and liupeiial libraries for prcscnlatioii and for public 
use and that for this purpose the libraries may be conferred the status of a 
copyright library. 

Dihthut and Taluk Associations 

“This conference apfieais to the citi/cns throughout, the country to inaiigurato 
district, taluk and village library associations Jor the furtherance of the cause of 
the public lilirary movement, and the establishment of public libraries. 

“This conference is of opinion that library movement in India can ho fostered 

aud directed with greater success and advautage by the joiut efforts of the All-lodia 
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Library AsBOtiialion and tho f/idnin library as'^ociation and requests the exeeutivo 
of boih the assiicjarioiiH to devise ways and means jor tins pnrposo. 

“This tMiifereiM^e plact's on record tlie valuable siTvices rei)der(;d by Messrs. 
K. Na^^eswara Ivio and V. Venkafeswaralu to the libraiy move/neiif. and bestows 
on thi'iu the titles ()1 (Ihanadalta and Andhra lihashoddaraka res[) cti vtdy, 

‘'This confiTciice eon^ral nlalcs Mr. (Julia d'hakerc on tJH3 puhlicaiion of his 
“oriental seheuK' oF -•las^.ilicai ion’’ (I'lacliya Var^ikarana Paddhati) and jilaecs the 
same lor circulation and ojiinion." 

A resolution vas passed expressinj^ deep sorrow at the demise of Prof. A. Iv. 
Siddhanta, well-known liniary worker of J^alioic, and convL"'ino the conference’s 
hcartlell synipadiy to I In; ht reaved family. 

Th ; coid renee oii'n'ed its f'’lieii at ions to lfis Hti.!;hness th(' jM iharaja ( laikw’ar 
of .'Jaroda on his s xty yeats of sueeessful and beiielicc.nt rule and plae.ed on reeord 
the valuable services Im bml rendeied to the Indian [inlilie library moverm'nt by 
hiH t)ioneer (Hons and bus eonlinned interest, in it,. 

The Clonterenei' was ot opinion that the Indian Library movement, should bo 
fostereil nit uieK'Iy by the spiead ol iirliin and lural libraries, but also by 
cdiieatintt the elassi s and the masses through the car and the i ve. The Lonferciu^e 
apjiointeti a (,’ommitlee with iM-'ssis S S It ij te, opaian an I I). T. U lo as eonvi'iu'r.s 
to devi-^e WMVs and uhmiis and submit, piopos.ds to the eenlial and provincial 
governments i ir idisorbin^ as many eilueatcil unemployed us possililc in the further* 
anee of the library causi. 


The Andhra Desa Library Conference 

d'hc -.M ,’ii tri'iith annual ‘'' Sslon of (lie Andlira l>' sa Library Lonfcrtuicc met 
on th^-'.Pe. D'U-i'mh r !!/'>/ at the '(Lnen-ss ITuise’, Madras Under llie presidency 
(«f Mr. /> T. 

Mr. h’. ar Vuio, t'hairmaii of llic Lec- ptiou (.'omind ICO, welcomed the 

delt ya' fs. 

Mn. !\. N\(;i>av\k.\ K \o’s WklcomI'. Apdricss 

IMv. K N,e I'-'W ara U io (■tiipn,i*-i‘^''d the i in|iortaiu“e of ihe Idirary movement 
uimm- tbf mas->e-, d'lnic wane two ways l>y whi<di this movement, he said, could 
‘br'vi, ()iH w (s liy the aid and t^npp u't of tlu' (lo\einment and another 

i>y llm supp'ii! (d ilie p ■oi>!i‘ at liiye. hi \nllir.i 1 ) 'sa tlic movement, to a very 

..•t'Rc extent, had IliiiviiJ till now on tie' support of ihi' jiuiilic It the woiki'rs of 
ihis movement fo.krd to the <J ivcrnimou for snpp nn. lh ‘y would iiive to abide by 
the nibs and nyiibit nnis of the < Ioa ei nmen i, w hieii to some extent rnieht restrict 
the fr''(dom of ihe movemei.L h w is tor the del aMli'^ to decide whether they 
wanteil I lovi rnmeiil, siippoii or ii U. lie th<‘u pointed out tiiat there was no need 

lo spend a laiL’"'* amouiii of m(''"-v on the cons' ruet ion of liiy buddine;s and pur- 

chase of innmmrablc lio oks. With a few' eo'lceiion of c;ood hooks and earnest 
w’orkers tliis movement miehi, siiu-ad iimniic; (he masses and remove the illiteracy 
prevuilinji; amonp them. 

Mr. 1). T. PiAo's Apdrksk 

Mr. D. T. Rao was then |uoi)ised to (ho chair. In the course of his address 
ho said : — 

“The di'cidc and a half that has pissed has been full of eventful history in the 
cultural proRp'ss of the Andhra country. A cultural n'vival on a mass scale has 
been atteinji el through tin* aRuiey of the Lihrarus and liow far such endeavours 
have horiK' friiii is tin' task of the liisioiiaii to rel.itc. SuHiee it, Inuvever, to indicate, 
that amongst, the two crons of i>eoplc speakiniy tlic TVlu'jU lany:iiao,', not only has 
literacy increased by more than 100 per cent since 1920, but a definite intensive 
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contact wilh the raovementR of prop:reR8 haR been eRtabliehed. Tbe rise of vernacular 
journalism, Ihe publication of cheap literature, the expansion of the printing^ 
industry, the lar^^er use of books by perBons of tioth sexes, and none the least, the 
dawn of a new cultural conficiouRnoHR expn'SRin^^ itself in the social, literary, poli- 
tical and the relip^ions movements of the period, are some of the outstandintr featurcfl 
that characterise and bear witnesR to the. cultural rise of Andhra Dcsa. These are 
the varinuR phases of one Rinp:!e dynamic movement of the af;e. namely, the evolu- 
tion of Indian Nationalism and if in the process thereof some have dedicated them- 
BelvcR whole-heartedly to the establishment and development of public libraries in 
Andhra l)e8n, be it said that they were the pioneers of the bi^j:p;est social reforma- 
tion undertaken in recent years. 

The leaders of our Public Tabrary movement will have to examine our social 
conditions and plan out a programme that will be responBihlc for brin^inp out men 
and women who can think truthfully, act iulelli^enl ly and thus serve society as 
members of a <rood citizenry. This means that the primary princijile of the subor- 
dination of the individual interest to the ^!:ood of the whole must lie reeo^rnir.ed. 
A mere technical analysis of the requirements of Libraries in the shape of books, 
buildings, and periodical returns, will not serve onr immediate purpose. That can 
be done in small regional conferences ; what is now needed is a well-conccivcd plan 
of edneatinp: the Rncicly to realise its own inherent cultural values. Such a plan, 
howcv('r, pre-Bupposes that the libraries must enlarge their sphere of activity and be 
prepared to adhere themselves to new intellectual attitiules. 

l;av(‘ to taki' advantnp:e of the exislinjr instriimenls of eduention like elemen- 
tnry school for ciirryuit:: forward the o[)j(‘cts of these public liliraiy movements and 
more spi'ciiiily for locating: the lalirary and uldisin^ it as an oixiaiin^' station of 
Roun 1 kiiowledpje within the twelvi* distiicts of our Ti lu^ai (‘ountry. d’hi arc 
more than len thousand sehools wliieh can provide haliitatiun for an Mjual number 
of libraries The schoolmaster in charfi^e mie:ht be pd\en traiiiinii: in Librarianship 
in order to serve the interests of th<‘ locality with iinderstamlinfr ami judgment. 
And in so far as the administration of such libraries tlic Listiiet Poaials who 

are in char^m of elementary Rchools, micht h(^ well ti listed to di'^ehar^o> that fiino- 
tion effieiently. The elementary sehools will, therefori', under sncli circumslaneeH, 
form the base line of the library movement and to expand its usefulness will he the 
task awaiting!; the attention of ou*' public men. 

It rests on the Public Jjlirary workers as well as on our Icf^islalurcs, publicistfl 
and social woikcrs to compel the ( Jovernment to divert for Ihe purpose of the 
propaf^ation and maintenance of the Libraries an amoiint conummsiiratc with the 
needs of Andhra Di'sa. The ludtin^ method of dolinj]:: out a few thousunds for the 
entire presidency must stop and in its phu'C an allotnumt of some niiliums must be 
demanded and until such a specific ear-marking is ('ained out there must, be an 
unceaBin«? agitation. To elTect a chan^^e in the vision ami the jjolicy of llie (.lovcrn- 
ment wo need upripdit and fearless pnlilic men who would not he hd into sjionsor- 
ing legislation of an amateurish charaetiT. 

^Tk'fore the Stale can take up and dischartrc its liability to the public in the 
orp:anisation of libraries'”. Mr, D. T. Rao enneluded by savin'^, '‘a {i:r(’at deal has 
to he done by our voluntary cfTort. The District and Taluk orpauisations that we 
have already, are active in certain areas and inactive in others. Some dislrictfl 
have librarifs that could he counted by hundreds while othi^rs have a few that 
could be counted on our finjj:cr’8 ends. 'J'hero are some libraries with opulent 
sources of income, while others carry on a miserable cxistenec. There are a^ijain 
libraries staffed by persons of experienee and tramiiif!:. while there are many which 
are ill-staffed and ill-cqnipped. This wide difference in location, cquipmoiit person- 
nel and management ^ives rise to a new problem, namely, that of co-ordination in 
the workinii: of libraries and the need for trained lihranans. Until the various 
District Taluk and other subsidiary organisatioiiR act in harmony reeeivine: stimulus 
from the parent organisation, the result will not be satisfactory. Hence the 
Andhra Desa Libraries Association will have to frame a year’s policy and work 
ahead and pursue it with application and energy. Periodical insjiection of Library 
organisations, regular conferenees with leading librarians, and frequent convocatioa 
of regional conferenees aie likely to keep the movement alive. But stress has to be 
laid on the need for more workers of a trained character, who can w'ork for the 
ali-roiind prosperity of each centre. Ilcncefoi ward the public library movement 
will have to erabraco within its sphere active rural reconstruction. The Library, 
as au agency for this purpose, has been tried in America with great success and 
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if wo turn to advanfcago oach library within a particular area towards social recons- 
truction, the ultimate end of the Library movement wiil have been reached, 

Resolutions 

The Conference urged the following resolutions : — 

The conferi nce urged the executive of the Andhra Desa Libraries Association 
to popuianse the idenlH of the movimiont in Andhra Desa and the Andhra Granth- 
laya Saf»gh'i to pindish a list of libraries in the Andhra Districts. 

Th(‘ confeicnce re(H)minended the formation of a Snb-Comrnil‘ee to devise ways 
and means to promote a n<-twork of liliranes in all parts of the Andhra Desa and 
it was of opinion that the works of the late Andhraratna Dnrggirala Gopalakrish- 
nayva should b* in every lilirary in Andhra Desa. 

UesoluMons were also passed appealing to the people for generous support to the 
viiioiia libraries in the Andhra districts. 


1HE ALL BURMA INDIAN CONFERENCE 

The two-days’ session of the l-'^irst All-Burma Indian Conference under the 
anspiees of the Burma Indian Association, commenced at JBingoon on the 29th. 
December 1934. 

A latgc number of di legates from the districts was present lo protest against 
the Joint B,it liainentai y Committee R''eomniendations, adversely atli’eting Indian 
interests and lo deviH(> means and iiu'asures to safeguard their inieri'sts. 

About bOOO persons atlendei’ including a huge number of labr)nrers and about 
40C) deb-gates and 200 ll'cc'ption (.’ommittee IMembc-rs. Mr. M. M. Rajl, President- 
D‘^signaie, tva*' ebeen-d whtn be* entered tlie pandal and amidst cries ot ‘’Mabatnia 
f.Tandlii-ki- Jiu’O ‘ Jjl.aral Mata-ki-.Tai’ , the delilieralions opened. 

Ttiis IS the first timi’ in the bistiry of liulian polities of lUirma that all shades 
of opinion gatheretl on a common platform t.o voice their gnevaiiec-s. 

Mi. o', a. S Tyah/i, Chairman of the Reception Committee, in the course 
of liG H))('ech, sketched ihit growlli of Indo-Burman relations. Do dc'luilcM the vast 
vested interests of Indians and lh<Mr eonneetions with various tradis, ]»rofeRRiona 
and servii-es as wiOl as their contribution to jigrieultiiral and industrial expansion. 
He \Aarned that removal of Indians and Chinese, if eireet.cd, would have serious 
ill-efi'cUK on t)ie export and import trade. 

With regard to (^diCttiars. Mr. 'lyabji opim-d the general financing in Burma 
WOui.i come lo a stoj), if such agencies wen* to be removid at present. He denied 
that Cheltiars held to-day a large piO|)or(ion of agricultural I.-uids, pointing out 
that they were unwilling ownets of whatever lands that had come into their 
possession. He explained that Indian labour was needc-d owing to insuffietcnc-y of 
'ndtgeiiouR labour and Indian labcmr would be recpiired for many years to come. 
He advised Indians to forget their communal differenees and etre.ssed that the 
treatment which was being proj)Osed to lie given to Indians in Ihirma threw them 
in the category of foreigners, while Indians in Aden would lx- treated in an 
honourable manner. He liof)ed that the restriction of Indian entry would create 
a sense of bitterness in India and with separation, Indian shipjAing would not 
cease to have the hospitality of Burma. Concluding Mr. Tyabji demanded that the 
rights of Indians in Burma should be reserved m .the same manner as was proposed 
to be done in the case of British subjecls, domiciled in Burma and India. 

Presidential Address 

Mr. M. M. Rafi, President of the Conference, in the course of his 
address, criticised the reeorarnendations of the Joint Parliamentary Committee, 
opining that the J. P. C. treated them with scant regard in matters which were 
vital to their existence in Burma. He emphasised that the future existence of 
Indians in Burma depended largely on the realisation of all that the Conference 
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Btood for. IndianR had hopc'd that, thf^ir ri^^hta and iiilerrafa would be safef^iiarded 
wIk'ii separation eame, but, now the la'pOft had eome as a shock. 

Ja'f(‘rrin.n; to Indian lalionr, Mr. Rafi (‘xjilaincd that, lln'y p('rKisted by virtue of 
their effieieiiey and their aptiinde for woik, which was d.sJasK'fnl to Hiirnians and 
not on aeeonnt of their aeei'ptanee of lower waLces. (dnttiyars, eoiitinni'd Mr. Rati, 
were the baidvbone of the ecoinirnic life of fbiriua. Tliey wen- not, iisiiriaH but 
bankers who were RUfiplyine: a vital need, although iht'v (‘ooduett'd their banking 
fuisiiu'Rfi neeordin^ to traditional Imiian eiistoms. lie s ron^Iy deprecated the 
reference to ('hettiyars ns inoney-haiders. 

Referring to the questions of the right of entry of Indians, the Pri'sidenl, said 
it was not a question that might he hdt to he decided by Ibirtna aloine It was 
ns inneh th(' eoneern of IJurina to safeguard her own riatnuials as il should he the 
eoneern of India to proti'et the ligdils nj‘ the nationals^ in f.;r(‘ig-n feriitory. If(^ 
lioped that, when llie tinn' earn.* to foiinnlat* the basis of the propo*^ed trade 
eoinenlion, betwei'ii India and Ibirma, the (loveniment of India, as well as the 
Indian e.nn nu'reial bodies and ])nl>li.* men, would not lo.sr* sight of this tai’t. He 
emphasised on the otln r hand that Un're should he no rest i i(‘t ion as reeaids the 
enliy of ])ersons of Indian domicile, including Indian St.ites’ subjects I'ligaged in 
trinli or bns'ness. .Anacking vijjonnisly the lieatment piaqiosed to hi* aecfirded 
to I’.ritish subjects domiciled in India and rbinna, Air, Ihdi pointed out lliat 
Ijiese legal leslrietions would ojierale harshly against, Indians. 11. * inenti nied the 
inieie(|uiiey ol safeguards as regards seivieis, ])rofessions and elneation. IP* a^k' d 
fthellier tile treatuieiil meted out to the Indian minoiiiy in Ihnma in the matter 
cf ))ut)!ie srrvieis and (‘dueation was in eonfotmity wt'h iiiiei national law on the 
Pubji et ol rninoiities' ]tioleetion. As ri'gards Indian shipping, he irnsle l tjnit the 
s‘’nie leripioeal treafmiiit that had been leeommended between India and flic Unit''d 
Kincflorn would apjily betw’cen Ilniina and India, 

Ihhrriiig to tile juoposal d(“^)gned to protect etdiivators by alienating Chelliyars, 
Mr. liafi stressetl that liie lUiima legishilure should be given jrowi'rs to i)ass 
di'-et iininatorv haws tuid legislation thus ]>,i^sed Khoiihl b* ni uh* applie.ible to those 
piTsoiis who came into the ])Ohsesbion (>f lands at iir before the dale of separatmii 
for at least twenty years. 

Coiielndine. Air. Ihdi (!f])Iored the pioposed iinnhapiale reprrsentat ir)n of Indianw 
in tile h o'slal lire and ehumed special i.'pia seiPaiioii j.n* labour, cuinnieree, Chelli- 
J ars and landh rds, 

RESOLUTIONS— Fkuau \TioN (.f r>i'UM\ 

At lh(’ Ksnmrd sitting of the < 'onfi'ieni'c to-da\, the piepo^al iw 
pariigiaph 47lf of the ,1. 1'. ( lb port was slionely i lit ^(•i''<^i by .',(\einl ^ivi'ak'rs. 
It wa-' meniK'iied that all otliei saftgiiaid'. wou!<i be bo' ow and niei'Hiiigie-s, if 
reslrieiion was to la* nlinad on ill'* iiitiyof fiidians. 14ns matti'r was a fi'ie^tiivii 
t'f hb' ami d(alh to the I.nlian roniihiinity. 

Dr. //, S. I>()t;f;n/, (x-AIajor, moved a resolution iu this eonneetion, which was 

UiianiiiKni -I_y rai i u d. 

Hi, Itoiieal i-lnssid tl'at the eonmeljoii of Indians with l)iirnians was age-long 
and tliatihey wa re liroUL’lit by Inin^-heis torl. velop Ihnma, wi'h an assuiam-e of 
M'lfity ]( solution inter alia itroiesicd agauist ih'* projx.s.il to (‘mpowei’ tin' Ihirmii 

Lcgislal lire to ('iiiiet, legislalnni rrshiciing or imp i-ing eonditio s of entry into 
Ihnma of Ihitish snbj‘(*ls domitih(l in India. It eotisidend llial, such a proimsal 
was wliolly iniealh'd for and ojtiiobted to the piineiple formnlatrd at ihr Ihirmii Sub- 
C 'mmilt(>(‘ of ilif (list Jh and the p.iliey eionniaicd by llm Ihmmu'r at, the 

Ihiiiiia M T C. and demambd that all ])(rsons of Indian domicile, including 
sulijeets of Indian S'alcs, slnill have uincsmeted right of entiy into Ihirnni after 
se]»,irat lons, a right wlvich tlu’y now enj.iy in common with other Ihilish subjeeln 
and which in a scparanil Ihnma was pioposed to be fctaint'd only in the casi* of 
Ihitish snbjeels dnmieilcd m the IJinled Kingtinm. The r(*,sohil ion further dcmianded 
that as a measure of recqiroeil y, lintish huiijccts in ninnia should la* given the 
right ol nnri'strielcd entry into any part of India. Crdi'Using tin* Joint Committee’s 
slacmcnt ihat the, Inilian labouier, iiy acci'ptiiig lo wageSf tended to oust the 
lhirmcs(‘ biboiiicr and lower liis standard of living, as unfounded, the resolution 
po;nt( d out, that no special grouinls for r» gularising or rest rieMng Indian labour existed 
uiihss such a ngulaiion was concaived in theinlereKts of Indian immigrant labour iu 
Burma as buggetled by the Iloyul Coramissiou ou Labour and Bellied ou the basis 
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of the con volition hot worn Uic (Jovernment. of India and Burma. Concluding the 
rcsoluli'iii t.'iki'S strorin; exception to the reference to Ch(^tii:ir8 as nioney-lenders, 
who W(‘rc (lankf'rM of hi^h rttaiidinc: and honourable traditions. Hence the J-. P. Cs 
Huej^iistion to rent I let their lailry is deploralile, as it. lacks appreciation of t he ^rcat 
services rcndercii by them in economic and other spheres of the development of 
Burma. 

The session then adjourned until the next morning. 

RESOLUTIONS-Second Day-30th December 1934 

A latg" gathering was present on December 30. 1934. the seeond day of the 
Con fere ice. 

tScv(‘ii lesolntions were unanimously passial protesting against th(’ ,7. P. C. 
rccnmnicndations in comu'ction uilh laniJ abenanon, edneation, profession, (iiKeiimi- 
iiatioM hy local bo,,r Is and loc.al scil-gov ernmg bodies etc., demanding the niainte- 
nance ol tUe cvisfing framhise (jiialdical ions and the jirescrvaf ion of (he fundamen- 
tal minority rights. 

The resolmion on enrnim'rcial diserimation. which was carried, demanded protec- 
tion f( 0 ’ Indian interests, imdnding commercial, Inuikmg and shipping, in flic same 
manner as was rccomnnmdcd for British siihjccts domiciled in tin* ITtdtcd Kingdom, 
resc'iviiig at ttic sami* nmc th(' right to appoint and engage, at the discrelion of 
their agi'Dis, servants and em|doyeeK without any rest rief ions. 

Ov'T tw.Mily siie.iktTs spoke on thi'se resolutions, iiielnding Khan Bahadur yVhmed 
Chandoo M. L. ( - , Mr. A. M. Vcilayan Chettiar, M. L. C., Mr. Mahomed Auzam 
and Mr. Atidul Baiee (dnuvdhnry. 

Ihdeiene.' were madi^ to the fatd, that it was Indians wht) first introdnci'd P>urma 
irle(“ inio India, where Burma was at present, exporting nee Avoith ovd’ two 
rndhons ddm ([iicstion of Indian shipping whudi Ji.id heeii omitli‘d hy the .Joint 
Parbamentary ( 'ommiltia' would he all'ecusl under the j)reH(M)t proposals, bc'caiiso 
the crew, who were moAly Indians, would not have the right of fiee entry. Dis- 
erimimitory la eommeiidai urn in lespcct of education would st-riously alfeet Jndiau 
students. It was a hreaeh f the former ph'dgc aod legal rights, ddie franchise 
projiocil would afield, Indian repri'sental ion in tlic legislalnie on a populahon basis, 
unless the stains quo was maintauied. d'he session then adjourned until 3-40 ]). m. 

Idii'ie w’a.s some lieat and Jiumour when l)i<' (tmterenc<‘ resumed sitting in tho 
afternoon, to diseiis.s Ihi' n'siilution on Indian represent at ion in the propusi'd 
eulargi'd Lower lloust', detnivudiug IS seats, compiisiug livtmuv 9, special \u\evests 
a, ami g'Mmral const n ueoeu's 13. One Iv.dumr delegate walked out, pvotePvng : 
t'.OnieOMiee is for eupil ali-ts and not for Lalaiur/’ The President said : ^^You arc 
we', cm to walk out. Wc must maintain older. No one has been shut out from 
spt ai ing ” 

Ai) anmndmeiP wdiieh could not be placed before the Subjeids C'(':nmittcc owing 
to gouniei'Mii, iinie was read out liy the President. It sought representation tor 
two liul'iin ladn‘S, iiisiead of one seat for Rangoon landbuds. Two amendments 
d , ■ oidiiig ihrei' and four labour seats resjieetively, after some diseussion, were lost 
am.l ‘he original resolulion was carrn d. 

Pour more ri'soluiions were unanimously jiasseil urging (1) the abrogation of legal 
n'Striet Kin in public servici's, wiihoul. diseriniiiiation, against Indians regarding 
their right to enter public, services and that there slumid he one Indian representa- 
tive on the Pniilie Services (Commission: cl) iippea'mu (o the Indian Nation and 
the (TL)vernnieiit of Imlni to take immediate steps to safeguard the rights of their 
naiioiials in Burma; (.3) aulhonsing llui Burma Indian Association to convene the 
uexi session of the All-Burma Indian ('onicrence w'lienever required to saft'guard 
their legitimate riglits ; and (4) emiwwering the l^resident to forward the text of tho 
resolutions passeel by the Conference to the proper authorities in JCngland, India, 
Burma and elsewhere. 

Over a dozen speakiws spoke on these resolutions including Mr. .7. K. Munshi, 
Mr. S N. Hnji, and Mr. R. S. Jyengar. 

J'he Prosident. in his eoncludmg speech, asserted that Indians were not vagrants 
here. Their eoninhutious should allow them to receive just treatment. 

The Conference then concluded. 



The Burma Anti-Seperationist Conference 

At Iho Upper FUirma Anti-Separationisls’ Conference, held at Mandalay on the 30lh. 
Decenjbcrl934 IL Chit Hlaing, Ant i-.SeparHtionist leader in the course of his prcsi- 
clcnlial address, said that the pr{)j) 08 ed (H)nsli tilt on for neparated iiurma was ink*rior 
to that proposed in the Hch('me outlined by the iViaiiier on January IJ, 193:.?, and 
it was admitted that the constitution was unsatisfactory, by the most moderate poli- 
tical parries in the country. The only eourse open for Anti-Separalionists, therefore, 
was to I'f'ject the {iroposi'd ‘•unsatisfactory and unacceptable” constitution, now 
bcinti; laid la fort: rarliament. 

11 (diit iJiaiii^^ reiterated, in this connection, the resolutinns pa.s.scd by the All- 
Ihirrna J nli-tSefuiiation Convention in Utd and advised moderates to refuse to ac- 
c('))t the Jb'forms, Jle added that the Joint Ihirliamentary CVnumittee had wholly 
ije^;l(‘('t(‘d to talvi' into aecotint the results of the last ^^eneral election to the Burma 
Ooiineil, as also the separation rcRolution which was thrown out by the Council, 
ill mentioned that in the Tteeember sesHion of the Conned in 19J3, a resolution for 
He'^arc’ioi. was lost, while a resolution containing the terms for conditional si'para- 
tion iii'd conditional federation was passia). CntieiHin^ (he remark of the J. In C. 
that Ant’-bfpiinitionists’ delegates pnderred separation, U Chit Ulaing pointed out 
thui it was coiilradietory to the evidence and tacts disclosed by Dr. Ba Maw ia tbo 
course of the diseussions before the Joint [Parliamentary Committee. 

Rcso lutio nf 

Four resolutions were unanimously carried, reji'cting the recommendation for se- 
paration of Burma and proposed constitution, The resolution infer aha expressed re- 
sent niciit and diHsatisfaction with the recommendation for separation, which had 
been made in utter disregard of the cleari'St and most unequivocal verdict against se- 
paration and in favour ol ['('deration given by an overwhelming majority of the 
Jhirmesc electorate in the last Council election and alHO contrary to tiic many reso- 
lutions glassed by the various Anti-Separat ionist Associations. The proposed con- 
Btnutmi) was totally unsatisfactory and unacceptable to the Burmese people and 
consequently they urged upon flic IJrilish Barliain'Mit- to reject the recommendations 
of the J, B. (L as far as fhirma was concerned aiul allow fier as desired by a vast 
majority of the electorate to enter the Indian federation J’he resolut on warned tim 
authorities eoncerm'd that il Hcparalion of ihirnia fiom fndia Hh(,)iild be thrust upon 
them, the Biitish Covernment would be held responsible for the conaequences that 
may ensue. 

The Conferenec at this stage concluded its session. 
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The Indian Economic Conference 


Opening Day - Patna -2Gth. Decembe* 1934 

In Iho of his rr.'siih iit oil Addros'-' dolivou'd to tlio (M;;h‘ '• iiMi of file 

Tndiiiii Iviononiic ( ^nihToiict' ho'ld n; on t!o- 26 th December 193 1. Mt. (\ A', 

la/in/, I niversit}’ Ihofoss )i of iv-ooo.niics, li.nnl'iy, ohsin ved ; — 

The world is :i(- pi'i'sciit m an t c.hKiiUi'* tM.nirnt. aiid r find, llial llo’ r\!-.hnr 
('('ouoii'.ic strui’liiro as well as i xinnu; (•co.ionnc rclaliinis Jons' hci-n (■;)iiii)l('! o!_\ 
;i[)Het.. Nijilh'T til ' (‘no'i nn.t' evfHn i.’foa' ot i li ■ pa.t nor tin- loa-'liin^s of crononifo 
theory Jiave proviid a eoiuplole o'O. le culn'r oi ilie toid- tsOuidino mC ilu' eonjih'X 
phi'iiOincna that iiavt' vlevrloo ■<{ ,,i in tlie soar.-li l -r i!o!! soon, ion. lio;lead ol iJos 
we find ^i^antK,- tllArls h 'oiy m.i is lo r siore ouh-r out ot in" prc/iihu:; I'li.i ,s m 
different jiaits of tlu' woild on new lines with (lie e ni-ei)'! nee thai llie whole 
basis of eeonoiiiie Ide i-. i^iadiially u i.det nne' Jiind.iniental eli 

On the one liand, tin Kai'^s'.oi 'iit whx'li involv'S a llioon.dt 

ovcrb'ciul'iie; of the soeed and econunov* s' i ii -i e r-' and \^;iieh has in vuw i h" 

eoinniuiiisl le id"al. In oner to a -liiove ilnai nJ mIs, tin' llnssians lia\s' adopted a 

new nietliod of ('eononiie appi’oaeli, wiiieh li is ooe .mie poiin lari y kinovn as “jdan-- 
iiintr". Tliouo'h this was ridiculed at first, th" r-.sl (d' file woild, ddreriny tii lin'd 
uniis and poiiey, ha\e ho\\e\er found sonn tliini; ti imitate in the liussian method, 
VMlh the eonsi (pnaice that \ar;otis (•omifri'‘S aie inov adoptmi; home roi r ol 
'‘planning'’ as tin' method to iemo\e the (xislin^ eeonomn* ills, d wo hiuad eata’^o- 
rics of this nut ho.! may be dn hneuislual. In some connirits, a pi e- defi't mined 
eeotiomie and sonal poiny iiuoh.n}.;; a elianea* in the husie sliiieturv- of soee (y 
leads to wliuh is inteiuhd to ]ml tha>. p >l;ey into operation, lor example, 

ill Unssia. In oth-'i eo.intiHM, ■■j’lai.iiiiie” is hemy udopicd as a, nn.dlnul to 

recognise the eeoiiomii* iile to suit nunlt i n eonditioiih wnlnnn aimine jp, iinida- 
nieiit-al chaiL'e i.i the ex>r^tin;j; Older, thoneh it e.inin'.t h(‘ deiiHsl that thu is 

hound to involvs' a dnft .-iway liom iJm exesijn;; iiasi-', fir (.sample, in tin* 

fdir.'’d I'siates ol Amciiea, and the fhot-'d Kiln'd o.u. 

VVe eome to the eoiielu-ioii, theieloMa iliat ihout^^h the raeinon.- oi ' I’laTiiuny ’ 
difTArSj thonyli it lias ddh ttin i;-iad«s or d-'eri-ts, ihoiieh tin- oj i ,1. \M,i, 

\\h)eh It is jiraetased hai>i)vn to he widily aptiit, it, has es.im- to - ay, le-noDueh as 

Iho i'“t:ate is now aekmovledjrd ns the eloef ynile nnd ’ (h e o.-o-uk li|e 

Wdh or without a delimte juirpo-.e, and adojits ‘dhanniii;'" a, juin-'p'd te'-ilnh!, 

Ja-Mlhl:!-: J’oLK'Y 

I'dich far-reachin ;4 ehanyes are hound t.o ail'-ef evi'ry emidry, mo much as tins 

ehanoe is a chany;'- piima'dy in tin' liinefi ni ol lie- Tne ( fh , f, on India u 

beiiij^ felt through haiylamh heiaiise ol oiii isohiieal ril.iinei. In otJnr w.oda 
ifrilish policy and method aie he.iiy n fleeted in tins e(.iinlry in tin yiadnd adotioii 
or otherwise of the e'onomie p-haieji-.s I'-itired to ;d»o\('. 

With wondeilnl ad.ip: ali liiy, K udainl lealued tin* fody of sliekm^ ti laiss'-/- 
fairc and wIiiU.' revoliif lonary or spec: acid. ir ehas;;(‘. weir- h -ine: tidopiul m (,ther 
countries, she dehlierat-ely changed h"r entire ceo.ionn'' poiny as il oMini lit. 'The 
execution of the new eeonom,e poln-y in oilier eonn i.es li.i^ inv'-lv 1 impoiiant 
repercussions in the politu'd lield. t^iieh far-ieaelrn^^ ehnno,-, jnvoiviiiy; inleifeienee 
in thc'delails of tlie economic ide (d the jieople, which h, id to In' jii omptly pui into 
Operation, would not he possihh- iiinh-r the hlou-movin}^ niacinneiy oi modcren 
democratie institutions, riie rise of d'etatorsh p ni those eouniiies when'; Keononne 
1‘lanuinp; is the order of the day ni ly l)e tiius explained. Without, clnoipinii, her 
political structure, however, En;;land nianaped to have the laijiiisiie forei's and 
promptitude of a dictator in her National (iuvermuent whu'h (liminaied party 
politics for the time hein^z;. 

At the same time she realised that under the new eondilioiiSj with the prowtli 
of powerful nations, British suiu'em n*y could not lie maintained uniiss Britain 
could wold the Empire together by new tics, chiefly economic. In eon s-fpieiice, 

51 
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wo find that darini^ tho last few ycara, tho National Govornraent in England has 
8Ucoood<-d in bringing alioiU a comploto traiiBlormation of the economic policy of 
(Jnat Rritain, both within and witiiout. We have the Bpeclacle of the mOBt highly 
induHtrialiBi'd country in the world trying to protect its agriculture and industry. 
U'lif CJold ^landiud now FtandR discredited by being thrown overboard by its chief 
custodian. The home of Cotidcn is now a place where restrictions and controls in 
trade, industry and finance flourish in such abundance that Cobden himself would 
not recognise it. 

Idle effort to bring tlic scnlleted parts of the Empire into line with this new 
Empire pobey has resulted in imj)orlant political developments. Systematic propo- 
gaiida with a view to cnating opinion and goodwill among the vieoplcs of the 
diflei'ent parts of the Empire has been earned on. This has been snjtplemented by 
other methods dillering m taeh cast' wiih the poliiieal Hiatus of the Empire countries 
coneerind. I'eisuahion and treatnunt on a looting of equality liave been adopted 
with the Dominions ; an arlihcial or forecd eonsent is the rule tn this country ; 
and a policy of active coeicion has been adopted in the case of Crown Colonics, 
for exam})l(;, in Ceylon. 

Whereas in depeudeneies and colonies, a free and frank consideration from their 
ovM) points of \i('\v ot the new policy has not been jmssible, in the Dominions 
wh(i(' such eonHideration is possible, practical ibniciillies and eonlroviirsies in the 
apiiheaiion ot the new jiolicy hav(‘ bcim noiiecd. Tbc need for thi; enforcement of 
‘^ueh an Emjnre }ioliey in future has involvtcl the institution ot a chain of Reserve 
lic'.k 10 J^mpiie countiies which arc to woik under the guidance of the flank of 
England ; and peimancnt machineiy lo watch the dcvelojimcnt of trade and to 
sugge st V ays and means for co-opcralion may glow. 

It may aNo in due course involve a t oiresfaindiiig change in the political 
struelnre id the J^]mpiie, which, however, is a profili m biyond my scope My 
jiriHcril purposi' is to (race the cMstcijce of an Emjare Economic Elan and see its 
iiifiiiijici' on Imbaii Economic policy. 

We have liicrully to tiacc such a plan by jmttiiig togcthiT the various measures 
which have receiilly been adopted, for the Empire Economic Elan is essentially 
clitfercnt from the ►Soviet Elan. Unlike the Soviet nu'iLod, the Empire Econonue 
J'lau IS not out lint d as suih beforehand ; nor is it . mean I lo be woi ktd out within 
any defined lime limit us in JUissia. 

Condi noNs in India 

So far ns the economic pobey of this country under Rritish ruli' is concerned, 
it IS well known tliat in ihc matter of trade and industry, Jbilish policy with free 
tiade as the nietliud was in op' iaiion in lliiH eountiy tdl l^wd. IIh^ si coiid stage 
is inuikcd by I he adopt itui ol the pnnciplc of diserimmatiiig protection in 
wlun a tliiiiiile d(i»ailiJie lit the industrial and commercial policy ot the country 
was imide. \\'lii!i‘ ilie svstim is still in its infancy, it lias bet ii super-imposed, as 
:l weie, by ifie new i'anpiie policy of which wc fnive airtntiy spoken. 

Jn the In Itl ot linanee, ii i« iquuliy well known that since 18U1), the sterling 
slniidartl bar. bitn in opeialioii in tins eountiy tiiougb dili'ereiil names have been 
giMii to the (■}si(nj. J’he eonlinuetl oiiposilitui to lht‘ adoptitiii of the Gold Standard 
in India in llc' pasi, the ratio eontioveihy and tfie finking of the itupi'O to the 
Si ei ling siiiei' Sipieinbii EJOf, are iiislanets of tin' way in which Eiilish financial 
})i)iiey has woikid in iliis eiiuntry. The const it ui ion of the fteserve Bank shows 
ihat British or Empiie Eoliey will he imposed in this mailer lu the future as lu 
the past. 

Wc have llius two impoitant forces working in Ihc country ; on the one hand, 
the glowing desnc of the people for a In tier and a higher standard of life, and on 
the other hand, the needs of lh(‘ Empire, botli losuliing in the realisation of the 
fact that the tconomic advancement (d the eountiy shouid be systematically fostered. 

Though the desire is liius ^eoinmon, the outlook is difl’ereiit, which results in a 
clash of ideas and metliods in eonnccLion with the measures to be adopted. This is 
so beeause, wheieas Eiuiiiie policy is the key lo the methods of the fuiiian aulhon- 
luB, national policy is the key to the demand of educated India. Whereas the 
foimtr nquirtb the plaiiiimg and arrangement of things to futher the interests of 
the Ihniiire, the latter naturally fears that in so doing naiional interests will suflbr. 
iiiciiube of diflereiices in political status, there is a conseiousness that in the United 
Kingdom and in the Dominions, national intereHts will be safegurded first and 
Empire interests will be looked after next, and there is a natural fear in the de- 
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pendent parts of the Empire that national interests will be subordinated to those 
of the Empire. 

The imposition of the Empire Economic Policy on India is not without its 
counterpart in pArallel measures for the development of the country within. What 
could not be dreamt of in the days of laisscz-fair up to I9l3 is now justified 
as a matter noth of necessity and of policy. We have, in the first place, for the 
iinprovement of a^riciiluirc, and rural conditions generally, the work of well-orpa- 
nised bodies like th(' Imyicrial Council of A^rieiilt iiral UtHciirch and the Central 
Cotton Coiiirnittcc. Measures for the improvement of the economic conditions of 
the rural pojnilalion were considi’rcd at a Conference of Ministers and oitieials of 
Central and Provincial (rovcrnmeiils held in April last. An intensive pro^^ramrae 
for developin^^ marKetin^ faeiiitics for aKiicultural products was c.onsidered to bo 
the measiiK' most likely to haid to substantial results. A scheme of marketinfj:; 

surveys ns a pm liminary to devisni^; melhods for the better markelinp: of agricul- 
tural produci' has now b>'en formulated, and it is expi'cled llm work will be 

started soon. The position of the farmer is to be fur. her improved by lecislaiion for 
the relief of delii luid by oilmr measures. !^o;ne of tins lee:!slaliou whieh is still 
under consideration ha.s aronsi'd aeiit.c controversy and will he discussed by this 
(^inferenee. rfm C. P. Hcht Conciliation Act jiassed in was amemh'd this year; 

the C. ]‘. Moiu'y-lendcrs' l»dl has become law ; and schemes to start LinJ Mortf^a^e 
Panks have lieen fonmilated m Pomliay and Penpal. 

The question of the low price, which the fonm'r has lieen receiving!; for his pro- 
duct has drawn tlie attention of the authorities, fu this connedioii, the Crop 

J'lanniDp: ('onfiU’cnce iield a few months ai^o, considered way.s and means for the 
co-ordiuAt ion of agricultural produetiou for the couniry as a whole. Su^eji'stions 
were made to Provincial Covi'rumcnts for kecpiufc up the eiillavation of difTerent 
crops at a rcmniK'ral iV(‘ h'vi'I. Mire definite action has been taken in the case of 
snj^arcane and juie. lietrislation bus lie’cn taken in passed with a view to sceint^ that 
th(‘ price at which siif^areane intended to he used for the manufactnri’ of siit^ar is 
purchased. Parts of Ifu- oroceecls of the cxeiso duty on hiie:ar imiiosed this year is 
to bo utilised for ihe jnirpose of heljnne; lh(‘ ^^[lovver of Hne;ar(*ane. In the case of 
jute, a Heheme of voluntary »-eHi riel jon of ihe urea iii.der jut(* eiiltivation help- 
ed hy otlicial |)rojn’.^ouulu has been put into oiieration by the (iovcrnment of 
Penpal, and the idea of com jmPory rest i iet ion is in favour in smuo (juartera. 
The object in cither case i.s to enabie the f, inner to reali.se a better lU'iee for jute. 

Trai>k And iNDUsiny 

In the matter of (rad^; and industry, in spite of the f.ict that as in other parts 
of the w'oi'Ul, they me ])a^sniti, through a pcieod of severe depression, tlie new 

dep.artnre in State i obey has lesuiti’d in the growth of new industnes on the one 

hand and of {lossibililes of trade in certain direetions on the other I'hoii)j^h the 
l)rotcctive policy inauenarated in P).'’4 is still in us infancy and has revealed many 
def( ets in woikin^, it must be admitted that larRC industries like (hose of steel 

and cotton would have sufiered a severe setback in the absi'iice of protection, 

and the new industries liki: those of su;;au and matches would not have come into 
existence or tioiinsind. 

The Ottawa Trade Atrrcennmt wdlh the United Kiiif^'dom was followed hy a 
Commercial AKreenumt with .lapan ; ed’orls are non I einj.t made for fresh agree- 
ments with other countries, and eerlain interests in Oreat Pnlain are urran^in^ 
to ^'et special privileges in trade. A trade treaty with Pnrma which is to he 
separated under the Federation scheme is in coni, enijilat ion. Trade Delegations 
have recently visited Africa and Afghanistan, and Indian Tr.idc Commissioners have 
been appointed in London, Jlamhur^ and Milan, and are likely to be appointed 
in a few other centres in the near future, yome Provincial (Tovertiinents have 
passed loj^islation with a Aiew to ftivinjj; financial and other a“Bistance to small 
industries. Progress in this connection has been slow chi('fiy owin^ to the limited 
resources available for the purpose. This work is to be sujipli'mimted by the 
Bureau of Industrial liiteHip;ence and Research, which has been attached to the 
Indian tStores Department. The function of this liurcau is to collect and dissemi- 
iiato industrial information, to assist in industrial n'seareh and to help the Provincial 
Governments and industrialists in the matter of industrial {growth. 

In the financial sphere, apart from the controversial issues such as the control 
of the Reserve Bank or of the exports of gold, wo may say that the creation of 
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Ihc Reserve Rank of India may Riipi>ly a wafit for the co-ordination of 

llif inon i'v inaikf't in tins cininiiN wiili oiir cnrrenf‘y polo’y, and ;i:enerally ^ivc 
an ini|)(‘tn !4 to tlic e'>'owth td' a soiiiu] IJankine: system. 

’W'hilr ilese rai ions indicate tin* nature of iht^ activities of the State in 
econoniic m.Uti'rs, ii, may he |)oiiil<a] out flnif the ix'ople in (hi'ir own behalf have 
also taken an aclivt' iiiteirsl ni the e onoiiiic divelopment of the coiiutry. The 
creation of 'lu' S\^ad-slli spirit cot respomtN to the “Rmy Rritish” sloc^nn in Great 
Rritaiii and lu an is^eniia] eoa.jdcnnait l«) th" policy of piaitce! ion. 'J'he All-India 
SpiniKiw .A^soi lat on Jias doie- iisefnl woik in con ncci ion with Oue imjioi’tant 
viilace itKiiisliv and iN woik is iniw In he stipjili nientcd hy the creation of the 
All- India \’il!acc Industina’ A.-sociaiiOii which will look after other cottage 
indii'-ti les. 

d'his rapid snrviy ol dianciiic (\eiits in tlie eeoiioniie sphere in the world in 
liCiiiial and in onr eonidiy in patiicnlar, indicates tliat the tnnd of Ihoiifttht and 
of (^''llt^ IS d(f'oiiicl\ towaKF a m w (aoiumnc (uder. W'hctlu'r it is (lapitahsm 
or Sociaiism iJiat, idiiniaiily sin-c<cds; whctlur ii is ] iiije'riali'- m or Nalionalism 
that lioids ill*' li' Id, the i.o't is (.h\i'Ois iloO no counirY is now allownic; its economic 
Itli to utiil and that <\ ry e(>iiiiliy is an'.oiisly iilaiininii; economic measures 
with ;i \ tew to its pivispcnty ami piocres-. it is im vilahh' thereiore that the 
(<‘one!ii:e I'o'i* y and the **e )nonpi' ciowlh ol a <‘onidrv will in the Itiinre he shaped 
‘o an e\ c i -in* 1 '■ .^eni decree hy ihe State. At. tins piiic'liire. therefore, the 
! 'J'laiem ol a iilIo ''eon 'mi*' opinion ior an le'inomie ])ol‘ey in ct'tnral us W’cH 

0 jot ibe -^uMiuon ol satnim jr'hi-nis io detail, a niO'-t inceni maal. 

\Vi;d toe piaiiiitne ol ecotuimic iiieaMit'S liic p!annm<r and (>rt:arnsation of 
*' .nomie (*))'iiiioi! noot pieeuU' and !>' conciiirent. .'\ ('’ideal :oid srieidihe t-Uuiy 

01 j '.ois aiid niea:- uri s pnhht' and pin ate, in Ipc! hy iiiloinud aid fiei’ diseusstoiis 
o;, d*>,int' rt'St ■ d jait-on;.. wilii a m< \\ to loinioc ihi' lieht econoniic (ipinimi in 
tJj.' M..eitsis (d lilt ((.!inti\. Will he a mlionai ,s(r\ice of the greatest iinpoilftuee. 

Si’i; VI V ( )!■' Ml ■ riioj's 

111 tins e-Mine -f ion, let US undo- a hiii'l survey of th(' more imiiorlant parties 
C'O’ tlmir imlinsU (Ind arc i esjxnisd'l-' for the iorinaiion of economie opinion in 
iho' eoinilry \V(> shall lluni he iii a p *si'mn to sec wlu'llnr we, as academic 
( 'om ■n-’-'O'. can pi ly a ii-.* ltd p •’ I, 

\''r (‘an say in a h,'o,.d vay itnO al pre- 'Mt the e o'lotnic om'nion in the (*ounlry 

! hailed hy hi i ( io'- m nmciii . (in ( 'o*;. iie r<'ad nit'K-i'-, Rr'toh and Indian, (c) 

Li C'ld i! and jtiii I i, I!.- < it .»Ic the Icp. L njc. (d i Litiaiuial and laconomic 

.h*[in;: ! -, and (* i A < .nd m c w ■ i Lei 

S'l !,>r a- tin (oviiniii'iit c ( (Ui'a t iicd. i: iiillinio'cs ec(*nomic opinion hy a 
Naiiciv ol am, Ha! ami ollx'i iip* !;- nioeli it imhnslms , hy tin' hpeend studies ot 
c'llain pr li!( 1,1" wh'eii 0 umleieaLcs h> tlm rej-oiis of ''’ommiit-ts and (Jomiuiss- 
ioiis whieli i! ai'ponts Irmn l■|m to iim*' ami h> in,[io'iai** speech* s oi juonoun- 
<■* im'Ul", ol tmmhets oi the ( ho •, i turn ii( aid hiyh (dhends. The slrouti: point in 
Lie opiiii'Mi ilins Is'inc i*)nn<t! is tii.at il ts supjiorod hy a systi'matic 
tiinly (d laels made hy wed-' ((Uippval departuunl and hieldy trainv'd ollicials. 

At the saim nine, llie pnhlieat!i*u ol data and views is ofo ii made aceord- 
mc, to tin eoi!V*'im le'c ol the ( on erument. Iim weak point is that it very often 
otl ets ih(' set nations of |j]e (’ivil ,Ser\i('e in the attempt to justify Gnvcrjiment 
poin }. jyes *!(S lln'ie is tin mtoh r:uu‘{‘ tm Ihe part (.f the Govemment of criticism 

(I Iluo' po; cv 111 and ( ut, of the Jj L'lslalnx s and sinh critieism is often branded 

eiilnr as pnlnu'ally mmd.d or even as racial in spite of the w('ll-known fact that 
the ( i(*\ ernnicnt ]i;;liev and lueaiUHS thenistlTvs may have liceii dtcialed by political 
ami imp''r.,d eoimuU'rat urns. 

So tar ns r«iilish commercial inh rests are concerned, we find that they are 
Ih'IK'I’ ofcamsed am! have tull-liiue w-irkers for the study id Ihe various problems 
tli'if eonei'Mi tlmm. (‘tjinpjied with data and rnali'rial snitable for their 

put|>os(', thi'v ar*' aide to inllucma’ ( Jovei’inneiit opinion more elleelively ; this is so 

h* cause on the oiu' hand they are naturally willing to siiptiort Imfieriai Economic 

IVdiey emd on the otlun’, tiny have an easy access to aulhorilies, both in England 
and indin. socially or otherwise. 

1^0 lar as Imlian Gomniercud interests are eoneeriu}'.!, they are growing in import- 
aina- in the formation of (‘(uniomie opinion, but compared with their stake in the 
emnlry. tluar organisa'iou is tar from nd* (plate. ISo far as a systematic study of 
piuhleins is coiieerned, with a few honourable except ions, it may be said to bo 
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absent. So far aa IJie sfaT of the Jndtan ooainicreia) bodies is coneerned. it is 
mostly clerical and is not Cfiuipped for researcdi and in vcstip'ation of those mani- 
fold complex current problems which r-. quire knowledge and training, essentially 
different, and often suixTior to lhaf pds'^essfd by the stfitl' of these bodies. 

Indian cornraereial inlDreRts usually hnd llurnselves in opposition to the policy 
of (Tovernment, but liny arc* not always able to support their opinion with that 
convincing proof, wliieh can come out of a system! ie study of a high order. For 
example, in eonneetion with the Ottawa Tiatle Agreement, a detailed study of 
the trade with uon-Einpire eonntnes and of tht* elbet of the AgreenienI on small 
industries have been organist il by Iht* li'dian eomniereia! bodies, the Ooveniraent 
of Jncha having omithd these aspeets lii/iij then review, we are now left with 
a one- Bided view of the sii nation. 

AltjncilLTITIlAI. OlMNlON^ 

8 o far as ngrieultural oinnion in the country is concerned, it is unorganised 
and the [losition is siieh that it is ofti'ii (linicnlr. to lind what, the true agrieiillural 
opinion is with refereiiee to parlivnlar iiroldf'tns. d'he ]>osiiion is at the same time 
elouded by the faet that (lOvtTnmenl and Ihifisli ( tommcrciai interests on the 
one hand and Indian eommereial interests on the other are all fond of defending 
their pollens in ihe name and interi'sts of the farmer. Whereas this is so in the 
ease' of agiieultnre, llie growing nurnhers of indusliial labourers have some orgaui- 
sation varying in importance and usefulness in diflerent part of the country, 
rinie IS gnat room for improvement from the point of view of the industrial 
labourer in the ex'sting state ol things ho far as llie formation of opinion in his 
iutiiests IS eoiieei necl. 

This lirief analysis of the way in which economic opinion is formeil show's that, 
in proportion to t)ie prohlem the existing arrangements for leading public opinion 
in regaid to (eoiKimie policy and probleiuF are wholly inadecpiate. In making this 
oh'ien allot! 1 have not referred to the position of the academic woikcrs, which I 
propose to din'iiss in great detail. 

Ju otln r eountiies llmversities and other aeademie institutions are highly equipped 
both 111 the matter of library and other facilities as well as in the inutle.r of 
trained stall' in each branch of Keenomics which makt'S specialisation possible. 
Oompaiftl v\iib this eijiiipment and compared with the magnitude of oiir problems, 
the exiKiiiig ((jiiipment and other academic instilutions in the matter of economic 
PtiulicB in our country may he characterised as poor. 

^vh'ibD For ArAOKMio Wourkiis 

However, in other countries, aeademie work is snpplemenli'd by or oneouraged by 
lbi“ organised work of other b(>du'S. Ijesides edtie.almg public opinion by means 
of dun public. .lions, such bodies provide leaders of thought \Yiih useful materials. 
V-iy often such work autieipates and creates a demand for public (rujuiry or 
supplements (he woik done by the (iovi'iiimeut. ; sometimes, it covers fields wholly 
ignored by (iovernment and lu any ease, it aflords an intelligent corrective to data 
and ojiinion madi* current by those in power. 'J'his kind of woik also results in 
a constant flow of highly trained aeademie men into eornmeree and polities. In 
any ease such contact la tween academic exfierts and men of affairs results in 
a eo-ordination of ideas and a scientific study of facts without which life in 
modern countries would be guided and controlled in a one-sided fashion. 

Unfortunately, even the limited resouices that we fiossess in thi* aeadt'mic sphere 
cannot be fully ntiliscd for that larger purpose which I am contemplating in this 
cli.^H'ussion. do make my meaning clear, let us, for a moment, nualyse the existing 
talent and resources in the form of College and ITnivt'rsity teachers that are availa- 
ble. The other class of workers in the field of economic studies arc so few that 
one need not consider them in this connection. 

In the first place there is a class perhaps acvmunting for a large percentage 
of the total of teachers who arc poorly equipped which is no fault of their own , 
the fault is of the institution and the system. The point however is that we 
cannot hope for any useful or original work from this class of teachers. 

In the second place, there is a class of well equipped teachers who by their 
training and inclination are in a position to do useful work but are poorly paid 
and often over-worked. Though a fortunate few of these may in course of time go 
up the ladder, on the whole, we can have few hope from this class of teachers. 
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Tho third class of teachers, chiefly those in nnvernment' service in the 
superior frrado, are as a rule both well equipped and hit^^hly paid. From tho point 
of view of their own personal ambition, onee seeiiro of tenure in tho sorviee, the 
impetus in their ease to do ori^^inal work is comparatively little. Hut the ^roat 
factor which works flp:ainRt this class of teachers is the existence of a positive 
hindrance in the form of rcBirietions by the authorities ou the free expressiun of 
opinion. 

The fourth class of teachers working: in ITniversities and private infllitiitions who 
are both well equipped and well paid, are comparntively hov in number. They have 
opportunities for independent thon< 2 :}it and facilities for work which thone:h poor 
compared with those availalile in the west, must lie characterised to be fjuite^^ood 
under our eondilioris. The limited amount of ori^dnal research work on diflerent 
eeonarnie prohlcms which has been pulilished in recent years is mainly due to 
these causes. 

It is obvious, therefore, that if academic work'TS are to play a better and more 
useful part in ihe formation of a li^ht economic opinion in the country, we have 
to look to tin's fourth class of teachers and institutions employinp^ them. If the 
Hiatus of tin' ncfidemic eeonoinisi in public esteion is raised on the one hand, and 
if public and private resources are spent freely in oid<T to tmcoiirap'e and develop 
Ihe i\ork of ibis class of iiislitnlions and l(‘achers, a desirable link in the formation 
0 ^ r. riL'-hi economic opinion will be sufiplied at this juncinre of our coiinlry's his- 
tory )t would 1)(' highly di'sirahlc bir those who are interesU'd in this problem 
lo th'iiK of w- ys and ini'ans for friviiiK au inqietus to Reiimiifie reonomic work 
of an ihd( pendent nature. A few suirj^esiions may, however, be made. 

ProcKRTioNs For Improvemeni' 

I a I I'indowment of (-hairs and Fellowships for research work in economic. 

prob!< ms public funds should he spent lo a much jrreater extent for this than 
intherto; and it is an object towards which charity may be usefully directc'd. In 
add.tion commercial bodies and magnates will do well to help in such endowments 
eithei for treneral or special studies. 

( 1) ) Tli(“ expansion of the economic Departments of Universities and Collofres 
by Ihe appointment of specialists in diircrent branches of Eimnomies who should 
be jriven facilities for such specialisation and not burdened with other work. 

( 0 ) Fmployment of a spein.al research staff for tho study of current 

probb'ins by commiTcia! and political bodies and oi^ounsations in the country. 

{ (1 ) Fnconrnc;cmerit of n'search publications and their wider uai’ and publicity. 

(e) (’onsnlta'ion with experts for advice on a footinj^ of equaiily. either by 

fioveriimcnt , commercial bodies or ]>oliti<al organisations, with adequate rernuuera- 
tion wherever necessary 

(f'l The removal of restnetions by (TOvcTnmcnt on their academic stafT in the 
matter of exjircssion of opinion on economic probbrnis. At a tame when the (lov- 
(Tument arc Irving to be resfiosible, if not responsive, such a nnaisure would bo a 
statesmanlike Restnre, removing public prcjiidiei* ne;ainRt (lovernraent actions and 
enabling the foiiiialion of a Iiealthy eeonomie opinion. 

(TOvernmcnl Dciiartmcnts, Hrmi'p;overnment bodies and commercial organi- 

Patioiis should welcome independent research woikers and j^ivc them willini>; 
helj). With the p:rowth of democratic instil ntions in Ihi-^ country, (JoviTnment de- 
juirtmcnts and other jiartics would do well to realise that the piul y-mindednesa 
which usually characterises tlieir attitude in ibis matter, is responsible for the ac- 
cumulation or formation of prejudice' which mi^ht well be remove I and prevented 
by welcoming bonafide reseuicli workers and p,ivint^ them due rcco^uitioii and 
facilities. 

(h) The eneoura^ement by rJovernment and commercial bodies to societies and 
associations doin^ oi^aniscd research woik 

(i) The improvement of existing (lovernment ma»'hinery in the matter of collection 
and publication of economic and statistical infornuUion and of expansion in those 
casi'H at least in which the mapnilude of woik is such that private ellbrt may not 
suc'*e((l. 

ISo far as private effort is concerned, tho BiipgeBtions made above cannot 
be carried out unless those in possession of weahh realise the full significance 
of this work in the interestB of the country and are willing to spare fund for 
the purpose. Even if commercial bodies undertake to investigate their own 
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problems by employing their own, ful-time staff, the work done by them will usually 
be of inirncdiati; iind passing moment of the short-view type. 

In order thrt a detacheu loop; view of current events may be taken, it is desirable 
that free scope should be j^iven to academic workers, by allowing them adequate 
opportiiniiii's. The opportunities may be of two typo. 

(1) Facilities to study practical problems of commerce and industry ; and 

(2) Fmaneia! help in the form of endowments of ili'.search Chairs or Fellowships 
or adeqiuite granU for specific research problems by recognised workers. 

With a few honourable exceptions, it would not be vntrue to say that in 
this country, there is a divorce between the academic economist on the 
one ha id and the practical businessman on the other. The former is considered 
too theoretical and therefore of little use by the latter ; nor is the business- 
man willing to ri'cognise the status and position of the academic worker in practice. 
The acad 'inic jiiTson on the other hand is not always willing to make cTorts to 
understand the point of view of the businessman, audapply-bis mind to practical 
problem. 

Moreover, the want of agreement among economists on important problems often 
scares away the biisinessmun ; the latter must however realise that a difference of 
opinion ('ither in any seicntific work or in a practical problem is not an unhealthy 
sign ; that such a state of affairs is true of many other walks of life ; that the 
everchanging economic phenomena make it impossible for any two economists to 
look at tlH'rn from the same angle; and that given sympathetic understanding, 
co-operation, ways and iiu'ans could lie found to reduce such differences to a mini- 
mum. The businessman must realise that that attitude is bound to ofiend 
academic pride and keep the true academic person at a distance from the practical 
man. The academic person on the other hand must realise that he has much to 
learn liy way of information and experience from the practical man of business, 
which he can never hope to obtain from books. 

So far as the Government cfFort for carrying out some of the snggestions made 
above is concerned, it may be admitted at once that the authorities in India are 
quite alive to the urgent need of improving aiid expanding their existing machinery 
and of giving faciliiie.s to private vvork^TS. The unfortunate part, however, is that 
their aciicn is not in consonance with their ideas ; financial and other considera- 
tions have come in the way of improvement and expansion, and the usual red-tape 
mentality comes in the way of giving facilities to private eflbrts. 

KoONOMIC SUJIVEY 

The Indian Fconomic Enquiry ('tommiltec ri'portid in 192.5 in favour of a 
Bobeme for an economic survey of the eounlry and for the institution of (Central 
and ITovincial Statistical Ibucaux. It was unfortunately left to a statistician 
and an ccononiis: to strike the bottom out of the schetne from its very iiieeption ; 
for one is not in a position cither to understand or to appreciate the attitude of 
Mr Earnett-llurst in his minute of dissent to (he scheme of Sir M. Visveswarayya. 
iSoltiing came oiU of this ; in the meanwhile, however, other' countries were deve- 
loping special economic organisations, both for expert advice and investigation to 
help the executive in their work. In order to advise the Government of India on 
the best method of doing similar works in Ibis country, .Sir Arthur Salter, 
Director of the Economic and Financial section of the League of Nations, was 
invited to this country, liis report issued in 1951 oullimd the creation of a Gentral 
Advisory Council, each assisted by an expert staff for the purpose of advising 
the respective Governments on current economic problems. Nothing substantial 
came out of this report either. In January FJG, Sir George Schuster, the then 
Finance Member, was good enough to address the Sixteenth Annual Indian 
Economic Conference held at Delhi on the auhject of an Economic Survey for 
India and the improvement of Economic statistics. He invited the co-operation of 
the Conference and of the Indian Economic Association in that connection. In 
response to that suggestion, a Sfiecial Committee of the Association prepared and 
submitted a memorandum to Sir George Schuster and offered co-operation on 
behalf of the Association which was unfortunately treated with scant courtesy. By the 
end of the year. Dr. Bowley and Mr. Robertson were invited to this country to 
report on the same problem. Mr. Robertson’s presence at our last Conference at 
the Anuamalai University, followed by a visit of one or both of these geutlemeu 
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to moBt University centres jjave opportunities to Indian economists among: others 
to explain to them the kind of work that was being; done by them and what could 
he done g:iven the necessary facilities and cncourag:ement. In their report pulilished 
in the beg:inning; of this year, th(‘y advocated a scheme for an Eennoraic Census of 
India with special references to the (’ensus of Production and reorganisation of 
statistics. The scheme involves rural and urban surveys and contemplates close 
co-operation with Indian Economists through the Universities. For reorganising 
the status of the academic economist in general and of the Indian Economic 
Association in particular in the sehmne advocated by them we may well pay a 
tribute to the«c distinguislv'd fellow workers in the same cause elsewhere. Though 
nothing, as usual, has yet come out of this report, if the Indian authorities and 
commercial magnates will fake a lesson out of this report by recognising the status 
of the economist and the value of his work, and by helping and encouraging him, 
a great national scrvici' will have been rendered. 

Though these reports have been shelvi'd. a few minor etfurts have been made, 
perhaps in the right direction. We have now Boards of Economic Enquiry or 
similar bodies in the Punjab, the U. P, and in Bengal though the constitution and 
functions of these Boards vary in ditleie.nt provinces. Some expansion of the work 
of the Dt'parlmcnt of Uommercial Intclligeuce and Statistics has recently taken 
pbiee in addition, a few more publications are being issued by that Department. 
Til'S IP of such a limited nature eomjiand with the magnitude of the task, which 
'0111 be seen from the report referred to above, that one may well despair of any 
snbttarrnil r'^sult. Besides the inherent limitations of (lovcrninent work in this 
< ..niiect.’.on in any country, there are obvious limitations of a siieeial nature of 
Gov* rnment work in this country. Added to these limitations when the frovcrnaicnt 
ie iiot in a mood to do mori; than tin; bare minimum compelled by necessity of cir- 
cumstenccp, the nei'd on the one hand of greater pressure on the Governineut to 
do more, and of private initiative and On the other, is all the greater. This necessary 
'■orrc'^'iive to State effort whieh is provided by private effort in other countiy, is a 
Bp'amdly urgent necessity in our country, in view of the peculiar conditions, and it 
IS lO lie expected therefore that those concerned will like a long view of this 
matter and an organised effort in this right direction. 

Ahsociatjon’s Duty 

Wliile criticising the existing agencies for the formation of economic opinion 
in the country and maktng siiggestions for their imiiroveuientj I would be failing 
in my duty if 1 did not ask the members of the Indian Economic Asseeiatiou and 
of the Conference to think of the ways and means ijy which they can jilay a more 
active and a more useful part in the national scrviot. I be two important ways 
in whieh the Association has been doing its work for the last IS years arc the 
publieation of a (J,uarteily Journal and (ht* holding of an annual C'onb'rc nee in 
co-operation with ihe Universities. Without in any way discouraging the work of 
our Editorial P)oard or of (he Managing Editor of the journal at Allahabad, I 
think it would lx* easy to agree upon the proposition that there is a great room 
for imiirovemuil in the quality of the matiTud published in our journal and also in 
the time ot its publication. The, Annual Coufereuces have provided meeting places 
for an exchange of views, chiefly for academic workers and those interested. In this 
connection, tlierc is considerable room for improvement. 1 venture to make a few 
HUggestions which may form the basis of discussion, and if adopted by general 
agreement, will, I hope, enable us to improve both those features of our work. 

In the first yilace, we may organise local centres, chielly in University towns or 
other places wlierever suitable arrangements are possible. The members of the 
Executive Committee who, as a rule, belong to dilTu’ent University centres, may under- 
take each in his own sphere to organise such a local centre. In other places, other 
organisers should he found. The objeel of the organiser in such centre should be 
to bring together the members of the Indian Economic Association resident in the 
local area and those few selected persons, who by their knowledge and experience 
or position, are likely to help in the formation of a study group. Tliis group so 
formed may arrange for weekly or fortnightly raeotings for the frank discussion of 
problems. The discussion should be proceeded by an original study or investigation 
of the, problem by one or more members of the group. The subjects of such study 
should be in the first place those fixed for discussion at the ensuing Conference and 
secondly those of local interest. The ultimate result of such discussion may be a 
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paper either jointly written by some members of the^^roup or by an individual. So 
far as future conferences arc concerned, the papers submitted will have thus been 
the result oI systematic study and mature dehijcration. At the same time, there 
may be other material resulting from such study and discussions, which may well 
find a place in the journal. If in the course of time we find that this system works 
successfully and that wc have more material than we can aflord to publish in the 
Journal, we may think of the arranging for the issue for special bulletins on special 
topics. Arrangements will have to be made for some contact between the centres 
during the course of a year, so that each may be aware of the progress of work in 
the other, in some cases, one centre may be m a position to help another by the 
supply of information or by advice. The annual report of the work of the Asso- 
ciution would then contain information n’gardieg the work in diHerent centres, which 
means that the centres will have to keep the central otliee informed of the 
work done in each place. The work of the iSi'cretarv of the Assoeiation 
is bound to increase and he may have to be provid-’d with suitable assistance for 
the purpose. This would result in live and eoutiuuoiis work throughout the year 
by the members of the Association in diircrent groups, and when the result of 
such a work is [looled at the end of the year at the time of (’inference, wc shall 
certainly have bomething of which the Association and (conference can he ]iroud. 
This will also enable those who for one reason or another, are not able to attend 
the Conference and of the work of the Association, because they would at least 
be 111 a position to help the study group in the local centre by their co-opcralion. 
'i'his work should as far as iiossiblo be done in co-ojieration with Iv.’ononiie tSocieties 
01 similar organisations, if any, are in existence at any centre. These study groups 
should be able to obtain the help and co-opcratioii of tlie (lovemraent Ite^iarrments 
and of Commercial bodies in this work. l>y some siudi arrangement, which is in 
no way revolutionary and which would enable to develop gradually from the exist- 
ing nucleus that we possess, wc should be in a position to make our opinion both 
wei'Jity and vuliiatile, to laise our status high in public esteem, to make the 
membership of the Assoeiation a matter of [inde and pnvilage, and to make its work 
m general a thing w'hich those concerned cannot allord to neglect. In organising 
on the lines I have siiggested ihe tiiiancial aspect ha-': been borne in mind ; though 
there will be some aelditional ollice exp'-ndilurc, it will be within our means and will 
be worth while, Jt should be dillicult for us to be able lo increase oui membership 
if our work improves, in whith case increased feis will more than meet the addi- 
tional expeiuliiure, The work of the local centre^ will automatically utiract inlctested 
persons w'ho will be willing to join the Association. 

“A It AY OF Truk Light’’ 

1 realise that the success of our work may depend on co-operation, and in some 
cases even (he J.nanend assistance of Uinver.'^ities, commercial bodies and pi'i’scns 
and of the (lovenimeiit ; but w'e cannot expect to g('t such assistance unless wu 
have g.)ii(' a steji forward ourselves and created a demand for it. In spite of ditli- 
cnl'ies, J am opLimislic, that once the value ot our work is aiijirecmted on its 
mciits such asnsiance would be forthcoming. In doing ho, however, we shall have 
on the one hand to give an assiirane.c and on the. other I'j ask for privilege that 
our wort shall be on scicntdic lines and in the true interest of the country, it shall 
therefore be free from jiressure of outside parties or of those with preconceived 
notions. The task of seientihc investigator is dillicult because he cannot please 
parties if W'e worship science and truth. JJis work should be therelorc all the more 
valuable and deserving of encouragemeeL by those who realise that at this juncture 
ill the history of the country, an organised progress in this eounection is both de- 
sirable and urgent. 

Out of the darkness created by systematically fostered prejudices and organised 
selfishness, a ray of true economic light may yet pcucUatc. The force of that 
light for good will depend on the devotion of the disinlerested economist to his 
science, helped m his dillicult task by those in power and aulhority in private and 
public hfe. We can only pray that the foresight necessary for bringing forth such 
ucTt7t:3n and such help will not be lacking, and that the privilege ot an almos- 
phere of freedom in which alone creative thought may blossom will not be denied 
to the ecouomist ; otherwise the thinking that is done to order or in an atmosphere 
of fear and suspense will be like the incoherent mumbling of a man in dotage, the 
precursor of the approaching end. 
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Recovery Plans for India 

rflporfi wrro then read in the Conference. Mr. M. P. Oandhi of the Indian Cham- 
her of Commerce, Caleutta, in (ho courHO of his paper, ‘‘Economic Planning 
for India — A Supreme NcccHHity/' declared : — 

“1 wiHh to lay HtriHH on (he fact that in any future sehemo of planning, undue 
emphasis should not l)(! placed on the development of large-scale industries. India 
is particularly suilcd (o (hi* devel(ii)ment of middle-class induslries, and cottage 
industiicH, and it is Huch industries which W'ill solve (he problem of unemployment 
to a gteat extent and creale conditions in which there will be a more cf|uitable dia- 
tribniioM of eapital’’. 

He said lliat he wished to lay stress on the neerRsily of a correct economic 
policy for India which slioiild aim at nducing the chronic nni'inployment and 
iiiidcr-iniploymeut in the country. The precipitate fall in the price of agricultural 
commodities, had si'iions repi'reiiRKionR on the economic condition of the rnasseB in 
tins country, ddu; conHumplion of various commodities had gone down. 

ill* added that Iiulia should have unrestricted jiower to enter into Trade Agree- 
ments with foreign count lies in a manner which would be advantageous to her. 

Along with a jiolicy of prot I'l*! ion, conditions niusl bi* eientcd in which middle 
class and cottage iiidnstru's could be easily carried on in competition with lorge- 
seab* industrii H and for that jnirjiose adeijuate h'tati* aid must be oUVrcd. d'he local 
as well as C'-cntral (Governments should instilute schemes for heli>ing small-scale 
and (Ottii^rc industries by establisliing co-opi'rative societies, etc. What W’as needed 
was a bold jxilicy of ('Xpunston. It was ((pially essential that the Government 
filionlil take action in eonsnllation with and after Bccuring approval of aceicdited 
rcprcHenlutivcH of jiublic opinion in the country. 

Aspect of Economic Planning 

An economic council which would hdfi them to foresee and tacklo with the com- 
plex economic probli’ins of the modern world, which would engage itself in oontinu- 
ous sillily of current economic probh ms, of the development of trade and industry 
in each province, which would (‘omjilcte and eo-ordmate the statistical and other 
information rcipiind liy the ICxeeutive and the Lcgislatnn, which would invite the 
attention of both lliese to important ('conomie changes and tendoneies and which 
would suggest to the (fovenimi'iit plans for solving fundamental economic diniciiltics 
as those eonnccted with the stabil z.ilion of trade and the devi'lopmcnl of national 
rcsoni’ci's, was the economic organisation suggested by hr. }>. F. Naruiianrii'ann 
Naidu of Aiiiiamabu lbu\tisily in his jaipir on '‘home Aspects of Jv-onomie I'lai)- 
iiing lor India”. Dr. Naulu said that il was desiiabl.* that such a Gc/iiiicil should 
have only the minimum of jiaid servants and ibat it shoiVid emitain wiiliin itself 
ii'aders of imliistry and labour ami ixpirls in leomimies among others. 'J'rue 
statesmanship and ])alriolism lay not so much in envisaging the fuinre as in taking 
ellectivc sicjib to make the dieanis of lo-day the realities of to-inorrow. 

Scope and Methods 

Dr. II. L. Pf'i/ of (lie J>acca University in the course of his paper on “Scope 
and melliod ol Ei'onomic rianning in Jiidia” said that, economic planning involved, 
lirstly, a full knowlulge and nndcistandmg of the specific (n vironment which could 
be acquired mainly through tlic oigamsalion of economic and statistical intelligence. 
It implied also the ])()wir of controlling the environment, which would be very 
mneh limited in ibcir case by the safeguards and special powers proposed in the 
fortheoming constitution. Another limitation was that set by the institution of 
private property, dhese limitations would suggest the seojic and method of economic 
jilaniiing in India, which should consist at present of a five-year programme for the 
Iilanniiig of planning. 

Programme of Public Works 

Dr. P. J. Thomas of the Madras University in his paper on “A plan For Econo- 
mic Ivicovcry” showed that the breakdi-wn of purchasing power, which was the 
must disquieting factor in the ])n'sent < conomie situation, could be remedied by a 
suitable programme of public works, which w’oiild not only increase employment and 
purchasing power, but would also provide the country with a better economic 
equipment. This was, he added, one of the most important aspects of economic 
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planning to-day. A more compreh<'nftivo typo of planning might not bo practicable 
in the circumsianoes of India, but no fierioun objection could be urged against a cau- 
tious policy of loan expenditure on urgently needed works of public utility. 

Ameliorative Measures 

Dr. Gjfan Chand of the Patna University, in his paper on “Essentials Of Econo- 
mic Planning For India”, urged the vi('W that he was for economic, planning for 
India. Put in saw that neither they had clearly understood what it im uit and in- 
volved nor had tlit'y the means at their dis])ostil for carrying ort a far-reaching and 
comprehensive change like jilanned economy. He suggested that they should re- 
distribute (h)vernment portfolios, enlarge the fonelioiis and utility of the Paiitf 
Board, apfioinl niaiketing ollieers, and carry out eeonouiie surveys, make use of the 
hseal convention to get liettiir ti-rins in inlernatioiia! exeliange, establish land mort- 
gage banks and have denioiiH(rati()ns of iinju'oved metbods t)f enltivation. These 
were all useful rncasiin's and they would have ameliorative {fleet. Put bit them not 
confuse the ismiu'S. If the ja'culiar conditions of their national life or some immut- 
able laws of being make gradnaluess inevitable, let them proca-ed gradnally, step by 
step, from prcecdeiiL to precedent and build slowly but surely. 

Economic Planning for India 

yVo/b 7 ). G. Karre of the b’lTgusou (b)I!eg(‘, Poona, in his paper on “Eeonomie 
Planning For India” drew attention to a I 'w of ihe more important features and 
ddlieullies {>1 planning in general and ol planning in India in partieiilar. The 
])()litieal, adininistrativ(> aiul eeoiennie, dillieiilries set forih by him tlirealc'm'd to 
make the ailopMoii of a fiil-ll ’dged sidieme of j)lanning in India only a remote 
])Ossibi]ity. liy the careful seieetiou and assiduous devi'lopment of manufacturing 
and coiumen-ia! jmrsuits the nctaied balanci; must lx; imparted to Indian economy. 
Indiauisation of banking and insurance*, llu; }>romotion of internal migrations and 
external eoioinsation, the coiiclusion of trade agreements with all frii'iully countries 
on purely eeonoinie groiiiids and as uiiresirieted basis as possible, I lie greater 
jtroteetion of lenants. jiari iciibu in the F. I’, ami the Rayalwaii provinces, the 
adopt 1011 of f.)i‘g,iiiiMed poor relief and other measures liased on the principle of 
social solidaniy, ihe giadual mtrodiietion of CMllecl.ive insuranee among their 
industrial poiiulation and the gemral lepl.ieement of unregulated money-lenders 
by oiganised banking wen* a fmv ot the mosi, ]>'esHing objects of national economy 
which a comprehensive economic jilan ought to lu tempi. 

Fallacies of Planning 

F; his paper on “Fallacies of Ev*onoinie Planning” Mr. Kbaffrndra Nath Sen of 
the b'aleulia Uii'versity, discussed the (juesliDii of ICeonomie Planning as a phase of 
ee moinie nation. dinm aiising from jmsl-W.ir (■'•{in >mie conditions and warned 
(eoiioni ists against the eomplac'eiit ashump'ion that it meant tin* end ol the era of 
the ])re-War eomiietitivc syNtem. Ho tiaeed the eoursii of recent eeonomie deve- 
lop. neiils and eoneluded that though the luture was yet indefinite, thiTC w'ere 
cenaui tendencies which pointed in the dircetiou of a return to the eompcliiivu 
sysiem on a more rational basis. 

Population of India 

Mr. II. Siftha of the C’aleutta Unixeisity, in his paper ‘Hs India Overpopiilalcci”, 
discussed the validity of some of the tests usually a])plied for determining over- 
popuiation, and desenbid some jiraetiiad devices for jndeing whether there had 
beeii any diparture from the oiitimiini with relcreiiet^ to which alone over popula- 
tion or undei j'opulation could have any meaning. Some reli vant sialisiies of real 
income per head were (piolcd in this eonneetion. It was pointed out that fuller 
data were luccssaiy iii ordir to give a dcliiiile answer to the (jncBlion w'helher 
ndia was over populated or not. 



The Industries Conference 

Simla*— 9th. July to lllh. July 1934 

A Conferenco of tho MiniBlcrs and Directors of Industries from the various 
provinces and iinporlant Iridiiui Slates. to^;elherl with experts, commenced at Simla 
on the 9th. July 1934 and continued tdl the llth., under the ehairmunsbip of JSir 
Fraiil: Aof/cc Mt niher for jndiiRtne.M and Labour , in th(! committee room of the 
Assembly huildifj/.:H. No re^'ular n^^enda was supplied to the delct^alcs and tho 
proecedine:H nere not opi'ii to the press. 

The main object ()f the conferene(> was to discuss the schemes ofjvarious provincial 
(Jovernments for the development of the handloom and weaving industry for which 
the (iovernment of India iiad allotted Us. I lakh annually for five years. Tho 
conference would aLo consider, amon^ the major items, tho proposals to establish 
a eerdral industrial inleliij 2 :('nco and research bureau which were discussed at tho 
fifth Industries t’onferiuce held in J)elhi in the hist week of Ajiril. The various 
pro', neial Governments would come forward with then r(BpfeiiV(^ schemes for tho 
flo 'CK oment of both the handloom wea\ine: industry and research iu the sencul- 
tnr“ irdiislry. 

The Associated IVess learnt tliat del(p':ates from certain Indian States would 
first t»f all ascertain whether if is true that States arc to bt' excluded from the 
dif-cnssioi'B relatin^^ to lh(‘ handloom weaving imlustry and, if so, why. They 
hold that tjjey have an important j)art to play in this, as in the promotion of liiu 
silk uidustry. Uerhajis the \'’iceroy's sjiee 'h last yt'ar when his lAci'llcncy empha- 
sised the mid for the enojieralion of Indian Stales with Uiilish India for the 
c(/mmoii advancement of both will he ijiioled iu support of the inclusion of 
Indian States’ rei)reficnlalives during the discussions relating to the handloom 
weaving industry. 

The Assoeiated Press understands that the (juestion of establishing a central 
clearing house in industrial intelligence will lie discussed firbt. If the conference 
approves of the Government of India’s seln me, a buriMiu will be set up attached 
to the Indian stores department , the esialilishmenl of which is said to have 
already had a marked (tl'i'ct, in ]>romoting the d<-veiopment of Indian induhtrics. 
The biiieau will t'cep in eiosi; e(>ntact with industrial maikets and current busi- 
ness, collaborate with the provincial directors regarding industrial research putiiish 
bullet, ins on matteis conneeted with industrial resi-arch and development, assist 
iiiilustrialislH with snggi'stions and also in the organ i/,;> lion of industrial exhibi- 
tions in India. J’he Government iT India in a memorandum to thi'. delegates have 
])ointed out that the bureau woll be orgam/.’d on self- eonlaini^d lines in order that 
in time it can be si'parated from the St, ores d*'paitment and formid into an indepen- 
dent depaiiment, I'hongh full details of the cost of organizations have not yet 
been woiked out the (JoviTiiment of India have tentatively decided to provide 
fnnds in the first instance to the extent of Ks. b lakhs spread over three years. 
One of the main sources of information relating to industrial development being 

the provincial departments of industr/es thi; Government of India w'lll aBcertaiii 

from the eonfc’rcnco the extent to which the local Governments will cooperate io 
making the scheme a sueecBs. 

U, P. Governmi'.kt’s Kotl on Spgar and Oil Indurtiues 

The Associated iTess understands tJiat the Unitid Provinces Government in a 

note to till' conb renee i)ointed out that the sugar and oil sielions of tho 

IJarcoiirt Puller 'J'echnologieal Institute are already well f quipped for industrial 
ri'senreh nlating to tbosi' two branches of industry, and if iinaneially assisted will 
be prejiared to the proposed central bureau and function as its special branches 
for both research and intelligence. 

IvAsHiMiii Government’^ Note 

The Kashmir Government in a note stated that they had already allotted over 
liS. 1 lakh for setting up machinery to conduct research in tho technique of 
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carding, Bpinnin^j; and woavinpj and that if Hubstantial assistancG is forthcominp; 
they will be prepared to equip the research station with niu-ossary staff and even 
trained app’-entices. The Kashmir Government want Rs. b.OUJ annually for live 
years. 


Provincial Government’s Proposals 

How the various local Governments in Riitisb India propose to develop the 
handloom induHtry will be known by the Industries Conference tomorrow. Each 
]>rovince will of course be piven a free band to tackle (be ]>iol)lem fac.np; liandlooin 
weaviiip^ industry, l)ut, they must all keep in view the pjeneral ])olit‘y that coopera- 
tive buying and Bcllinj; on behalf of handloom weavers shemla be developed. 

Madtia.s 

In Madras, except in the Ndj^iris, nil other districts are handloom vveavinp; 
anas. Accordin<i; to the in.ll fi;^nn‘S, the total riiitnbcr of handlooms nt woik in 
the jirchuleiicv was l.D.'fOU). nnd tlio number of persons employed was G, ll,fX.)0. 
Gonsiderinp*; the (luantily of coMon twist and yarn alone consumed by the hand- 
loom weavers ami the number of people dcqiendent upon lh<; textile cottapm indus- 
try, 11 . is nrpmd that a sum of Rs. IjC.OdO in tlic iiist year and Rs. 1,22.1100 in 
Biil)h( qiu'ut yi'ars should he eonlrdjuled to this province. In the initial Hl«j.::es 
various forms of direct assistance are ])rop()sed to he accorded to free weavers from 
their indebtedness to sow cars and hrm^ the weavers into the fold of cooperative 
Boci('lies. The crux of the whole problem ()f handloom weavinji; is marketing: and 
the Madras Govcnimi'nt propose to ('stahlish a p)rovineial cooperative marki'tin;:: 
Hoeit'ty to Ite manap'ed by a board eonsistine: of 1o members, of which the Director 
of Jiidustries will he the presidiait and tlie Jhineipal of the GovernuK’ni Textile 
Institute will be the seen'tary. It will he neecssaiy for the society to appoint an 
expert maikciinp; oIIrmt with necessary stulf. TIu' soeiGy will 0 ])en sahis depots' in 
Hui.alile centres in ttie presidency like Madias, Madura, Salem. Goimbatore, llellary, 
Gonjeevararn, Teddafuiram and Gl.innanore. tSte[)S will also be taken to revive (he 
existing weavd't,’ soen'lies in tlniir repeeiivc areas, the provincial society ^dviiif^ o.aeh 
primary Hocioty a fjjrnnt of not mole than Its. 2 j 0 per annum to meet its 
expenditure. 


RniMA 

The Thirma Government have Buhmitled a lonp; mfmorandnm in which they 
claim me re than what they would ^('t as oric-teiitli share on the {ground amonj^ 
other Ihin^^s, that Rurma has the lar/;est number of looms of any jnovinee in India 
aiu! liiat she has no interest in (he mill indiistiy, for the |)iui('(‘tion of which the 
Indian Tariff (I'l xtih' rrotict ion Anu'iidment) Ihll was passed. Tlu‘ duties imposed 
by this t)ill fad vvilhoiil any eorrespondine: hem fit to (he peojilcj th(' hulk of whom 
are a^ricultuiisis and as the handloom industry is an important subsidiary occupa- 
tion of a^nenlturistH it deserves a greater amount of share in (he p;ranls-in-aid. 
At present th(' iiandloom indusliy, wh eh is scattered tIiruu<j;hoiit the ])iovinec. is 
uuor^ani/i'd. With a ^rant-in-aid, it is proposed to esiablish a permanent exhibition 
of th<' haiuiloom weavers’ products and a research station, as well as an orp^ainza- 
tion of demonstration jiarties the aim of which will be to introduce improved appli- 
ances aud methods of weaving. 


BOMllAY 

In Bombay the grant-in-aid is proposed to be'spentat the commencement of start- 
ing district industrial assoeiations for helping weavers in the mattir of marketing 
Ifieir products, most of the working capital lu'ing supplied to the associations by 
cooperative hanks. At least five such associations will be necessary to start with, 
each to he allotted Rs. 5 000 jar annum. The eonsliiiition of the district industrial 
association will he on the basis of co-operative sales agency and will be open to the 
association to sell goods to members and non-members. 

United Provinces 

In the United Provinces they have several sehenics, the total cost of which will 
be Rs. 2,20,000 on account of non-recurring charges and Rs. 50,000 for recurring 
expenses. The schemes inelude a provincial intelligence bureau, a provincial mar- 
keting organisation, provincial designing section, a provincial refinisbing plant and 
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a provincial research institute and also a survey of the handlootn industry in the 
province. 

Centra T. Provinces 

The Central ProvinecH Government winheH to cfitahliHh weaverB’ co-operative so- 
cicticH at NuRpur, Kamptee, .liihbnipore, Ellijpur and Biiihanpur with a hundred 
menih<TB in each nocieiy. 'J'iiere \mII he dejiolB at ejich centre for the Bupply of 
raw niateiialH and for the Bale of finished cloth. The total (xpeiiditure, for the five 

BocietKB, iH CBial)lish('d at lis. (n.OlKJ in the first year. It is said that in the (’cntral 

ProvinecH the handlor in weaving iriduclry jirovidcs cinpU'y ment to lOtl.OUO adult 
workiTH and about L’oOdfOO deptaidant. Forty per cent of the total quantity of cloth 

conHuracd in the pruviiicfs is pioducul iii handlooms. 

Assam 

In AsBani the condition of hnnclloom weaverfl is said to he unhappy ovvinp; to 
tlie tradi dtpiession and coinpeiition fioni outside. Every househoider, be he rich 
or ])oor, i>oss('ss(H a iooin. 

'I he Assam Govdiiment juojiose two much needed sehdues for the consideration 
of the ( jov( riirridit of India ; (I) the staitiUR oi a eftiiiniereiul eoiirse as an addition 
to the (lOVfrnment A\eavinL!: Iiihiiiute at (Jaiihati ; (’J) the r( orf.ran isat ion of the 
(iove^'oinent < in]>oriiim at ( Taiihal.i to inereasc its iiselnlneKB and expand its aeli- 
viiies, i tie empoiium, aflir its r('orp;anisal ion, can hecome a ei'iilral instil ut ion to 
unJe. Hlv-' dull seheineH as may be neeesHary for developintc, eo-uperalinjj:, hiijuqj; 
aii(' sdiiiii,; on behalf of hundluoiu weavers and for the better oreauisalion of (he 
imJusliy. 


JIenoal 

The Benpil Government yiroposed to reeonstitnte the Board of Industrial Ihiion, 
Hl'pomt one weaving: and dyiiiR (Xpert for each industrial Union and to train uj) 
veavf’iH in mw tle-^i^oiK of puildns. te.xlil(‘, etc. One supervisor with technical 
knowiedRC of wiaviiq!; is iirojiosed to lie appointed for eveiy -0 vi'avcrs’ soeieticH. 

1 he union \m 11 rt quire a lump subsidy of JLs. bPOO rupecB each. Maiketinj:: offices 
are propoBfd to lie aiquiintcd to sujiply inloinmtion rey^aidinp iiiarkeliiif; condiLiouB 
to Ihe juovineiul Boeiety as well as of industiial unions. 

Pl’NJAR 

Ihe Punjiih (Jovornment yiroyiORe to have a centr.vl orRiuiisation vitli branehes 
in vveaviny.' c(nl]es. These depots, in collidioration widi the coopdativc sncKSus will 
hU]) in the BUjiply oi suitalile (luabties of raw materials at, (iuujHT ra'as, su))})ly 
infoimation as to ihe qmilitus ol cloth lii be pim liasc d, as also :n their stnndauliza- 
tion and adv ei lisdnent, IJien there will be a luaikelinp otiics r, \\iih iissistants, who 
will advice the cditial orj-mniBation as to the tjjies of eioih to lie pniehased and 
at wha( jiiiee. It is yiroj osed to locate the (cntral oi|j[!inisa(ion at Amritsar, with 
hianelus in ontlyiny^ imyioiiant weuvinp; centics like Ludhiana, Jalalpur, Hoshiar- 
yuir, datlan, Muitaii and Panijiat. 

tsERI ( UI .T r RA L EeSEA RCl I 

Serieiilinral resduch, for which Bs. 1 lakh is to be allotted annually for five 
yeais. will be diseussid by the eoiifeiem-e, wlien the representatives Irom Madras, 
Ibbar and Orrissu, Asssani, Mysore, Kashmir, Indore and Gwalior tStalcs, the 
U( rural Provinces, Benual, the Puniab and Luniia will explain their resyieelive 
Bchemes. 

Mysore 

Mysore yiroduee about 50 per cent, of the total oniput of raw silk in India, and 
nceordiiiR to the 'Jariff Jloaiel, the Ulate syiends Bs. 2 lakhs annually. The cost 
of mnllieriy haves constiliite about GO yier cent, ol the total cost ot production 
of silk. J fence (he Mysore tState yuoposed reseaieh work in manurial exyicri- 

ments, iniprovement of local mulbcriy by graftiiifj; and other methods. A8 

regards sericulture, several exjitTiuients arc siiy^Rcsted to increase this production 
of cocoons yier unit and improve their quality. Thirdly, economics in the cost of 

reeling!; are yuoposed. Jhc total cost of the schemes is a little over Ks. 2 lakhs 

uon-ieeuiiiiiy; and Bs. G7,G(J0 recurring. The Mysore Government has also outlined 
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a scheme for starting a silk waste spinniiif; factory at a cost of Rs. 08,000, which, 
they state, is a le^ntimatc charjj^c on sericultiiral research. 

These schemes of the Mysore Government are siipporterl by an claborote memo- 
randum by the Mysore 8ilk Association, which deals exhaustively with the measures 
to be adopted for improvement in the cultivation of mulberry, rearing of cocoons 
and reeling of silk. 

MADPvAS 

In Madras the principal place where rearing of silk worms and reeling of 
cocoons are carried on extensively in purely cottage conditions is KoII(!gai taluk, 
close to Mysore. Other centres where research work can be cariied on are Ooonoor, 
Kuppum, ilosur and Palmer. As the Madras Presidency produces one of the best 
indigenous vaiieties of silkworms and grows a good variety of bush mulberry H is 
urged that a sum of Rs. 'ibj.bOT) at least be allotted for undertaking research work in 
the first year and about Rs, 2d, 000 in the sueceeding years. 

Pin A 11 AND Orissa 

The Bihar and Orissa Government slate that the rearing of silk-worms ofi'ers 
great possibilities. 

Central Provinces 

The Central Provinces Oovernment would like to eonduct intensive scientilic 
research schemes to improve Tussore silk rearing and improve the volume of the 
cocoon output by setting up a small organisation at an estimated cost of Rs. 4,000 
per annum. 

Assam 

The Assam Oovornniont state that out of 12 districts silk rearing is practised in 
right and a start has already been made in two of the remaining districts. No- 
where, perhaps, in India, except in Assam, are three species of silkworm cultivated. 
The extension of the industry as a whole is hindered for want of funds. The 
Assam Government recommend the establishing of a central research institute in 
Assam. 

Kahiimir 

The Kashmir Government has a sehenne for establishing an institute. It points 
out : ‘No oth(T (country or part of bis Majesty s dominions is endowed by natnrn 
with such faeililies fiir the success of the serieulf nral imlnstry as Kashmere and 
Jammu. The Stale is now producing annually 20,1)00 ounces of silkworm seed, 
4^*, 00' I maniuls of cocoons and 23 000 lbs. of raw silk. 'I'he industry atlords a means 
of livdihood to bOpOO families. The industry is now' bit by (‘ompetition from China 
mill .lipnn. The Kashmir Government w.ints a provision of Rs. 25,000 annually 
for Bubsequent years in order to give a start to the proposed institute. 

Central India 

D!r. J. R. Hutchinson, oflicialing director of the plant industry in Indore, 
says ‘With proper research work, there is every reason to believe that scrieulture, 
which has already l)eeii attempted in Central India, would be Buccessfur He stressfid 
the urgency of this question by a mention of the fact that the immediate problem 
ii] Ceiitral lndia is the provision of an alternative crop in place of opinion. 

Benoal 

Bengal has also supplied a scheme for silk cleaning and twisting machinery at 
the Oovernraciit institute. 

Pun, TAR 

The Punjab Government state climatically submontane tract of the province is 
very suitable for silkworm rearing. 

Burma 

The Director of Agriculture, Burma in a note, states that the difliculty experienced 
up to date by the department in extending the industry has been due to tho 
prejudice which exists among Buddhists against the killing of the larvae, which is 
an essential part of tho process of silk worm rearing. At I^eiktho, in the Toungoo 
hill tracts, where there is a small sericultural industry supervised by the Italian 
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Roman Catholic Mission most of the people arc non-Biidtlhiat Karons, and this 
diffieulty does not arise. There are mulberry ^^^ardons at 'Maymyo and Paukkaun^. 

The Bfhemo for research proposed by the Burma Government is estimated to 
cost Rs. 10,000 non-recurriiij]j and Rs. 10,000 recurring in the first year. 

Gwalior has also submitted a scheme. 


Sir Frank Noyce’s Speech 

Sir FrafiJ: Nnyr(\ in the course of his speech in opening the Industries Confe- 
rence, said that they were thcie to im{)lement the passage in the Governnuint rc'so- 
iution on the I’roviiH'ial I'lconomic Coiiferencf', dealing with the proposal to consti- 
tute iiulnstiial intelligence and resiiarch on sound and practical lines and to decide 
on the best way of distritiul iiig grants which the Government of fndia had given 
for research in scricullural industry and for the development of the handloom 
weaving industry. 

Itrgarding the first he said : ‘Wo said why we are anxious that the Bureau 
should be of the utmost value to you and that we want you to tell us how we can 
make i* of the utmost value to you. One question w’hich wuas put to me in my 
ref'cut tour, both in (Calcutta and Bombay, was ‘'Why are you attaching this Bur- 
eau to tlu! liulian Si ores department and would it not he better to have it as a 
HtpaTtiie organisation 1 ihiuk that a perusal of the note that the Chief Cioii- 
trolier ot Stores, Sir James I'likeathly, has ])la(*ed before you will give a suffieiaet 
answer to *hat (]ueHtinri. W<‘ arc attaching it to tlic Indian Stores department bo- 
eans( the Indian Stores dcfiartinent is uiulcr the very able gnid.ance of Sir James 
I’itkeatlily wliose work on tx'half of the develojnnent of the Jinlian industries and 
rspe<'iaily of the smaller Indian indnsirie.s, has betm recogniziid throughout the length 
and breadth of India (hear, hear). Wc are attaching it to his (h'partmcnt because 
it is a live dipart merit. In giving him additional work which he has very readily 
undertaki'n to carry through we are ])lacing at your disjiosal the benefit of the ex- 
perience and knowledge of all the ofiicerH of his department, and we are also pla- 
cing at yoiir disposal the rrisourccB of the test house which that department main- 
tains. If any of you would like a closer acijuaintance wnth the woiking of the 
Indian Stores dc})artment, if yon would like to know what it does in the way of 
testing and reporting on tin' difierent yiiodiicts manufactured in this country, 1 
would HUggi'st to you that if you are ever in Calcutta you should visit the Aliporo 
t('St hous(! when you will receive a very warm welcome and everything will be ex- 
plained to you. 

“You wtll have gathi-red that we are not starting a scheme on the very exten- 
sive liiu'S suggested in tin; course of our disctissions last year, Some ot you would 
have liked to see us start a CiUinciI of Industrial Research somewhat on the Imes 
of lh(' Impi'riai (auiuciI of Agricultural R-'search. I explained the obji^clions to 
tliat last year. I need not repeat them. Most of you wore Iktc last year and you 
know what they art'. One very great objection is of course the financial one. Ano- 
(b(T is that if we were to start an Imperial Council of Industrial Research we 
should not really know at present the b(‘St lines on which to start it. It is for 
these reasons amongst others that we are proposing to start on this small 
scale. Although it is cm a small scale and altlnvugh the money we have at 

our disposal only amounts to Rs. 5 lakhs to be spent in three years I cannot 

myself help thinking that a very great deal can be clone with that money 
if we use it in the way foreshadowed in ti^ir James Pitkeathly’s note. 

Position ok the Indian States 

‘There is one very ira})ortant point and that is the position of the Indian 
States in respect of this bureau. The position of the Indian States difiers very 
greatly in regard to the three questions which are corning before us to-day but in 
respect of this Bureau of Industrial Jntclligenee and Research we hope that they will 
come in as full collaborators and co-operators in the scheme. We are anxious that they 
should come into the scheme on exactly the same terms as the Indian provinces, I may 
say that there is no question at any rate at this juncture of charging any fees for 

the iilihsaiion of the services of the bureau. Those will be placed at the disposal 

of the [irovinccs and of the Indian Slates without any charge whatever. But 
we hope that in return for our doing so they will also place their own sources of 
information and their own research institutes, if they have any, at the disposal of 
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the bureau so that it may work for the greater good of India as a whole. I hope 
it will be obvious to you that this bureau may form the nucleus of a much bigger 
organisation in the year to come. What we are asking you to do is to let us try 
out his experiment, and if it proves successful then to decide in consultation to- 
gether in what directions its operations can be extended and how it can be made 
more useful. 

“Now I turn to the question of sericuKural research. 1 had better make it per- 
fectly clear that the position of the iStates in that matter is not the same as It is 
in regard to the JUireaii of industrial Intelligence and Research. I may here bring 
in for a moment this question of ham’Joom weaving and show you 'svhere the dider- 
enco lies, in regard to sericiiltiiral rcHearch we are, it is true, dealing with an all- 
India question. lUU the money availabh' is British India money and wo should not 
be willing to make any grants to the states unless it is for research work which 
will be of use to British India. The money we have available for sericulturul rese- 
arch is apparently as shown by a close study of the memoranda which have been 
placed before us by the Htates and thi; provinces a mere drop .in the ocean and it 
will be a very diflicult mutter intleed to decide how it is to be used to the best 
advantage. 1 think you may consider it desirable that we should appoint a sub- 
committee of our members to consider this mutter and it will be for us to consider 
whether a large portion of the one lakh available could not be best utilised in 
obtaining the services of a first class sericulturul expert who could come out to 
India and ndvino ns how best to spend what lillle money we have. The second 
(jucstion which will have to be considered is whether it is advisable that we should 
appoint a serienltural commitlee, more or less a permanent sericulturul committee, 
to deal with the administration of this grant and generally to co-ordinate the cllort 
in regard to scneiillaral development. I'lie third question is whether again in view 
of the small amount of money we have it would not be advisable to spend the 
greater part of it on the produclion of disease-free seed. These seem to me the 
three main (piestions wliieh arise in regard to serienltural research. 

“Now i turn to the (luestion of handlooin weaving. There, as 1 have explained, 
we arc dealing \Yith British India money and 1 arn afraid that as things are at 
present, though they may be diiUTcnt iiiuier the federal eonstitntion to which wo 
arc all looking forward, there is no rnoiu'y available for expimditiiro in Indian 
fStates. Bill if tlie Stales would like, as 1 hope they will, to take part in our dis- 
cuHsions on the subject, if tluy would like to give us the benelit of their experience 
and of the work they have done, if they w'ould alao like to learn if they can, as X 
hope they can, from British India and profit by the experience of British India, 
they will be very welcome indeed to do so. The amount we have at our disposal in 
this case is, I am glad to say, considerably larger than in that of sericuliural research. 

I cannot say exactly how inuidi it ss, Ttic Governnient of India have promised that 
they would spend on the handlooin industry an amount equal to the proceeds of 
an inijiort duty of a quarter anna jier pound on imported yam uj) to bO tS. We do 
not yet know what tbe amount is likely to be. The estimate W'hich Sir Jospeh Bhoro 
gav(' in the Assembly was about Ks. ill and half lakhs, but we have reason to think 
that it will probably be a little moie. This year we shall only get 11 monthB’ proceeds 
but 1 think we can work mote or less on a ligurc somewhere in the neighbourhood 
of Rs. 5 lakhs for a year. 1 shall deal with tUe (jiicBtion of procedure in a move- 
ment, but I would say now that the questions which seem to me most important 
are the extent to which the cooperative movement can be utilized in saving the 
handloom industry, whether there are any matters of common interest such as the 
(luestiou of designs and that of improved machinery which could with greater 
advantage be undertaken at the centre, and the extent, if any, to which the grant 
should be used for instructional and similar purposes. 

‘There is one very impoitaut point we have to bear in mind in regard to both 
Bcricultural research and also the handloom industry, and that is that the grant 
which is being placed at our disposal is for five years only, and that any schemes 
which we approve will have to bo based on that assumption. Another point which 
should bo mentioned is that we are here to-day really in the position of advisers to 
the Government of India. The Government of India stipulated, in promising this 
grant, that it must be spent on approved schemes, that the schemes should bo 
placed before the Government of India for consideration. This is not, therefore, 
entirely a matter for my department, though I have no doubt that the recommenda- 
tions of a conference such as this of which 1 am a member will carry the utmost 
weight with the Govt, of India and will receive their moBhsympathotic consideration.’ 
53 
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Sir J. Pitkeathly’s Speech 

Aftor Rir Fraiik Noycn had oprnrd the (‘Oiifcrcnce, Sir James Pitkeathhj outlined the 
prineiplcB of the proponed InduRtriid liitelii^^ence and PeHearch Bureau and emphasis- 
ed the dependenee of the proposal on the cooperation of the provinces. At the same 
time he pointed out the assistance which the Indian Rtores department could i^ive 
to the industry. 

After that the conference appointed two committees to consider in detail the 
memoranda received from provinces makinji; claims to shares in the p;rants for 
handloom w’cavin;:; and sericulture. Memoranda were also receiv('d from a number 
of Indian States j)roposin^ seiiemes for expenditure of part of the money available 
for nj:;riculiure within tlunr boundaries. 

The ^omeral discussion on the handloom w'eavin^ industry was followed with a 
view to securing the bi'iiefit of the expeiience of experts ])resent. The principal sub- 
jects (liHcuRsed w(‘rc cooperative organisation of handlooin weavin^n best arran|]:;G- 
ments for inijirovin^ designs and Hccurin/j; the fulh'St use of all im])rovements in 
machinery and the ^'cneral principles which would ^ovi-rn the allocation of ^;rantB. 

tri windinjj; up the ])roccedin^;H for the day the chairman su^r^isted that the best 
eritcrni for allocalinp^ /grants would be the number of looms in the jirovince, the 
amount which the province was spending on handloom weaviiij^ at present and 
the (xoendiUire which it proposed to make iu future. 


Decisions of Sub-Committees 

The whole of 10th. July was taken up with the deliberation of the handloom sub- 
r-omiii’Mce and the 1 Uh. July morning with (hose of the st'rieullure snb-committec. 
J’he full conference met a^oiiii in the afternoon and first aeeepted unanimously 
the ti''iieral lines of the proposal for the formation of an industrial intelli^enec 
and research bureau. The dele^mtcs from every province and State promised whole- 
hearted support for makinp; the bureau a sueeess. The eonferoneo adopted tlic 
reports of the handloom and sericiiltural snb-eommitee. In the ease of handloom 
weaving industry the decision was taken that grants should be distributed in tho 
p-ovinc('H in the first year as to one half in proportion to the average expenditure 
by the local (lovernmciils on the improvement of the handloom weaving industry 
during the last five years and as to the other half in proportion to the consump- 
tion of yarn in the handloom industry in Ihi; provinces ami that local (lovernments 
be asked to revise their schemes in the light of the sums which they could obtain 
in th'H way and criticisms of their schemes which were made liy the 
conference. 'The conference also decided that 15 per cent, of the grant be 
reserved to the Govi'rnmenl of Jntlia for distributions to minor adminislration 
and provinces winch npiiiably rcajuircd extra aHsisiance. 

Ah rcgaids sericulture ihe decision of the eonfcrcnce was that the snni available 
for distiibution, namely, rupees one lakh a year was so small that it would be 
spent in a way which jiromiSL'd most immediate iKmefit to the industry, namely 
in increasing the supjily of disease-free seed. It was also decided that an imperial 
(mmmittce be set np and attached to the bureau of industrial intelligence and research. 
The conference eoncliulcd after an interchange of compliim'iitfl. Rome delegates expres- 
sed sjieeial gratdicatioii that the eonfereiiee was likely to become an annual event. 

A sub-commitiee of the Conference discussed on the 11th. July the position of 
the sericultural industry in conncetion with the promised grant ()f a lakh for 
research work. As advised by 8ir Frank Noyce in his opening speech the sub- 
committee approved tho i)ropoHal to ai'point u permanent imperial sericultural 
committee under the auspices of the Bureau of Industrial ftcsearch to be attached 
to the Indian Rlores dejiartment. This sericultural committee will consist of repre- 
sentatives from the silk growing provinces in ihitish India, namely, Assam, Bengal, 
Madras, Punjid), Bihar and Orissa and Burma and two Indian States, Mysore and 
Kashmir. The sum of one lakh for research was considered too inadcrpiatc for the 
promotion of the industry and it was decided to make a request to tho (ioveru 
meat of India for au enhauced grant. 



The Assembly Ottawa Committee Report 

The As^^enibly Oihiwa Cotninill.re’rt llcporC waft ])rcBeutcd by Sir Joseph Bhorc in 
the Le;;i8Uil,i VO AsHcmbly on Che Slut. August 1934. 

Sir Ainlnr Rahim and Mr. K. Ncopij appended a minute of dissent to the 
Majority lUport, in which they field— 

(1) The preferences ^iven hy the ITiiited Kiiwdom to our ap:ri('ullnra] products 
have not, to any ('Xlent that matters, heliied India to recover the lost j::rounds. On 
tilt' other hand, tlie Trefen nee ^iven l)y India to the Uniteil Kinf;doin has adversely 
a/leeted our fort‘i}j;u niaikets. 

(3) The heavy ileliciency in our exports ia mtiiuly due to the wejikenine: of our 
foreijj;!! matk't.H atid tlie small incieasc i'‘ the eximrts that, there has been diiriiic:: 
IddiT.M as eoiupan'd with is not such as to reassure us that India is on 

the fair way Icr economic and tinaiudal reeovciy. 

(■») Having regard to llnj ceonomit; policies adoi>ted practically by all other 
eouiitries. trade; a^n'cmcnts on the bisis of mutu.al interests st'cm inevitable. 

Theri'fore, they recommend dctiniti' aeireeimmts on the system of cpiotas with all 
important eounliies, so that our trade pobiiion may lie established on a surer 
basts. 

The Ottawa AercM'inent, thi'y exjiress the opinion, should at least be modified to 
the extent iiecessii.atcd by su<di ai^ieemenls. 

Mr. S. Silo ram Ihijn. snbinilted a separate minute of dissent in which he 
siibmited Or. Mi'rjs U 'port to a detailed analysis and eame to eonelusions 
entirely diillrent from those of the majority of the Assembly (Committee. 


Majority Report 

‘'The United fvinirdom has pr un'd a steadier market for both prefi'rcntial and 
non-T>'efereniial Indian commodities llian the foiei^Tii conntii''S in ^^^miTal. 

“Tin; j::c,m I'll tendency of mutual trade between India and the United Ivinp^dom 
has been temliiu:; towards an (npialily of exe.han,lj:c. 

“'rhe i>fefcrenccs ^iven by India have not adversely afleeted Indian consumers of 
the Indian ri'Vi'iiucs. 

‘ rhe import puTerem* -s have not proved detrinu'ntal to any Indian industry. 

“’Oil the whole, the Ottawa 'Trade Ac;reemont has been for the mutual benefit of 
(be eontraclii)^^ parties”. 

'I'hese were the irtMieral eoncluHioiis arrived at hy the nuajority members of the 
Afuimbly Ottawa Oommittee a])i>oint('d to examine the report of l>r. I). B. Meek, 
DireetorA Jcneral of t'ommereial 1 ntelIie:eMe(' and StatislicM, on the working of the 
Ottawa Agreement, i'he followitifr are extracts from the majority report : — 

“Tliouudi w'e do not necessarily subscribe to all the deductions or eonelusions 
contained therein, Dr. IMeek’s report eonstitutes a very fair and impartial review 
of trade eoiiditioiis since the initiation of the preferential scheme. 

EI'PEPT OE i^UEEFoiENCES ON EXPORTS 

“The following arc our ^i^eneral conclusions in each ease : 

Rice : The piefereiiee to rice has Iieen of value to India, whose position in 
the United Kirif^dom market has improved both relatively and absolutely duriiifi; 
the period under review. 

We would invite the attention of the Government to the necessity of ensurinj; 
that the effectiveness of the preference is not diminished by the invasion of (ho 
United Kiip^dom market by foreic;!! paddy and wo would also ask them to consider 
whether a preference for rice cannot be secured elsewhere, particularly in Malaya. 

The preference has secured to the Indian exporter a very substantial share in 
United Kinjjjdom market which had been practically lost to India and to this ex- 
tent it must be rej^arded as definitely of benefit. 

Tea : The iireference has maintained InduTs position vis-a-vis Ceylon in the 
United Kin^i;dom market and it will ensure to India a fair share in that most 
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important market in the event of any intrcaBc in her export allotment under the 
rcBtriciion Hchemc. 

Tanned SkiiiB : The evidenee before uh deep not warrant the concluBion that the 
prefeiTTue han produeed an npyjreeiiible eflVct on cxj^orlR from India. 

Jiite Mnnnfaetiire ; Any ndvnnliie:(^ which haH accrind from the preference on 
jntc m0nufaclure8 haR been in the natiiri' oi inRurnnee a^ainat Iorb of market rather 
than a positive |j:ain to the Indian manufacturer. J'hc preference is of more value 
in that it permits the Indian exj)orter to eomiietc on equal teiniR with the British 
manu facturer. 

Teak : India has improved her posit ion relatively and absolutely in the United 
Iiwintrdom market. 

Woollen Carpets : We are agreed that India has secured a definite advantage 
from the preference on woollen carjrets. 

Tobacco: (a) nnmannfju tiired : We are impressed with the potential value 
of this preference in view of the increasing ))rodnction of cigarette tobacco in India. 

(b) Manufactured: We are doubtful whether llie prcfircncc on manufaclured 
tobacco has had any definite value for India. 

Castor Heed : We are of opinion that this preference has been of value and has 

enabled India to make a eerluin anunint of headway at the exja iise of her competitors. 

Big Lead : The prcfi'n'iiee has been shared with otlu'r fOTtipire countries and 
Aiist^ralia nt^pears to have bemdited to a greater extent than India. 

CiOTtor oil : WfiiJo the Indian jirodnet has consolidated iis jxisition in the United 
Kin; dui., maiket at tlu' ('xpiaise of foreign oil, eonnlnes other than the United 
Kimplom have also increased their d('niand for Indian oil. We eaiinof, therefore, 
with any certainty that the j)ref('renee has bem filed the Indian expoiler in 
gen Pled. 

Linseed Oil : No advantage has resulted from this preference. 

(’^oeoanut oil : The preference has Ix'en of little benefit to India. 

Ground-nut oil : A very definite advantage has lesulted from the pri'fercnec. 
India H total exports have increased significantly in the past two yeais and the 
Lniu’d Kingdom market has been alniosl, com))IetcIy captured. 

Ilape seicd and scsannim oils : The pie fe-reTiccs in resjiect of tliese oils have little 
value in themselves though, here again, as in the e-ase of cocoaiiut oil, we recognise 
their sAfegnarding value. 

Cqflce: The preference has not enabled India to do more than maintain her 
position in the United Kingdom market. 

Coir; The very marked ineTcase in respect of e-oir mats and mattings is clear 
CViileiico of the beneficial eflect of the preTere-nee. 

Groiind-iiuts; Though tho prefcre-nce has emabled India to gain some' advantage, 
other Krnpiie countries have gained to a greaiier e'xtent. 

Hnndalwood e)il: The ])ref(‘renee> has seeiiieel to India a greater share of the 
United Kingdom maiket at a time when exports to foreign eoiinlrics were 
decreasing. 

Granite setts: The preference on granite setts has been of advantage to India 
in so far as it has enabled a new line of trade' to start. 

Magnesium chloride': J'hc evidence so far available does not justify the conclu- 
sion that the preference has yet been of benefit to India. 

Cotton yarn, Cotton mannfaetures, magnesite, sjiiees and wheat : The preference 
on these commodities has not been of benefit up to now. 

K iW’ cotton: We are agreed that, on the whole, Dr. Miek’s Kejiort contains 
a fair stateunent of the advantage which has acenud to India from the undertaking 
of His Majesty’s Government under the Ottawa Agreement. 

Supplementary agreement in respect of iron and steel: We are of opinion that 
the assured ofl-take of pig-iron to the United Kingdom under tho Supjilenientary 
Agreement was of value to the Indian pig iron jiroducer and we are equally 
satisfied that the agreement in respect of sheet bar has been of some advantage. 

Colonial preference: We arc of opinion that the preforeneeB granted by the self- 
governing Colonies have had little chcet on Indian trade. 

We note that Ceylon has not given full cfect to tho preference agreed upon 
at Ottawa. We recommend the cocoaniit report and the resumption of negotia- 
tions with Ceylon with a view to arriving at a definite decision in respect of our 
trade relations with that Colony, 
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It is our opinion that in each case which was the subject of our scrutiny, 
the preference has to a greater or lesser extent benefited the United kingdora. 
We considei that on the whole. Dr. Meek’s appreciation of the ((Feet of each of 
these preferences as set out in Chapter II of his rejiort as a fair estimate of their 
value, and that preferences, in so far as Ihi'y have moderated or counteracted the 
factors ninkin^^ for a dccriasc in impoits into India, have been of definite value to 
the United Kingdom. 

Errr/T Of Puefeuenc es On Puiceh 

In Chapter HI of the Departmental Report are to be found the detailed statis- 
tics of prices of a very extensive niiipm of conitnodities in n'speet of which piefer- 
enee is enjoyed by imports from the Ihnted Ivinf^dom. We have made a candnl 
and dt'iailed nnalysis of these statistics which has shown that while in a few 
e.iscH prices of both British and non-Brili^h imports have risen and, in some 
what more numerous class, foreign prices have risen while. British prices have 
fallen or remaoied at their former levels, in the f!;reat majorily of eases tlna’C has 
been a /jjcneral fall in prices. We are satisfit'd that where lU'iees have risen 
it has been due to special causes unconnected with preferences. 

On balance, wo are of opinion that the Indian consumer has not been pre- 
judiced by the iireforential scheme. 

Ell'e-ct of jueferences on customs revi'nne On the material Infoie ns, 
therefore, it is clear, that the preferences have not adversely afleeted Indian 
revenue. 

We arc informed that only one industry, viz, the Aluminium ITtciisil Maniifae- 
tnriii^^ Industry has n'prcflcnied that it has been ad verst ly afl’eetcd by the opera- 
tions of the Otlawa Preferences. 

We are of opinion lliat it has not. been estalilished that the industry in question 
has in any way been idrected adversely by the Ottawa rrcferenccs. 


GeNERAI, CoNCl .USIONB 

In the course of our deliberations it was Rue:{j:es ted that as a result of the Oilavva 
dVade Afire-nneat, feertain forei^'n countries had imposed restrietions on imports 
from India by way of retaliation. 

We have, therefore, bad jirepared a list of the restrictions imposed liy foreijj;!! 
countries since 1927 which show’s also the reasons for th(‘ reslrii'ti v(‘ action. 

It afipears, that in no case w’us the rcsirieiive action retaliatory in nature or 
specially directed a^oainst India. 

Our lo’ueral eoncliisions wliieh must be re^ardt'd as subject to the reservations 
set out in parn^^rapli 2 and 7 of the report, may be Rummarised as follows : — 

(S' Th(‘ export trade in articles which enjoy preferences on importation into 
the Uniied Kinjidom forms at the same lime the most imjiortant and the most 
stable part of our total e.x})ort trade 

(b) The United kin^’: lorn has ])roved a steadier market for both preferential and 
non-j)ref(!renlial commodities tlian have foreic;n cnuiitiies in <i:eneral. 

(e) (Since the initiation of the preferential scheme, the trcneral dowmward trend 
of the United Kingdom’s imjiort into India has been cheeked and shows an 
increase, 

(d) The {general tendency of the mutual trade between India'' and the Unibd 
Kin^'jdom has been tending towards an equality of exehanp;e which has practically 
been established in the first year of the prefercnei's. 

(e) The majority of the preferences enjoyed by India in respect of her more 
important exports have been of definite value to her export trade. 

(f) Th(‘ prefercuees trivi'n by India have similarly laen of definite assistance to 
the United Kingdom and where they have not b'd to an inen'ased trade, they have 
at least tended to counteract factors operatin*:; in the oiiposite dirf’ction. 

(j;) The mutual preferences between India and the non-self-^overninp; Colonics 
have had little effect on trade exchanp:ea. 

(h) The preferences ^iven by India have not adversely effected Indian consumers 
or the Indian revenues. 

(i) The import preferences have not proved detrimental to any Indian industry. 

(j) On the whole, the Trade Agreement has been for mutual benefit of the con- 
tracting parties. 
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THE OTTAWA TRADE AGREEMENT 

Minute of Dissent 

The following: diflsentin{> note was appended by Mr. B. ^itarama Raju, to the 
Report of the Assembly Ottawa (\^mrnittce on Dr. Meek’s Report on the working 
of the Ottawa Preferencefi. The followin^i; are extracts from the minute : — 

Gn the information available to us, there has been no increase in our production 
taken as a whole. 

On the other hand, some of the commodities, where increased production was 
expected, showed even a decline in production as for instance linseed, coffee and so 
forth. 

There has been no expansion of oiir total trade directly attributable to prefer- 
ence. Excepting ill ih(. case of woollen carpets and ruf^s, where there has been a 
definite exj^ansion of trade duo to preference!, iher^ haS been no delinitc case of 
expansion on any commodity due to })reference. 

There was in a vi'ry few cases some improvement in trade noticed, but that 
improvL'ment was noticed in our exports lo foreign countries as well as to countries 
^rnntin^^ preference evnn to a threat cr extent. 

dherefore, the improvianent cannot he credited to pn-fercnce. In the same way 
J'relei’enee cannot he held r(‘sp')nBible for the di'clme of trade in certain commodities 
which wi're expected to ('Xjiand in eonntries k^rantin^; preference when the trade in 
those eommodities showed improvement in eouniries not ^rantin!; prefereiieo. 

li \\k lake the United Kingdom market alone into consideration, and i{;nore the 
condition of our other markets, in some eases improvement in trade is notieed. 
Put v,c havL to take the whole tra !e into consideration. If values are taken into 
f vmsi J(!ialiOn and il figures of trade from fndian t^lates also arc included, there has 
bis'U some expansion liolh in preferential and non-firefcrenl iul items in the year 
lOT'i-.'i'l to some extent as compared wdth hut the year IDTJ-dd is partially 

a fleeted hy preference. 

If we fxo back to the immediate non-prefercntial year, 19:11-32, that year as well 
as the next yi-ar 19:?2-:t:t arc years of acute depression. If we study tlie previous 
year’s fii^iircs. we find the values ohta'ned are far lielow those fififures. Jt may also 
l>e noted that there has been in 10:U-:)4 a p:eneral trade recovery to some^^ extent. 
Tneri'foro, it cannot be said that there has been ex[)aiision due to ])referenee.” 

Mr. Das then points out the need for compliMi' statistics of indusLiial production, 
the lack of which has disabled him from pronouncin';; to what extent Indian indus- 
tries were adversely affected. 

India's Trapk with J’orjjciN Countries 

]VhctJfcr our irndc U'Hli foreign countries nuis affccic'l nni irhclhcr onr relations 
irith them su fjn ee/ Y— The answer to both these (|uchtions is in the affirmative. The 
advanta^ms \\ hieh the United K'lijulom secured as a result of Ibis scheme enable 
the United Kinp;dom to displace the trade of foreif!;u eoiiiifries in our markets to a 
larp* exfent. 

It has been noticed as a definite policy with all those countries to purchase from 
only those countries who arc pnieha.sinij; from them. To a certain extent as our 
exports are mainly raw material, it is not easy to displace tliem at once. However, 
when and where possihh', that they have been doiiifz; so is evident. 

Restrictions have bei'ii inr-reased against our exports year after year by some of 
our principal customers. We have a recent instance of Rumania refnstn^ to allow 
onr skins and hidi's landed at their ports. It is said that the restrictions imposed 
on onr exports, whether it he leather, oil or oil seeds, are due to other causes; and 
that they did not specifically attribute lo Ottawa. We do not expect them to attri- 
bute Ottawa as the cause and court United Jvin^ 2 :donTs animosity openly. It is 
significant that these eaiisis are nenly discovered hy them. 

]\livthcr hij standing out of the. schcvic we would have suffered ? 

Commodities in the production of which British cajiital is invested and British 
racial interests are involved, this question whether by Blandinp; out of the scheme 
ihe trade w’ould have suflercd, should be answ'crcd iu the negative, scheme or no 
scheme. 

With rc^ijard to those commodities, in which the Indian interests are involved by 
standing: out of the scheme, they would lose ground in those commodities where 
other Empire countries compete, all other thinf^s beinp; equal. There ars few com- 
moditiCB which satisfy both these consideratiouB. Reference to individual items will 
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be made where ncocssary hereafter. But. India’s agricultural produce finds market 
mainly in cc'untries outside the United Kinp;dom. Therefore the loss of United Kinf;- 
dom market cannot be said to be irreparable. 

Effect on consumers 

Whether constimors in India irere affected by the tariff cdianffes in the vnjmrts ? 
It was expected that prices of the fi;oods of countries not piven preference would bo 
brought to the levi'l of the prices of f!:oods imported from the United Kinj^dorn 
which is f^iven the lower preferential rate. An examination of t ie import Btatistics 
shows that in some cases ij^oods sold by non-preferred countries are sold cheajicr 
while in some cases the British floods arc sold cheaper. Eurther, the exchange, the 
reactions on the prices of non-preferentia! ^z^oods due to the forei^oi countries put- 
in^ up the prices to compensaU; them, the loss on preferential floods and several 
ether factors, have to be taken into consideration. 

To assess the burden or relief on the consumers, we have to isolate the cfTect 
of preference from the ellcet due to other causes. We are unable to do so. I am 
unable to a^rrec with the majority on their assumption that the consumer was not 
adversely adccted. A minute examination of each commodity price and reasonable 
elimination of other factors would alone enable us to come to anything like approxi- 
mate valuation. 

The majority of the Assembly Committee, who supported the scheme, were? influ- 
enced by the consideration that the scheme provided immense scope for definite ex- 
pansion without diversion of our export trade in certain commodities. On these 
commodities, at any rate, they were very definite. I propose to examine the results 
obtained on them in the first instance and see how far those expectations which in- 
fluenced their decision w’crc renlisc'd. 

The majority while acrccini; that no direct benefit acerned on preference in res- 
pect of cocoaiiiu oil, liusci'd oil, rajicseed and scsamurn oils now persist in believing 
that the trade with the United Kinf];dom in these oils is likely to be valuable as 
Bubstitutes. There is no doubt some improvement has been made in the exports of 
our castor oil, because there is ii greater general demand in the world markets for 
the liulian castor oil, which also is cheaper. Even in this Indian exports to couh- 
tri('8 not ^rantinp; preference have increased much more than to U. K. The only 
oil which has shown increased exports lo I'. K. is the groundnut oil. But the 
heavy loss on ^!;roundnuts is not comi)enHated by .his increase. 

The other cxtravae:ant hope on which the support for the scheme was based is 
the j.’:reiit results wdiieh were expected on the following commodilies. The majority 
of the Ottawa Oommiltce in para 4 of the repoit obsiTved as follow'n : — 

“We consider ‘hat jireferenei's p;iven on the following; commodities arc definitely 
vai’iuble : — coll'ec', coir, yarn, coir matting;, oil-seed cake and meal, spiccs, teak and 
other hard woods, woollen carpets and ru^s, tobacco, castor seed, ^roniulnnt ami 
pi^'' lead. From the fjfi;nreH available it would appear that the “money value’’ of 
th' preferences ^iven in respect of the coramodiiics amounts to €1,781,000 or about 
Rs, 237 lakhs. This figure illustrates the value of the preferences m assisting these 
cominoditit'H to retain their existing; market in the face of severe competition from 
non-Empirc countries. The total value of the trade in the same conimodilies captiir- 
able by Empire countries is estimated at €30,303,000 and, assuming that, when 
otluT bFupire countries compete with India, India’s percentage ol the exports, from 
all Empire sonrees into the United Kin^^dom remains the same as it is to-day, the 
value of the additional market in tin; Unit<‘d Kingdom which is open to India will 
amount lo TlO, 100,000 or Rs. 13,47,50,000.'’’ 

The actual resulis go to show that from ensuring a preferential value of Rs. I 237 
lakhs we have registered a decline of Rs. 31 lakhs and far from securing an addi- 
tional market in U. K. worth Rs. 13 crores wc have lost Rs. 4 crores and 42 lakhs 
in the total trade. I know that when the supporters of this scheme in the Special 
Committee estimated these results they were speculating and it turned to be a bad 
speculation. I am unable to accept their conclusions on the value of preference ou 
some of the export commodities, 

Linseed 

The Indian delegation to Ottawa as well as the majoritiy of the Assembly 
Committee on the Ottawa Agreement laid considerable importance to the preference 
on our linseed trade and expected immediate expansion by the stimulus of pro- 
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India paper is a rice importing ori^lp-d ’’productiX’'oii'' the otTer 
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hand, Indian imports have been increasing considorauiy . 

Tea 

The tea restriction scheme of 1991 having come into operation, the cflee o pre- 
ference has been obscured by this scheme. ^ ;f ^ve did not enter into 

Oiir colleagues on this committee wore of opinio 2 .• i market in United 

the Ottawa Agreement, Ceylon would have enjoye p ^ ia enjoying 

Kingdom to our detriment. Ceylon did not ratify he l.fdia, 

preferences as though it did, and refused to respect the g therefore entitled 
which ratified the agreement and paid the price BufRring to confined 

to better position than Ceylon, is made to Buffer, because g 

to Indian interests. 

Jute 

The raw material is India’s monopoly. India’s export trade lay mostly 
the United Kingdom market being only 8 per cent of the total Indian exports. 
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Indian exports to United Kin^cdotn dnrinp; the period preference hns been in oper- 
ation, both in qufinlity and value, '■ refristcred considerable decline. From the value 
noted in the report, it would appear that our export trade with countries j^rantinp; 
preference did not show decline in the same proportion. From the table of United 
Kingdom imports of a part of this trade, namely, piece-goods, the imports in 1933 
have registered considerable decline, in the neutral markelH, our chief rival Siam 
scored against us for the loss it sustained in United Kingdom market, and secondly, 
the percentage share of the countries granting preferenee showed a decline from 
70 per cent in 1932-33 to 07 per cent in 1933-34, and thirdly our prices for teak 
having declined our imports have been slimulated. 

Toiucgo 

Our export figures of unmanufae! nred tobacco register an increase in our ex- 
ports to llnifcd Kingdom in 1933 31. But the increase is also registered in (ho 
case of our exports to eoiintries not granting preference. While J agree that 
preferenee had been of some nssistanc.t! in ITniled Kingdom market, I wish to lay 
emphasis on the fa(!t that we have b('en enjoying prefrrence since 1919 and that 
it had been notie, ('d that I he eonmimpfion of pip-* tobacet) which India exports has 
been gradually falling ofl' in the United Kingdom. 

Indian exports of mauiilaclured toliaeco ar-' citrars mainly. Our total trade 
registered a decline in th ' years 1932-31 and 1933-34. Therefore, 1 do not consider 
preference had any conHulerahle eireet, and wish to lay emphasis on this 
point that India can not hope to capture the United Kingdom market from Cuba. 

Raw Cotton 

With regard to tlie undertaking given by His Majesty’s (Government to make 
increased usi* of raw cotton we find in pursuance of that th(*y set up the Indian 
Cotton EiKiuiry (lommittce to implement (hat undertaking, but soon after as the 
Mooy-Less raci, came into existence, the elleet of the previous agreement with 
which wo are concerned is obscured by this later agreement. 

PlO IllON 

The table of Indian export-, of pig iron shows that in years 1931-32, 32-33 
and 33-3i, our exports to United Kingdom have been 2 () per cent respectively of 
our total exjiorts. while foreign countries wore taking 79 i)cr cent, of which .Tapan 
was a chief customer. 

An examination of the important talile of llnib'd Kingdom shows that during 
the last thice years, I9',)1-3Z. '.Vd-lVd, and ,)3-31, thn United Kingdom market is restrlc- 
f'ltg its imports owing to her own home produclums. In 1933 , the, year of preference, 
United Kingdom did not lake from f'ucign countries and look a little less 
than w’hat she took us in the pr(;vions yi-ar. Howion'r. it cannot h(! said preference 
has no value to ns, but it can be said that the value should not he ('xaggerated, 
in view of the Fniled -Kingdom’s inen'ased home prodiietion and the unlikelihood of 
our replacing the home product in (h'dr markf't. 

With regard to the Iron and 8 teel Agreement regarding the galvanised sheets, 
wc wish to emphasise the fact that an important eonsideration for the agreement 
was the use of iron bars. 3'he abandonment, of the seheme now umler the present 
iStecl Bill takes away an important consideration for the previous agreement. 

EfI'ECT on Empire countries 

The majority of the Committee came to the conclusion that the elToct of the 
Bchemo was nciihcr advantageous nor disadvantageous to India. 

I am unable to subscribe myself to such a general conclusion. The most impor- 
tant country in these relations with us under this scheme is Ceylon, and in several 
commodities India gave preference to Ceylon in return for a similar concession to 
US in some commodities. India carried its part faithfully and t>ylon refused to 
carry its part. The Government of India did not repudiate the agreement 
but allowed Ceylon to enjoy the preference in our market. 

It is difficult to understand the propriety of allowing Ceylon to continue to 
draw the benefits under the agreement and agree to allow (he suspension of benefits 
we are entitled to receive iiiider the Agreement till such time as the Government 
of India may come to final conclusion on some Agreement. 

The attitude so far taken by His ' Majesty’s Government and the Government 
oi India with respect to Ccylou is felt to be nothing short of scandal. 

D4 
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What is Ihc explanation of the Government of India and what are the conclusions 
of the committee? Instead of forthwith denouncin^^ the attitude taken by 
Ceylon and debarring her from the advantapes piven to her under the scheme, they 
coull} state they are entertaininp some fresh proposals from (teylon. That is to 
say, that thc'y are eonsiderinp how far they could aceommodato Ceylon in the 
matter of Ceylon copra at the expense of purely Indian interests, in return for some 
benefits. We are not told wliat those benefits are, in the rneantimo allowinp Ceylon 
to enjoy the preference in the Indian market without payinp for it by pivinp the 
corrtspondinp preferences. 

Valine to Great Britain 

The value of the scheme to the ITnited ICinpdom The oflieial ri'port estimates 
the advaiitapes secured by the United Kinpdom us worth now about Rs, j and 
lialf crorcH. 

1 wjhIi to note that for (he followinp eommodities of the imports preference has 
been found to have been definitely valuable to the United Kiupdoin. 

Asbestos man u fact u res, hoots and shot's, brushes, buttons of metal, chemicals, 
ete., cordape and rojie, cork manulaetures, cutlery, drups aiul mi'dicines. earthen- 
waii' anrl poiedain, inslrnnu'nls and apparatus, hardware, fnriuturc and cabinet 
w;o'“ drops etc., eontaininp sfiiiit, mai'liinery and niillvvork, aluminium wroupht, 
bronze and similar aJIny^, wion^^hi, (uls, oil and floor cloth, copper wroupht. 
(icriii-o, Nicer and riiekci, lead wiouphi, zinc wroupht, paints and Roliiiions, jiack- 
lop, lubber rnannfaernns, sm(;kers’ requisiims. toilet requisites, sta' ionery, haberdas- 
lic;y and rnilliiiery, toys and lequisites for p.ames etc., cycles, woollen manufactures. 

wi the followinp pi'efercneij showed only Home value: 

UealluT, pro\isiouH, pine, eaitridpe eases, carriape and carts. 

On motor cars and omnibuses the resnlis arc larpdy afreeted by cxchanpo values. 

No a])))jeeiable value duo to jirefercmee is found in the import of nalural csseu- 
liul oils, ale and beer, buikhnp maleiials and apparrel. 

In tlic followinp imiiorls iirefen'uco does not apjiear to have been of any value 
to the United Kinpdom fire-arms, paper and pasteboard etc., umbrellas and umbrella 
fiUinps. 

Takinp this whole ranpe of imports on which preferences arc piven to the United 
Kinpdom and the results obtained in favour of that country practically on the 
whole range, it cannot be gainsaid substantial benefits were gained by the United 
Kinpdom. 

COKCEPSION 

It is not possible for me, on the results obtained during the last two years, to 

come to any other conclusions lhan that lh (3 scheme so far as India's niterests in 

peneral arul Indian intensts in parii(‘iiiar arc eonei'rned, lias not jiroved to he a 
suecesH. India cariied its ])art of theobltpal-ions faithfnily. RiU it is diflicnlt to maintain 
that the High Gontractinp I'arty has not, over-looked our subordinate position and 
has been eanying iis dulies under the Hchenie as serupulously as we expect her to 
eariy. Assiiming that the obligations will be carried scrupulously hentafter, it is diffi- 
cult i veii I lieu to mainiain thal the scheme can bo woi kul out to our great advan- 
tngc. 1 do not grudge if the Uniled Kingdom is benejittd more than we arc. But 
are we bi'iiefiied ? d'here can be no doubt if we isolate the effect of preferences on 
our exports in that particular market, although the expectations held regarding 
some of our prineipal agricultural products have not been realised, there has been 

ol some benefit ns on our exports of woollen carpr ts and nips. At the time of 

raliGing the Agreement, Mr. ISadiq Hassan, wiio is interested ni this trade observed 
that, allhouph his own trade would be benefited, he must oppose the Apreeraent on 
the prouud it is not beneficial to the country us a whole. Takinp the entire trade 
into consideration, our apprehensions in the minority Report were justified by the 
results befon; us. Wc have ot ither mereased our pr(.»duction nor ex[)anded our trade 
or preference, but w<; iiavc purchased a quarrel with some of our pood customers, 
when we pave juefi’ienees to the Uniled Kinpdom on every conceivable article of 
import fioin a metal button to a Rolls R,oyce. Even if foreign eountnes cannot be 
said to have a reasonable complaint on the preferences, we have given to the 
Unite Kingdom to which couuiry we are subordinated, yet to the extent to which 
foreign countries were displaced by the United Kinpdom in their imports into this 
country to that extent their power to purchase our exports is reduced. Our agri- 
culmrists for whose benefit this scheme was professed to be valuable are now no 
etter ofi. I am unable to say that the couiiuuance of the scheme is beneficial to 
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UH. I realirto the eonficquences that are Buro to follow by putting an end to the scheme. 
We are economicRlIy inferior or politieally subordinate to the United Kingdom. We 
are not in a position to assert ourselves like the self-governing parts of the Empire. 
Our political future is now being shaped by the British people and their Govern- 
fuent. It is not disguised by those who have been advocating the scheme that we 
cannot u'lurd to incur the displeasure of the British nation now. But in coming 
to th ‘se conclusions I have not permitted myself to be influenced by political 
consider! lions. 

Assiii ling for tlic purpose of argument, the ruited Kingdom is the only import- 
ant iiia.kct lor us, increased depeudenci upon tlie market of the eountry to which 
this c ;iintr) IK Hiibordiiiiitc and the griiduai alK.-nation of the markets of the world 
which h ivc been good to us, is not condncivc to onr economic ])roHperily. I fi‘cl 1 
should net bt a consenting pariy to a scheme economically so disastroiiH to us, 
whatever oc tOc j) liucal consequences. Jt is more heroic to be killed if need be 
than comiiiiL suicide. 


The Ottawa Agreement in Working 

Effect of Preferences on Indo-British Trade 

A detailed anil masterly examination, aided by facts and figures, is made in the 
case of each of the articU's of exjiort from India on which she has received prefer- 
ence either in the I'liilcd Kingdom or in the British colomcs in thi* report on the 
W’Oikiiig of lln‘ scheme of p( rfernnees resulting from the Oliauii Agreemi'iit- between 
the Governmciii of India and his Maj'-sly 's (JovernmenI in the Uniied Kingdom up 
to the end of the lise;d year J’lic report, wlinli has been eoinjiiled by Dr. 

Meek, diiector gencrjil of eoiutnci end intelligence a. id stalislies, is in fulfilment of 
the promise given by the (lovernrneni, of India at the time of the debates in the 
Legislature on the Ottawa Agicemcnt, wlicn it was slated l>y the Gow'nimeiit that 
it would bo submitted to committees of the Assembly and of the (\mneil of Slates. 
Altogether the report consists of four cliapl.crs and a number of iippi'iidices. The 
first chapter examines the working of the prcfcrriiei's granted on Indiiin exports 
when impoited into the United Kingdom, correspondingly the seimnd chapter ex- 
amines tiie working of the, \)references which India has granted cm imports into 
India from the Uniti'd Kingdom and certain British colonies. The elleet of the 
prelenuiees grai ted by India on the market [inci's of imported arlieles winch rcciuve 
preicrentnd tieaiment is discussed in the tlnnl chaiiter whde the fourth relates to 
the ri'iircscutatious received from luvluin industries which are opposial to eertaiu 
lircfcrcnees given by India. Dr. Meek makes it clear at the outset, tlnit the opin- 
ions and conelusions contained in the report are not to be regarded as an 
expression of the final views of the Govt, of India on any paiticular point. 

Wheat 

Dealing first with exports. Dr. Meek refers to wheat and contends that at 
present the fireferi'iicc cm this commodity of two shillings a qnaticr is of little 
value to India owing to her special wheat position. In the first place with :i nor- 
mal crop, India, at present prices, can probably just meet her consumption. 
Secondly, as a result of the wheat import duty and the absence ol any large 
exportable surplus, wheal prices in India have been much above world parity. 
Lastly, the siifiply position in the year BJTI precluded the possibility of a eoiibider- 
able demand from the importing count, nes including United Kingdom. The 1933 
crop in some of the exporting countries, chiifly North Amcricu, was a poor one, 
but the importing countries, including the ITniled Kingdom, Jiad icajied the best 
crops attained in the Post-war jieriod. Consequently, the demand from these 
countries was less strong. Joined to the heavy a<*cumulatpd stcieks from the preceding 
years and the policy of national self-suflieiency followed by most European countries 
these bumper crops in the importing countries mc‘ant a fairly weak demand in the 
world in general. Good maize, rye and potato-crops in Europe weakened the 
markets still further. As result of all these factors there was a smalltT demand in 
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the importing coiuitrieH and consccpiently world prices remained low and India 
continued entirely out of purity with, of course, no exports of any significance. 
'J'hiH jirefercnec is of no value to India at present and in the very near future its 
value iH extremely problematic. The total exports from Jndia in 1933-34 is calculated 
at two thousand Lons, almost the same as in the preceding year. The exports have 
been (juile negligible in recent years and have almost reached the vanishing point in 
the last two years. There were no exports to the United Kingdom cither in 1933-34 
or in the jirevious year. J^xports to the U. K. in 1931-32 amounted to nearly l7 
thousand tons. Exfiorts to Ceylon were quite negligible amounting to 229 tons in 
J933-34 as against and JJb tons in ihe preceding years, d'hus exports from 
India were of no importance in the last two years and the preference has not had 
any significance. The price of wheat in Karachi was for many months considera- 
bly higher than the price ot Manitoba in London. With such a price position no 
exports could be possible. 

Rj('e 

The rice cxfiorts from Rritish India, which aio chiefly from Eiirma, showed an 
inereavse in so lar as llie I Initial Kingdom was eoncerned hut this iru reasc was not 
hullieiently large lo balance the loss of maikets elsewhere. India proper is, on 
balance a nee importing <‘ 0 untry. The statistical position of rjiirmu rice was fair dur- 
ing 1033-31. The jirice of Indian nee was competitive, but the sales to the United 
Kingamn were affi'cled adversely by the superior packing and polish of the com- 
pet ng SponisTi and Ameiiean produce. One important factor militating against tho 
greater iinrease o1 iinporis of nee into the United Kingdom was the present inabi- 
U['j c)l India and Uiinua to provide, in a sntrieienily increasing meiisnre. the quality 
of rice nquired by the consumers iii the U. K. As Uunna nee was inferior to foreign 
rice in resjiecl of ilavoiir and ihe easier cooking projierties, as wdl as the finish 
and polish, its eonsumjition suffered. The total exports of nee (ineluding broken 
cleaned rice) to all eountries during J933-.;4 amounted to ],GJ9 thousand tons in tho 
jirceeding year, thus rc'eording a decline of ItH) lliousaiid tons Exports lo U. K. 
in 1933-34 wtTc nearly 90 thousand tons in the preceding year and 30 thousand tons 
ill 193J-32. Im|H)ith of nee during 19 )3 amounted to 1,03,7 thousmid ewts. as com- 
jiared with 1,392 thousand ewts. in 1031. '1 he important point is that actual imports 
from India were large inspite of the reduced total conBumpliou ; a satisfactory posi- 
tion prriving the value of the prefereiiee. 

Oil Sleds 

7'he view that jinderence in the ease of groundnut oil, Iinsei'd oil, castor oil and 
rape oil would leid U> a definite expansion of the lota! volumi' ol Indian trade, since 
the market for these commodities uliieh might be erqiiured by India in the 13 K, 
alone is greater than the total volume of Indian expoits of ilu' same jiroduets to all 
countries, ^^aB expressed by the majority of the special eornmittee ajipointcd by the 
Legislative Assembly to consider ihe qui'Stion of pref'Tonee. lioth the total trade as 
veil ns trade with U. K. has shown substantial increase in the last two years since 
preference came into operation. 

The total (xports of all vegetable oils from India amounted to 2,915 thousand 
gallons in 193;b31 while in the jirevious year the figure was 2 144 thousand gallons. 
Th(' total expoits to countries gianting preference were 1,795 thousand gallons in 
1933 34 as compared with 1,(110 thousand gallons in 1932-33. The exports to the 
United Kingdom in 1933-34 amounted to 753 thousand gallons as compared with 
707 thousand gallons in 1932-33 and 05.3 thousand gallons in 1931-32. Thus exports 
Kcem to have declined slightly in l933-‘34 as eoinpaied with the preceding year ; but 
the exports of 1932-33 and the first preference of ten per cent, came into force in 
March 1932, If the figures of 1931, 1932 and 1933 however are compared it will be 
found that there has been a consistent increase in the trade since the preference 
came into being. There vere no exports of linseed oil from India to the U. K, and 
only a very small ((uantily is sent to Mauritius. India's chief markets therefore lie 
outside the eonntriis granting preference. The total cxjiorts during 1933-34 amount 
to 07 thousand gallons as compared with 44 thousand gallons in the preceding year 
and 38 thousand gallons in 1931-32. 

Exports of groundnut oil during 1933-34 amount to 71G thousand gallons as 
compared with 917 thousand gallons in the previous year. The imports of 
groundnut oil (unrefined) into (he U. K. amounted to four thousand tons in l033 as 
compared with 37 thousand tons in the previous year. The share of India iu the 
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U. K. market in 1931 was 0.G3 thousand t^allons or b percent, in 1333 ij 
1.5 thousand pjallons or over 40 per cent. Jn 1933 India was responsible o 
per cent, of the total imports into the U.P., her share amountinf>:to .3 8 thousiuu oi • 
The share of other countries had dwindled to 5 per cent. 3 his shows very J 

that the preference has enabled India to capture this market and all her compt ‘ • 

Total exports of rapesecd oil for 1933-34- amounted to 263 thouBand 
whereas in the previous year the exports were 23G thousand pallot'i^s. y , 

Preference has been granted to Indian linseed in the IT K. and hi]U n la 
exports to the U. K. amounted to 14.000 ions only in 1931-32 and 1-1 >‘-^'33- 
I933'34 they reached the enormously inereased fifcure of 1T5 thousand tons, 
exports both to the IT. Iv. and to other countries increased enormonsly 
t933'34 as compared with the preceding (avo years and furlher the increase m 0 
case of the export, to the IT. K was of the much larfijer dimensions both 
and as a pereenta^io than in the case of other conntrii's. The jirefcrence on 
helped Indian linseed to oust the Ar/^cntine linseed from the II. K, market more 
cflectively and to that extent was cletinitely advantji/.,a'ons. Argentine is a muc 
larger supplier of linseid to the world maikcls than India, Put even so, wi e 
the preference eontinnes the United Ivin^dom market w ill to a very larpc 
remain a sheltered market for Indian linseed. The 1933-34 Ar^mntine crop a 
also been a comparative failure, the [irodiictH arnonntine; to only I.3 munon on , 
which is mneh the same as the output in 1932-33. In view of the seioiui u 
together with the preference, the position of Indian linseed should be stroiii!; 0 - 

ing the year I934’35 these two factors actinu; in the same direction wi 

encourage the exports of Indian linseed. It may be stated, observes the * 

quite definitely that (he ten per cent, preference on linseed has ciTlaiuly bene i 
India during the year 1933-34. 

Tea And Coffee 

With regard to coffee, the report contends that alihongh the preference on it did 
not help India to increase her share in the ni.arket, iieverlhidess it enahlid her 
to maintain hf'f share, wliifh without preferenee would mo'-'t assunHlly have rece- 
ded to a miieh lower levi'l. The total imports of eoffee into U, K. showed a eoiisuKT- 
alilc deehiie in the lust four years. If the quality of i ndian coffee were improvcM 
and suiiablo measures were taken by ndveri i^-iiig to push Indian eofieo in the v , 
IC. market it sietiis hi^^hly probable that the exports to that country would show 
a profitable increase, , _ 

Die preference has in no way uffeelcd the distribution of the Indian trade in 
tea in the Uniled Kinf^dom. The total imports of tea dining 1033 to a 

little Under 505 million lbs, as comf>ared with 550 million lbs. in 1932- This tall 
was the result of the Export Restiietion Scheme. India's shan* in 1933 '^as 
million lbs as compared with 3V2 million lbs. in (ho preceding year. Ihe ])erecnta{re 
shar-^ which India enjoyed remained almost the same in the two years, being a little 
over .55 per cent. The prices of tea in India rccoidcd an eiiormouR increaHC 
the headlining of new season I033 compared with the jirevious season. Ihe 

Ira season gt'iierally commences in .Tune. A similar increase was noticeable m 
Eoiulon also' but prices did dot rise to the same extent as in India. This mean.- m 
other words that India could sell in U. K. a proporlionaU ly equal amount of tea at 
lietler prices. This result must have b'an made possible lo a certain extent, by 
the preference she received from the U. K. 

Cotton Manufactures; 

The total exports of cotton yarn during 1933-34 amounted to 10 million lbs. 
as compared wiih 15 million lbs, in the I'rnt-eding year. Exports to the IJ. K. 
increased from 108 thousand lbs. in 1932 33 ‘o 440 thousands llis m 1933-34 
those to Ceylon from 136 thousand Ihs. to 1T2 thousand lbs. Thus, there naa 
been an increase of exports to countries granting prcffrcncc. 

The preference granted to cotton manufactures in colonies was of little import- 
ance. Ceylon which is one of the most important customers accounting fo 38 
per cent, of the total trade to all Empire countries granted India no preference 
The value of export from India to the Empire countries excluding the E. K. 
amounted to nearly 119 lakhs. Out of this the value of trade, with the colonies 
which granted preference, was only a little over Rh, b/4 lakhs or less than li ve per 
cent. Preference on hides helped India to increase her trade in (he U. K. at the cost 
of her foreign competitors, whose share is now only ten per cent. 
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Jute 

In reflprct of exports of jnfe sackR and bae:9, c:«nny cloth, to the United King- 
dotn, India has hern holding" her own in the U. K. market. The preference has not 
helped her to increaHc Ikt trade hut probably without it the trade mijjjht not 
have been maintained at the existing level. The United Kingdom takes, on an 
average, only eight per cent, of India s total oxpoits of juio l)ut the value of the 
trade is high. Imports during 1933 amounted to 304 thousand cvvts. as compared 
with 368 thousand ewts. in 1932 and 395 thousand cwts. in 1931. Thus, imports 
have been dccieasing coijsjstently in tin* last, few years. India’s share was 35 
thonsaiid ewts. or 97.3 per cent, in 1932. With the decline in the total trade 
imports fiom India (ir()p[)prd to 238 thousand ewts, hut the pereentage share 
inereased hy nearly one per cent. India has captured the market in the last two 
years, imports to the II. K. from other countries being very smull in dimensions, 
in the three years, 1929-31 imports of jute ])iee, (’goods into England from fore- 
ign eonnlnes were of considerable magnitude aceonnting in 1931 for 21. 5 per cent, 
of the total imjiorts. rreferenee has thus reduced eompetition from other countries 
and to that extent (’iiabled India to retain her market in the U. K. and improve her 
fiereenfage share of that maikel. 

Exports of paraflin wax <0 the U. K. have increased to some extent though they 
have not leached the level of earlier years, d'his is yirobahly diu' to the lower 
pri'duenon of this ii('rn in the last three yc’ars. There is no evidi'iiec that the pre- 
hreina Oh spices has had much effect on India’s trade in this item. 

Teak And Todacco 

TreErcnee on teak and othcT hard woods, it is pointed out in the report, will 
he of value to India, if not in extending her market greatly, at least in maintain- 
ing it. Preference has been granted in (he U. K. on all sorts of hardwoods from 
India. ’I'lie (xports (0 all countries in 1933-34 of other hardwoods were a lit tie 
over LOO eubie. tons in a total of 27,000 cubic tons or sligioly over 2 per cent. As 
far uH India is edoeerned the prefcaeiiee amounts to a iiiefirence mainly on leak. 
Ihidcr this item, India supplies a very !aige jiroporlion of imports into the U. K. 

I’r('l'ereii('(' of twenty jar ctiit. on woollen earfids and rugs has been granted 
ill th(’ IT. K. and ten ])er cent, in Ceyhin and the Federated Malaya (States. 

Preference on rice meal and dust has been of some assistance to India in 
mnintainirig her rt’lalive position as a supplier to the U. K. market. 

Immense value’ of the piefeienee on tobaefo is emi hsMised in the report which 
obHt'rves that but for thi' preference extemded in U. K, India would have been 
unable lo retain uliat niaiket she lias 

fn the ease of castor seeds, it may Ix’ safely said, the report say.-^, that the pre- 
fcreiiee has cnabhd her to capture the U. K market from h(’r c'ompetitors and has 
been of very definite advantage to her. 

In groundnut, India has gained as much as Empire competilors hi th(^ U. K. 
market in 133,3 and it. is diflii nil. lo exjilaiii, remarks the i(’}»ort, why India could 
not increase hi r share (o the same extent as the other Empire countries w’hose 
share w(>nt up from 28 thousand tons or 23 per e('nt. to nearly flO thousand Ions 

or '15 per cent. The pnftrenee has been of advantage to India but other Empire 

countries have so far benefited to a greater extent iban India from the preference. 

India’s tiade in lead with the United Kingdom inereased both absidulely and 
relatively and tliis ehange, tlie report declares, must be due in a great measurfi 

to th(' pri'frreiK(' wliicb has been granted 011 the exports of lead to the U. K. and 

of pig lead to Ciylon. 

Lac 

Tlu re is no pu b mice on lac which is allowed fri'e entry in the U. K., Imt tho- 
syiilbeiie substiiutes for lac are subject to duty, l^referenee is thus granted to na- 
tnial lae as against the ci/mjietmg substitutes. The export from India to LI. K., 
bav(' more than trebled in (luanlity in 1933-34 while the percentage share is nearly 
double of what it was. Idjis great iuereaHc must, in a large measuie, bo accredited 
to the preference which Indian natural lac received over the synthetic substitutes. 

There w’ns no preference on myrobalans, broken rice and mica. In hemp, India 
has been able to increase her share tn the U. K. market slightly. Preference has been 
of veiy little value to India so far as trade in iron and steel is concerned. 
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India has granted a ten per cent, preference on fishraaws and sharkfins in British 
Malaya (excluding the Straits Settlements) and her trade in these articles has re- 
mained fairly steady for the last few years, hut her exports to the Federated and Un- 
federated Malaya States were either insignificant or nil during this period. 

Raw Cotton 

There has been a considerable increase in the exports of raw cotfon from India 
to the U. K., the figure for 1933-34 being the highest in the last seven years. The 
U. K. purchases of raw cotton from India increased very considerably in 1933-34 
amounting to 01 thousand tons. 

The action taken to follow up the undertakings given by his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment as regards encouraging the increase of Indian cotton by the Lancashire in- 
dustry is described in the report in detail. India’s share in the total imports of 
raw cotton into the U. K. was 50 thousand tons in the three years 1929-1931. The 
parity in 1933-34 has been improving in favour of Indian cotton as against the Ameri- 
can and the general increased purchases of Indian cotton by overseas markets are 
due to large extent to the immediate factor, which of caurse, affects all markets 
including IT. K. 

Imports of iron and stcid into the U. K. wore admitted free in accordance with 
an agreement anived at between the Indian Delegation to Ottawa Conference and 
Unit('d Kingdom. The total ('xports of pig iron in 193.3-!’*4 amounted to 377 thous- 
and tons as compared with thousand tons in the preceding year. The share 
of U. K. in 1933-34 amounted to 93 thousand tons as compared with 7G thousand 
tons in the preceding year and G9 thousand tons in 193I-32. 

The report examines the course of the Indo-British trade during the past five 
Years and concludes that although after the Ottawa I'rade Agreement the TJ. K. 
has improved her position in the Indian market, there is still a good deal of 
leeway for her to make up. On the other hand, she proved to be be an increasingly 
important market for Indian goods. 

Imports 

Attempt is made in the report to illustrate the effect of the preferences given in 
the Ottawa Trade Agreement on the import trade of British India. Taking first the 
preferences granted to the IJ. K. it is said that cotton piecegoods and iron and steel 
made up 25 per cent, of total value of the imports from the U. K. in 1933-34. The 
report emphasises the point that any advantages gained by the United Kingdom 
as a result of (he porferenlial duties were minimised (0 some extent by intensive 
eompetitior from countries notably from Japan, with depreciated currencies. In 
many cases this competition proved so serions to local industries that action had to 
be taken by the introduction of alternalivf' minimum specific duties to restore as far 
UH pr)HHible the con.petilive jirice yiosition of the year 1931 in respect of such articles, 
retaifi'iigat the same time whenever the margin of preferences already granted to the U.K. 

Trade in arms and ammunition has been falling progressively in recent years, 
rnaiidy as a result of the reduced purchasing yiowcr. 

The total imports of British India of building and engineering materials other 
than iron steel or wood amounted to 42 lakhs as compared with 50 lakhs in 1932-33 

Britain’s Share Increases 

Under the Ottawa Trade Agreement some of the chemicals and chemical prepara- 
tions were subject to preferential duties which came into force on April 1, 1933. 
The United Kingdom increased her share in the imports of sodium carbonate and 
caustic soda. 

The preference granted to U. K. on drugs and medicines has been of value to 
the United Kingdom. 

The United Kingdom increased her share in the imports of earthenware and por- 
celain inspite of the exceptionally severe competition from .Japan. 

Machinery and millwork are important items in India’s import trade with the 
U. K. Some articles recorded under this head enjoy preferences in India, if they 
are of the U. K. origin. 

The United Kingdom has a largo percentage of share in the imports of alumi- 
nium wrought, brass, bronze and similar alloys, wrought. 

The total imports of lubricating oils, other than batching oils into India during 
1933-34 showed an increase from 8.5 million gallons to 10.8 million gallons in 
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quantity although, expressed in value, the trade declined frcm Rs, 110 lakhs to 
Ks. 103 lakhs. 

Imports of paper manufaeturi' info India rose from 25,000 cwts. to 31,000 ewts. 
of which the II. K. supphcd 12,000 cwts. or 39 per cent, as compared with 7,000 
tons or 28 per cent, in 10 : 12 - 33 . 

While the steady decline m the total value of the imports ^of rubber manufac- 
tures continued in the year 1933-34 the imports from the IJ. K. rose sharply from 
Rs. C9 lakhs in 19:U-32 to Rs. ^80 lakhs in 1932-33 and further to Rs. IIG lakhs 
1933 - 34 . Japan also sent consignments worth Rs, 4 lakhs in 1933’^'^ against 
Rs. 3 and three-fourth lakhs in 19.32-33. 

The improvement in U. E’s share of imports of woollen manufactures is probably 
the result of the ten per eenr. prehTcncc enjoyed by her. 

Jn toilet rt'f|uiHitc^, IJ. Iv. was afile to recover some of her trade probably chiefly 
as a result of the ten percent prcfen'nce, her contribution to the tolal trade having 
increased from Rs. 20 and three-fourth lakhs or 3G per cent, in 19:12 3:5 to Rs. 22 lakhs 
or .39 per cent, in 19:];i-34. The chief competitor in this line is the United 8 ates, 
while France, Germany and Japan have a relatively small share, about 8 perfeent. 
each in this trade. 

Referring to the prices of imports in India, the report makes clear that a reduc- 
tion in prici'R of preferential and non-preferential goods in India could not bo 
wb' Ily due to a great fall in the general price level especially in countries in the 
sterling group. 

Th'‘ ch’cf reasons why tht' eonsumor has not been adversely affcciel by the new 
preterenliai dniies are addneed in the report, which observes that prieis in most 
cflbcR of imports from the U. K. have shown considerable decreases. No doubt a 
jiart of this may have been due to a general falling tendency in prices of similar 
articles, but it cannot be denied that apart from this decrease was centainly due to 
the reduction in the duly in favour of the II. K. and the cfl’cet on international 
trade to such a degree that whatever trade remains is subject to severe competition. 

The share in the imjiortH of hardware, ironmongery and tools of all sorts not 
Otherwise specified, amounts to Rs. 97,5:3,822, or :i4 per cent, as against Rs. 
i,90,27,.5G2 or GO per cent, form foreign countries. 3’he preference has in no way 
adversely afl'ccied the consumers in this particular item inasmuch as prices havo 
been reduced in many cases both by the United Kingdom and by some of the 
foreign com])ctitors. 

Imports from IT. K. of electrical instruments, apparatus and appliances, namely, 

(a) electrical control gear etc. (b) all other sorts, eic., aiTiounted to Rs. 1,30,52,507 
or 57 ))tT cent, and those from foreign countrir-s Rs. l,0<).2S,7f)4 or 4:i per cent. 

'The United Kingdom and Japan were the chief competitors in India’s import 
trade in earthenware, (Jiina and proeelain while in the matter of India’s import of 
metals and rnaiiufacturcs thereof, namely. (;i,' aluminium-circies sheets and other 
manufactures, not otherwise sjiccilicd, there has been a fall in the case of Uanandian 
supplies due to a decrease ia lauded cost following the depreciation of the 
exchange. 

As regards German silver, including nickel silver, the fall in the case of British 
manufactures is great owing to keep price-cutting carried on by the Imperial Che- 
mical Industries. 

J'bere is very keen competition in toys, games, playing cards etc. says the report, 
not only among the various imported makes but also with the growing Indian 
manufactures. The result of this competition combined with the preference has been 
an all-round fall in the prices of imports from all sources. It is reported from 
Bombay that imports of American. German and Ercnch goods have practically died 
out owing to the perfcreuces. 

Imports of betelnuts are mostly from the Straits Settlements and Ceylon. 

The only industry in respect of which it has been claimed that the Ottawa 
pcrferenccB have been prejudicial to Indian interests in the aluminium utensil 
manufacturing industry. It is contended by some that the process of ruin of these 
industry is being assisted by the preference, but the report quotes the opinion of 
the director-general of commercial intelligence and statistics and of the director of 
industries, Bombay, that the slump in the industry is due to (a) general trade de- 
pression (b) competition of brass utensils arising from the cheapness of the yellow 
metal and (c) competition amongst the aluminium producers themselves. 



The Associated Chambers of Commerce 


OPENING DAY-CALCUTTA-17th. DECEMBER 1934 

The annual moctine; of the Aflwociated (IhaniberR of Commerce was opened at 
Calcutia on the 17th. December 1934 by llis Kxcellnney the Viceroy. 

There was a and diKtmij^niHhf'd them sir including the Governor of Bengal, 
the Mayor of tJalentta, Sir John Woodliead, Mr.^ \i N. Bcid, Sir K. Nazimuddin, 
Nawab K. it, M. Farnqni, Sir B. P. Siiigli iioy, Klian Bahadur Azizul Haque and 
Mr. E. N. BJandy, Chief Secretary. 

President's Address 

Mr, S. I). Gladstone, jircsiding, welcomed Their Excellencies the Viceroy and the 
Bengal Governor and said iliat at the last methin'r, h(; called attention to the great 
improvement in th(’ political Riination whi-di hid occuired during the Viceroy’s 
term of office. The [iDSJlion to-day in India was even better. Uegarding the 
“outstanding event of the year" he referred to the J. P; C. K/'port and said that 
preliminary reports of the Chambi'rs indicated not only approval but cordial 
ajiproval of the Keport as a whole. Ho considered that they were able to express 
very substantial measure of satisfaction with the proposals, though they did not 
agree to a number of points of details of the recommendations. The greatest brake 
to the wheel of trade recovery was uncertainty and in India now for seven years 
they had been distracted on the (jucstion of Reforms. It was clearly urgent in the 
the interests of the country that the further period of uncertainty bo curtailed ns 
much as possible. He assured Indians that in the solution of the problems which 
lay beyond the Reforms, they could confidently count upon their (commercial 
community’s) friendship and co-operation. 

Concluding, he paid a tribute to Sir Gi'orge Schuster and Sir Joseph Bhore and 
welcomed Sir James (irigg and Chaiulhury Znfrulla Khan. H(' also referred to the 
heavy weight of taxation and a«ked Svith real signs of improving made and with 
Sir James at the head of the Fituiucc Departmimt, may we not confidently look for 
bonie lightening of the burden that wc have patiently borne for so long V 

H. E, The Viceroy’s Address. 

The following is the text of H. E. the Viceroy’s speech 

Mr. President, Your Excellency, and Gentlemen, 

1 thank you most cordially for the warmth of the welcome yon have extended 
to me this morning. May I say that for my part, I am delighted to hav(^ this 
opportunity of meeting once again the members of the Associated Chambius ? For 
1 think 1 can claim that, realising as 1 d(», the close connection between the con- 
tentment of a country and the prosperity of Inr tiud(> and commerce, I have spared 
no pains during the years that 1 have hold my high office to interest myself in every 
possible way in all matters connected with commerce and finance. I, therefore, look 
forward each year, during my visit to Calcutta, to gaining first hand information 
from you, gentlemen, on the many aspects of the commercial situation, and I hope 
that as a result, you will credit me with pressing forward, to the best of my ability, 
the examination of any measures which I have considered to be for the benefit of 
the general commercial welfare. At all events, you may be sure that these matters 
are constantly in my mind, for 1 know fully that the welPbeing of a laige propor- 
tion of the population of this great country is dependent, to no small extent, upon 
the prosperity, of her trade. 

Last year, I gave you a comprehensive account of the outlook as I saw it then 
with regard to such matters as affect the business community in India. This year, 

I propose to be more brief, because my many preoccupations of the past few weeks 
with regard to w'hich 1 shall have more to say upon another occasion during my 
stay in Calcutta, have occupied my mind so fully that I have had but little time 
in which to prepare my speech to-day and, therefore, while 1 Tiroposc to say little 
this morning, with reference to the Joint {Select Committee’s Report, after listening 

55 
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to your rcmftrks, 1 cannot refrain from expressing; the profound hope that your 
anticipatiofi as to the p;eiicral verdict that may be given to its .proposal by your 
important Association will prove entirely correct. 

Tkade Relations 

The year which has just passed has been less remaikablo than its predec ' 'sor in 
regard to India’s trade relations with other countries. Though the Indo-Jap nose 
Trade Convention and the Protocol were not formally signed until May, they h wo 
been in actual operation, Hinee agreement on essentials was reached by the tw ' 
delegations in the month of January. It may yet be too early to offer a final 
opinion but niy (rovernment believe that the Agreement has achieved its objects 
namely, the restoration of more normal conditions in the mutual trade of India and 
Japan and the rc-establishinont of friendly relations between the two countries. It 
will bo of interest to this Association to know that the Government of Italy have 
expressed a desire to send a trade delegation to India with a view to discussing with 
my ({overnment the problems of Indo-Italian trade. A matter which has been 
cansiiig some concern is the (ferman foreign exchange position. The situation is 
obscure a^.d it is not yet apparent to what extent India’s export trade is likely 
to bo nflected by the new (ferman regulations, which recently came into force. I 
can, however, give the fullest assurance that the situation is receiving our closest 
utfention. 

In pursuance of th(‘ policy of international co-operation, my Government have 
ra’iliod the International Convention for the Safety of Life at Sea and the Interna- 
tional Coi.vemion respecting load lines, which were eonelnded in P.)2J and 1030 
r<'Hpeetiv(ly. The Conventions will come into force in British India on January 1, 
103b. On the same date the Simla Rules, which modify certain provisions of the 
Safety of Life at Sea Convention, in ho far as they apply to ships carrying largo 
numbers of unberthed passengers or pilgrims, will also come into force. The Safety 
of Life at Sea Convention prescribes uniform standards for adoptkin by all con- 
tracting Governments as regards the construction of iJfe-saving appliances, radio 
equipment and other matters aflecting the safety of life at sea, while the Load Lino 
Convention similarly prescuibes uniform principles and rules with regard to the 
limits to which ships on international voyages may be loaded. The standard laid 
down in these conventions constitute a marked advance on those obtaining at 
present. It is now over 18 months since the Tea Restriction Scheme was put into 
operation and it is needless for me to point to the material benefits which have 
accrued to the Indian tea industry from the scheme. I would, however, like to 
take this opportunity of congratulating those responsible on the sneccss vsith which 
the scheme has been udminisiered in India. It is most gratifying to not»> that the 
necessity for interference with the operations of the Licensing Commiltee has been 
almost non-cxistent. It was to a great extent the example of the Tea Restriction 
Scheme which inllaenced my Government to lend its support to the International 
Agreement for the control of the production and export of rubber, and though the 
circumstances of the iwo industries arc not identical, it is our earnest hope that 
the latter scheme of iiiternaiional co-operation will be as successful as its forerunner 
and result in a much- needed measure of prosperity to the rubber industry in India 
and Burma. 

Meiicantile Marine 

In my last address to your Association, ] refern-d to the success achieved, 
referred by the Indian Mercantile Marine Training 8hip “Duderin” in turning out 
young officers for the Indian Mercantile Marine. Encouraged by this success wo 
dicided to extend the scope of the training given on board which has hitherto been 
directed towards the reduction of Mercantile Marine Officers on the Executive side 
only and from the beginning of next year the ‘'Duflerin” will have among her 
cadets a number of Engineer Cadets who after three years’ preliminary training on 
the ship, followed by practical training at workshops in India, will, in due course, be 
(jualified to take up appointments as Engineer Officers in the Indian Mercantile 
MuriiH'. We have reedved assurances from engineering firms and shipping com- 
panies m India regarding the workshops training and subsequent employment of 
the engineer cadets trained on the “Duflerin” and I take this opportunity to express 
my thanks to them for their co-operatiou in this regard. 

Civil aviation 

Striking evidence of the value that business and other interests in India attach 
to the trunk telephone system is furnished by the fact that in spite of the economic 
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dcproBBion of recent years, there has been a very Biibetantial increase in the traffic 
dealt with by that system. My Government propose steadily to pursue their policy 
of develop*uent of a trunk net-work between all important centres in this country. 
In the field of Civil Aviation, you are aware that wc have recently undertaken a 
notable propjramine for the development of pjround or^^anisation. The staff’ of the 
Aviation Department is devotinp; ail its cner/^ies towards securinfj; the rapid comple- 
tion of the more urgent part of the scheme and can look forward confidently to 
an early and marked improvement in the facilities afforded alon^, India's main air 
routes. The most important developments since 1 last addressed you have been 
the inaupjuration by the Indian National Airways early this ra mth of an air mail 
service between Karachi and Lahore and the duplication of the Indian National 
Airway Service between Calcutta and Ranr,mon. Althoue:h the savin^j; in time which 
the first of these services provides is not inconsiderable, the experience it is hoped 
to ^ain during the initial Rtap:es of the operation and the development of nip;ht 
landing; facilities aloii^; the route should produce further acceleration. The second 
development 1 have mentioned provides, in conjunction with the Indian Trans-Con- 
tinental Airways’ existing service, three services weekly between Calcutta and 
Ran/^oon. a frequency equal to that of the existing: surface transport services. The 
Having of two days in transit between Calcutta and Ran|>:oon should prove of threat 
value to the trade of the two cities. As you are doubtless aware from the state- 
nients which have recently appeared in the press, a still more strikinj: development 
is in immediate prospect, namely, the duplication of the Air Mail Service between 
Croydon and Calcutta. Simultaneously with these developments, a step in the 
cheapening of the air mail has been taken in the reduction in air mail eharge by 
the Indian I’osts and Teh'{.!:raph8 Department on letters from India and by the 
British Tost Olliee on letters to India. I hope that these rcdiietions will be only 
a prelude to further reductions which will enable the public and more especially 
that part of it which you represent to avail itself more freely of the advaiitaf^cs of 
the rapid interchan^^e of buHincss communications to which the commercial commu- 
nity rightly attaches such great importance. 

DEVrr^OrMENI OF COMMUNJC/ TIONS 

I referred last year to the important Road- Rail Conference held in April, 
lOllf), and the Huhsequent discussion between the Government of India and the 
Ijoeal Governmeiilfi. A further step forward will be taken next month when a 
Transport Advisory Council will meet for the first time. This w'ill consist of the 
members of my (fovornmont corieerned, sitting with Provincial Ministers and their 
advisers. Its discussion will cover a wide range and will, I hope, crystallise the 
policy in some mntiers and indicate others which can bo further invesligaled with 
advantage. It is hoped that the Council will have yearly meetings and that it will 
provide close and regular contact between the Centre and the Provinces, for it 
must not be sujiposcd that the problems with which it Avill bo faced are capable of 
easy solution. J am glad to have this opportunity of expressing my pleasure at 
the rcadiiiesH which all local Governments have shown in eo-operating with us in 
the search for a progressive policy of road and rail development, which is so badly 
needed by a country in which distances arc as great as they arc in India and I 
trust that even at its first meeting, the Transport Advisory council will bo able to 
put forward schemes of development which will bo of immediate valuo and also to 
a sound basis for future advance. Much has been said on the question of bringing 
all matters conceriiing communications into one portfolio both at the Centro and 
in the Provinces. The principal difficulty has hitherto been the constitutional divi- 
sion of subjects between the Reserved and Transferred sides, but we are now assured 
that when that obstacle disappears, local Governments will consider the possibility 
of making such adjustment as is compatible with a proper distribution of work 
at the centre. Wo have found certain practical difficulties which are now engaging 
our attention. At the last Budget vSessioii, a resolution was adopted by both Cham- 
bers of the Indian Legislature extending, without limit of time, the duration of 
the Central Road Account and at the same time expanding its scope to include the 
development of rural and marketing facilities. The portion of this account placed 
at the discretionary disposal of the Government of India was increased from 10 to 
15 per cent. This reserve has been and is being utilised to make grants for many 
roads and bridges which are important links in our chain of road communications 
and which, without aBsistance from the Reserve, would, in all probability, not have 
been constructed for many years to come. Wo have also been able to defray the 
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coBt of n comprohonsivo survey of road development in Sind and a similar survey 
of fcrlain of iho Eafitcrn States and parts of Oiisen has recently been unaertaKen. 
This is hardly the time or place for me to enlnrp on the cn^inecnn^r problems 
involved in the economical construction and maintenance of roads in India. _ i wi 
say no more about them than that experts all a^rcc that few coiintnes ^ 

W'orld are faced with such didicultics as those that arise iu India from the combina- 
tion of fast motor tratne with heavy unsprung biilloi'k caiis with their ni^J'rbW iron 
tyres. The problems,, naturally, vary in ditl'erent parts of India, but they na 
much in common and if the Indian Koads Congress, which was inau^«:uratca a lew 
days before J hdt Delhi takes permanent form, it should be able to render material 
help in forwarding their solution. 

Economic Odtt.ook 

You will, no doubt, expect from me some reference to the existing economic 
position and some alteiiipt to prr.jcct myself into the future. The tirst and 
onlstniiding jioiiit is that the crcilit of India stands higher than it has done lor ljU 
years. For the first time since the (loverniuent of India have issued a loan 

on a three per cent basis and this now stands at over ])ar. It is true that this 
was a eomjiaratively short term issue, but the medium and long-dated loans arc all 
at prices which show a yield to redi'rnplion of something not very much above d 
])L'r cent. There are, of course, a number of causes for this imjirovement of credit, 
most of them extremely satisfactory and one of tliem less so. The main caiiscs, 
no doobt. are the iinjirovinicnt in the political condition of India and the sound 
^nanoial policy pursued by my (lovornment during the lust three or four years. 
On the Other hand, tliesc factors, by llicmsehes, could not have raised the prices 
of (»iu' secuiitics to their present level, but for the low rates ])revailing in Jjondon 
and these are due to the abundance of rnoiK'y seeking a homo in London, partly 
ht'cause of the comparatively small demand lor trade accommodation in the world at 
largo and partly because of the unsettled iiolilical and monetary conditions in so 
many quarters. That the demand for money for financing international trade is 
not as heavy ns we should like to see them is not smqirihing, for apart from the 
disturbed political conditions in all parts of the world, restraints are everywhere 
being placed upon trade in the shajie of taritfs, quotas, prohibitions and exchange 
restrictions, but if the high level of Dovi'niment loans is, in part, a reflection of 
the limited demand for tnido loans, it must not be assumed that India is still in 
♦ he trough of depression. It is (juitc <rue that recovi’iy is not as rapid as wo 
might wish, but there an; definite signs that it. is in progress. The weekly figMires 
of railway earnings show that railway tratlic has been on a considerably higher 
level during the current year than it was in lh<‘ corn'sponding period of last year. 
The figures of external trade, both imports and exports, are a distinct improvement 
on those of last year. The general level of imliisinal production appears to bo 
higher than it was in lO.'l.T l"or the nine months nj) to yepicmber, 19.J-L the 
indigenous production of iniJi-made cotton piece-goods showed an increase of LOG 
iiiiliion yards over that of the corresponding period of lO.'ld and no doubt this 
increase would have been much greater hut for the strike in Bombay during April 
and May. Iron and steel iminufactures show a very considerable increase and 
improvement is iiotiecable also in cement, kerosene, petrol and coal. 

These are eiieouraging signs and when wc add to these the fact that in a number 
of primary commodities there has been a distinct recovery from the disastrously 
low level of prices to which the cultivator had been subjected, J think it can bo 
said with confidence that India hud jiassed the lowest point of the economic crisis 
and that some sort of upward movement is in evidence. The important thing for 
us is how far will this upward movement fro. There are a number of people who 
think that India can make herself independent, (conomicully, of the rest of the 
world. 1 do not fake that view. I believe that thcie are very definite limits to 
India’s power of recovery, independently of that of the rest of the world. Wo are, 
therefore, vitally interested in the recovery of the rest of the world. For the world 
at large, 1 doubt, if recovery will go very far until two changes have occurred, the 
tirst the restoration of some measure of political stability and confidence and the 
second the removal of a large number of the restraints which now exist upon the 
exchange of commodities and services. To take the second point first, it is clear to 
me that the prosperity of India must, for many years to corac, depend upon her 
ability to increase her sales abroad of the raw materials and foodstuffs which she 
BO abundantly produces. It is true that this can to some extent bo done, by 
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promotin/^ the cflicicnoy of her ap:ricultnro and markclin^i: (includiiip; transport) but 
it depends much more upon tho exU'ut to which other nations of the world arc 
willinc; aed able to accept India’s products and this, in its turn, depends to a yrry 
considerable extent on Jndia’s willingness to accept their p:oods in return. The 
acceptance of imports from other countries is not necessarily an evil. It may very 
well mean an inorcasin^^ capacity on the jiait of other countries, to buy 
India’s pjoods and if so the total volume of trade in both directions is increased 
and the standard of prosperity of the world at larire is enhanced. As 
rcfrards my first point, namely, political disturbance, I feel that the experience 
of the last two years should do much to prove that traiKinillity and obedience 
to the law of the land are au economic asset of the iirst mapoiitiidc. Surely, 
it is no Gxa^^^eration to say that the upw'ard movement to which I have already 
ref«Tred, is in no small measure due to the stable political conditions which this 
country had recently enjoyed. J confidently hop<! tliat such stability will continue. 
It will bo my constant endeavour to see that it does and that a ^jjcneral delermina- 
tion to work the reforms which arc now in proe,(-ss of beinp; passed into law in 
England will result in a eonlinued revival of trade, with inen'asinn; prosperity for 
(he eountry whieh will then be in a betl<'r j)>siiion to stand tho financial strain, 
whb'h tho first sta^c of the introduction of provincial autonomy must impose. 

There is one important development that the cominp; year has in store, viz,, the 
institution of th(' Kcservti Bank of India, d’he iniportaiiee of this in the commer- 
cial and financial life of India can scarcely be overcsliniated, Indians of every 
community, as well as Europeans, should work for its success and it is not 
allop:cther an idle dream to hope that may come to occupy the position in the 
economic ^ life of India that the Bank of Eiudand docs in that of Clrcat Britain 
and the Empire and (ho world ^rcncr/illy. it is a source of ^^rcat satisfaclioii lo mo, 
as 1 am sure it must bo to all of you, to know that Wir Edward Beuthall has 
a^iirecd to serve as a Director of the Bank! 

Comm erh a l S afe( j r a n m 

I have told you that, on this occasion I do not propose to touch on tho general 
aspects of the scheme of co ^.slitutionat reform but I will mak (3 a brief exception as 
T’cgards commercial and other reforms of discrinunatioii, since this is a (juestion 
(iloHcIy ii/rccliug that heritage of trade and industry built up in India by your 
jU’edeccHSois and worthily and honourably maintained by yoursi'lves. Trade rela- 
tions are essenlially a matter of coufideiiec, trust and goodwill. Of that no one is 
in a belter iiosition to judge than yourselves, iii my reading of the Committee’s 
Report, this broad truth is fully appreciated. It is a princ,ii)lo wRich I am sure 
you would yourselves be the first to endorse. The committee have recognised that 
when we move from one system of government to another, when jiower passes to 
new hands, djubts may arise of the uses to which that power may be put. For 
that rcaHoii they have come to the conclusion that in matters of your trade, your 
industry and generally your commcTcial activities, the Constitution Act cannot bo 
silent. You wish to know where you stand. So too do your friends in the Indian 
business community wish to know their own position. Therefore, 1 quote the 

Committee’s own words. They recommend certain jiroviBions in the constitution 
‘Tor the double jiurposc of faeilitatiug ihc transition from the old to tho new con- 
ditions and of reassuring the sensitive ojiinion of both sides,” It is in no partisan 
spirit that the Committee have approached this question. They have been cbiirgid 
with a responsibility to ensure fair terms to all interested jiarties and I read tho 
recommendations in their report as actuated by that motive. You have not 

claimed and do not desire a privileged position. \VTiat you require is freedom to 
pursue your various enterprises in the normal conditions of coinmerec and industry 
without fear that you may tie ])ut out of action by restrictions directed against 

yourselves as a community. The .loiut Uomriiittco have been concerned to secure 

tluit you should sufi’er under no unfair handicap and that full play should be 
giveu to your ability to contribute to the udvaiicemeiit of this country, by your 
powers of organisation, by your technical equipment and your control of all that 
modern science can add to our amenities. On the other hand, no obstruction is 
placed in the way of the development of expansion of the Indian industry in Indian 
hands in conditions in which they can, 1 hope, have no grievance against you and 
you have no grievance against them. My one conception of the future is of a vast 
dicjld open for, development in which the help you can give to the Indian business 
community will be not lose welcome than the help which you will derive from them. 
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On your joint contributions, the country will rely for the attainment of its com- 
mercial and industrial advance and now, gentlemen, 1 leave you to discuss the 
many important items on your agenda. 

1 have spoken to-day oi an upward movement in trade towards which the eyes 
not only of the commercial communities but also of the Government 
and the whole country are eagerly turned. 1 trust that no cloud will arise to dim 
that vision and that all classes and communities of this great country will join in 
promoting peaceful and constitulional progress during the iateful months that lie 
ahead of us. 


Discussion on Resolutions 

Sea Customs Act 

The Conference next took up for consideration the business on the agenda, 

Mr. (J. L. Muitcrholhani (Bombay) moved the first resolution on the Sea 
Customs Act. It ran as follows 

'‘Jn view of the large proportion of the landed cost of many imports now repre- 
sented by Customs duty, it is urgently necessary that the basis of assessment in 
all British Indian ports and in all maritime Indian States shall be uniform. This 
Ashocialion, therefore, urges Government to take early action with a view to the 
edmiuisfration of the Sea Customs Act in such a manner as to ensure that imported 
goods subject to ad valorem assessment and assessed under Section 30, sub-section 
(a) shall be assessed on a wholesale cash price no greater than that at which they 
art iirst sold, or arc capable of being sold, at the lime and place of importation.'' 

The mover declared that the general attitude of the Bombay Chamber on this 
(luestion of 8ictiou 30, w’as not prompted by the diversion of trade from Bombay. 
Hnifnrniiiy of the basis of assessment was obviously desirable, as between clidbrcnt 
Jlritish Jndian ports— the uniformity they wanted being only true and stable 
uniformity, the value being no greater than that at which goods were first sold or 
capable of being sold at the time and place of importation, on condition that they 
were then in without any subsequent addition. 

Mr. V. 11. 1). Herbert (Bengal) seconded. Hai Bahadur P. Miilcherjee (Punjab) 
and Mr. C,0. Wvdchousc (Burma) supported. The resolution was carried unanimously. 

Duty on Foreign Coal 

Mr. George Morga7i (Bengal), moving the resolution that “This Assoeialion 
rceomnicnds to ihe Covemment of India that an increase in import duty on foieigti 
coal entering Jndia be introduced immediately’' said that ii was obvious that the 
Indian Coal Jnduslry required assistanec and help. He was ngaiust the possibiiity 
of furlhcr cncroaehincnt of foreign coal on the Indian market. Jn order to assist 
Judian coal to retain its trade in the Ceylon market, “further additional rebates 
could be given on rail freight.'^ 

3'he resolution seconded by Mr. 1\ Mukkerjee (Punjab) and supported by Mr. 
Bigg- Wiiker (Karachi) w'as curried. 

Tariff Rates Enquiry 

Mr. (t. //. Cooke (Bombay) moved a resolution requesting the Government to 
expedite the report of enquiry regarding the incidence of larill' rates. He said that 
the resolution ought to give prominence to one of the throe suggest ions which 
(heniselvcs formed a comprehensive scheme of planned economy adumbrated by Mr. 
F. K. Janies, in the course of the budget debate in the assembly last March. 

'J’he resolution which was seconded by Mr. T, Gavin Jones (Upper India) was 
earned. 

Tax on Sales of Liquor 

Mr. 0. Ilcarn (Bengal) moved a resolution regarding the excise tax on sales of 
liquor. The resolution ran as follows 

“That this meeting urges on the Government of Bengal that the present Bengal 
Excise Tax on sales of li(]Uor to the public outside Bengal, whereby Bengal traders 
are handicapped in competing for trade in other provinces, bo suspended until such 
time as a similar tax be imposed by the Oovernmeut of Bombay. 
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Mr. J. L. Winterbotha 7 n (Bombay) said that the mater concerned the particular 
Province and that excise being a provincial subject it should not bo brought to this 
meeting. 

Mr. J. 0. J?ay 7 i (Upper India) said if that matter was insisted upon, they would 
oppose the resolution. It was withdrawn. 

Railway Tariff* 

After the lunch interval, Mr. T. Oavin Jones (Upper India) moved a resolution on 
railway tarifis stating that goods tarifls appeared to them to contain very many incons- 
istencies which required careful coneidcration. The resolution stated 

“That In the opinion of this Association there is immediate need for a close examin- 
ation of railway goods tariffs so as to obtain closer co-ordination between the various 
railway systems having regard to the needs of India as a whole, primarily to ensure 
that the development of the internal trade and export trade of the country is more 
advantageously served than at present. It is considered essential, when the necessary 
data have been collected, that non-official representatives of trade and commerce should 
be associated with Government in a full enquiry into the question. ’’ 

Mr. Jones was sure that there could be no two opinions regarding the second 
part of the resolution. They would press the Government that data be collected as 
soon as possible and whenever the same was collected and the railway authorities were 
prepared to consider the principles whereon adjustment could be made, non-oflicial 
representatives be appointed to conduct the enquiry. 

Mr. C\ C. Miller (Bengal), seconding, favoured co-ordinating various railway 
systems. Mr. (7. 0, Wodehouse (Burma) supported the resolution which was carried. 

Surcharge on Coal 

Mr. 0. Morgan (Bengal) moved a resolution on surcharge of coal freights where- 
the word ‘immediate’ in the penultimate line of a resolution was dclctcu. lie said 
that, although divergent ( pinions were expressed in various quarters, there was no 
(piestion that everyone recognised that the position of the coal industry was very 
unsatisfactory. 

Mr. J. O. Ryan (Upper India) seconded the resolution, to which Mr. G. IL Cook 
(Bombay) moved an amendment “The abolition of 15 percent surcharge should not 
involve increase of railway charges in other directions.,' As amended, the resolution 
was carried. 


Railway Board’s Powers 

Mr. //. S'. (Karachi) moved a resolution on railway freight rates. 

The resolution rtfii as follows 

“That fhis Association views with the 'gravest concern the policy of the Railway 
Board, who, by means of the powers conferred upon them by Government for the 
fixing of railway rales, are, in an attempt to secure the maximum of carriage by rail, 
diverting established trades from their natural channels. It contends that in entrus- 
ting the Railway Board with such wide powers, the Government of India relied on these 
powers being exercised only with the utmost discretion and with duo regard to all 
interests affected ; so that it was never contemplated that they would become the 
means of depriving firms and individuals of their natural livelihood, or threaten, if 
carried further, completely to isolated ports from their recognised sources of supply.’^ 

He urged that the powers of the Railway Board should be restricted and that they 
should be exercised with due regard to all interests concerned. 

Mr. J. Reid Kay (Bengal), seconding, said that railways succeeded in diverting 
a large amount of traffic from the sea route. They (Railways) were practically 
saying that there was no need for coastal shipping in India, as they could carry 
goods aud that they would underquote anybody. Was this policy sound ? ho 
asked. 

The resolution, supported by Mr. P. Mukherjee (Punjab), was carried. 

Surcharge on Income-tax 

Mr. A, Aikman (Bengal Chamber) moved the eighth resolution on 25 per cent 
surcharge on income-tax and super-tax. He said that their motive in taking up the 
present attitude was that they felt that the first relief, granted from the present 
crushing burden of taxation should, in equity, bo enjoyed by the whole body of 
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tax-payers. It was their belief that return to general prosperity would bo stimula- 
ted by lightening the burJen of taxation. 

Mr. 0, L, Winterhoiham (Bombay Chamber) suggested that if they stood for the 
total abolition of 25 per cent surchargo on income-tax and super-tax, a very largo 
[sum was likely to be involved. They did not like to tie the hands of the Finance 
Member, giving relief to taxation, unless he was In a position to take ofT tho whole 
25 i)er cent. IIs wanted to make it clear that if they could not get the whole, they 
could get a part as the first step. 

Mr. Winter both am accordingly moved the following amendment : 'This Asso- 
ciation is of opinion that the abolition or, if it is not possible in one step, the 
reduction of 25 per cent etc.” 

The mover did not accept the amendment which was lost. 

The original resolution was carried. 

Business Losses 

Mr. J. Roid Kay moved the resolution on carrying forward business losses etc. 
lie said that the principle had been recognised as ecjuitable by 8ir George Hchuster. 
but on the ground of finance, the Government had so far refrained from action. 
They shoakl like to have an assurance from the present Finance Member that he 
ri'cognised the principle and as soon as the revenue position warranted he would 
ui.r.^duc? ilu necessary legislation. 

Mr. Wxnterhoihani. believed that it would be wise that such a rcKolutiOn be put 
on ret’ord a»'d in this connection he congratulated the Bengal Chamber on their 
pertinacity in the matter. The resolution was carried. 

Agricultural Indebtedness 

Hai uahadur P. Mulihcrjcc (Punjab) moved the tenth resolution on agricultural 
indebtedness. The rcaoluiiou stated - 

“I his Association, while recognising that the initiation of measures designed to 
relieve the indebtedness of the agricultural population belongs Rtrictlv to the 
domain of provincial governments, would impress on the Government of India tho 
dchirabilify, In view of such measures atlecting contraclunl relations between tho 
debtor and the creditor clasHcs, of more* or less uniform legislation In tho several 
provinces, and would recommend that, to secure this end, the outlines of such 
legislation be indicated by the Government of India for adoi»tion by provincial 
governments with only such minor alterations as local coudiliens may render 
necessary in particular areas.” 

d'hc mover pointed out that his Chamber were of opinion that more or less 
uniform action be followed by provinces. 

Hir Kdicard Beni hall (Bengal) agreed that it was essential that there should be 
eo-urdiuation of all provinccH. He suggested that there be an luter-Proviucial 
Conference on the matter. 

Mr. T. Oavht- Junes (ITpj)er India) sui)portcd the suggcBtions of Sir E. Bcnthall. 

Mr. Winterhoihani suggc'sted that in order to make it clear, they should draft a 
resolution and postpone consideration for some time, but he would not at present 
support the resolution in the j)re8ent form. 

The matter was postponed till tho next day for further discussion. 

Staff of Experts in Economic Matters 

Mr. F. Birley (Madras) moved the eleventh resolution regarding the stall' of 
experts in economic matters. The resolution stated 

That in the opinion of this Association it is desirable that there should be 
attached to the Government of India a small permanent f staff of experts with 
practical experience in economic matters to advise Government, and that, in view 
of the growing tendency towards the conclusion of commercial treaties between 
India and other countries, it is desirable that the Department of Commerce should 
be strengthened in order to provide the nucleus of an -Overseas Branch. 

Mr. T. Oarm-Jones moved an amendment that the following words, jin tho 
fifth lino, be added, 2To advise Government and keep in closer, toucfi with commer- 
cial bodies than it is possible at present.” 

Mr. Winterhoiham said that what they wanted was to advise the Government 
on economic proposals, before they adopted this policy. 
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Mr. P. Mulchcrjee said that the principle underlying the resolution bo unanimously 
accepted. The resolution, as amended, was carried. 

Parcels by Air Mail 

Mr. J. 0. Ryan (Upper India Chamber) moved the twelfth resolution on the 
carriage of parcels by airmail. The resolution stated : — 

'‘That this Association is of opinion that pan ics intended for despatch from 
India by air mail, should be accepted at any Indian air port instead of being, as 
at present, sent by rad to Karachi there to await the next outgoing air mail. 

Mr. WinU'vhoihnin said that his Cliandier was in eomi)lcto agreement with the 
object underlying the rc'solufion. He sngir^'stcd that the poni ion would be better, 
if the following suggi'Htion was carried. ‘'This Association urges the Covernment 
of India to make such arrangements with imernal air services in India as necessary 
to make possitile for air parcels to be earned by air within India.” 

Mr. P. Makherjee supported ihe amendment, which was carried. 

Communications 

Mr. Q. R. Camphrll (It ngal ChainbiT) moved the resolution on communications : 
The resolution ran as follows : — 

"That in the opinion of tliis Association it is essential in the inicresis of the 
co-ordination of transpr)rt throughout India that eaily steps be taken to redistribute 
the port-folios of the Ciovernoi-t Jenerars Excrutive Oonneil in order to jirovide 
for a Member for Ctommunicatioiis whose portfolio should include Railways, Roads, 
Civil Aviation and Tosts and Telegrajjhs, but should exclude inland Water Trans- 
port and Coastal hdiipping which should be included in the portfolio of the Member 
for Commerce.” 

The mover said he wished to make it clear that the resolution was moved in no 
spirit of antagonism to railways. It was moved with the hope that siibseciuent 
development might bring railways into closer touch with commereial tirms. 

Mr. U. N. S(‘n (Punjab Chamber) seconding the resolution said that this Chamber 
had authorised him to state that inland water traMS])ort and coastal shipping 
should also be iiu lndi'd in the portfolio of the Minister for TranB]iort and Communica- 
tion Mr. ISen added that a convenient opportunity had now arrived, 'I'he retiremerit of 
two rnemberH of the Conned at Ihe end of tlie financial year, Hco/m J to he a good 
opportunity for this redislribnt ion and for that jcason larly decision of the matter 
was very desirabie. The resolution w'as carried. 

Broadcasting of Cotton Prices 

Rai Bahadur L Bin, da Saran^ moved the last resolution on the broadeaBiing 
cd cotton prices. The resolution stated : — 

'That ill the opinion of this Association it is essential that immediate Rlcps be 
taken to reeoin.iu'iiee the daily 7 a, m. broadcast of cotton prices injNew’ York and 
llombay from the IJomhay iStation of the Indian State Proadeasting Service. The 
recent stoppage of tins bruailcast was a retrograde measure and has adversely 
Hd’eeted trade and tmsmess activity, cHiiccially in cotton growing areas, as the wire- 
Ic.es news is heard from one to three hours before lelegruniH can be received. 

AD. J. O. Ryan, si’conding, said that broadcasting of cotton prices was indis- 
pensable. Mr. P. Mukhcrji’c supported the resolution, which was carried. Thi^ coii- 
fercnco then adjourned. 

Second day— Calcutta— 18th. December 1934 

Agricultural Indebtedness 

At the Associated Chambers of Commerce meeting to-day, the following amended 
resolution, with the consent of Mr. T. (jIavDi Jones (Upper India), Rai Bahadur P. 
Makherjee (Punjab Chamber), Mr. (7. /y. n7w/e/-6ni//a/w (Bombay) and Sir Edward 
Benthall (Bengal), who spoke on the original resolution on the agenda yesterday, 
was put from the chair and carried 

'Tn view of the All-India importance of the niatioiis between debtor and creditor, 
the Association recommends to the Government of India that a Conference of re- 
presentatives of Provincial Govermnents should be called forthwith to co-ordinate 
all measures, legislative or otherwise, designed by Provincial Governments to efleet 
relief of indebtedness of the agricultural population and that in view of its possible 
50 
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repercussion upon comnicicial interests, representatives of Chambers of Commerce 
should be associated with the Conference.” 

Separation of Burma 

Sir Edward Benthall moved the following!; resolution : 

“The Associated Chambers emphatically rt;cord their opinion that the separation 
of Burma should not be allowed to become a pretext for imposinp; extra taxation 
as a measure of budp;etary expediimcc, to the detriment of trading interests in both 
countries and to the further embarrassment of trade recovery. 

“In their opinion any trade convention which may be concluded between the two 
Governments should in the first place be arranged on the basis of the free trade 
relations which now exist be! ween the two countries, with due allowance solely for 
the substitution of import duties for existing excise duties.’’ 

Mr. C . 0. ]Vodehousr. moved the following amended resolution 

“The Chamber emphatically record their opinion that the separation of Biirmn 
should not be allowed to become a pretext for imposing extra taxation as a measure 
of budgetary expedience, to the detriment of trading biterests in both countries 
and to the further embarrjisBmcnt of trade recovery. 

“In their opinion, any trade eonvenlion which may be concluded bctwcou the 
two Governmeuts should in the first place be arranged on the basis of the free 
Made relations which now exist between the two countries, with due allowtince, 
loudy^ i-r .he subsutuiion ot cipiivahiit import duties for the existing excise duties 
and mabitaining the existing diflerentials Ixdween imjiort and excise dutiiis,” 

in tlie ^‘Oursc of his speech, Hir E. Benthall said : ^The resolution primarily 
Hiands on toe agenda because of the impending reforms, but is also of interest 
Pecaase of the importance of the main principle involved, namely, the modern ten- 
dency of Governments to seize any opportunity to increase trade barriers, a 
tendency, which in my opinion, is to-day probably the most vic'ious of all causes 
preventing recovery of trade and it is on these grounds primarily, that 1 shall 
urge the resolution. I am very glad to hear that the fact is recognised by His 
Excellency the Viceroy in his opening speech. The qiit'stion is by no means a new 
one. Jr has been before the Chambers on more than one occasion. More recently, 
it has formed the subject of a very able memorandum submitted to the Toint 
Select Committee by Mr. K. B. Jlarper on the trade relations between India and 
Burma, if separated, a document which I can heartily commend to any one interes- 
ted in the subject by reason of the simplicity and clarity with which he has 
reviewed the subject and of the breadth of vision which he has ehown concoruing 
possible dangers.’ 

He did not propose to go into the details of the case except to say that los elaim 
so far as it can bo condensed in one or two sentences was ‘ihere shall he free trade 
between India and Burma in nil indigenous firticles and products with due allow- 
ance for the substitution of import duiit'S fi^r tiie existing exnisi' duties and that 
India and Burma shall eacli be free to alter its tarilfs in respect of its trade with 
mother coiintriis, subject to reeijirocal arrangement for protection of each country 
against re-expitrtalioii from the other country and subject, to ihc scheduling of certain 
articles, duties which shall not be subject to alteration (‘xcept by agreement’. 

1 roccediiig, Sir E. Benthall said that he would freely admit that the Joint Com- 
mittee and the (rovcriimcnts were faced with a ddlicult situation. Having deter- 
mined upon Separation of Burma, financial obstacles had to be overcome. The 
problem was not easy and in their proposals the Committee had admittedly taken 
into consideration the desirability of preventing as much dislocation as possible. 
He coiUinued that it was the duty of trading interests to mak<’ clear to the Govern- 
ment the view that they lake of the proposals, which would be governed by its 
eilect upon trade. JIo would say that Bengal industrialists were very deeply alar- 
ined at the possibilities of import duties on such articles as coal and paper into 
Burma. It was possible that the Governmeut of Burma would take the view that 
Lne oufy on coal would react upon themselves as large consumers of coal for their 
railways, but the cxpeiiencc of businessmen in recent years has been that when 
pressed for money Governments were just as liable as private individuals or company 
directors to take the most short-sighted views and the most peculiar action. It 
was upori the principles of free trade that he desired primarily to press this reso- 
lution. BuBincHsrafm all over the world were now waking up to the fact that of all 
uiuurauees to trade recovery, the continued imposition of trade barriers and quotas 
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detrimnntal. LuRinoss now, after Rome years of tribulation, had more or 
less adjurted itnelf to the 11 actuations or cxchanjj^es and movementfl which a decade 
or BO would have convulHcd them. Interchane^cs of ^^ondR was now part 
conduct of hnsinoRB and there was ton much evidence that exchan- 
t^cs had a tendency lo settle down. lie was not qnarrellinij; with the policy of India 
and indeed of any other connlry, provided protection was discriminating^ and provi- 
ded conditions for the ^rant of proteclion were adhered to. 

Clonelndiii^, Sir Edward Lenthall appealed to the Punjab Chamber, who had 
not hitherto seen eye to-i'yo with the rest, to joint with tl ern on this occasion in 
drawing the Cov('rnmcnt’s attention to the strcmglh of feeling of trade and com- 
merce upon these proposals. 

Seconding: tlie resolution, Mr. C. G. ]V()ilaho?ise (Burma), said that the relation 
tietweeu Indians and Barmans had been strained on more than one occasion in 
recent years and it was most important to do everything to brin^; separation into 
eii(‘et in an atniosplKue of fjjoodwiM. I*"rom every point of view, except perhaps for 
small immediate hiid^^etary ^ains, it was clearly in the interests of both eountri(!S 
to start on a basis of agreements that the existing free trade rclaliuns should con- 
tinue for a period. 

BpTlMyV CllAMinUl AND SEPARATION 

Explaininji; the attitude of the Burma (^hamhiT towards the pjenoral cpiestion of 
separation, Mr. Wodehouse said that while sympathising; with racial, religious and 
rmtional feeline;s, whndi had h'd Barmans to aim at separation as their (^oal. his 
Chamber had endeavoured to eonsider its eonsequenees from a detached and im- 
partial point of view. The opinions of individual memliers had od’ered, hut it had 
been t^cnerally a^risul that an equitable financial settlement between fndia and 
Burma should show a substantial advantage to the latter and that India’s fiscal 
policy has bi-en detrimental to the interests of Burma, which was, and was likely 
to remain, almost (’iilirely an :ie;rieultnral (rountry which ni'eded the cheapest possi- 
ble imports of maniifael tired articles. The third point to which the Chamber attaeh- 
('(1 the f^reatest irnporl;iee 'vas that of a traih' a^veemmit of her seiiaration. Here, 
the Burma Chamber had always be<'n of th(‘ opinion that it wuis essential , in the 
interests of botli countries, that fn-e trade should he preserved as far as poRsible, 
allowing:; Only f 'r conversion of exeisi; and consumption duties at the existing 
rates into inqiort dut ics. 'i'he eousuleration outwei^hied all othcTS and the more 
Ciirefuliy h;id the question l)e('n considered, the more convinced had memhers of 
his Chamber b'-eorne that separation would only be of ndvanlajj;e to Burma if this 
condition wuis fulfilled. He cordially welcomed the wordin< 2 ; of the n'soluiion that 
00 no account should the bu It^etary expi'dimieo of imposiiiir tariffs be allowed to 
take f»reeedenee of /j;eiier:il trading interests and ernjihasised the “remarkable unity’’ 
shown since tlie publication of the ,T. P. Ileport by all sanctions of the busi- 
ness communily in Burma on the desirability of presentmp; the Status quo in re{j;ard 
to relations with India. 

Mr. T. (h(viu Joucs (Upper India' said that it was quite possible that Iiulians 
in Burma would have a diflicult time, lint he. agreed that Burma should he separat- 
ed, and was only fair lo Burma. fJe asked the Association to remember that, 
according to the .T. P. C. Report, India was troin^ to lose three cron-s of revenue 
by separation. The trade between India and Burma, he said, would depend entirely 
on reciprocal arran^:;cments betw'een the two countries. After all, the resolution 
was merely an expression of a pious hope. 

Supporting the resolution, Mr. WinfurhnfJfani (Bombay), said that after the 
Viceroy’s remarks yesterday, it was very didicult indeed to visualise the (}ov(>rn- 
ment of India taking!: stops to impose lands on trade between Burma and India. 
They were not prt*parcd to admit that Burma should henceforth be rej^uirded as an 
economic unit, separate from India. He dissociated entirely from the view that the 
resolution was merely an expression of a pious hope. 

Mr. Mukherjee (Punjab), supported the resolution. 

Sir Edward Bcnthall accepted Mr. Wodehouse’s amendment. As ref>;ards Mr. 
Gavin Jones’ remarks, he pointed out that the resolution states clearly that any 
trade convention between the two Governments should be arranp;ed on the basis of 
the free trade relations now existing between the two countries. The resolution, as 
amended, wars carried. Thereafter, the Chamber be^au to discuss the J. P. C. 
Report, Proceedings were not open to the Press, 



The Madras Chamber of Commerce 


The annual p;oneral meetinf.»; of Ihe Madras Chamber of Commerce was held 
at Madras on the 11th December 1934 in the |)rcinis(H of the (Miambcr, with Mr. 
ir. M. Broivniiiu, the ouL-guing rresident in the chair. A larj^o number of 

members were present. 

Mr. IT. M. Bro/i'f/u/fj, aflir prisentin^^ the annual Keport of the Chamber, 

moved that it be adopted. JJe then said : — 

You Avill no doubt expect me to refer to the .Toint Select Commit tee Keimrt. 
As yon are a\\'are, the ]iej)nit was publiRlK'd on the t?Jiid of November last, since? 
when the (’ommiftei! and certain other members of the Chamber, who were co-opted, 
have been and still me ^[ivinfz: it careful and ditailed study, f do not, however, 
jiroi'ORe to ex])iess any opinion in this re^rurd to-day as the ]t(“|x.)rl, will be consi- 
dered Jit the annual nu('1.in/f of the Associated Chambers of Ctommcrcc of India 
\\b'‘n a statenH'iit will probaly be made. 

A Jreneral review of trade ihron^hout the year ^;ives rise to mingled feelinp;s of 

0 >iimi'"m and pessimism. 'J'here are sif^ns ol ri'eovery in eiTiain directions; in 

fjicl, I ii I;i;tit further and say that in certain directions tiic (i-rncr has been 
tinned; Liul J cannot say that trade in ail directions shows ^’;i'nrial imy)rovcmont. 
Good.-. tratliL on the railways has increased and prices ot such commodities as 
whca.j rice, cotion, ti'U, rubber have jidvanced. Wliilc, however, there are these 
si^i.s 01 internal improvements, the ditlicullies in the way of a p'eiieral improvement 
in iLternational trade set'm to increase. Nations in Knrope, in pursuit of doctrines 

01 eeoiiomic nationalism and in defence of their currency jiositions, have continued 
to encourage restrictions, quotas, import and export boartls and barter a^j;recmcntB. 
The position of Gcrmitny with regard to (he supiily of fon'i{j:n exchantre for exports 
IS iiii examjilc of the difficulties to which I refer. Look at Amcnea. What is ^minp; 
to happen thiTc ? He would, I think, be a brave man vlin darid to prophesy, 
’j'l.c nneertainty of the position theie is an cxan)])l(' of the dlei't, u])nn world con- 
ditions of a drjistic and hitc-hcat' rcoi’canisation ol intirnal industrial and finan- 
cial methods. 'Trade in Central lOuropi' has been dislocated as the result of 
attempts at economic nationalism \>hich have divided Eurojie by a hundnd barriers 
which restrict the natural flow of tradix 

There would appear to be little hope of a jri ncral revival of intcruat ionul trade 
nutil some a^Teemeut has been arrived at in rcpird to the icmoud of rcHirictions 
aud the loweriu;!; of taiills. Jn this connection it is jileasitq; to recall two events of 
jrreat, economic si<j;nihcauce for India. 'J'Jie first is the conclusion of the Indo- 
.lapanesc a^^reenicnt which ensures an adequate off- lake tor India’s cotton and 
limits the import of piece^^oods Irom Japan to a known maximum. In fact in this 
agreement may be perceived the basis of fuithcr af^reemeiits by which ^oods are 
exehan^ed to a maximum (juota on both sides. 

Working of the Ottawa PArT 

The other event is the publication of the Report of the Government of India on 
the working of the first year under the Ottawa Agreement. The Report of Dr. Meek 
is a volnnmious but intenstin^ document. Jts contentH and all other relative docu- 
ments were studied by a Commiltre of the Lef!:iHlal ivc A.sscmbly, The majority of 
the Committee are of* the opinion that most of the preferences enjoyed by India in 
resjiect of her more important export have been of definite value to her export 
trade ; whereas the prifcrences e:iveii by India have been of definite assistance to 
the United Kin^rdoni and have neither idlcclcd Indian revenues or industries nor 
placed a biiidcn On the consumer. It is interesting to note that the preference 
betw'een India and the non-sclf-governing Colonics have had 111 tic effect upon trade 
exchanges. The position with regard to Ceylon, however, is not satisfactory and I 
hope that the Government ol India will take to heart the recommendations of the 
Assembly ComiiiiUee, namely, that after a consideration of the JR'port of the Indian 
cocoanut-grow mg industry, negotiations should be resumed with a view to placing 
Indo-CeyloD trade upon a more satisfactory bads. I should here also like to refer 
to the question of importaiions of foreign rice. The continued import of foreign 
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rise on a scale hitherto never experienced has a bad psychological eflfect on the 
market and tends to retard the healthy and normal rise which other parts of India 
have oxporienc(d. It is also to be hoped that the (Government of India will not 
further delay taking reasonable action to curtail the imports from foreign countri«;s 
and thus assist the producer in the South to obtain a reasonable price and contri- 
bute to the prosperity of the whole Presidency. 

AnoLiTioN OK Doty on Raw IIidfs 

While dealing with ge neral conditions, it will not be out of place bir me to draw 
the attention of the Chamber to the growing preoccupation of ihe Central Legisla- 
ture with economic nflairR. This is due to the seemingly inevitaiilc but somewhat 
alarming extent to v^hleh the (Jovirnment control has invatled t!ic (conomic sphere. 
This factor serves as a reminder of the importance (tf ensuring that the point of 
view of the commercial and industrial interests in the country (wln'thcr Indian or 
Ihirop'an) is continuously and eirectively represeiilcd in the Legislatures. In this 
eonnee.tion 1 would recall that the abolition of the export duty on niw hides, 
which was part of the last budgit, was brought very iiromincntly into view by Sir 
(George Schuster in his IJudget speech this year. Madras’ views were very ably 
('xi)ounded by Mr. .lames in the Assembly but unforl nnalely the abolition of the 
duty v\as agreed to and thi; Madras tanning industry thereby seriously affected. 

Again, represemtations were made in r(‘gard to eiTtain leatun* of the budget rela- 
ting to postal charges Some of these are still under const deration; but I am glad 
to observe that the (Government of India has agrc'ed, at the suggestion of the f^uro- 
pean (Group, to an advisory eommitfet! in eonneetion with the Posts and ’felegraphs 
Dcfiartment. This should enstire that eornmoreial, trading and ii dust rial interests 
will, in futuri', be eonsiilied before proposals which affect the postal rates, are 
made in the Assembly as part of the budget. 

Ho A P- R A I L CoNF EREN ( 'F 

It is gratifying to note that arising out of the Jtoad-Rail Oonfcreiice held at 
Delhi in April IDiff the Madras (Government has appointed a Special Officer to 
carry out a survey of th(' road rcipiirtmeidfi of this Province. It is hoped that 

tile Viovesnment will see fit to exl(‘iid the scope of this country so that it may em- 

liracc the orderiid and co-ordinated developrmait of all forms of eommunieations — 
Roads, Railv\ays, Waterways and Airways. It is essential in the best interests of 
<'ommiiiiications, so \ital to eominercial interests, that this should be done so that 
the various forms of transport and communications may be complementary, and 
not (‘ornfX'tilivc to one another, theri'by avoiding wasteful capital expenditure, and 
competitive extravagances the cost of which we must ultimately bear. 1 am also 
pleased to obser/e that the Madras (loveriimcnt has recently ajipointed a Hoard of 
eomunieations which compnsi's representatives of (foverument, Railways, Lommeice, 
Plan ting and Road Jiitcrests ; this Chamber is directly reprcscuted on thi.s Board. 

Piece (Goons 

With regard to piece goods, it has been an eventful, but somewhat disappoint- 
ing year for imports of Lancashire piece goods into IMailras. The year opened with 

the sueeesslul negotiation of the Indo-Japanesc trade agreement to which I have 

already referred, Although freely criticised both in India and in .lapan at the time 
of Its introduction, the Agreement appears to be working fairly satisfactorily and, 
although the maximum yardage which can b(‘ imported from .lapan under the 
Agreement is cousidiTable, it is at least satisfactory to know that this represents, 
for the time being at any rale, the limit of the competition which importers and 
the Indian mills can cxjiect from ihi'se progressive competitors. 

The Agreement was settled in .Taiiuary and simultaneously cotton prices began 
to advance. With minor set-backs there was almost continual appreciation until 
early in August by which time the price of Middling American ^pot cotton in 
Liverpool has risen from 5.39d. to 7.42d. per lb. 

With two such favourable factors operating early in the year, importers were 
justified in expecting better times at any rate during the latter months of the year. 
But the figures do not bear this out, and the Hoard of 'frade Returns for January- 
Oetober 19.34 show that the exports of Lancashire cloth to Madras— in thousands 
squre yards— have dwindled to 40,773 in the first ten months of the year, as 
compared with 54,093 in 1933 and 06,074 in 1932. This result is all the more 
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rlisappointinf; for Madras importers, in view of the fact that the All-India returns 
lor liic jiffit ten months of this year show an improvement of nearly 60 million 
square yards on the similar fl^^^ure for last year. 

j ^l?Poar to be two main reasons for the set-back which the piece-^oods 

trade hero is experiencing;. Plrst of all, South India being primarily dependant on 
agTJcnltnre, the purchasing power of the consumer has dwindled with the fall in 
tne price of his produce. P'orl unalely, that is a factor which is now showing some 
Ik itself. The second cause is that Indian mill goods, particu- 

larly dhoolicR, arc rapidly replacing Lancashire goods of similar styles in this 
inarket, due to Ihe very considerable ini])rovcraents which have been ctlccled by 
mills in recent years, and on which thiy are to ho congratulated. 

I here is one new development in the trade to which rcferi’ncc should bo made, 
growing importance of (k)chin as a iiort of entry for jiiccc goods. 

With increasing transport facilities, both steamer and rail, it. is not unreasonabh' to 

('X'pect that a valuable portion of the trade which IMadras formerly enjoyoH in 
piece goods will lx* diverled through this new port, due to its proximity to Madura, 
the niost imporiant up-eountiy piece-goods centre in the whole of the presidency. 
Already Madras dealers are experii'iicing considerable competition from one or two 
01 the larger Lochin dealtTS, and this is likely to increase when the freight rates 
by sea to Cochin come into line with those of Madras. 

Tanning Industry 

Lard, yi'ar your Chairman was able to congratulate the tanning industry 
on the resnliH of their (H'ortH to maintain reasonable prices for their profliicts by 
voi'intaiy restriction of oiitjuit and agreement with regard to minimum selling 
puces. 1 ' ntortuiuUdy this eminently sensible policy was allowed to lapsn early 
»n the euiTdit year, and I hair that for some time previously the ag.reeinent 
had been more hononnd in the breach than in the observance. Over-production 
and a coriespoiuliog eagernesR to sell once more became the order of the day and 
the result was a steady decline in value which from January to October dropped 
by 1?0 per cent to dO per cent. Towards the end of the last month, how^cver, n 
flesh agreement has been made and it is to be hoped that a stricter observance of 
the h'rms and eonditmns will be maintained on this occasion. 

\ou are uwaie of the repeated and continuous ellorts which this Chamber 
has made on behalf of the Tanning industry to maintain, it not to enhance, the 
measure of protection which was allorded l>y the export duty on the new material. 
Our case was founded on the beli* f that the (Government of Indno was commilUd 
to the protcciion ol indigenous industries and when ! com pure then lis'-ul policy 
towaids (lu! sugar, steel and iextib' industries with thi'ir unaccommodating attiludo 
towards the taniiiiig iridustiy, J find it diflicult to speak with nsiiaint. So far 
from enhancing the protection which Ihe industry so iindly needed, the export 
duly on law hides has, as I have mentioned earlier io my sjieceh, been withdrawn 
and ])roleetion enjoyed by laiimd skins is reduced to a miiiimum by the lowering 
of tbo ciislums tari/r valnation. 

These anomalies in the (Jovirnment of India's fiscal policy arc, to a large 
extent, the result of strong jiressuie biought to bear by the raw hides and skins 
exporting interests in Ihe Norili of India, who have consislciit ly belittled the 
imporlaiiee of the Madras tanning induslry. and I hoiie that the in-eoming 
(kminiittie will a/jain give \(Ty e,- refill eoiisideration to this very imjiortalit matter, 
healing m mind what tSir ,Iobe}>h Dhoie siud in the Asseinbly in March last when 
he promised to (xamine the ease of Ihe (aniiing industry if it is presented to 
Govern men t. 

Groundnuts 

A eonipaiison between 10J2-33 and l9:i3-34 seasons shows that the crop 
dining the latter period dicieased by some C0,CXJ1) tons whereas exports increased 
by Home ;]3,400 tons whieh eamc out of the J932-J3 crop of which there was a 
substantial carry-over into the season now under review. 

Heavy JlucttiaMons in prices were wiliiessed during the year ; the range being 
fioni .t h’ to T 12 jier ton. The season commenced wiifxa dull market willi prices 
lor new crop Coromandel groundnuts in the region of L40-10-0 per ton. A 
coniinuous decline took place throughout the autumn and winter months and 
up to the beginning of April, when the price of Indian groundnuts reached 8 
per ion, which is probably the lowest price ever touched. The Home value went 
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even below this level and £ 7-16-0 was registered. At the close of the year, 
Nigerian and Rufisque groundnuts were also offered freely. April, however, saw 
the turning point in the season as from then onwards prices gradually improved 
and by the end of September £ 12 per ton was obtainable, the main reason for the 
improvement being the bad state of various crops in America owing to drought. 

Apart from the low priced soya beans, copra and the numerous other substitutes 
that compete with groundnuts, the outstanding feature of the past season was the 
unsettled international situation and the import restrictions which most countries 
enforced. F'lirthcr, the violent exchange movements of different currencies resulting 
in creating a state of acute nervousness in the market and a hand to mouth policy 
was adopted by buyers. 

1 cannot leave this subject without mentioning that the new crop (1934-35) is 
estimated to he about 50 per cent less than that of last season, owing to the 
smaller area cultivated on account of the low |)rice8 prevailing at the time of 
showing and also due to the efl'ect of subsequent drought. Despite this, a rapid 
decline of £2 per ton has taken place since the beginning of the current season 
and the prospects of the groundnut trade appear to be anything but bright for 
the present. 

Dealing with the Planting Industry, the international ngreement between the 
three chief tea producing countries to restrict tea exports, to which your (Ihairmau 
referred last year, has continiud to work satisfactorily but the proposed legislation 
for the restriction of a crop as a supplement to the restriction of exports has not 
y('t been passed and voluntary restrictions for a second year is in force. 

As a result of the International Agroemeut of Rubber Producers representing 
approximately 98 per cent of the woild’s production, having agreed to restrict 
rubber exports, rubber prices have risen to an average of 0 and a half pence to 7 
and a half pence per pound after having been as low as 2 and one-fourth pcnco 
per pound in the early part of last year. The (luota allotted to South India by the 
Internationa! Uutibcr Regulation Committee has. however, given cause for dissatia- 
factiou and the Hulled Planters Association of Southern India have taken the 
matter up with the Government of India and reiiiU'Stcd that a claim for the revision 
of rubber exports from South India be placed before the International Rubber 
Regulation Committee. 

Last month we said good-bye to Sir George Stanley who completed his term of 
oflice as (Governor of our Province. His place has been taken oy His Excellency 
Lord Erbkine to whom we respeclfully exiend a warm welcome and an assurance 
that he can rely on all the assistance that this Chamber is in a position to give, him. 


The Maharashtra Chamber of Commerce 

Iho seventh annual meeting of the Maharashtra Chamber of Commerce was held at 
Pombay on the 20th. December 1934. Mr. W'alchand llirarJuuid^ PrcHidcnt, said 

'J'he recommendations of the Joint Parliamentary Committee are now accepted 
by J^irliainent as a general basis of the future eonslilulion for India. It wdll bo 
therefore appropriate if I take this opportunity (o express in general the sentiments 
of the Indian Commercial Cominuniiy about them. When one looks into this 
(loeument, one finds that inspite of all that is said by the various speakers in 
Parliament, it bears on the face of it, to say the least, the stamp of a half-hearted 
measure dictated by expediency and not a great staiesmanliko act done by one 
great nation to another great nation. I doubt if it is really something which 
liritain should have oll’ered to India after all these discussions of the last few 
years. There is evident, in this Report, (ho concern of the Joint Parliamentary 
(committee to perpetuate the position of vantage which British Commerce and 
Industry occupy in this country and the ((uestion of India’s economic interests 
seems to have been absolutely subordinated to this main consideration. I am 
stating only a fact when 1 say that none of the political parties in India is 
salisfiod with the oiler, although they have voiced their dissatisfaction in differont 
ways. What the Slates have said of it, subject to reservations, is in regard to 
what concerned them and not British India and even they like to wait and see the 
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actual Bill before committing thcraflclves finally. It was stated in Parliament that 
the Government of In tia and Provincial Governments have p;iven assurance that a 
constitution framed on these lines would work and that there would be found men 
ready to work it. Althouj^h one may bo prepared ito concede the correctness of 
this in the present situation of the country. 1 submit that, it does not mean that 
it carries with it the willing!: consent of the intellip^cnt and politically conscious 
Indians, and consequenily of the masses who follow them. Except for the All- 
India Federation, there is (o my mind little in it to recommend it to us as it 
stands. Real i})oliiicaI power is not to be found there— power which will enable 
India to evolve her destiny an I to take her ri^*htfiil place amon^ijst the f^iroat 
nations of the World, A Bill on the lines of this Report, I am afraid, will not 
make for peace between the (wo countries ; it will only widen the f:;ulf existin^^ 
between them. Unless therefore better counsels still prevail, I see no prospect of 
real and lasting peace and consequential betterment of the economic situation of 
the country in the years to come. Not only there is to he no adeipiate opiiortu- 
iiity left for Indian enterprise and businosH to develop, but even the little scope she 
had so far for doin^ this is no longer to be there, due to I he “special responsibility' 
it is proposed to place on the Governor-General (para .‘jJO of the J. P. C, Report) jn 
respect of “prevention of measures, legislative or adminislrativc, which would subject 
British goods imported into India from the United Kingdom to discriminating or 
jienal treat mem.” To makt; clear llu‘ meaning of this, it is further proposed that 
the < tovernor-Generars Instrument of Instruction should give him full and clear 
f^uidanec requiring him to step in to prevent the imposition of lariffs or reslric- 
tione or negotiation of trade ngroements with other nations, if he is satis- 
fit d that they are conceived to injure British interests even if they were not 
Ro in form but the Governor-General considered them to be so in fact. In face 
of (hese clear unequivocal words it is ditlicult to believe whether the J. P. 
(a really expect Indians to take their pious w'ords seriously when they say that 
they coiitemi)lale no measures which would interbre with the position attained 
by India through the Fiscal Convention. Whether this now special responsibility 
suggested be due to statements of very disturbing charae.ter from time to time 
made by inlluential persons in India as the Joint Parliamentary Committee 
observe or to the. incessant clamour of British vested intcresls, the not result 
of such a provision will be definitely detrimental to tlie growth of India's com- 
niercc and iiidastry, which are at present in their infancy and which stand in need 
of protective care of the tStatc. 

No Fjikedom in Financjai. Mattebh 

It has to be remembered that the Governor-General is to bo inves(ed in this 
behalf with every wide power which he is to use so^.-ly at his discretion ; (TOver- 
nors also are to have similar powiT and as it ad this is not enough, in ease of 
doubt, they are to be mn powered to reserve.’ the matter for the signification of II is 
Majesty’s pleasure I What litlb^ restricted freedom India enjoyed so far under the 
Fiscal Convention altogether disappears henceforth under the proposed agreement 
and the Fiscal Convention is to bo a myth of the past I It is no consolation to 
find that the J. P. C. endorse the suggestion about the grant of subsidies and 
bounties of the External Capital Committee to concorns fulfilling certain condi- 
tions. It is well-knowui that the Indian Commercial and public opinion has never 
found the conclusion of the External Capital Committee to be adequate or satisfac- 
tory cither. Although foreign capital may bo necessary to bring about rapid 
industrial development of Jiid/a the question of the conditions on which it should 
be admitted, especially after India udo])ted a policy of discriminating protection 
does become a very important one. The recommendation of the J. P. C. in respect 
of Federal or Provincial Acts by which it may be proposed to give bounties or 
subsidies, while endorsing the External tJapital Committee’s proposals in this behalf, 
places the non-Indian Companies established in India prior to the passing of any 
Act authorising grant of a bounty or subsidy on a footing of perfect equality with 
Indian concerns. The ,1. P. C. Report thus definitely improve upon the positivin 
taken in the White Paper or defined by the External Capital Committee, to India's 
disadvantage as usual. It passes one’s comprehension to see what necessity will he 
there for new non-fndian Coraiianies to be formed when the old ones can well ex- 
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tend their activiLicH to fresh tieldn and cHcape all neccRsity of fulfilling Indian regis- 
tration, Rupee capital, and a proportion of Indniii Directorate, etc. I It can well 1)0 
coDBidcred whether under these circumstancoB it will not pay India to defer induH- 
trialization till she herself (nids all the neccBsary capital and perHonni’I to finance 
and run the industricB. It will he Been from what has been observed so far that 
liritish interestH and lirilish iiidnstricB claim equal benefit and equal protection 
along with Indian interests which have bec'ii struggling to build up strength in 
face of unequal compeii'ion of interests with enormous resiTves, powerful organi- 
sation, great engnn'crnig and technic,al knowledge and vast experienci', at their 
command. One (inds ttie sacrifice of Indian int(*resiH writ large everywhere in the 
report particularly in jiaragrapiiH ;i'td-;}r)7 dealing with tliis subject of commercial 
discrimination, if lintish indnstnalists and businessmen have done pioneering 
work and brought some measure of bciu'lif. to nq they have had generally more 
than an adequate return nnd in some eases a return out of all proportion to thoir 
investment and laliour as they had almost a free fi<‘ld. That being the situation 1 
am unable to see how ludiiri (inlcrpiis.- and btisinesi can fiiul room to grow — and 
grow lh('y must — unless ihitisli inieresis ant ])repareil to gradually recede from 
tlie field they occupy. The case of Indian sliijiinng is a glaring example. The 
J. r. C. have bestowed sp.-eiid atltaition on tlu; subject of 8hij3a and shq)ping, a sub- 
ject which has been in Ihe Innelighi, in this country and in Britain particularly 
since Mr. Haji’s Bill was sueccssfiilly jcloted through the LegiHlalive Assembly 
through two readings. The vested shipping interests in this eouiury then raised a 
great hue and cry. (Tovernment mwi'r madit any secret of their opiiosition and they 
never relished the introduetion of the m -asure I The recommendalioiis of thit J.P.Cl, 
now set at rest all doubts on the subj 'ct by taking away the power of the Indian 
legislature to develop a purely Indian Mercantile Marine. Just as the recommenda- 
tions, to which I have ndernd bedure, permanently take away the power of the 
Indian legislature to try to diwelop the industries of the country except under 
conditions uiuler which such develojmient seems hardly possible, the spepial ro- 
comnieudation in eonin'ction with shins and Hhijiping takes away the power of the 
Indian legislature' to develop a Merenant Marine capitalised, owned, manned and 
controlled liy Indiana, Rcs' tvation of coastal IraHie to national bottoms is consi- 
dered to be the very first step in the suecessful development of real merchant 
marine of a eountry and shipping is considered to be one of the key-industries 
of a nation. It is liurcfore most unfair that any action to build it up should be 
declared to be ultra vires of the Indian Ijcgislaiure. Ships registered in U. K. are 
not to be subji’cted by Liw in Briiidi rndia to any diseriminat ion whatsoever as 
regards the Ship Ollieers or crew or passengers or cargo to which ships ri'gistered 
in British India would not b(* subjected in the U. K. (para 355 J. B. C. Report) 
and this iu spite of Sir Alfri'd Waiaou’s following iineip.ii vocal before the .Toint Rar- 
liameiitry (/oiiunittee, “I recogn.zc that Indian company after company which endea- 
oured to develop a coastal servi(;e has been tinaneially shattered by the heavy combi- 
nation of British interests.'’ It will not, I think, be too niiirli to say that India seem- 
to bo branded for many years to come with economic thraldom with all oppors 
tiJuily to improve her position virtn.illy denied to her. These recommendations, 
parlieularly the one sfieeially made with resjiect to ships and shipping, make clear 
once for ever what the non- Indian vi^sted interests want. They want to retain 
their present position of eeononii • domination in this eountry and thi'y are not 
willing to move even an inch from it. This is “fair field and no favour” which 
they are asking 1 Just as these recommendations give a go-bye to the Fiscal 
Convention, they iiiiceremonioiisly disown or throw overboard the principle of 
discriminating protection. I'lii'y also virtually shelve the Jti'port of the Mercantile 
Marino Oommittec. That is how the new regime is to replace the old regime I 
If we are to be thus bound hand and foot, 1 am unable to understand how the 
future Government of the country can function and provide a proper standard of 
living for our country’s population and how it can be suceessful in meeting the 
growing unemployment nnd keeping the people contended. I will only ask all 
concerned to ponder well over all these implications of the recommendations of the 
J. P. C’s Riq^ort and see if we cannot do something unitedly even now to save 
the position before it is irretrievably lost and have some of the most objectionable 
features suitably modified. 

Reciprocity 

This brings us to the question of the so-called principle of reciprocity. 1 admit 
57 
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thcrc ifl thn well-known principle of reciprocity, but. its application in the way 
here contemplated twists thinpfs out of their natural perspective. I cannot under- 
stand why the J. P. 0. insist upon its application only this way and not the 
other way round. 1 am fpiite pre[)ared to have restrictions put upon Indian trade, 
commerce and industry including Shipping; and other commercial services as 
Bunking: Insurance, etc., in the U. 1C. if Intlia puts similar restrictions upon British 
business and enterprise here, herselt takinj; the initiative in the matter. If reeipro- 
city is accepted in this way, I have no objection. Reciprocity .between two fairly 
equally industrially and ecOJiomicully developed count ries is an understatjdable 
proposition, but not the one proposrd in the J. P. C’s Report which seems to bo 
a reciprocal a^:reemcnt between a lion and a lanih. 

It may perhaps be su^^e^tsted— in a spirit of charity— that but for the alleged 
disturbing statements from certain intluential quarters in India, all these detrimental 
improvements on the White Paper would not have been made by the .1. P. C. 
l,for one, am not prepaied to take this view, for in so doinp:,one would be insultinp; 
British intelligence and staiismanKhip. Or apmin, it may also be sup^^eRted"that 
perhajrs the .1. P. 0. had in iheir minds the words of some Conp;rcssmen when they 
drafted these parap:raphs. In that case, 1 am afraid that what these Conr,n-essraeu 
meant was not a repudiation of oblipnitions of anything of the kind, hut merely a 
revision, aftiT a proper inciiiiry of the proper fiirure of India’s public debt. It is 
well-known to-day how Britain who seems to consider herself to b(! the custodian of 
the credit not only of India but of Europe also is refusine: )a>int blank to meet 
her obligations in respi-ct of war debts to the United .States of America, no matter 
whether she is in a iiosilion to ])ay or not. Oermany has refiisid to pay because 
:,he says she is unable to jiay. So even if an Indian were to be serious, while 
lalkin^^ anoiit the repudiation of his country’s obligations, he would be followin^^ 
at least two westem and civilised (Jurus and will not be in bad company in either 
case, whatever be his reasons for doin^i; so. 

fSEPABATlON OF BURMA 

Burma is to be separated from India. If a plodp;c was ever broken and the 
clearly (xprossed wbll of (ho nation ever tloiited it was here and over this question. 
The matter could well have been left to the Burmese jicople to settle but the 
powers that be were opposed to this and their will must be done. The powers that 
tire Jo be jj;ranted to Burma after separation under its new constitution contain 
proviHions which will work prejudicially so far as Indian interests are concerned 
and I must Houiid here a note of warning in ihis respect. Side by side with the 
separation of Burma, an ap^n'cment is lo be made between tndia aiid P.nrma. The 
Indian Uommereiul Community would like to see that no snoh np^rei'ineiit is made 
unless it has an oppoitunity to express its view thereon ami the h dian l.episla- 
ture ratifies it. d'he jiovver that will be see u red by the Covernim nt of Burma to 
impose restiictions not, only on the entry of Indian labour but on the entry of 
other classes of Indians as well, leavin^j; tlie British ])eo])Ie free to enter it at iheir 
will has pa'cat impliealions wliich merit immediale aitenlion. While British capital 
and Biiiish personnel is fn-e from such restrictions Indian capital and Indian 
I)erHonnel only is [icnalised. It. is oll.en asked why Indians ;elaim iquality of treat- 
ment in Bmma when they ar<* not prepared to allow it lo Britishers in India. 
My answer to lhat is that a .Scotchman is treated with ('(piality in Knp;land on 
account of his lon^ assoeiation and eontaet. The Indian is in every sense of the word 
nearer to the Biirrnan than the Jhitisher and the point med not be stressed further. 
Ill view of the far-reaehinp imj)ortauce of the question, I should like to sup^^^cst 
the rrcsideiit of the lAaleralion of Indian Chambers of Oommeree and Industry to 
convene a special session of the body early next month, so that thn Indian 
Mercantile Community can formulate th« ir views and devise measures to protect 
ihe.ir interests and prevent the economic cordon from bein^^ ti^^htened by the 
Britisher round them. I cannot hut enter here a Btron<r protest against Uhc subtle 
propafjjanda whudi lias found a place in J. i*. C.’.s Report a^i^ainst Indian moncy- 
leiid.T and Indian wa<;c-ear(ier in Burma, it would have been better if the state- 
ments made had not been made. 



The Mysore Chamber of Commerce 

The H^htei'iith anniiul general tneotin^:: of the Mynorc Ohatnbor of CVxnriKM’ce was 
ueiU uijcjir llu! prohiilcucy of Mr. R. Stnidarnm lijar at Han^^alore on Iht^ 29th 
August 1934. Ill (lui fours(‘ of hi^ proHidoiitial addreas, after aecordm^ n hearty 
welcome to tiie I)c^^an of iMysore and eondolin^ the deatiiB of the Maharaiii 
Kr^eot and Jhtjee Sir Ismail Sait, Mr. Iyer said : — 

I now turn to a brief eim mTation of tin' more important activilie.s in which the 
v.^hamber cti^a^ed itself diirini^ the year 19, >.‘5-31. You will iind a detailed account 
of ihcHO actiyitiCH in the tlonimitti'e’s Jt'‘j)ort, which haa already been presented to 
you and whicli, 1 trust, meets with your a|)provul. l''rom a perusal of the Ri’port 
you will see that tin* year under review lias been one of considerable activity iii 
Mysore as well ns m India as a wboK^ from the eeiinornie point of view. The 
1 iido-Japanese Trade Af.’jreemeiit has been concluded ; an Ap;reetnent has berni rea- 
ched between Lancashire and India in llu; mailer of the textile trade between 
these two eoiinlries ; the Tarill Hoard has reported on the (piestion of iiroteetion 
to two {^Teat indnslrii's of liidin, viz, Serieiilliire and Iron and Steel; and tin? 
(Jovernnient oi India have already taken action on the recommendalioiis of the 
Board in Ihcsc two respects. Ybirioiis economic confenmees of an all-India cliarac- 
ter have been held, m which (h(! economic future of the country has been discussed 
tlireadbare in its dillerent aspects. Niairer home, iu Blysore, we liavo had various 
measures (d e{>onomie itnporlunee ushered into existenc.e. and the Lhamlier, too. 
kept up its a'-livities (o (he reipiired hi^h level iu keejiin^ with th(i demands 
of the economic situation in India iu general and lu Mysore in particular. 

(dtii’.F Kvkntr 01' THE Yeah 

I shall now brii lly refer to some of the more i npoitant events durinp; 
the year. The (.'hamlier had o. casion to mi'ct Mr. (1. Uan^oinatha Rao Sahib 
d’rade Commissioner for Mysore in L')ih1)i:. and dis'-uss with him the possibilities 
of buildiiifi Up our iucreaKiii;; export trade between Mysore and the countries of 
Rurope. It also met durin^^ the year Mr. B. I). Asli, the Indian Trade Tublicit, 
Olliea'r, uttne*bed to the Indian (' nnuiisBioiHa’s Ollice in London, and similar 

ly discilsse’d with him the possibilities of imjirovini^ the export trade of the State 
The epiostion of the elevelopmeiit of the' activitie'S of the Chiambeer into more useful 
e-haniiels also cluime’il attention. fii this connection, it is w'orthy of note' that the 
Secretary visited, tlunn^^ the* course of the year, many important mofnasil eemtres 
of trade in Mysore with a view to make; known and popularize the) activities of the 
Chamber and to secure tfieir eo-operalioii iu furtherance of its work. I am fjjlad to 
say that the response from tiie mofussil ce-ritres has been most encoura^inp;. Wo 
have had during;; the year nneler active eonsuleration certain valuable 8Li;j;e:estionH made 
by Sir M. Visvesvaraya, K. C. I. R with a view' to make tlic Chamber more popu- 
lar and useful to the wheih' State. The Mysore A<i:ricultuiist’s Rep:ulaiion also recei- 
ved attention. A Blemorandum on certain of its aspects is now under tueparatiou 
and it will shortly be presented to the (Jovernment for their consideration. 

As you arc aware, the Chamber took a leadinii; part in the matter of securinp; 
adequate protection to the Sericultunil and the Iron and Steel induhtries of India, 
and it can be said withoui fear of contradiction that the constitution and the 
work of the Silk Taritr Board and the measures adopted as a result thereof were 
iu a lar^i;e measure the outcome of the unceasing work carried on by this Chambi’r. 
The Mysore Silk Association helped us materially in this eoiinection, while the active 
aid and co-operation extended to us by the Covernment proved invaluable. Despite 
the serious diiricultics with which we are still confronted, 1 may be permitted to 
say that we have to our credit a good record of another year of useful economic 
activities. 

The State’s Finances 

I shall now turn to a review of the economic and financial condition of the 
State during the year under report. The first thing that engages our attention in 
this respect is the financial position of the State at the present time. I am glad 
to I state in this connection that after a scries of deficit budgets during the past 
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Bix or seven ycarH, His IIi;j:hnesB’H Oovernniont were fortunate cnou/^h to prefl(?nt 
BurpIuB bnd^Tt for the year lO.U-df), thanks chiefly to the increase in the niininp: 
revenue aB n rcHult of the new a^recnicnt with the (told Mininii; C/Ornpanies and 
the higher prices obtain inp^ for ^j;old at present and to the new excise duties on 
rnatches and su^ar. The anticipated fiuriilns is dttubtlesB Htnal). but we can con- 
fidently hope that the expected jiosition will be maintained and improved first and 
because schemes of larjjjo economies are under contemplation and secondly 
because we have at present, as the custodian of Mysore finances, an Admi- 
nistrator of tried experience witli practical knowb'd^e of curreut finance, 
from whom w'c can assuredly expect ctrective j^ifulance, economic watch- 
fnlncsB and Btrikin^ rcBiilts. All the same, 1 may be permitted to utter a 

word of caution bo that we may bo enabled thereby to advance with BcrupiiloUB 
cireumflpection in the face of the very “niormy economic blizzard" that ib Blill 

fiercely r around ns. Ah obBer\e'd by Sir Miiza M. iHmail, in the cousse of 

liiB Ihid^et Sfieeeh at the laat Bession of lh('- Mysore lleprcHeiitutive Assembly, “Wo 
have still to run under shortened sail to continue many reductions in cxiienditure 
which we vould fain rcstoie". 1 have no doubt that lh(' timely counsel of caution 
and economy implied in this observation of Sir Miiza ^^ill not be lost sieht of by 
those who would like to see a forward policy in ihc Administration of this State. 

The Subsidy 

I puiRt also refer in this connection to that vexatioiiR (}iiestion, the Subsidy, a 
subject that Sir Mirza has made peculiarly his own. lie has Heated it so fully 
Horn so many diil'en'iit points of view in bis public utterances, that it arp'iies 

really sonicthinp; like ti'inerily on my part to refer to it to-day, lint (he matter is 
so important— It is, if I may so put it, one literally of lib' and death to the 
f^iowm^ millions of this Stale— that 1 should, with your pi'iniission. say just one 
word, d'he tribute levied from this State has been condemned by all in (his_ State 
—European and Indian ; Hindu and Muslim ; resuh'iit cili/eii and imrnifijrant 
trader. The Government of India have aceepti'd the position that it must ^o. The 
Secretary of State has not laKt::ed behind in aeknowled^inf; that it cannot be 
retained if the economic well-bcin^ of the peoide of this Suite is to be bettered. 
Our friends in the Ilritish J’rovinces should by now have realized that if they 
want Federation on the footing: of these vvorld inequities, they are asking for the 
moon, d'his Ohamber is not a political body but speaking for it, and as a 
oommereial man myst'lf, I would say that the fust sti-p to b(‘ taken if a true 
Federation is to be reared in this land of ours is thut ancient .ind iiaiiently borne 
injustices of Ibi'se kinds should be wiped away lusr by ihe jn-i't’cnl (!ov< rnnient, 
Equality of status will lead, without trouble ami wiihoiit loss ol time, to the easy 
building uf) of the const itulional Htruelure. IVderalion or no lu deration, the 
public hat has gone forth that the Subsidy should go, and go it should, without 
further delay, if we are to progresH evi n to u normal exti nt. (Jcnticmen, we of 
this Ghamber lining of this firm conviction, our renewid jirajer to our Chief and 
august guest of to-n'ght is that he should not lay down his oars,— to take up the 
tine metajihor he used in his last JUulget Address— until he has brought the ship 
safely into the harbour. You will all join with me in wishing him godspeed in a 
renewed representation on this subject, which we should urge h(' should prefer to 
I lie Imperial Government. Our feeling to-day is this : One more attempt, one 
more knock and the citadel will capitulate. 

Why Our ruBUC Debt has Jncreased 
Gentlemen, 1 would now pass on to a topic closely allitd to Ihe Subsidy. You 
will remember that within the past hfleen years our Jhililic Debt has increased. 
Many reasons have been assigned for it but on a careful examination of them it 
will bo found by any person who has any pretensions to a working knowledge of 
the principlcH of pulilie linance that they are— most of them— lacking in substance. 
The fact of the matter is that with the ])enelrating and ramifying dlects of pro- 
gressive administration inaugurated by Dewan Jiangachnrlu of undying fame and 
Sir K. Seshadri Jyer. probably one of the greatest constructive statesmen modern 
India has known and under the impetus given in more recent times by Sir M. 
ViBvesvaraya, who to-day is perhaps the most famous practical economist that 
India can boast of, Mysore has advanced and out-distanced many a British Indian 
Trovince in •maintaining ideals of Administration which arc rooted in mother 
earth. The result has been that not only has tho country prospered, the population 
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incrcaKed and education cn^]:erly 60 iif>:ht after, but also the very prop^ressive char- 
acter of the Government has demanded more expenditure. The art of ex|)enditure 
is more dhlicult than even the art of raising revenue but a (lovernrnent like ours, 
which has an inexpandin^ revenue, condemned as it is by its land-locked character 
and by the surrender of its rights to land cusloms, cannot meet the persistent demancls 
made on it. The result hua been an increase of Pulilic Debt to meet orient public 
needs. In a British Province — say pjombay or Madras — they would have put up—* 
as they did in fact in regard to Provincial contributions — a hue and cry ap^mnst 
their inexpanclinp: revenues and asked for instant and total abolition of anything 
like a subsidy that the (Jovernment of India have, so lon^i; U" led on us to meet ine 
the needs, which, rcrnemiier, are not our own but those of the British Province as 
a whole. This is a position that the pe.opic of Mysore cannot bear with equanimity 
innch longer. But that apart, 1 must invite your attention to the fact that there is 
a close connection between our ITihlie Di'bt and ihe Subsidy levied from ^ 
Public Debt may be a necessity, but it should he limited by considerations of the 
revenues we ean raise. And if we have to make oviT a substantial part of onr 
reveniK'K for expenditure elscwh'TO—for^et not that W'e are with the British I ro- 
vinces bearin^>; our jiart of the India (iovernment’s expenditure on defeiiee and the 
like from the indirect levies made on us— we cannot but be driven to borrow, 
sometimes even beyond our just limits. Gentlemen, I will not say more on this 
head but will only refer to one more aspect of this matter before I leave it. Lord 
Irwin, in announein^^ the remission of a Jiart of the Subsidy some years back said 
that our Administration was inod(‘rn and that onr expenditure was iirrordin^iy 
justifiably hi}j;h and that as these facts went bt'vond dispute or cavil, he said, he lelt 
bound to treat Mysore State as a British Indian Province in this re^z;ar(l and remit 
a part of the Subsidy. What wo now seek of the (Jovernment of India is that they 
should act up the policy laid down by T/ird Irwin’ a truly Christian \ iceroy, 
whose puidmij: motto was the Golden Kale of ^‘Do unto others as yon woulu be 
do:.e by". We do hope most sincerely and most earnestly that Sir Mirza will per- 
severe 11 . bis just deman J. The whole of Mysore is behind him in this matter ana 
we hope he will not rest until he wins throup^h. 

The Conversion Loan 

Before leavinp the subject of Finance, I may observe that the policy of iloatinp 
a kmp term t/onversion Loan at a lower rate of intiTest to replace the existing 
loans earryiMp hiplier rates of interest rnatiirinp at diflercnt periods is a perfectly 
Honnd one. The recent conversion loan of the Goviirnmeiit was accordinply a sound 
one in principle. It is pratifyinp to note it proved suecessful. Financial critics 
ha>e suppiisted that the utilisation of each subscription to the extent of Ks. 2 and 
a liidf erores m pht well have been avoided as the State had raised cash loans so 
reeiaitly us l9i)0 to the, extent of about Ks. 4 ami a half erores. There will, however, 
b(‘ f'cneral apreeriient with the view of Sir Mirza M. Ismail, our Dew'an, that 
“ilu; Government will be able to pay oil the unconverted secnritiis matnrinp before 
I'JIL wbmh amount to Tvs. dSO lakhs, without resort to further public borrowinp. 
The total Public Debt of the Stale stamls to-day at JD. 11 and a half erores 
(pi’i'iiiamiit debt or Ks. 9 5 erores and unfunded debt, apprepatinp ^Us. 5 erores), the 
interest and sinkinp fund charpes incurred oil it beinp about Bs. 75 lakhs. Inc 
]irimary objects ol a conversion loan beinp the consolidation of the peimanent debt 
i.ilo a lonp-terrn intercst-bearinp loan, so that the finances of the State may be 
materially relieved under the heads of interest and sinkinp fund eharpes and the 
reduction of the unfunded debt to rca.sonal)lo limits, (he eoiintry. 1 thnik, will be 
plail to see the policy of the Uonversion J,.oan beinp piiisned further as the present 
market eonditioiis seem projiitious for the imrpose. Such a ])oliey miplit still 
further help to liphten the burden of public debt in the State and make avail- 
able further funds for iiation-buildinp aelivities. 

Need for a Stock Exchange 

I may take this opportunity to refer to the hiph credit the securities of the 
State have long enjoyed in the financial markets of India. The new 4 per cent 
loan has been very popular both within and outside Mysore and had been 
quoted at a premium. Besides Government Securities and Shares of industrial 
companies, there are in the market the shares of a large number of concerns in 
which there arc trausactions from time to time. Owing to the want of a Stock 
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Exchnnce in a central place like Ban^^alorc, the prices of all these stocks and 
shares and the transactions in them are lar^^ely controlled hy the orp^anized markets 
of Bombay and Madras. The value of the Mysore HticiiritioH will be further enhanced 
in the near future if they are, as they are bound to be en; lon^, reco^^nised 
as securities for purposes of investment out sick; the vStute. The Imperial Bank Act 
has been amended and the ({overrirnent of India have been nquested to take 
the neeessary sle])H for the purpose. Thus the ease for or^oimzinfj; a Share 
Market for Mysore is not only stroii^^ but also one ealiin^^ for an early solution. I 
would, on behalf of the (’hamber, recjuest His 1 1 if^diness’s (lovernment to take 
early sl(])s to brine; about siieh a eonsnmmation. In fact, sueh a proposal was 
made by ihe Dliainber as eaily as llHS. Aetion in this respest is Ihertdore lone; 
overdue now. I would fain ex])ress tlie hope that ere lone the Mysore tSvate will 
be enabled to possess a share Market of its own. 

New Industrial Kevivajv in Mysore 

(Jentlemen, Mysore is e*T)wine into an in Iiisirial Siat(', tli inks to tli i foiavird 
industrial jmlicy jiuisned b} llu' Government of His Hiebness the Maharsja. whose 
interest in t lie iiidustriid and commercial development of ihi' State is hoyoml 
<inestion. As is well known, we have, had stnkinely laree unde rtakines in lliis Slate, 
l)('Mid('H strenuoiiN attempts made to revivify eoltae<‘ and home industries. In these 
and allied mailers, dunn^^ tlh' past eii:;ht yc'ars, \\o have had a revival of an oldor 
IJolicy of dovelopment tluit had for some unaceountalile n'asons reerived a elieckmale. 
J'liunks fif.onn to the persistent z -al and btatesinanlike atliduH of onr present Dewan, 
a more enli^ditened industrial policy has once a^ain been ('volved. H*' lias, U l im^ 
add. inrmsln d the copin^stone to certain of the f.!:r<'at(T ventiiu’s of his preibM'essor 
in office, Sir M. Visvesvaraya. The sanetionin^ of Ihe Irwin (kinal and suecessfiil push- 
ing: lhrou;;h of the Steel Schtnno we owe to the jiresent AdininistraLion. IVcsides, 
liein^^ responsihle for the workinjj; on a eominereial basis of the Railways and Electric 
Departments, the Government of Mysont have been pioneers in various di’cctions, as 
the result of which wc have at firesetit GoviTiimimt-owned and Government-mana« 
pjed industrial concerns. 'Hie (diamlx'r sees inercasir)^ si^ois of a ri'vivified industrial 
policy wliieh, it hopes, will mean the bn^innin^i: of a new era in the industriaiiz at ion 
of Ihe State. The Director of Industrii's and his si a fl’ need not he allowial t() absorb 
ah llu‘ir time in mana<i:iiiR; tin; eoncerns started by the Government. A can fnl rc'- 
('Namination of the position is bound to show tliat a new departure' is now called for. 
It is time that the Goveriune'nt reviewed the whole posit, ion and ('udeavoured to initi- 
ate a revised fiolicy iiniler which some at b'ast of the Governmrnt-piom'ored industri- 
al and Iratle eoncerns may lie handed over to privat-^ parties, so that tin y mi-lit, be 
further eomrniTcially developed in the lar^jer intere-its of the country. 'I'lie (tluiniber 
would note wiih snlislaclioiE in (his connection, tlic very frank ami nofalile niter.inecs 
made both bySirMiiza and the (wo Membt'rs of (touncil on ibis |iarticn!ar t()[)ie at 
the last session of the Mysore LeoisJativi* Couiicil. It is clear that they are for 
allowing: privali' trade its own field, unencumbered by Govennne.nt com]) 'Lition. The 
rilief tliat the Departmental Heads coneerm'd woubl u'’t by such a eliane-<' of policy 
would, I think, be {j;reat, and the turn', troiibb' and tounnp; enterprise of these hi^h 
otlicers would faeiliiate the further development of tradi' and industrii's in the State 
Government and the pi’ople stand to jrain by the ailoplion of this revised policy. 
IRceiitly, the policy of the eombinint’: private enterjinse with Government owner- 
sliip and mana^I:ement has been happily inaui^uraled and is bein^ successfully worked 
out in conneetion with the Mysore Su^ar F.ietory. The Government have also 

h('I[)ed hie: ventures when rerpiired, notably in case of the S r Krishnarajendra Mills. 
Under llieir ue}j;is, this unclertukinfj; is show'n^ Bi}j;ns of revival. The Government’s 
])ulicy of rural elecintieation is bound to ^ive a {i^reat fillip to the fi:rowth of Gottnpiie 
Indnstries in the mofussil. In conneetion with the rural electrification {irojcct, a well 
considered scheme to interest pi i vale enterprise iu the distribution of power is, 1 hear, 
under coiisideratioii. This is a step in the ri^^ht direction and is bound to be 
welcomed by the public. In the greater industrialisation of the State will he 
found the ultimate cure for unemployment, which is so rife amidst us to-day. No 
nation has yet ]i:rown j>:reat by means of nj>;riculture. That is but a truism, but it 
is necessary to stress it now because there is a tendency in certain quarters to 
decry industrial development in our land. Let mo repeat that without further 
industrialisaiion and too to an extent that will make the country use its raw 
materials to at least 75 per cent of its production, the country has uo future 
before it, 
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Economic Planning in Mysoke 

Thifl t'rinps mo to the subject of Economic Planning; that is now in the air 
everywhere. That such a rianr)inf>; is required in the lar/j;er interests of India few 
will jjjainsay. Where India may load to-morrow, Mysore as before should forestall 
to-day. The increased industrialisation that is needed by us cannot be attained 
without a Plan and the time will soon come when wo will have to fit into a 
larger self-governing nation. lie gains who has the foresight to sec. It is pleasing, 
therefore, tc note tliat IManning has been definitely recognised by the Mysore State 
as a necessity, if the future of the country is to be assured fu sound and workman- 
like lines. Sir Mirza M, Ismail, in the course of his Address to the Mysore 
Representative Assembly in June last, observed as follows : — 

“You may ask me what part we in Mysore are going to play in these develop- 
ments. My reply is that we had already gone a long way along the road of economic 
nationalism and economic self-sutliciency. We can generate all the power we nerd 
without going outside the limits of tne State to buy coal and we are rapidly 
arriving at a stage when we shall be able to supply our own transformers and insula- 
tors as our own poles, whether of wood or iron. We can make our pipes and 
other iron materials, our own clothes, whether of cotton, wool or silk. vVe can 
wash ourselves with Mysore Soap, peifumc ourselves with Mysore perfumes and 
ride on Mysore-bred horses. And I sincerely hope that, now that the Government 
of India are prepared to take np capital schemes that will pay them their way, 
there will be no more delay in j)iilling in the missing link from Chamarajnagar to 
Satyainarigalam to which we look for so much development of our markets and 
railway trailie. Hut economic self-sulficieney docs not cover the whole ground. 
Economic planning is a thing that baa to be tackled with one eye on our own 

production and the other on that of the rest of the world The 

first line of research that suggests itself is to examine the import statistics with a 
view to discovering what arc the articles wo buy from abroad which we might, 
with intensive working, produce at home.'’ 

Patriotic sentimeutB these and full of rich potentialitica for the future 
economic well-being of the v^tate, coming as they do from the present head of the 
administration of the State whose zeal, enthusiasm and carnestnesB to develop the 
economic resources of Mysore to their fullest extent are so very well known. We 
arc thus ofUcially assured of a Planned Economy for Mysore. 

The Salter Rerort 

I might perhaps add that those of you who have read Sir Arthur Salter’s 
Report in this conneeliou will realize how closely he has followed the lines of work 
reiulered familiar to us by the My ore Economic Conference. Sir Arthurs scheme 
seeniM in many parts repetition of what we have so long been accustomed to in 
'(■i/ard to co-ordinating the work of all the Economic Department — Agiicnlturc, 

J ii(JuHtri('H and Coinmerce, and Education,- -appointment of Development Olliciuls 
and Spcciahsts, and bringing to bear expert advice on to non-oflieial endeavours. 
The new industrial revival inut is in the air will, let us hope, help towards a 
resUHcitatioii, at least in part, of this old familiar scheme of ours. To begin with, 
let mo express the hope lliat at le.ist the Industries and Oommerec Hoard will bo 
revived, so that trade and commerce and industries ns well may get all the assis- 
tance necessary to diversify the oecupations in the land. 

The Immediate Needs 

in the immediate future, a step forward is needed in the Electrical line ns also 
in connection with the Iron and Steel Seheino recently sanctioned by Government. 
As the supply of elcctrieal energy is available in the State, there is need to manu- 
facture Several of the articles reipiired in connection vvith its cx[)loitation and use. 
Next, as regards the iron industry, it is necessary that wo should endeavour to 
meet a great many of our iron and steel requirements, such as agricultural 
jmplcmcuts, popular domestic articles, pipes, rails, etc. Apart from these newer 
industries, 1 should like to refer to our older and better-established industries. 
As Mysore produces her own cotton, endeavour should be made to produce cloth 
sufficient enough at least to meet consumption within the State. From the climatic 
point of view, Mysore is admirably situated for the production of woollen fabrics. 
The sheep-breeding industry is an ancient industry in the State and it deserves 
to be developed on modern lines, so that a greater yield and finer qualities may bo 
made available for commercializing this industry. Next the Sericullura! industry 
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of Iho State in an important national induHfry of Mysore. Since wo can supply 
nearly GO per cent of the silk requirements of India from our outturn, there is need 
to ^>:ive closer attention to it. There is no reason why Mysore should not make 
India self-suHieient in regard to her silk rcquircmofits. The home market should 
be fully developed. If properly or^jjanized and developed on a national scale, this 
industry is bound to be not only a prosperous one in the State, but also a source 
of profit to our silk-rearers and prove an important factor in the national economy 
of India as a whole. 


The Mysore Sikjar Industry 

I need not enlar^:e on the d<‘vclopment that has occurred in connection with the 
Su^ar Industry of Mysore. The development of the Su^ar Industry at Mandya 
has ^dvrn for the ryots of the Irwin Canal area the welcome chance of culljvatinf; 
in their fields a commercial cron of p^rcat importance. Besides an assured 'market 
in the innnediate neighbourhood, they have the satisfaction that they arc hc'lpiiip; in 
the national endc'avour to make India manufacture her own supjar. Attempts have 
also luH'n made to develop the by-products of the Mandya Factory so that the erst- 
while waste-products may be “profitably utilized. Of course, eari* and caution will 
be neede I in the years to come, if we are to pjtiard ap:ainHt overproduction. The 
(lOvernment have, no doubt, taken steps to provide ap;ainsl this very real eontin- 
p;( 3 ncy. 'I'hc Chamber would respectfully urp;o that local traders and (jommcrcialisis 
should p.i'1 the full bimiTit that increased local production of this mueh-eoveted 
{irticle of food impbes. The closer association of local distributors is a direction 
in wltich action seems called for. 

The Mandya Factory is an object lesson to both the Oovernnumt and the people 
in one important particular. It has shown the way for efleetivc mutual co-operation 
of the two for the economic development of the State. Merc Government enter- 
prise without the active co-operation of those that can contribute their share to- 
wards its successful prosecution is apt to sap private enterprise and make the available 
capital amon^ (he peojilo sterile. On the other hand, mere ])rivate enterprise, with- 
out (State’s active co-operation and help, is not possible in the case of an industry 
like su^ar, at least in the present sta^c of our industrial development. Therefore 
the most effective policy of economic development for the present seems to bo for 
the Government and the people to hand in hand to develop the economic resou- 
rces of the people and of the State— the Gov^'rnment to p;uide and develop on well- 
thought-out lines and to stand as a guarantee for (ho Bueeess of any industrial 
undertaking; and the people to contribute a portion of the fiiiuis thus participatin”; 
in its work and sharing:; in the profits di'rived from it. 'fhal way lies the road fov 
the siiecessfiil progress of the economic development of the (State. Fiom (his point 
of view, the financing of the sugar industry has much to commend it. 

Other Lines of Devet^odmiont 

Then there arc other lines of industrial development in the (State for the future 
which ought to be considered in any Bcherae of Ibanncd Economy. Fur instance, a 
successful Bhadravati, combined with electrical energy development at the Gersoppa 
Falls, would provide for a number of successful subsidiary industries. The Forests 
of Malnad are capable of yielding rich raw materials for such industries like the 
manufacture of matches on a wider scale, paper-making, pencil-making and the 
like. I also anticipate that eventual!} we can even secure from the Malnad forests 
the raw materials from which Artificial Silk is produced, thus providing the nu- 
cleus for a prosperous Mysore Rnyoii industry in our midst. 

J do not think that I need say more under this head. I would only stress the 
fact that there is to-day and for a long time yet to come ample work for a revived 
Board of Industries, with the active aid of a rc-organizcd Industries and Commerce 
Department in the btate. 

Need for Telephone Expansion 

I would lake this opportunity to urge once again the great need there is to 
meet the requirements of the trade of the City in the matter of the reduction of 
Telephone charges, with a view to making its use more extended than now. The 
question is an old one and we know how anxious Government are in this connec- 
tion to meet the wishes of the trade. Perhaps a remedy would be easily found if 
Government viewed with favour the old suggestion of making the Telephone over 
to a private company which can put more money into it and, subject to certain 
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mutually atJva^la^ 2 :eous and nocossary condilions, work it on the baRis of a public 
company on the limited liability basis. I fancy (hat a ^reat many of the com- 
plaints now nr^cd would dtsa})pear if such a Hystem of management came into 
existence. 

Tjii: C. a M. Station Rictuoi ness ion 

There is one rnatlcr to whudi ihi* Clhamh' r should, as a Commercial body, refer 
on an occasion like this It is the sn;eg'‘^(ion that has been put forward in 
connechon willi tlic Reirocession of the C. and ]\I. Station area. 1 have no di'sire 
to ('liter into the political aspects of this siil,j'('t. 1 only Wish to ]ioint out to our 
brethren in tiu' Siation art'a th »t lb i roecs-^ion, instead of hindering trade and 
prt'venting the devi'lopment of iJangalore, is bound to increase the amenities 
necessary for a turlher big step iorward in the expansion of its trade. May I 
assure tiieni that R ■! loeessioa will opiMi ih-w (lelds to tradf'rs who iiave tlieir 
business olliet'S just Ij-'Voiid Ihr Majesty ( ^in'en-Empress Vicloria'^s Statue ? Wo 
have lived and w’orkt d and tnubd as ne gnb.nirs. Why not w (‘ work furtlu'r under 
a unitieel adinini'-tration. \\h\cii must mean gieatcr strength and greater ])rolit all 
round 1 4 radi' and im])"dimeiils g,) ill log( l.her. I'miy is strength, as between 
those wdio eombine or wisli to w'ftk together aeainHi the disabilities tlu'y may iioth 
he lalioiiring tin ier. Oui suggestion to our friends across the border is : ‘AJome 
and jirospcr, for piospenty awaits you in abundance. Trust not pessimists, who 
mean no good." 

'i'liE Reserve Rank Scheme 

There is one lo])ic, Centbmen, that 1 needs mu^t rebr to before concluding my 
remarks. Tins is a large subject, aibcling the inieic'-ts not only cd Mysore as an 
Indian Stale but of all Indian Siatt's, laige and small. 'J he newly enacted Jtesi'rve 
Hank .A(‘t lias dealt railu'r nnkindly with Indian Slates as a class. J’hough subji'cts 
of Indian Siat'S and individnal bmks in Imliaii .'~^.alcs come under the Scheme as 
contenij’ilftt cd in il, it has praciicaliy I-di. tin* Indian States to themselves. If 
Indian Jndii is icijinred tor a Ro'iiieal Fedcrat, on, is p out ot jvlaec in a Ranking 
Federation ? Ttu' matter is one re<piiring the closest attention at the hands of 
Statesmen bcloiigong to [n 'laii St.iH's, l\>oj)le in the Stales should help their 
(luvernmeni-s in pushing forward this imixirtaiit matter. 

The Cha^irerV Work 

The tdiamlier has been in (xistema' for years now and it has done its little 
to help, trade and eommerce in the Stale. If it has not done anything, at least it 
can ela ni it has been \igilanl. lOleriial vigilamn* is the pij 'e w’(‘ hava* to pay for 
political and commeieial iirogres . That vigd inee jiays can be easily sia n from 
line year’s It ]- irt. AVe have had llu' moral snpjiorr ot (lovern rm iit so far ; and 
t(' day we have actual evidence ol .soaicihiog more ihan mire vcrh.d sympathy. Wo 
have amidst ns ( i tvern imnit itself — in its eorpore.il eiiaraeier. This makes (o-day a 
I’ed-ii'iter day in the annals of our annual gathering'^. 

(lenllemen, I liave done. It n'lmuns only to thank ilu' jiast year’s Committee 
for I lie work it has achieved, dcsjnte many dillieiilt n s, 1 hofie to si'e a grc'at many 
of those eompismg it to come into the new one eleeted to-day, so that the steady 
work of (h(! Chamber may be assured. Still wi' want ni'w members and 1 hope 
there will be a good bb’nd of tiie (dd and new wines. J mimt not omit to mention 
publicly and acknowledge eipially publicly my pmsonal indebtedness and that of 
th(' Flommittee for the hard work put in by onr energelie and active Secretary 
Mr. I\, Shama Iyer. Ry his assidnily, apfilieatiun and appropriate suggestion, he 
has made himself ever useful to the Committ(*e. 

Before conelnding. it is my duty to convey the heart-felt thankfulness of the 
Chamber for your finding time to accept onr invitation. Sir, in the midst of 
your multifarious and pressing public duties. That yon should have done so is an 
additional proof of your deep and abiding personal interest in everything 
conducive to the trade, commerce and industries of the State. On behalf of the 
Chamber and on my own behalf, I thank you, Sir, and the members of the 
Council very warmly for the honour done us and through us the commercial and 
industrial community of the State to-day Let mo express the added hope that 
this will help to open a new era in the annals of this Chamber, (icntlemcn, 1 
may, with your permission, state that wo have got six Mercaniilo Bodies affiliated 
from all parts of the State. We feel we can legitimately claim a representative 
58 
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characier for the ChambiT, ro far as Ihe intt'rosts of trade, commerce and 
industrioH are concerned in th(‘ Stale. If. is c tirely ^ralifyinj: to us that our 
inifiortance has been recop;niz('d by you. Sir, and you hav(' been ))leascd (o honour 
our Annual (iath('nn^>; to-day. W(' would fain utter the hope that this further 
expression of sympathy with and eo-oia-ralion in the work of the Chamber will 
become a regular feature of our Annual Ceneral Meetings. 


The Indian Chambers of Commerce Federation ' 

Chambers Verdict on J. P - C. Report 

The (’ornmittee of the F<‘tleralion of Indian Chanibrrs of (knuruerei' and Industry 
hi'ld a proliiiigcd sitting at. New Delhi on t he 20th. December 1934 and (‘oiieluded the 
eohsideratu'.n ol their agenda after ten houi\ siiiin<j. A creal. deal of their tilin' was 
spent in dis' nosing their \iews on tin' ,1. i’. C. Ib'poit ami uliinnilely l,lu' following 
statement on ihe eouslilutioiial seliemo was adopted by the eoinmiMee and issued to 
the I'ress; — 

The ( iimitti'e of (he Fedi'ralioii. after giring (he most serious eonsidi'ration to 
the J J*. 0. report, have come to the deliniie eonelnsioii that the in'eouimendations 

fall tar short of the (h'ruand of all ('lasses of poiitieal opinion in the country mild 
tliat they are even more reactionary than the proposals eontaiind in tlie White 
Riiper. The speeial ('tlort mad*' by tin* .1. B. (\ in adding to tin' list of safeguards 

and spi'eial responsibilities, whu'li bri'uthi' a eomplete liislrnst of Indians in the 

managc'meiit of their own allairs and their deeisive it fnsal to aeee])! even the niodi- 
tii^at.iOris siiggeStt'd by tiumlomt Memorainliim of the llntisli Indian Di'h'gation, 
ha'/e resulted in making tbt'ir ri'i'tonini'mlations entirely unaee..|)i,jp)l(> to the Indian 
meieiiiit il*' community as a satisfaetoiy tiasis lor this ctiuntry's march towards the 
goal ot ('omj)el(' jiolitieal n'spoiisibiliiy. 

Till' romhiilt('(' art' not snipnsetl :u the univi'rsal comb mnalion of thi' report 
from' every eonit'r ot lfi(‘ country ami, tliongli fully aliv*' ( i thi' mirm'rons delieien- 
eies'in the various rsieomnieiVdations of th(' .1. J*. C. rt port nhieli i ll'-i I > vtly efii'ek- 

mate t.he altaimnenl by the eoiiniry of fi'al polilit-ai power, the ( toiniijitt. r would 

eoiiliiie their attention to only that st'eiion of ihi' report whkh diiaally allecls the 
(onditioiiH beaiiiig ujion the eeononiic ujilift ol (his couiitry, 

SAFE(;rAitits 

(0 The safi'gaard.s are unduly ligid, and in the sphere of speeial responsibility, 
very wide powers are eoiiferrt'd on the ( i(»\('riiors and the t )overnor-( lencral. In's- 
trnnu'iits of Instnu'lion and povvt'i’s granted at discretion are likely to bring 
JMiUisters into elasli wiih (rovernors and the ( J ivernor-deneral in their' day-to-day 
admimsf-ratioii, thus making harmomoiis rclatioiiH between Government and tho 
legislature impossible. 

' Mock Ejnanciak Autonomy 

(2) d’hough there is no ostcns.blc grant of irresponsibility in regard to financo 
both in the coutre as yvell as in the, provinces, in actual pragtiec the ])owcr .trans- 
ferred becomi'S illusory in. view ot the unduly large, proportion 'of exjicnditurQ 

being made non-YOtjible and in view of the powers of cerulieation and a.pproprig- 

tioti vested in Governors and the (.rOvernor-(h:ncral. It. is paitienlaily tsiguilioant 
Uiat even, on the data adnptted liy the J. P. 0. as .much as S.o per cent of, tho 

total expciidittirc out ,ol the taxable revcuue at the centre would be nop-votable. 

Tims iinaneial responsibility, transferred at the centre, in actual working will 
amount ,(o less that one-sixth of the revenues collected by the Central Government. 

I'he shadowy nature of the financial power that is supposed to be transferred is 
further exposed by the restrictions in regard to the inability of the Central Legis- 
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lature to amend any peetion of the Reserved Bank Art or. amend any law pertain- 
irip; to ciirr 'icy and coinage without ihe previous consent of the Government. 

Economic IIelolkssncss 

(3) Finance Minislors will find themselves htlpless to carry out any possible 
retrenchment in vk w of Ihe eomparalively narrow field of exiieiulitine entrU'^ted to 
them, and alsu hi cause of the siieeial powers vested in Governors and tin' (Tover- 
nor-Geaicnil, to icka^e momy for tht purpose iinj)r()ving the, ('coiiornic etnditions 
of tin* j^eojile. Tliat it will not he possible for (hern to strent’ hen their resources 
by the imposition of mercased and fresh taxation is self-evident in the face of the 
distressing jrovrrt}’ (4 the jieople. 

, (I) The development of Iiulu'-tries may lie greatly retarded by laying dnwm as 
Ihe spr'cial n spoii-iliility of the t Jovernor-Gemmal “the prevention of measnres, 
legislative or iHlminislr.iiive, wlveh would sultjeet British goods imported into 
Jndia from the llniteil Knmdom to eliseriinmat' my or fuaial treatment.” (kivered hy 
tins, till! spr'cial K'sjxm'-dniii y iiodiuh's both direet, disenm iriai ion (whether hy 
means of dilhrcn tial laiil!' rales or hy means of ddfcrenl ial rest rietioii on imports) 
and indireet dis( nniinatioii hy nn ans c»f dillermit lal treatment of various tyjies of 
products. 4'he ]\Iinister may thus he constantly interfered with in his taritl policy 
or in the prejnir.itioii of sjieeifications. 

Rimj: or Dunisii iNTr.KEST.s 

(5) While the Coniiniltor' are not against an eflieiciit and pirong rxeentivo in 
principle, in tin- picKMil coiiditioii of India with resirvation of J)i'fen(*e and special 
jioweis in tin- liamls (d llu> ( iov eriior-( o iu'ral, a strong execut ive can only mean 
powerful doiniiiatam liy Biitish interests. Tliis [xisition can only he eorieeted by a 
Huhstaniial 1 iidiaiii^ai ion ol tho Servici's, Civil and military, vvherefor no adequate 
or efii'ctive piovisioi) Mp]*ears to lx* made. 

In this eonioiiMii the (*oinioii.ee mu-t piotest em)>hal ically against the eon- 
tinned rectuitiueui to th'' All- India S'-rvu-i's l)y the S^aretary of State, aa they 
hehovi' that tiaiob'i' ol i e-jioi.sihihi y to I\I iiiisums is entirely incompatible with a 
denial to the iMini^ters cd jiowe’s to appoint liiuir own servants. 

((>) It is teuud that I\liin .tors will lie sipieczi'd hetwi’cn the Governor-Gcueral 
and Gov('Mioi s eounsi lloi s on llu' oik' hand and the All-liidia Services on the 
other and will be li. indie, ipjaal lu framing or carrjing out any bold polii’y for the 
eeoiioniie U[)hri of the jieojde. 

Anrsi: or Poavkji 

,(7) AVlide the Indian meieanlile eommnnity is difinitely eommitlcd against 
discrimination on ]mr(!y racial grounds, ihi' recommendations in the .1. P. report 
are cd such a I'ompi t In iisiv e and sweeping eliaiacter us are likely to cause almse of 
])ower to the serious ditruuenl of tins eoniitrCs industrial and eomnu'reial develop- 
luen*. The acet jdanee ul llie i eeomnieiidalions of the JCvlernal Capital Committee 
IS lialf hearti d and its polenlial henetil bins been negatived in ailvanee l»y (he 
recommendation that all eomiianies ineiuporated in the Uniti'd Kingdom and 
operating in India befori' the new eoiistiiudonal proposals eume into existimee will 
be eligible for lioiinties or Biili.sidie.s that may be granted by the future (toveriimenfc 
in Hn])pori of Indian industries. 

Bar To Sittppixo 

(8) The recommendations regarding shipping are in the opinion of the Com- 
mittee particularly retrograde and are a calculated bar for ever to the development 
of the Jndiaii Mrreantile Maiiiic. The (^imniiiteo trust that with protestations 
frequently made by the Government of India to lend all their weight and intluence 
to the development of tlie Indian MereantiK* Marine, the Government will see that 
these rceonunendations are not accepted by his Majesty’s CfoverUmcnt. 

(9) The J. P. C. claim in support of their recommendations that they contain 
Bceds of growuh. Tlic Committee have searched in vain to find any provision 
which would ensure automatic evolution. In this connection the Committee would 
particularly point out the omission of a definition of the political objective of this 
country which, though oflieially it was hitherto declared to be Domir'on ^tatus^ 
appears now to be deliberately gloated over by the J. P* C* 
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(10) While BO much cmphasiB in leicl on the provision of Bafe-fi;uard8 not a 
ein^k' Bufe-^uard ia provided a^piinfit the abuse of the so-called safe-guards 
them selves. 

Position of Burma 

(11) The CommiHee arc gravely piTliiihed by the recommendations of the .L P, 
C. in regard to the futuri' jKi-'i'ion of Burma when it is He[)aralecl from India, 
ddie ('(/mmittei' cannot lulj) fe ling that the spirit in whieh thise proposals have 
been conceived bet rajs an iitU'r lack of impailiality on the iiart of the J. P. C. 
in actine: as the aibiler of the anjiposi'd eontlieting intiTisIs of Burma and India. 
The ])iinct ilious ear(' and faiililnl dc'.otion Milh \^hich the J. P. C. have sought to 
safe-guaid the inlerisl of ihe Bnitid Kingdom in Burma find a tragic contrast in 
the levity and liglit-hearledness amIIi \^llieh the interests of India are sought to be 
sacnticed in their anxidy to ])iote(‘t and promote the interests of (treat Britain in 
Burma. 

Ban on Indians 

The denial of unrestricted right of entry into Burma to Indians on the indefen- 
sible Bcojie of })ro:ecting Burman labour against cheap Indian labour is an 
ilbcnncei\'ed lO tempt to make Burma a clo'-e preserve for the Butishers to the 
exclusion of Indians. 'The (tommillee al.^o taki' strong exu’eption to the entirely 
un iti'O .lied aspersi iUs cast on Indian t’lictliars who ha\e ahva\s had a large stake 
bi Be d< ve'i'innent (d Burrnans’ pn si'nt economic posilion and would have exp'aded 
th'^ .1- (\ to jiroteel tlnir intinst iu iutuie rathei than make tlnun and their 

inaltirs of business an (X'Uise for goieiiig lesi i let ions on the iiLdii ot Indians to 
resldi ;ind »radi' friely m Bnima. 'The (dominitiee take ( f the Miugestion of the 
.1. P. C. that tin' oj'erahon of safeguards regarding comm< reial disei iminalion. 
whieh an pioposed to bi' embodied m the Indian (.’ouslitulion Aet, wili cease to 
have ell‘. (‘t, as an and when a trade con vent ion has been reached between India 
and (ireat Britain to the same efieet. 

d. P. C'.s Crude Way 

The Committee are surprised that the J. J\ (h have failed to appreciate ilH 
ciitin' loss of grace in reaching an aniicabb' arrangement between the two countries 
which is so eminently desirable when thai eonvenlioii had definitely to he at the 
dictations of Brili^heis with th(‘ only allernatae left to tliis eoiintiy in (he absence 
of such a coinention of {-talutiuy ]u-o\ imoiis rceommeiKbd b;, the J. (h The 
Conimillee ])ieler not to mnk(‘ any alteinali\e siiggesiion to ihe reeomim ndation 
made by llie d. J\ (k, as lhe\ are not oblivions of lljc impervious l(■n(len;‘y of the 
present (loveinmeiit and Parliament, whieh appear to l)i dei'iiiiined to irnposi*, on 
this eountr} a eonstiintion basid on Ihe recornmendalions by the d. P. (h, although 
5it has been deiioninad as ni.ae -j'lib!;' 1} every seelioii ol political opinion in 
hiL eonntry. 

Ful I, Ol’ Distrust 

The Committee, however, cannot In ip j'oinling out that the commercial commu- 
nity altacii moi'i’ imjau tance (o lie mcii (td of reform and the alrnosjiherc necessary 
for success iJian to anv nna.'^uie ol .'idvaricc. 'I’iie ( ’oniniittcc agree with the 
authors of Ihe repoit wliiii lln\ say in Para that ^‘(lie siiecess of a constitu- 
tion depends far nioie upon \Uc maiinu aid spirit of itB woik than upon its formal 
provisions. The (tommutec rigid, Inwivti, to have to Bay that they do not hnd 
in the manner or sp rit ot iln r cc( rnn i hOm ioiib anything condnovc to the estab- 
lishment of jaacc and fr iendliness bilwfdi the two conutnes which for the sake 
of the sulidaiity of the Eri'pire, is so tsscntial. The assmn{)tion of the White 
Paper and of the authors of ilu' kjkoIs made in jiara S8 that "every endeavour 
will be made by those responsible for v^Olknlg the eonstiintion to apirroach the 
administrative problems which will present ihcmsclvcH in the spirit of partners in 
a common enterprise ’ bouikIh like* a hollow platitude in (he present atmoephere. 
The commercial community in tluir experience have never know’n of a partner 
looking upon a brother jiartncr with a spiiit of distrust amounting to the hostility 
displayed in exery section of the report. The way of distrust cannot be the way 
of partnership or of peace. 
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The Federation Condemned Ottawa Trade Agreement 

The CouiiiutUM', of the J'Vderation of Indian ( hambers of Commerce and Indufltricfl 
iHHued the foiluwin^^ Htatemenf in eonncctum \Aiili the Indo-Ihilinli Trade Ne^otiationn 
from New Delhi daled the 21st. December 1934: — 

^^The Committee of the h'ederation for sometime past lias been reading with 
increaKiDjj; mop,ivii)^^s m w"]>aper reports of a trade treaty hein*:; ne^oli.ited between 
the CouninuMit of India ami the Cinhd ICu^nlom. 'ilny are alarm 'd by the 
latest r( port that an a;:reuni iil has now Irer ii coiicbisively reaeln d and may be 
otiieially aniumnced any day. The (Jovenimeiif (d India have, itispili’ of repeated 
reijiiests ol the Commiitee, ignored lluir he^ilimate demand foi lakine; the Indian 
eornmeieial eommnnily into eon^nl ainm in the process of ineetiatme such an 
a|;ieement ami tlu'V have no InsOation in (hehitine any art aiieement reached 
bi'Ineen the ( lover nnient of India and the UiiiU'd Kiiit-'<lom, seeking to r( c;nlate 
tl'adiiic eomlitions l)et^^ee^ Ihi' l\^o eonn!ii(K and rear hid lx hind llie baek ('f the 
eomrmreial eommniiiiy rif India cannot but be dominated .by po\U'iful Jliitibh 
interests to the pnjiuiiee of this eounliy. 

l.ANCAsiiitri: T)f:mam)S 

'Whilst the Committee ha\(‘ no defimie know Iedt,>;-‘ of th(‘ basis on wh'eli sneb an 
a;;re('im nt is refmried to Itave bia n leaidn'd, (bi'V have bixm ver y j^ravely ]X‘rtnrt)ed 
by llie demands inelud'd in the iep,vsenla;ion sutimiiUal by tba Laneashire 
(lepnlatioii ihat v\ailed on the Jh’esidenI of tin* Iniard ol 'hrade in En^daiid on 
Novi niber 11) 1 1. 

'I’lieiv demands are— (a) that ther<> fthonld he a provision to the efleet that import 
clnties on I’liiied Kingdom eotloii and nrlde-.al silk goods sliall Ix' lower than 
thos(‘ M])pli(‘a!)le to the same goials from fmeieii eonnlrics and lliat the Ciiited 
Kingdom (loverninent ear' arise \\i(h the < lover nment ()f India the ipieslion of 
ri'-exaniiiiiiie | h(‘ leva Is of duly wlnmever they are able to show that thesi' levels 
aie unduly ]ii;jh ; (O that llu'i' should he a pieeise (..pression ol these prineiples 
in tire form ot a dCinite stipulation (f maximum rates of duty and minimum 

Im'IAN iNj'rsTitY St n.ircTri) 

Thf'S(' (lemanris, if ecrneialed, can have the only (dTeef of the indnsirial and 
eotiiMU'ieral policy oi this eoiiiilry being nnuh' snbj''et at all tiiius (o till' veto of 
the li. K. Ill so f.ii as the development of any indigenous industry has. in the 0})i- 
nion of the U. K. Govi'i nment, a prejiidn ia! ifbel on Ilritish trade or imhisliy. The 
aeceplaiiee of sm h demands, tlie Committee neid hardly point out, is entirely irieorn- 
pa.ihii' \Mih the sn]>i)osed tumsft'i* of rcspouMbilily foi leirnialing the future of the 
efimmereial and iiidustiial policv of the ecmntry whieh is recommended by 
the .!. Ik C. 


EJ'FJ'CT of TflF i\(;i:FFArFM' 

The conclusion of Ibis agreemeuf, in shorf, should amount lo taking away in 
advance, (hat measure of fiscal auliuiorny nhieh rs claimi'd by the authors of the 
,f. Ik Ck to follow from their i('<H)mrnciidatious. The CommilLce have eonsisi I'li t ly 
been opposed to the piineijrle of Mody-Jjcss Tact and they are aware of the (lov- 
enimenls jiromise to Lancashire to implement this agreement at, a later date. 
Assutning for the sake id' argument that the Mody-L-ss Ikict did not prejudicially 
affect the economic interest of this country, an agreement based orr the above 
demands eauriot by any slieteh of the im;iLdnalion be eonsidcreJ to follow from the 
terms of the Mody-Lcss Pact. The Mody-Lcss I’aet, however, has proved to the 
painful cxfierieuce of this country to he the tliin end of the wedge in that it has 
enabled Laneashire to push further its uneonscionablo demands for its own 
selfish ends. 

Indian Commerce Tiinoeed 

The Committee arc not unaware of the claim usually advanced by the Govern- 
ment of India (hat arnuigementH of this character can only be reached between two 
(ioveruments, but they must point out that it is nevertheless a practice for Govern- 
ments to take into confidence the representatives of their commercial community 
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and to be f:;uided by their advice. The Hon’tilc Mr. R,unciman, President, Board of 
Trade, has been r(;port(‘d thl’i)ii}:;honl the jirocess of these nejt^oiiat-ions to have been 
in eulibUllalion with the eoinnieieial inlerehts alleeted in (he U. K. 

Meaning oi JJi'sh-Hesii Poek y 

The fact of the OoviTiimiMit of India entirely i^norin^ (he Indian Commercial 
coimnunily and of iJieir entering- into an aETei inent \\ilh the LJ. J\, in such a 
nianntn' at once demoristratrs (he I'lesiait pohtieal hel jilessiiess of India and the 
ch tei niinal ion of Jlniisii Pariiamenl to see that the eeononne interests of India arc 
pel inaijcnily snlnn dinaied to ihu-e ol the Ih K. ddie (-(mimillec al.^o feel very 
siron^^ly that on (lie e\e of th(‘ in:iii;jura(ion of the lu w constitution, Alien every 
endeavoui should hive been iiiadi' bi>ih l)y British Ihiilianieet. and the (ioverniueiit 
of India to coi vinci' his eoniitiy oi the bonatides of British inlnitinns to irllrel a 
real traiofi r ul juiwt i Yliiih may be ntili'-ed for the eeonomic aim liorat ion oi the 
Br)\ erly-ht iiclvcn iiiasMS id this coiinliy, the imposiiion of an entiiely indi fensible 
trad(' aL’iienuiil, vjially jtopaidisinti; tlie Ix'st economic nilmosts ol this eonnlry, 
Yill oiil;y ac eeiitiiate the iiohiieal dmsatistaetion so tidily iirevahni in this 
eonnlry. 


The Federation on Indo-Burma Trade Agreement 

'ID' following' resolution was passi'd liy tho (lommitlee of the I‘\'deratain of Indian 
(hnondeiH lium New Drihi on th(> 20lh. December 1934;— 

! he ('ommittce ol the lu-deration have lieaid with mis^dvinos the rejatrlR that, 
a liiide t'onveiition on eeitain ju ineijih's with rcL’aid to Iradi' a^n'i'ment is l)e'n;_': 
naudied hetwi'en Jiidia and Buima to ie|:u!ate iiudm^^ eonneeiion between the (wo 
eouliiius in lutUH' when Buima is sejaiiaU'd. 

‘The (\immiUee aie coinineed that a sati''fa<‘t<i?y n^iulalion of trade eouiu'ction 
lulwieii the two eouiitiies invoUch m,iltir>> (d vital iniuests to tile eommnniiy of 
India and aie theietoie of opinion that ( iovernmenl should foithwith take into 
consul!, 0 ion i epi cm nlat es oi Indian Irada and (•(Unimiee in ]ii'eparal ion of the 
C(>n\ ( nticm or A;jU'<ment, and that any (tonviition or AeK^ incui reached should 
lie made subieet to Hit dicat lon the Indian JjepislalU'e. 

‘■Jfie C'omnoi li’c apjuo\ed (it tlu' lim' of memoraiidn in to Ik' snbmitlid to the 
Ctovei nliu'lit ul India ltlalij)>4 to the ie\'iS!on oi the Indian ('omiianiefi Act ’. 
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EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS |N INDIA 

The Bombay Muslim Educaiional Conference 

The 17ih ficsHion of the ljoml)ay Muslim IvliieaLional Conforenee opened at 
the Farooii Ifallj Foona on the 7lh. September 1934 wi>h Sir Akbar Ilydari presid- 
ing. The following are exlr.iets from the Tresidential Address : — 

J he choice of r()oiia as th<' seat of this Conference is parlicularly happy ; for 
Ihis historic Htrnn|j;hold of the Mara! has is full of mernorii'S not oiily of their 
political jjower liut also of thrir social and cultural intercourse with Muslims. 
Poona is now a {!;reat ('ducat onal (‘cntre, and it is alto;;cth('r appropriate that the 
Muslims of this part of India should assemhh' here to deliberate over their educa- 
tional and social problems and attempt to solve' them. 

We must not h't the strile' of the i\Iarathas wiih the Mnt^duils in th(' North blind 
us to tfie fa('t that, for eenturi's, tlu' Marat has had Itoth dost' a ml cordial relations 
with the IMuslirns in tlu' Dcci'an, and were indi'cd to the IMnslim llulers of the 
J)cc('un much what, llie llijputs weie to tiie Muslim Uuh'rs of irindiistan Under 
the llahmaiii Sultans and, when their realm hreike uji, unde'r thi' Sulians of Ilijapiir 
ntid IJidar, Ahmadnaear, (bdeonda. and P>erar, Maratlias were the mainstay of the 
Civil (iii'veoue) and Military services. Jjater, ihi' inllrn'iiee of Muslim ideals and 
institutKins is (‘leaily seen in the Maialha policy and system of administration as 
exemplified umh'r the Pi'shwas, the eia'at Maralha C’hieftains and their modern 
Hurvivals. It is not wiihout sie mficaiice that IN'shwa is a Persian word. 

Jt is a fact worth tnci tionine — and I c.all your llioiiLdiltil attention to it very earncRily 
— that “lelieious” ri(/tH (noilitne; could b(‘ less la'IicK^us I) of tlu' kind that occurred 
recfhitly in IJoinbay never t( ok ])lacc in tin' clays of the Muslim kinc;s or under (he 
Hindu kines or the Prahmin Pcslnvou.. IndetHl, theia' was no occasion for such riots. 
Mosfpies uero rt'sjK'cted under IIh' rule of tiu' P.shwas thomsi Ives. No music was 
play(^d before mo-ajucs, and no kind (d disrespect was ever sliowui to Muslim sacred 
jilaees. f may mention also llie response which the Muslim h^rnjieror mach^ to thii 
re'Uiiiotis feelings of Hindus in the Peshwas. At the request of IMadhoji Siridhia 
die Mueh; 4 l Hm]ieidr issued a Firman proliilnl in<; cow-killmf;. Here I may refer 
iiiculenfally also to Ills Idxalted 1 1 i}.;,1iih’'S-.’ J'^irman »e;;iinst, eow’-kil'lin^; in Bakri Id. 

Mutual i<.oioranct' as to eaeli others history, liter.itnre and culliire — and 1 may 
tuld i^oioraiiee n each i)ariy of us of the truth ol our own history — is very lareery 
‘esponsibh' for die recent evil erowth of Ti'linj^s of <'stranjj:enH'nt and antipathy' A 
Ihoroiii^hly impartial and seientilic study of the history of India has yet to be 
mtide. ■ I need not apologise to you for dwelling at such length upon these facts coh- 
'•niine: communal relations in the ))ast. I have done so partly because we are in 
Poona arid such me'm oiies na'utally arise lure, but chielly iiecaiise the (pU'stiou 
how to presi-rve and foster Ilmdii-iMuslim amity is the fiist and i^realcst, of the 
pr()l)Iems wdiich confront us heri' to-day. Until that problem has been solved satis- 
factorily there can b(! no security for our eduealional and socitd proe;ress for we 
shall always be llircatencJ wotli a relapse into harhaiism, and there c!\n ht; no real 
assurance of peaceful i)roe:r('ss for us or for India. Uveti from' the purely educatio-nal 
standl>oint, the harm done by a bitterly comnuinal joutlook is so i;rcat' as to 
poisoh the whole life of a community and prevent a proper scheme of .education 
ever being framed. i 

It is imperative that the Muslims of this Pia'sidcney— not to speak of the rest of 
India — should view thyir speejal problems iu tbis ])erspective and no^ order. A nar- 
row^ catnrnni)aiism is unhealthy— nay . it is snieid;d m the long run for it is sure.evep- 
tually to ruin the very community, which sec'ks to strengthen itself at the expense 
of. other commun.ites whose .economic, . polii i(!al and, social existence is inextricably 
Ix^upci up with , its Own. The part cannot with impuujty make war upon the whole, 
On the Qther hand, yve must seek to strengthen and fortify the parkin the int-efcjpt 
of th(5 whole. W(*mpst d(? our best to heal the wounded limb. In order to, rise to 
a position from which we can efl'cetually btdp Others, we must help ourselves, Self- 
help must be ouf motto for the present. ' , ^ 
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Now whal are the special needs and problems of (he Muslim community ? I can 
dwell only on but a very few. 

Eormation (‘F Character 

One of ihe basic aims of ediir>.'i! ion is (he formation of sound character. Every 
race and community has its own notions as to the exact kmd of character 
which it is desirable for it to loster. To us Muslims, whose religion is all ethics, 
relitj;ious ins! ruction afipcars a sif/r qud non of education fiaim ihi; jioint ol view of 
chaiactiw-buildine:- <bir ideal to torm line iMnsiim elinractcr, remember 1 

use Muslim here as t hroui;ti )iit this Addiess in ns true and real meaning" of Ood’s 
Bi'rvant, W(' cannot conceive of such charaet.-r without the inspiration, the support, 
and baek^oounti of true ami real Islam. Put how are we to provide the requisite 
Islamie teaehinjj: ? 

The eiealum of se^oa'irale and special sidiools and coUe^a’S for Riving Islamic 
tone and at moN})}i' rt' lo education may be doirabh' in many cases and in ta'rijiin 
cireiimstanees and times but is iiliiniati'ly deiiiuK'iital to in tm’-eomrniinal harmony 
and national ^/oalh, nor tan it owrcoim' the ditlieuliies with rc^nrd to Muslims 
who reside in rural areas. Th(' real holution, it seems to me, is for reli^^ioiis edu- 
cation to b'' pi'oMded ior by jinvaie individualB and assoeiatums in institutions 
ro’umon to all. ddiere is need td an (mliejiteiu'd a/j;fney for this work, fiossessi 111 : 1 : a 
thoion;j:}i know I-'diri' of modi-tn senmtdie thought and of comparative religion. Hut 
iiiei'c ir.i'olopy W’llhont inhame sjniiinal feeling; and expeinmee is only a liry husk, 

,1 lifekss thiiTP an encumbraneia II is only wheie line s])ird iiality is found that 
rebi’ions lolmaiiee eaii really exist. Tiie saints ot ail religions are at one. It is 
only the Slum IS who would likt' to tear each other’s eyes out. Tiii're is need for a 
Hchofd of modern and libeial llnsdo^'y in JsJam. In a word, there is iiecc* of a 
rel'p''<^’*'^ revival. We must think of the present and tlie future, not merely brood 
over tlu' pasl. 

And, to secure ^^reater solidarily, elosir inlereoiirse and belter knowledge of our 
common hi'nlipim, our catholic ciiliurc. ^ our true history and our hi, eh tnidilions, 
there is need ot a common lane;n!i,ee. There, is no doubt in my mind as to wdiat 
that, common lanj^iiace ourLiI to be and will Ix'. Urdu is already |)o])ular among 
oonTirdu speaking Muslims, and its popuiaiity is growing rapidly. The growth 
of Urdu )u the last Iw’o tb'eade.s js plieiiomenal both in the spreading of the lan- 
gnage and its literature. Urdu has three gioxat virtues— brevity, catholicity and 
elaslieiiy — and it is admirably ii'.Led lo become the vehicle of modern se.nmiitic 
lb ought. 

There is need lor a much greater advaiico in education. Indian Muslims, as a 
whole, are bm'kvvaid educationally. Thiu’i^ is enurmom wantage in the ju’imary stage 
in Hinte of tlieie hi mg a higliei percentage of pupils than in ihe ea^'‘ ol 0 Ikt 
commuinties in dial stag'’. 1 am hlroiigty of opinion that we should bi'gm lo 
cliseontagi'. and must eveniually make u\) our minds eithir '0 abolish or comjiletely 
modernise, our speeial school . our makiabs and madrasahs winch tend lo fall below 
the modi TM standard of elleetive mental Mainiiig. 

The relatively low percentages ol Mu'^hms in the secondary and higher stages 
of education are mainly due lo poverty and the lack of just appreciation of the 
valni' and im))ortanee of iiigher education in the eiremnslanecs of the time. In 
order to remove this suieuial apathy, we must educate public opinion on this vital 
]ioiut. As means to that end may lie suggested ; (1) a liberal inereaso of schobir- 

ships, (2) a large em\)loymemt of Muslim teachers, (3) the \W()Visu)n of seals fou 
Muslim students in ])rofessional and technical colleges, and (4) an appeal to Mus- 
lim merchant communities, esjiecially m Poinbay, to regaid education as having a 
cultural and not merely a ulilitaiiau valiii-. 

In December iDTp whim I had Ihe privilege of delivering the Convocation 
Address before the Ihinjab University. J set forth m some detail my ideas as to the 
lines which our new system of edueatioii must follow, if it is to meet the require- 
ments of the country and of the times cllectively. I will not trouble you with all 
the details of the scheme which I then outlined nor with all the arguments which 
1 adduced in suiiport of it. I will only explain that, instead of the present three 
stages— Primary, {Secondary (which iiicliides the Middle {School), and University, 
each of which is designed only as a preparation for the next, I said that there 
ought to be three distinct categories of education, each self-contained, each having 
a wpll-dcfmed goal and especially adopted to the attainment of that goal, each an 
end in itself. 
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Essential Education 

Inafead of ihc present fio-oallud Primary coiirfle, which has no f^oal whatever 
except to rphilify wmall childri'n for admission to the Middle School, we shouiu 
have a course of Essential Education which should include all subjects of primary 
importaiHie, suhjeetb some knowlcu^o of which is useful to every citizen of the 
State, what(3ver trade, calling or profession he may chose afterwards to follow, as 
tending: to increased efficiency or h-iter e.it iZ'-nsluf). In the sta^^c the medium of 
instruetijii should be the siudimt’s niother-toni^ue. The E^ eiitial eourse wonld 
include most, ot the, ])rosent Middle School course and a e^ooU deal of the present 
Hi^^h School cours(3. Any one who had conio'cted that lujurse would be an edu- 
cated mail or woman. These Esseni ial or E al i’rimary schools should not be merely 
texthook-readiu^" iiist itu'.ions. Tiiey should have also their practical side, teaching 
agriculture, gardening and uotlage indnslnes in (he distriets, arts and crafts in the 
city. The sfiidciit who had completed the E''S<-nlial course (which if well-planned, 
should not he of longer duration than live years) would either leave school 
altogether (o take up sonn; trade, ludiistry, or occupation, for which the Esseutial 
course would he regarded as qualifying him ; or he would transfer his studies to 
iny second category of ('ducaiion, the \b)eaiional High Schools, which will be 
established with a special view to actual icqniremeiits. 

There is need for iiiduslrial and teehnieal, liUHiness and Secretariat education- 
how great a need and how little realised by the great mass of the jiublic I need 
not tell a gathering of educationists, least of all in Poona. Modern commerce, 
industry and administration h;ive become so liigdily specialised and organised as to 
rank almost among the exact sc.ences. J<\)r success m them, s[)eeial training is now 
absolutely necessary, il India is to make headway in admi/iist/ati\ e edieieiicy and 
against foriigii eomjietitioii. And then, there is that almost virgin field of profitable 
activity for men of edneation— tiie development of India’s vast agricultural riches. 
These needs would be met by the Vocational Schools. 

My third category, the University coiirHc, would have much greater significance 
and a much higher value than has the UniviTsiry course of to-day. P)Ut the Uni- 
versity course in my scheme would be but a small part of the work of the TUiivcr- 
siiy which would include, a id give its seal and sanction to, the whole educational 
system. In Eraiiee, the name University is given to the whole system of public 
education, iSo lure the University \vould include all my three categories and would 
be ill control ol all lliiec. Its brains would be less conc.nirafed upon actual teaching. 

U would be mucli more of a thinking and an organising instilinion than it is to-day. 

It woulc< tackle the ii nenijiloymi'nt problem and serve elfociively the functions of an 
Employment Ihireau in a sen'iitifie manner by having an organised slaiistical side, 
which would keep its autliorilies informed in wioit professions and callings theie 
was an excess and in wliat a di'feet. sonu'what on the lines on which the tJovern- 
ment of India lay down ligun's ol future recruitment to the siuvices. it would see 
to it that the supjily of candidates lor a particular vocation or profession, whether 
in the lower [losis thiough Ibe Vocational or its higher posts through the University 
Btuge, or,’, for governnient service, did not in any year inordinatidy exceed the openings 
in its profession or voeation; which, in itat ll. would be a great and beiielieial 
reform. It would also regulate the number of Vocational Schools and the number 
of the students in each of them to eoi respond with actual public requirements. 
And the limitation of its teaching functions would allow of much more research 
work in all faculties that can possibly be done under present eondilions. 

The problem of educati'd uuemploy meut can only bo solved by a largo diversion 
at the end, first of the essential s' age of the boys and then at the end of the 
secondary vocational stage of young men, into profitable and productive fields like 
trade and agriculture which, w^heii explored, are vast enough to employ milliouB. 

Female Education 

Our greatest and most crying need at the moment, in my opinion, is the educa- 
tion of our girls and women. But this I must leave to be discussed by the ladies 
who will hold their own Conference in another part of this pandal. 

Then there is adult education, the need for which, to my mind, is even more 
pressing than the primary or (as I prefer to call it) the essential education of our 
children. I can only here give expression to the strong faith in me that with right 
methods and the use of the latest inveotion at our disposal like the cinema and the 
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wirek'Sfl, the fldnlt population of thia vast rounlry, with a carefully planned, 
perfiiBtenlly followed propjramtnc, will Boon be able to claim as being educated in 
the real Bense of the terra. 

No great purpose has ever yet bern achieved, no great revival of a people has 
ever bt-en brought about, without colK'ctivc and organiHcd (fl'ort ; and for thia 
reason, the spirit of co-operation, wliich is truly Islainic, must be devGopt'd on a 
very much bigger scale than hithrrto. There arc ''g>*cnl ])osKibiliiies in the co- 
operative movement for the solution of most of our pr(»blems. The cnaition of co- 
operative societies for cri'dit and non-credit ]>urj)OS('S among Muslims is highly desir- 
abl('. Along with edueatinnal advjinee we must liave social and ceonomie icconstrnc- 
tion, for the stale of the MuhIimi community to-day in India is like that of a 
beautiful and statify aneient building whieh has been damaged by an earthquake 
much, but not irreparably. It I'etjuires to be cleared of lubbish and carefully 
restored, before it can apix'ar in all its former majesty ; it also requires certain 
rcadjnhtnu'nts before it can be fully scrvici'nblc at tin' pn'sent day. We lequirc a 
powerful insistent, ceaseless projiaganda lor the pin iticatiou of Moslem society by 
the removal of social evils and abuses, of senselesH eiistoms and eenunonies which 
unhappily pn'vail amongst us and most of which aii' allogether iin-Isamic. 
of all uneconomic living. Does not the (iuraii condemn ‘Israf’ (extravagance) aa 
cue of the gri'iitcst sins ? 

An appeal shoiiia be made to Muslim landowners and imTchant-princes for 
i'beral endiwnn'nts for eduealioiial and social purposes, on the lines of those 
cslablisLcd by men like Rocklidler, Carnegie and Cecii Rhodes, With such help I 
would advocate the organizatum of a large hand of itinerant workt rs of milighten- 
inent, capalilc of impressing and winning llu' mull nude, whether by organised 
pieaL'hing or by writing and distributing gratis or at a nominal pnee a mass of 
[)amphi(‘> lileraturc prepared in simple language. 

()ur Rrophet never eoutem j)l!ite(i the (‘Xisienee of an ignorant Muslim — man or 
woman, llow many ignorant Muslims, so-called, are then' in India today ? The 
(^uraii has given us laws by whi<d) tlie ceonomie ]>osition of ilu* great Islamii^ 
brotherhood is to be secured. Are those laws to-day obeyed by liulwm Muslims ? 
Islam gives definite legal rights to women. Do the "vast 'majority of Indian 
Muslim w'omen know (hat they have omy rights ? Thest^ arc matters which no 
Muslim can atford to dismiss lightly. They are indeed religious questions, aficcting, 
as they do, the life and soul ot the eommiinity. 


The U. P. Secondary Education Conference 

The RUh session of the XT. R, Secondary Ediieation Assoeialion (Conference 

opened on the 14th. October 1934 at Allalnibad in the Tooker Hall of the Ewing 
Oliristiaii College under the presidentship ol Dr Beta Prarad, professor of civics 
and politics, University of Allahabad. 

Chairman^s Speech 

The proceedings of the conference opened with the Bande Matarani 

chorus after whieh Dr. Narayan Prasad Jsthana. Chairman of the Reception 
Committee and the ex-president of the first session of the U. P. »Seec)ndry Educa- 
tion Association Conference, held in IDdl, welcomed the delegates. Jn the course of 
his speech he said; ‘The organization set up in R)2I has developed and now clairaa 
to be a truly representative liody of those enjoined in secondary education through- 
out the length and breadth of this province. The resolntions which have been 
adopted at your annual conferences show your solicitude for improving that edu- 
cation and guiding it on the right lines. They also show that you are anxious to 

satisfy the needs of the public and wish to meet them half way in establishing 

secondary education on a strong footing. Home might criticise you that you are a 
body brought into existence with the selfish object of protecting your own interest, 
but this is hardly true, lii my opinion any protccation given to the teachers makes 
the education steadier and more efficient. The greater the fixity of tenure and the 
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freedom of the teachers from worldly care, the better will be the education they will 
impart. It is now, us in the inist, the duty of the society or the Slate to provide 
ethcient teaclurh for the instruction and f^uitlance of our boys and p:irls. In our 
social pro^»;r:imine there ou^ht to bo an item by the name of provision for teachers 
and it should he as ^reut a charge upon the state revtnues as the defence, for if 
one preserves tln^ socx'iy from outside enemies, the other saves it from internal 
disintegration. Jf enou^li provision had been made for the teacher class and 
they had bi'cn pioniiscj lixity of tenure ymi would have found i^reatcr research in 
Bcieiiee and in arts, you would have fouinl schools impartinij; ^nore useful educatiou 
and less iinernployinent in the educated class. 

llcccnlly thcic has Ix'cn a ^;()od deal of ap:itation over the form of contract of 
the cmphtymcnt of Oaicls'i-s in private sidiools. piiblish<‘d by the (lovcrnment. The 
arbitration clause has coiiu* in for a e:ood deal of criticism and the manafz;cr8 of 
schools have fell, that it is an unwarranted interferenee vvith Ihcir powers of 
inaiiaeinp: bodies. Jn niy opinion the criticisni is unjust. The clause is fair both 
to the (unployer and ihc employee. I for one iccommend that this apfaiion 
should lie fz;iveu up and the ('laust* should be wclcomcHl. 

Itcfcrriii^' to the iknv scheme of re*ore;anisiiifr the secondary education which 
the local (iovernment havi' foimuiatcd and published for public oi)iuion recently, 
Dr. Aslhaua said that, th'* scheme was a bold one and introduced revolutionary 
chanj^es lu our accepted idias and lu’ felt, that the schi'me was worthy of support 
W'Jlh some rnodilical lotis. ^Vlth iheS(‘ changes tin re should lie change in the 

whole OLithioh and the system of iiist ru -tioii. Jl was a jdliable si^dit to see 
y oil boys huh n with a numher of hoicks and note books vvendinp; their 
way to the sehool. ‘i) 0 '‘S the modern education consist in the luitnber of 
books preset died by the syllabus, in the mull ijdicity of Bubj('ct8 and raain- 
lainiii^^ a hueo riunih. r of copy books and noti'-hooks? I am very doubtful 
if the cllieieiicv of education has increased since the lime I was a boy 

readnifr in a middle school, I had not to carry the same burden and yet 1 
was will tia'mtl and knew cveuy tiling wortli kiiowini; for that particular class in 
which I was l•cadin^^ Have "’ou cv-'r comidcud whii* economic burden is bein^; 
jilaeeil on ttie pau'iit, ol avM.i^* intains by your syllaliuses and evcr-chaii^inp; books? 
Do you lliiiik that nitlnn tlie limited time at, your disposal in the school, divided 
as It is into junods ol I.") minutes or even dO minutes, enough and (nicumt instriic- 
tioii can bt' nnpaited in tlu* nnmbcr of subjecth }>r('scril)i'd? Is it not a fact that a 
private luioi at home has to he (me.iecd by iriost, parents, who are anxious to give 
a sound education to tlnir children? If you had that the hunlen on the younp 

hoys IS hea\j and that multipliciiy (d hooks and your subjects is a drawback, it is 

yoiir duly to protest ayainst tins s^stim, ('omjiare your schools with the schools 
maintained for 'hiropcau hojs, and yem will at once find the diU’ercnce. In the 
letter sclioois lln‘ student learns his lesson in the school itself and does not stand 
111 need of pri\ate coaching. Ills cvenin|j:s and nights arc free, and there is no 
irksome buuleii upon his l)raiu sappinii his health and wc'akeninfj: in his eyesipht 
irem the very start. 1 believe that onr pu'Si'ni, systi-m is hirf^cly resjionsible for 
the shattered health and week eyesight of so many of our youii^ men. The care 
and worry arising out of an interminable suceession of ([uarlerly, half-yearly and 
yearly cxaniinatioiis in the junior classes and di'parnicntal examinations in the 
senior classes is uspousibh- lor the pah* look and the pda.sses of our yoniif^ men. 
Combined with this is the economic tlidieully of p^dtinp, cnoup;h nourishing food 
at home or even in the hoarding: houses. It is time that these questions should 
attract your attention and you shouhf stand as one man in fiettiiijn: this system 
changed so that our younp; men cominp; out from the school may be more fitted for 
the world than they are now’. 

Presidential Address 

Br. Beni Piasad then delivered his presidential address. The following is fhe 
text 

A Conference, such as yours, is calculated to refresh our understanding of the 
basic principles of edueation, to serve as a form for the discussion of new theories 
and experiments and to guide opinion in regard to the specific problems which 
confront secondary education in India in general and in the United Provinces in 
particular. It is now supeifluous to dilate on the abstract values of education as 
such but public opinion and government. 
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India have yet to undorfitand the new pernpeetive in which the whole problem of 
education has been placed by the ndvanccB in !he phyaical and Foeial Bcienccfl and 
the couBccpicnt chanKCB in orj^aniHation, economic life and international contacts 
during; the laRt one hundred and fifty y(>arB. 

Every a^e requires a BOcial pliilosojdiy of ilfl own and education representR the 
practical woikiiifr out of that philosophy, Kspcnlially, education is frrowth develop- 
ment of personality, Belf-realization. It will be observed that economic progrcHS on 
modern lines is impossible without a hipdi level of universal education. Nothin^i: 
else can develop the requisite d(‘pree (.f intellifrence, machine-sense efliciency and 
capacity for oriranization or acenstom the people to the requisite standard of life. 

It is clear that a vast and intense eainpaip:n of education on the part of Gov- 
ernment is more than urgent in India. IJc're the percentage of literacy is so low 
and that of secondary educ.al.ion so much lower, still that expansion is obviously 
the first item in an eclucatiomd prop;ramme. 

The situation calls for somethin^r like a Ten Year Flan which would aim at the 
rationalisation of ap;riciil(iirc. at indnsirmlisation and improvement of transport and 
communication on tbc ont' hand and at the provision of compulsory education up 
to the nprp of fifieen or sixteen., of fullest facilities for fiithcr education for all, and 
of adult education and the esfaldislimerit of libraries, museums, etc. on the other 
band. Ii, iic(d Isearcely be pointed out that tlint the exerulioii of such a plan re- 
quires a new conccHsion of state-aciivity and administration in India energetic 
orrauisation of tliou^ht, a scrice of planning commissioners, a network of function- 
al asHoeiafions and advisory boards, legislation on minimum wages, maximum 
iiours of work and condition of woik, a balancing mass {iroduction with mass 
conhUm])lion and last but not It'ast, a public ofuniou alert and informed with 
ideas. Along with economic amelioration, univeresal education would lift society out 
Oi the misery, iiriiorance and bi<-kering.H which arc the lot of the vast majority 
to-day. The bemfilfi of education can be rendered secure only by the universality 

of education. There is something tragic in the attempt of denominational or- 

ganisations to caliT for the educational needs of their own conpatriots and to 
jostle with one another for larger grant-in-aid. Their object would be attained more 
quickly and tboroualdy if liny outgrew their narrow commnnalisin and joined hande 
in one concerted agolation and endeavour for universal edneation. 

Next to expansion the greatest need of education in India is that it should bo 
brought into line with tliose principles which the modirn advances in biology, 
Jtsyehology and pedagogy have establislnd on a f.iirly seeurt' basis. 

The school is only one of the sevi'i.'d assoeial ionc. 1(> which its members belong 
and l)y which they are ii]evitiil>ly iiinni'iietd. I'lu' danger whicJi tlireatens the 
school is that its achievcnicntH may he luuiralised hy oppo.sition from, or at least 
lack of cooiieration from society at large. Those intere^t(U in the snccess of (he 
school have to see to it that society as a whole and not mmely sections thereof 

is enliglitened and that it fevours fnrdwm of dcvelo])nu'Ul. Jt is specially neecs- 

sary to organise coojaiat ion heiwicn tiie lamily and tlie school. Three practical 
measures may he fiiggesud. ]''iihily. jumutal education should form a part of 
education afti'r adoh sec nec and should comprise a knowledge of child })sycholngy. 
Secondly, nursery scliool.s may be < slabli.'-lji d wherever necessary for infants up to 
the age of seven. Thirdly, advisory boaids of guardians should be associated with 
schools in villages and towns fijr the biokerage of ideas between the ifamily and, 
the school. 

The curriculum should furnish room for what has been called ‘learning by doing’ 
and for the creativeuesR of Ibc ]jn])ii. W(ii kmaiiship is natural to childhood and 
aptitudes for s])ccial branches of it can la' discovered and measured by tho tests 
which (xperimental psychologists have devised during the last 40 years. According 
to his growing ajitiiudes, the })U|)il can be guided into proficiency in drawings 
modelling, ]minting, ])ottery, weaving, carpentry etc, and in mauiiinlating machines of 
various descriptions. Creative occnpation would develop habits of observation and 
planning, of surmounting difficulties of reflection and determination. Jt is a mistake 
to reply on games and sermous alone for the development of moral qualities. 

Throughout the school stage, the film, the stage and the museum can be used 
to accelerate and round of! the process of learning and to make it more interesting. 

One of the urgent needs of Indian schooling is enrichment by the trial of new 
methods like the T>alton Flan, the Froject Method and tho Howard Plan. As a 
result, the school will eijuip the pupils with a far greater amount of knowledge, 
mauual dexterity and all round training. tScientific methods of education, handled 
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by teachers who are trained pRycholopjiBtfl and who command wide realms of 
knowlege .’an turn out youths far better equipped for the University or the tech- 
nical institute and for life than we realize to-day. 

It is obvious that the whole system of education must be so orp:anizcd as to 
conserve the gains of s condary education and to make them the starting-point of 
further achievement. Secondary education must not only be linked to the Univer- 
sity stage and higher technical instruction but should also be supiilemented by 
full facilities for adult education. The latter, indeed, is doubly necessary iu a 
country like India which has lagged woefully behind and which must, through 
iutensive education, bring herself rapidly abrest of the times. 

It is unscientific and unwise to draw a hard and fast distinction between liberal 
and vocational (diication. All secondary ednraiion should offer scope for the 
pupil’s creativeness and that tho imliiral instincts of workmanship should be 
trained into proficiency in art, handicraft or mechanics. Firstly, vocational fedu- 
cation should never eomm(‘iice Ixdore the age of 15 or IC. Secondly, vocational 
education should not be divorced from an intimate knowledge of the sociological 
setting of the vocations in ijiiestion. In the third place, the technical part of the 
education should not be so narrow as to inca})acitatc the pupil from adapting 
himsi'lf to possible future changi'S of technique. 

Vocational education must be diri'ctcd primarily towards mass production and 
large-scale organization of economic life. 

(-ommeniing in the light of these propositions the recent Government circular 
on the rc-orgaiiization of secondary education in the province, it must, first of all, 
bo em])hasi8ed that the facilities for secondary education be widened and not curtai- 
led. Improved methods of iiistruciioii would render it feasible to curtail the present 
total dniation of post-primary, primary and secondary stages by one year so that the 
tenth elass would ordinarily be reached at th<' age at which the jirosent ninth class 
is reached. If this is not possible for any reason, the present tenth elass, usually 
reached about thi; age o' 10, shtxild continue to form the terminus of the school. 
The former eonrse has the ndvanlage of permitting the addition of a year to the 
intermediate or jireferably tto nniversiiy stage. In either ease, the vernacular 
should form the medium of instruction at school but a living foreign language 
should form part of the compulsory course in all schools whether urban or rural. 
After the school stage, a pupil may elect to jjin the present intermediate course in 
arts or science or join any of the three proposed categories of instilnlions viz. (1) 
agricultural, ( 2 ) industrial and (5) commercial, with a course extending for about 
three or four years, 

In all schemes, singe and nspecis of education the teacher plays a vital part. To 
a mnstiry of th(' subjects in which he has to guide the pupils, he must add a 
thoKiugh grounding in pychology and a comprehension of the world environment 
in which the -lot of us all is cast. {Society and the Blate must assist him 
to attain to the riquisile standard of knowledge, eflieiency and force of character. 
]ln^ profession must he held in respict. Jlis school must he eipiipped with a good 
lihrary and laboratories. Within the general scheme of education, he must enjoy 
a measure of liberty of teaching, methcid and expiTiment. His remuneration niust 
he enough to lift him above financial worry and he must command sufficient leisure 
to keep abreast of the advances in knowledge and method. Uo must be entitled 
to a year’s leave in evciy ten years for a refresher’s course in a training college or 
a university. He must enjoy adequate security of tenure. 

I/‘t us welcome the principle underlying the recent proposal of the Department 
of Public Instruction in these provinces which makes the dismi sal or discharge of 
a teacher contingent on the findings of a tribunal. In partial modification of the 
procedure, however, it may he suggested that the tribunal should consist of (1) a 
nominee of the Managing Committee coiiceriud ( 2 ) a nominee of the teacher con- 
cerned who may, if he likes, delegate the power of nornination to the executive 
committee of the U. P. Secondary Education and (3) a nominee of the Director of 
Public Instruction who shall not he an official of the department but shall be a 
judicial officer, or a public man or a vice-chancellor or professor of a University, 
The teacher’s agreement should contain a proviso that the decision of such a 
tribunal of arbitration shall be final and that no suit shall lie in any civil court in 
respect of the matters decided by the tribunal. 

In conclusion it may bo permitted to touch briefly on the problem of unemployment 
which has prompted some recent proposals of educational peorganization. It is a 
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mockery to exhort educated youn^:; men, barring individual exceptions, to betake 
IhcmselveB to farming, handierafiB and petty trading as they are practised to-day 
in the country. Even if any large number of educated men did take to them in 
the pieseut economy, they would only throw a eorrcBponding number of the un- 
educated out of employment so that, from the wider national standpoint, the 
position will scarcely be better. Nor can technical education by itself solve the 
problem. 

In any case let us remember that the problems with w'hich we are confronted 
are vast and complex. They dely tinkering and superhcial or symptomatic treat- 
ment. They call lor large-scale thinking, large-scale jilanning and large-scale organi- 
zation. "They eali fur the mobilizaiion of all iho resources which modern knowledge 
has brought within ihe reach of man. Education in some form or other lies at the 
root of them all and its iiniveisalizaiion up to the age of at least 15 or lb has the 
tirst claim on the IStalc exchequer, on public atteutiou and on private charity. 


Compulsory Education for Girls 

GOVERNMENT ORDER ON U. P. REPORT 


The Government of the United Provinces accepted the main recommenda- 
tions of the Committee which had been appomt(‘d for introducing compulsory edu- 
cation among girls. In a resolution the Government said that the Report of the 
C(-mmittce constituted a hcljiful eontiibiilion toward the solution of some of the 
])r()biems of cnmiiulsory ])riiiiary education of girls and Government were glad to 
accept the noun eonclusions of ihc Cominitt(;c. 

Ihe Committee consisted of Lady hrivastava, m. L. C'., Begum Habibullah Sahibn, 
Miss E. C. AVilliarns, Miss .Taikala Devi, Rai Bahadur Balm Vikramajit Singh, Syed 
All Zaheer, I\Ir. II. R. llarnip. (Uai Ihdiadiir Raja Bisheshwar Dayal Seth and 
K. B. Tlaji Mahomed Oliaidur Rahman Khan who were members but could not 
attend.) 

I'he Government, in view of the difference of expressed opinions on the point, were 
unable finally to accept the eoiiclusion that it is not desirable tf> encourage iho 
employment of liu^band and wife in the same institunon. and defiured any decision 
in the ma'ter till more expeiicnce had been gained. Again, they wiie not prepared 
owing to the practical dillleulties involved at present, to msue orders to the effect 
that in every new’ lower primary school to be 0|)cned under the compulsory educa- 
tion scheme, a hi'admistri ss. not* a headmaster, should be ])Ut in eharge. Further 
they did not coiisidi'i’ it desiiahle that older shcmld he jiassed giving inspectors and 
iiiHpcctrcss(H power in all cases to condemn a building in which a primary school 
was hdd and to fKjuire the hoaid concerned to move it to an approved building, but 
would further consider the question ol giving thrm these powers in compulsory 
areas only. 

The Recommendations 

With thi'se modifications Government proposed to give effect, within the limitations 
imposed by financial considerations to the rccoinmendations of the Committee aud 
the necessary steps to this end will be taken. The recommendations may be 
summarised as follows : — 

The experiment of startisg compulsory primary education for girls in rural areas 
should not be postponed but should begin as soon as jiussible. 

Gills should not bt' required to walk long distances to schools. 

No girl should be compelled to attend a co-educational school. All local board 
primary schools in compulsory areas, except those intended solely lor girls, should 
be open for both boys and girls. Provision, separate from that of boys, should be 
made for all girls who do not wish to read in boys' schools. 
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Provision should bo made at the rate of one teacher for every 35 girls enrolled, 
provided that there should he at least one teacher for every two elasses. 

In schools which are attended by both boys and girls, the board should be free 
to employ both men and women teachers. 

Additions to the teaching siatl'for the purpose of introducing compulsory educa- 
tion for girls should be mainly of women teachers. 

The qualifications required of women teachers should be those prescribed for district 
board schools under the district board educational rules. 

Where men and women are employed in the same schools they should be given 
the rates of pay approve 1 for men teachers. 

When women teachers are employed in schools meant solely for girls, their pay 
for the purposes of Government grants, should not exceed Ks. 50 for V. T. C. No 
women teacher should be paid in a compulsory area less than Rs. 15 per month 
in a local board school meant solely for girls. 

Full provision for teaching both Urdu and Hindi should be made in the com- 
pulsory area. 

Preference for appointment should be given to women teachers who are qualified 
to teach both Urdu and Hindi. 

For the purposes of Government grants provision should bo included in any 
scheme of compulsion for one Khadima or Dai on Rs. 0 p in. for every 45 girls 
enrolled. Local boards which desire lo provide conveyances to bring girls to schools 
may do so, but Government grants for the purpose from provincial revenues should 
not bo given exciept in so far as the cost of such conveyance is met by a reduction 
in the exfienditure approved for Khadima and Dais. 

For supervising the compulsory attimdance of girls at schools grants from pro- 
vincial revenues should at present be given for clerical and menial assistance only. 
No additions to the numbers of the attendance and assistatico attendance officers 
already provided for boys should be necessary. 

In each district or rnunieipality, in w'hich compulsory education is introduce 1, 
provision should be made, and taking into acount for the purposes of grants for 
provincial revenues, for a lady superintendent who will bo responsible for compul- 
sory education of girls and for the education of girls generally throughout the 
district nr municipidity. 

^Subject to the limitalion that the girls should not bo compelled to walk long 
distances to school, the number of new schools to bo opened in connection with 
any scheme of eompulsory education should be restricted and small schools should 
I'ot be multiplied. A lower primary school should accommodate at least 120 
scholars, a primary school for classes 3 and 4 only, at least 60 scholars, and a full 
primary school for 150-180 scholars. 

{Spacious, well-vcntilatcd, well-lighted, dry, and sanitary buildings arc essential 
and should be erccteil. Tbe site for such liuddings should be approved by the 
Health Officer and plans, specifications and the estimates by tbe Circle lospeetorB 
before the work is put lu hand. Compulsory odueation for girls may, however, be- 
gin in hired buildings but the boards should have their own buildings erected as 
Boon as possible. 


The Punjab Women’s Educational Conference 

The annual meeting of the Central Punjab Women’s Educational Conference 
was held on the 3rd. November 1934 in the Y. W. C. A. Hall, Lahore. There 
was a large gathering of ladies of all communities with Mrs. A. Latifi, wife of 
the Financial Commissioner, Punjab, in the chair. In the course of her presidential 
address, Mrs. Latifi said : 

“I would urge you to continue the good fight against the many evil customs 
that are sapping the very life of the country. Among these are our extravagant 
habits particularly on occasions of marriages {and funerals, which are responsible 
for much of tbe iadebteduese not only among the poorer elasses, but also among 
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the Bo-callcd rich. Above all, 1 would ask my sisters to rouse public opinion in 
favour of a more stringent administration of the Sarda Act. The passing of the 
Act was, after all, only a small step. The main thing is the enforcing of the Act 
and you know that Government cannot move in a matter of this kind without tho 
strong backing of public opinion. 

“As for female education, J need hardly remind you how miserably backward we 
still are. Only 12 women out of every, thousand in the Punjab are literate. Our 
thanks are due to the I’unjab Education Department for what they have done in 
this matter in spite of scanty resources, but a great deal more remains to be 
done.’’ 

Referring to the curricula taught to girls in Arts Colleges, Mrs. Latifi said : “It is 
a commonplace that the courses for boys are not wGl-devised even lor the upbringing 
of boys. How then could these curricula be held suitableXfor Girls ? It is, therefore, 
with great pleasure that 1 observe the elforts that the Punjab Educational authorities 
and particularly the Punjab Gniversity have recently made in this direction. Tho 
practical suggestion now hiforc our University is that Domestic Science should be 
included in tUe science subjects and that a degree in Domestic Science be instituted 
according to the precedence of the B. Sc. Agriculture. This, however, is merely a 
small step— allhough it is in the right direction. After all, it is not every woman 
who needs to know as much DomesLic Science, as is necessary for a lecturer on 
the subject. W bat I ask for is a course from the cutranee up to the b. a. specially 
devised for girls and giving them nistruction in such subjects as would fit them to be 
“captains of society ’, while fitting them at the same timt; to be good wives and good 
mothers. I'he training 1 have in view for women is analogous to the one given to 

men by certain courses in Oxford and Cambridge which are meant to prepare men 

not for any particular profession but to be “leaders’". The B. A. degree, like the otic 
1 envisage for women, would include a good knowledge of English and the vcrnaeular, 
also of modern history boih of India and of Europe ; the geography of the world and 
also such subjects as Hygiene, child psychology, civics, and social work. 1 would 
not eschew elementary ecotioiuics, and would insist on music being one of the volun- 
tary subjects for such a course. It is uot my object to make B. A. degree for 

women easier than it is for men ; only 1 want it to be so devised ns to be more use- 

ful from the special point of women. My ideal for the ihinjab is not merely a 
mass of primary-passed or even secondary-passed women, but an army of trained 
house- wives aud mothers with well-trained captains who will drill and lend tho 
rank and file. Every woman then would be a unit in the hierarchy for the service 
of the country. 

“J would also urge you to take an active part in the promotion of cottage and 
home industries. Every cdueatid woman, thould, J think, learn a handicraft nov 
only with the object of teaching it to her friends and deiiondonts, but also with the 
object of raising the status of hand-work in the country. It should not be the 
fashion for w('J/-to-do women to sit with folded hands in their homes. Erom 
the point of view both of the administration and of the people, it is essential that 
the wealth of the masses should be increased by providing them with industries 
subsidiary to agriculture aud other primary occupations. 

In conclusion, I would urge my sisters to start branches of our Conference at 
every district headquarters so that they might serve as centres for the spread of 
education and enlightenment in the darkest corners of our villages. Above all, do 
not dissipate your energies by undertaking too many things but coueentrale on 
the promotion of the education of our girls and the spread of cottage and homo 
industries”. 


Resolution 

After the delivery of the address various resolutions were put to the meeting and 
carried. The Conference emphatically supported the Bill for the suppression of immoral 
traffic in women and children row before tho Punjab Legislative Council and 
called upon all members of the Provincial Councils as well as the Government of 
the Provinces to see to it that tho Bill was such a measure as would effectively 
rid the Punjab of the evil. 

Another resolution pertained to the rights of inheritance of women. 



The Madras Provincial Educational Conference 

The 2Glh of thn MidraB Provincial Elncational Conference waa held 

on the 24lh. December 1934 m the CcJfd Disincis C)lle^^<i Hall, Anantapur which 
waa /^aily dcLoraieii lor the occaaioti, under the pr(^sid(’ne.y of Dr. J. FT Cousins. 
A lar^e uumijer of froiu all parta of the; prcaidcf cy were preflcnt. In 

the coui’rtj of hiH presideatial adiiresa to the conference, Dr. Cousins said : — 

There is a universal dein ind for the itniirovetneiit of education in India. Any 
improvement is welcome, if it is an inipr ovem jnt. Due wo are asking for disappoint- 
ment if we are innueent enou;^h to exjieet any all-round advance from piecemeal 
recti (leation of errors. 

While fragmentary improvements arc ludne^ ctrccti'd (I do not say they should 
not be), there is need for the constant influenec on them of a clear understanding 
of educational uliimatcs, so that still further improvement may not be frustrated by 
the vested interests that e oogcal around all new manifestations of life to exploit 
them for their own beiodii. if edueation knows whit is has to deal with, 
and vvhy, its knowledg-; will subtly work against the crystallising tendency 
that lurks in all human dl'jrt as poison lurks in the imrest foods. Tdie 
reality of eJiicaliijii does not eonsi'^t, I am convinced, in pedagogical 
generalisations or in the segregated jiartic.iilarities of h('at-K[)ot3 in the hand or 
deaf-spolH in the tympanum in which so-called psychological research rejoices, buch 
matters may be useliil in scieniitic research that has no ni'cd of hurry ; but if 
they obscure interest iii the iininediato and clamant needs for the living synthesis 
which detnauds ediicatioii as its inaliciialde birthright, they are not helps but hindr- 
ances. Wo need true educational generaliz itions, of course, as time-saving pointers to 
true educational aciioii, as law arising out of lif'*, not theories concocted in a 
laboratory, tinch lif'- is not an amorphous vajioiir. It is an energy that expresses 
itself through forms, and with special (lualitics and churaetcrisiics through the 
telescoped and interfused In; man forms of body, mind, ft^eliug and intuition. In 
getting at the root of the individual we are getting also at the root of humanity 
for the essential needs of one hiimui being are the e.sseiitial needs of all human 
beings. Ill touehing libi iii hinn in embo linicul, we toueli the paradox of life, that 
the particular is itic general. Understamiig this wc sliill not run the risk of not 
seeing the wojd for the trees or the trees for the wood. 

This may sound suftieiently vague to i)e mistaicen for high philosojihy instead 
of eJueaiional conimoiiS'nise. In dlcet it comes to this : that the centre of education 
ii= tfie student, and that juntil the cdueational system of any country is pivoted 
on that centre its movement will be neither orderly nor progressive. The individual 
d< nmnds edueation in order to experience the full use and joy of his and bur 
p jaers. To help the student towards that experi-moe is the purpose of education 
and the work of the teacher from the point of view of the individual. But such use and 
enj 'yment of developed powers can only be experieueed in interaction with the 
individual’s eiivironiiK'iit, human and natural. In this respect edueation becomes 
a social responsibility to be fosiured and supported by Government as the executives 
of the needs of the nation or province, sufiported not on the basis of some grant- 
in-aid code or a fifty : tifty caleiilation of expenditure but completely and according 
to educational necessity ; and the teacher is called upon to be no more pedagogue, 
but an informed, alert, jniclligeiit human being, as sensitive to the events and 
trends in the life of the world as to the growing faculties of the individuals who 
Will in due time mould these events and modify those trends^ 

Education— Cultural and Vocational 

In the sense of individual development education is cultural. In the sense of 
social interaction education is always vocational, even if in rare cases of 
hereditary independence, the vocation is to do nothing in parlicular» but to do it 
in ail educated manner — a much more diflieult task than to do sonietliir^g. Ihe 
organization and paraphernalia of education are therefore the instruments by means 
of which the individual life tinds its place iu the group life. What is wrong with 
education in India and elsewhere is due mainly to the fact that educational autho* 
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rities, even teachers themselves, have p:ot so mixed up with the sensationalism of 
spurious modern ‘progress’ that they can find no time to put the truth of their 
truisms into practice. That is, indeed, what is the matter with the world at large. 
In its frenzied hunt for something new (a hunt which is itself not now in human 
history) it has no time to waste on the practice of the truisms of Lord Krishna or 
Lord Christ or Lord Mahomed, any two or three of which carried to their 
utmost application, would have saved humanity from its present inhuman 
predicament. 

Tjie Problem of Lanohaoe 

One of the first essentials of individual education, both as regards the receiving 
of information and the expressing of thought and feeling, is a command of langu- 
age. Such language niust naturally he that into which the individual has been born. 

The situation to-day is that edneatiori in India is dominated by a language 
which, aside from its own iinique (jiialitics and immortal achievements, has little 
or no affinity with the vocal }>hysiology, the temperament, the tradition or the 
attitude to life of any of the peoples of India. In the eentury of its domination 
English has ruined the indigenous education and debased the traditional culture of 
Indiii, by diverting the stream of creative literary energy into foreign channels, 
and Las held back even the development of weslernizetl education by reason of its 
unsuitability and difliciilty, by reason also of tbe wrong metbods of its teaebing. 
And now nemesis is overtaking it in a rajiid degeneration, noted all over India, w'bieh 
IS redcicing English to giliberisb even among sludents in the higher college 
classes. The situation calls for two reforms : the complete vernaculaiization of Indian 
education from Montessori to m. a. and a drastic change in the teaching of 
English as a cultural accessory in Indian education if it is to be saved in India 
from the fate that overtook it on the coast of China where it degenerated into 
pidgin Etiirlish. 

Li/liculiics will naturally arise in making the student’s mother-tongue the medium 
of Ins and her education but these will concern cmly a microscopic number in the 
vast mass of the at present illiterate jiojiulution ( 90 jier cent of the total ) to whose 
cultural enfranchisement an cfiual percentage of our solicitude should go, for on 
their liberation into iiossession and use of their incalculable riches of intelligence, 
imagination and skill depends the future wealth, hapniness and peace of the country, 
not on the artificial eminence of the alleged educated few. 

Tfte Place and TEACfimo of Enclisii 

In the matter of the t ('aching of English there is now. happily, a movement 
towards imjirovement in the University cotiHcionsness, the Inhilment of which is 
being anticijnited by modifications in English leaching in the schools. Put Ihiivt^r- 
Hilics do not give obvious or ininu'diatc answers ; it would be infra diijnitatem. The 
University of Madras began a tonrnanH'iit of academical ring-leiiniB between Sydi- 
cate, >Senate, Academic Uoiinc.il, Hoard of 8tndi(‘S, Committee and Snb-Commitlee 
and back again, d'he result of the game is not yet clear : but it looks as if, with 
the beginning of the acadeniical year of 19d0-d7, six years after the query of the 
Inter-lTuiversity Hoard, the em\)hasis in English studies in B. A. College courses 
Will be moved from textual knowledge to cxpressional accomplishment. 

These improvements, if ultimalely put into force, will not be final. They propose 
to leave the compulsory B. A. course as it is ‘for the present’. Meanwhile we must 
go on through that forest of pompous and obsolete English, ‘Comus’ wasting preci- 
ous time in pointing out to our students such cs.scntial banalities as the fact 
that we do not uow say or write ‘forsook’, w'hen w'e mean ‘forsaken’ and the like. 
The improvements will shift emphasis from knowledge to usage in both the B. A. 
and Intermediate classes. Hut this will not materially reduce the mugging-up mad- 
ness, with all the dishonesty, that it tends to engender u both student and teacher 
in the artificial preparation of possible answers of examination conundrums. 

The Teachers’ Duties and Anxieties 

Let 118 turn to the social necessity iu education, to th(3 co-ordination of indivi- 
dual power with group life not here in the special relationship of vocation, but iu 
intelligent and creative contact with the life in general. 

Here, it seems to me, the chief needed improvement is in the capacity for 
the teacher to be the stucients’ guide to the worthy things in life, and an interpre- 
ter of the obscure. But such necessary extra-curricular activity involves access to 
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BOurceB of information, occasions, persons, places and materials outside the usual 
equipment of a school, mostly outside the limits of a sariill town ; and these essen- 
tials to a true education call for expenditure beyond the ordinary resources of all 
but a few schools, and beyond the personal reach of a University f^raduate who 
happens to bf employed in a P>oard School but untrained, sinee his salary is now 
officially fixed at twcntylivc rupees a month—an amount for thirty days of living 
that would not givii him a decent one-day funeral. 

Next 10 the heart-breaking poverty of the vast mass of the people of India, 
with its reduction of the cultural possibilites of life, nothing apiiears to me lo be 
more tragic in Itn insiaisili vein'ss to fundamental human nerd, or more menacing 
to the orderly evolniion of Indian life towards the full development and wise direc- 
tion of its iiicalcnlal)le ))Ot(‘nliahlH*s than the posiiion of financial anxiety and social 
humiliation through indebtedness in which many, J believe the majority, of the teac- 
chers of India find thcmBclveB. 

The CiiOTf’E Refore tjie Woju.d 

On all sides of lift; humanity to-day is being tested as to whether its claims to 
have achieved civilisation in the Occident or to have preserved spirituality in the 
orient are not (‘mpty prclimsions. It would almost app»'ar as if the assumed or real 
powiTH behind life weia; to-day ofiering humanity the choice of becoming human 
or of retrogiessing into scientiticuUy equipped animalism with powers of self-deslruc- 
tion infinitely b(‘yond those of decent primitive savagery. 

India is not outside the range of this test and choice, 1 trust I shall not bo 
regarded as a mere pessimist when f cxfiress my belief that the falling away from 
the ideals and disci|)line of I In* Vt'dic dliarma wlii'di is obsiTvable in India to day 
will not be slojijied by ('it her precept or example. It is easier, at the present stage 
of human evolufi n, for an individual to run downhill than to climb uphill. The 
scale of values is still weighted on the sub' of the lle«h. 

Ah I see it, the only ovailable normal agimcy for saving humanity 'from itself is 
education. India needs universal and free mass education, i’his ultimately means 
money,', of course. It means a ' ast’inercase in the amouiit nowb*onl ribiited to education 
from public funds whose administration is in the hands of the various ( Joveriiments. 
An amicabb- adjustment of relationship between India and Britain and between 
Indians and Indiuns i,s urgently needed in order to set free for edneational pur- 
poses some nt bast of tin; immensi* sums of money now wasted througli human 
folly (on ‘.Mditiiry services”, ‘‘civil administration” and ]>o1icp). 

Muich also could lie done for (idueation in India by jirivate help. I recognise 
the [iriiicely benefaetions of a numb'T of fndians to education. B)Ut I am inclined 
to think that tin; holders of wealth in India do not take full advantage of the 
existing cireums auces. 

Am IN Education 

I turn now a few minutes to a matter with which my name has become almost 
monotonously associated for some yearB, a matter which, as I see it, deeply con- 
cerns the individual both as individual and social unit, and which has achieved 
black-type eminence in the published list of topics for discussiou iu this Coufer- 
enee, 1 mean art in education. 

If art in education is looked on merely as an “aeeornplishmcnt” or as an 
apprenticeship to a vocation, it will go nowhere in education and will take edu- 
cation nowhere, if I am a true judge. 

The question we educators have to face is, I believe, is there any faculty-impulso 
in the human individual for vvhiidi art-act ivity is the natural means of develop- 
ment ? The only answer 1 have been able to find in thirty years and more of 
observation, thought, experiment and experience is. Yes : there is in the nature of 
every normal human being a capacity of expression which seeks fulfilment in the 
creation of object that may be enjoyed for their beauty and valued for their 
significance, though the fulfilment of the cxpressioual impulse is not iu the object 
but in its creation. 

If the creative ferment in young life is not released into art-activity, It will 
release itself through sense-activity. The difference between the two is just the 
dificrence between sensuousness as Milton thought of it, and sensuality as wo have 
it to-day in the world-wide orgy of physical gratification iu unnecessary stimulants 
to artificially created or inordinately exaggerated appetites, and in the spurious 
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entertainmcnts that force Bensual gratification into the realm of the imagination 
where it becomes an infinitely intensified means of human degradation. 

That, in a paragraph, is the primary eaiise of the difliculties of adolescence, 
and, though obscured in adult life by eflVets that become misread as causes, 
(secondary influences, racial, religious, national, economic), is also the primary 
cause of the stupid antagonisms that have brought the world to its present grossly 
inartistic state. Conversely, world order, \\hile it may he ajiproaehfd by pacts, and 
by social economic system, can never, ns far as T can see, become an established 
human habit until an education including art on the same level as the Three R’s 
helped into existence a generation of young men and women so artistically minded 
that they will turn from the ugly things of life as naturally as their ancestors 
turn to them with increasing rncnaci* to-day. 

The real purpose of art in education is not, 1 hold, to produce artists, but to 
give every human bt'ing the chance of becoming artistic ; that is, of bringing into 
personal expression the (jiialilies of unity, balance, harmony, inlelligcnce, exalta- 
tion, rhythm, liberation, joy, peace, and of knowing the annnda (joy in creation) 
that acc.ompanics them, and of carrying them by iiib'ction and contagion benefi- 
cently into grL)n])-life and world-life. Thus, as J see if, the matter 'of art in educa- 
tion has individual, local and world implications, f^olvc the problem thus in any 
area, however small, and you solve it for the planet. 

Examination : True and False 

I shall now deal briefly with one point, but ■. erncial Doint in educational 
technique, that is, the much debated ami, I think, generally condemned examination. 

I do noi myself condtnnn examinaiion ns such. ]bit 1 do most heartily con- 
demn examination as we have it in Indian education to-day, because it is not a 
(rue r<^adi}i(} of a balance, which is the real meaning of the world (Latin, fuamoi; 
the iiulicator of a balance) but is rather a laeeration, almost a imntal and emotional 
crucifixion, and in the preparation for it, is a promotiT of deceit and lopsideducBS 
and a depressant to fiersonal reetitude and general cnlinral values. 

In rny college experience in Madanapalle from lOlfi to 19IS J had to combat 
the vicious habit of dictating mites to students in anticipation of possible questions. 

All the same, wc eaniiot got away from the tendency in life to assess values. 
Every action we take and decision we nud^e ri'sts upon an instinctive scrutiny of 
things, not always a mind scriifiny. aimoht always a b'l'Iing serufiny or a dcsiied- 
seruliny. And the jiassing of time brings occasions for balancing-np in order that 
we may realise our measure of progress from what wi were towards what we wish 
to be, to do, or to have— and the greatest of these is to be. 

Such ))eriodicaI balancings-up uri' sjx-cially nccissary during the rapid growth 
of the early years of life. They give the educufor data for ilie modification of 
educative ways aiuJ means to (he growing needs am! capacities of the young 
student. At this stam' mere knowledge-tests are unnecessary, even dangerous in 
their tendency to ddlect, attention and energy from the (rans]'ori of capacity from 
stage to stage of aecomplishmi'iit to the nuTc storage of other peoples’ mental 
savuuis. Indeed, I ipiestion, if, save for special purpose's tiehmeal and vocational, 
knowledge-tests have any ]tlace at any time in real cultural ])rogresR. Textual exa- 
mination, as we have it in our ofiieial public examinations in the literary sulijccts, is 
edncaiiomilly wrong if its aim is merely to find out what is remembered. Its evil 
can only be extirpated by its being made continuous; integral to the process of 
education, not imposed from outside ; based on synlhctieal life-evaluations concur- 
rently with short ti'iin snlijcet ti’sls. This calls for Irnst on the part of the educa- 
tional authorities and im]>eccablc jirobity on the part of managers, teachers and 
students. True education demands both. 

Ed l; (!ated T T nem dlo yment 

It is not possible, in an address on education, to escape the topic of the destiny 
of the student; the question whether his or her developed. powers arc to find happy 
use, to the good of both individual and group, or whether developed student is to 
join the new sub-caste of India which, contrary to tradition, is recruited from all 
other castes and sub-castes, the new and menacing sub-caste of the Educated Un- 
employed. There are those who put the blame of unemployment among the educated 
on education. This, I think, is blaming the adjective for the sins of the substantive. 
The responsibility for educated unemployment rests on the employer who fails to 
employ available human power, not on the unwanted employee or his education, 
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p;ood or bad. Here we are on the ed^e of larpie economic and social problems 
beyond the allowed “terms of reference” of a teachers’ conferetice. Let us keep to 
the educational Si^^nillcance of the Biihjcet. Let us concede a certain amount of 
abstract blame for the principle that the sins of the fathers are visited by nature 
on the children. Taking the situation as it exists — the preparation of the individual 
for the service of life is in the liands of the teacher, and that service should 
without detrinient to its cultural ctFect, be shaped by educational authorities towards 
the anticipated special service to which the student will ultimately be called. 

The unintelligent practice of makin<j: education a department of Stale ana leaving; 
its conscious and potent products .,o the ba/.ard of commercial ducLuations, intlations 
and depressions, entrenchmcnls and conseiiuent retrenchments, is only asking for 
trouble. 


I he Indian Philosophical Congress 

The tenth session of the Indian rhilosophicnl OoncjreHs commenced on the 20th. 
December 1934 under the ausputes of the Andhra University in the convocation 
I)a\ilion of the University at Wa'tair. A lar^u’ number of delegates from various 
places attended. J)r. AJarKcnzie of Jlombay presided over the conference, 

l^ir S. Radhakrii^hnQ7i^ Viee-Ubancellor of the Aiidhia University, Chairman of 
the lieceplioii Committee of thi' Congress weleomecl the delegates to the Congress. In 
the course of his sjieeeh, he said 

The moral, the ceoi omic and the political unrest which just now is world-wide 
in its manifestation requires us to consider and reibet on the first principles of 
social life and })olitieaI organisation. The diU’erent problems flow together and 
cannot be kept separate. One cannot be a politician or an eeonoinist without a 
knowledge of the things of tlie mind. In a famous ])asRage of the Lh book of 
ITato's Republic, the final stage of a perfect eduealion is described^as one where 
the youth has bionght his piceeim'al studns into a connected whole. For it is only, 
says Socrales, when you have attained to a (jcttcral view of men and things that 
you become cajiable of asking and answering (jnestions and of giving a real ground 
for what you think and believe. The f)roblem of mar. himsill, the human being 
never looked more threatening, more challenging than it does to-day in the eyes of 
serious people. Mechanical efliciency and scienlifie ruthlessncss combined wnh a 
ccoiiernpluons disregard of such imiionderables aPi are manifested by the spirits and 
will of mail are to-day receiving our admiration. The position which was once held 
by philosophers and tlieologiaiis is now m the hands of scientists and economists. 
T'.c'usands of intelligent young men the world over are worshipping at their feet. 
Meebanised Utopias of cheap food and ea^y virtue like the \)rolet arums’ paradise of 
Limin or the uiuvirse limited of IL G. Wells, if achieved, will be perfect like 

Oilando’s marc; only they will have the one defect of being not alive. They will 

not contribute to tlie building up of luiniaii personality. Human beings are called 
upon not only to live but to live well, 'i'hey should have not only physical etlici- 
eney and intellectual power but delicacy of mind and beauty of soul. Wo are 
aghast when there is a famine for food in the land. A good deal of popular en- 
thusiasm and press ])ublicity is invoked and legislators get busy ; but the more 
important famine of spirit passes unnotieed. If we could see minds and souls as 
vividly as wo see bodies we would be appalled at their conditions in men and 
women belonging to civilised humanity. Many of the minds are of stunted 
growth, a good number distorted and crippled and (luite a few deunitely 
monstrous. When the leaders of thought and practice attempt to recons- 

truct society, they should be careful to eliminate this process of mangling 
and dwarfing of souls and help the development of the spirit in man. 

If, on the other hand, we neglect the ‘soul’ side of things and exaggerate the 
physical and the intellectual, we are doing a disservice to the civilisatiou which we 
are called upon to uphold and transmit. When the Greek civilisation fell, one of 
its philosophers lamented that a shapeless darkness overwhelmed her life. When 
the light of the soul is extinguished darkucss of mind breeds animalism and 
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corruption. The tiper find the nss appear in men’s faces and efface the divine 
eignature. Thr flame of a candle may be a small thin^ but when it goes out, what 
a great darknesB there is I 

Lost Son.R in Empty ITniversk 

Mussolini said the other day, “Many were the causes of the fall of the Rouian 
Em[)ire ami perhaps they ail could be reduced to this. The more an Empire gains 
in area, the more it, loses in cnnsislency and dej)th.’’ Pilate expressed in a single 
sentence the failuic of the Roman Empin; to give the world a secure civilisation 
within whose comjiHRS mankind could live happily when he questioned, AThat is 
truth’? Th(‘ attempt of modern civilisation to answer that queslion has not been a 
great success. We do not know what truth is. what kind of world wo are aiming at. 
We are a broken-minded generation without a world view or a passionate faith. 
()u('cn Victmia one day askial Disraeli what was his real religion. 'Madam’, he 
rnplied, “1 am the blank page betw’i'on the Old Testament and the New'.” Oscar 
Wilde has a great short stoty which reads thus : ‘Christ came tO a white 
]»!ain from a jnirple city ami as He passed through the first street, he 
beard voices ovethead and saw a young man lying drunk on a window 
still ami said. ‘Why do yon waste your soul in drunkenness, ? ^ Tie said, 

Loul, 1 was a leajuT and you hi'aled me. What else can I do’? A 
further through the town he saw a young man following a harlot and said, ''Why 
do you dissolve your soul in dehanehery” ? and the young man answ’ored, "Lord, 
i was blind and* you healed me; what else can 1 do’’? At last in the middlt' of 
the city l.e saw an old man eronehnig. weeping upon the ground ; when he asked 
wl.y he wi'pt, the old man aiisweri'd, "Lord, I was dead and you raised nu’ into 
lif(\ what else can I do hut weep" ? Here the story ends. If Jesus should visit ns to- 
day ami find that we are eomtort-minded and have taken to the worship of the 
most rnonstrons illnsions like militant nationalism, and are pouring molten steel into 
the veins of innocent youth, that it may rise to undreamed of heights in mutual 
di'st ruction and ask, "Why do you indulge, after so muiy centuries of civilisation, in 
inimaii saenfiees on this colossal scale", our answer would he, "Lord, yon gave ns 

ry( s hut no sight ; you gave us brains hut no soul ; you gave us science but no 

piiiiosopliy”. We are an uprooted people with no vision, no co-ordinating 

outlook. There is chaos in the world outside because there is chaos in the 

world within. Madness, according to modern l>syeho)ogy, is disorder of the 
mind, find our minds are disordiwed. We are a mixture of enlightenment and 
Rnperslition, of humane sentiments ami savage habits of iiilelleetnal power 
ami spiritual poverty. We do not )M*lievc or disbelieve. Thcio is no central 
luirpORG in life, which will give us poise and dignity. When the physical siipiiorts 
and mental consolationH arc withdrawn, we look like lost souls foundering in an 
empty universe. 

Till' PURPORR or PlTirOROPIIY 

The purpose of philosophy to-day is to restore the lost 'souT to human life 
Though India is not enlightened enough and is to a large extent sunk in supersti- 
fion and still believes in demons, not i-omiJexes, spells, not statistics, destiny, not 
determinism, totem not, race, it has not lost its faith in the free spirit of man 
which will have a chance for expression only when self-iiitorest is subdued and 
emotions coiitreillcd. Ihc historic mind of India is to*day undergoing silent, and 
subtle hut real .and effeetive transformation. An old, vast and distinctive civilisa- 
tion which for long was snffieient unto itself and was complacent about its culture 
is being horn again. Facts and forces, inward and outward, sometimes profoundly 
alii'ii to its fumiamental spirit are forcing it into a new shape. At a time like 
this of vigorous national rceonstruelion and growth, when a people is blossoraing 
forth into a spring time of hope, energy and achievement, there must ho a philo- 
sophical ri'naissanee as well. Philosophers and students of philosophy shou.d 
address themselves to the task of leading this movement and giving a soul or a 
eoherenl vision to the new life stirring in us. It will be to this task that you will 
address yourselves in these three days and if the spirit of the old Buddhist teachers 
ami philosophers, who belong to this part of the country, founders of religious 
sects like Vallahha and Nimbarka, metaphysical thinkers like Vidyarana and 
logicians like Aniiambhatta, inspire you to a little extent, you will be able to face, 
this task with courage and ^vision. 
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The Presidential Address 

In the coiirflc of his presidential address to the Congress, Prof. John 
McKenzie put forth a powerful plea for co-operation between scientists and 
philosophers in the great task of discovering (ruth. One has only to remind 
oneself of the work of men like Descartes and (Tralileo, Bacon and Locke, Leibnitz 
and Kant, he said, “to realise how close the association (between science and 
philosophy) was. And the association cannot bo broken. If science is not allied 
with good philosophical thinking, it will be allied with unphilosophical 
dogmatism.” The following are extracts from his address : 

If philosophy be concerned with the most fundamental of all qncstions that can 
bo asked regarding reality, it is not to be expected that these qncstions will 
always be capable of being answered in terms that will be intelligible to every idle 
reader. The study of philosophy recpiiros no less persistent afiplication and self- 
discipline than any other branch of human enquiry. I think 1 may take it that 
no member of this Congress has undertaken it from hedonistic motives, and yet I 
think many will agree that the study brings a rich reward. 

Whether philosophy be charming or repellent, it is not possible to evade her, 
for she is concerned with quesrioiiH which men hove not coiicinvcd in moments of 
airy fancy, but which have persistently forced themselves upon them. 

What the philosopher is out after is truth. This may seem a very unsatisfac- 
tory and inaflequate slatemenl, for it does not dill’erentiate the philosopher from 
any ether person who uses his mind. The historian is out after truth ; so is the 
scientist in every branch of science ; so is the ordinary workman in liis conversa- 
tion with his feilows ; so is the child in the iirundmg questions which he puts to 
his ciders, f think it is important th.at m the first instanec we should realiso 
that in a certain sense there is no difilTentiation. Truth is truth. There is not a 
historical truth, and a scientific truth, and a workman’s truth, and a child's 
truth. It may bc'.that for particular purposes or in particular conditions an answer 
may satisfy me as being true, which to another person or to a person in other 
circumstances would aiiiiear to be quite untrue. What has hapiiencd is that we 
have been given an answer that is relevant to a particular set of circumstances, but 
which no one would claim to be the whole truth on the subject. To answer fully 
even the simplest question is an infinite task. 

Philosophy, in the true understanding of the word, begins when men have not 
merely taken to asking questions, and when thcj are no longiu content with any 
kind of an answer, but when they have divined that behind all the diversity of 
the w'orld (here is unity, or at least coherence. TIk^ ancient Milesians became both 
sei('fitistH and philosophers when they set out to discover the first principle from 
which all things took their origin. We may not think that men like Thales and 
Anaximenes were great scientists and great philosophers— Th.ales with his theory 
of water and Anaximenes with his theory of air as the fust principle. But they 
a^kec! (piestions, and they set the direction of a movement that was to load to 
Snci-ales and Plato and Aristotle, and that was to innucnce thought to our own 
day and for untold centuries to come. They sought the truth and the truth in 
its fulness. Others with their aid saw farther aiul deeper and more clearly but 
they so far as we know, were the first in Greece to seek for a principle of coher- 
ence among things and to suggest where it was to be found. 

Greek Piiieosoptiy 

The Greeks went on to discover many kinds of relations among facts. There is 
nothing in history till we come to our own times to equal the marvellous prognss 
which they made in many branches of science— in mathematics and {astronomy, 
in what we would call physics and chemistry, in biology and in medicine. And 
one of the most interesting things about (hem is that they did not allow all this 
variety of detail into the pursuit of which (hey were led, to divert them from the 
overmastering desire to sec things as a whole, and to know the ''why” as well as 
the “how” of things. I doubt whether in the history of human thought we have 
anything more significant than the account which Plato reports Socrates as giving 
of his own intellectual experience in the Phaedo. Ue tells of his disappointment 
with the older thinkers with their physical theories. He was delighted when he 
found that Anaxagoras held that mind was the disposer and cause of all, but was 
disillusioned when he went on to read bis works for himself. 
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“What expectations I had formed, and how f^rievoiisly was I disappointed. As 
I proceeded 1 found my philosopher alto^ciher forsakiiijj; mind or any other prin- 
ciple of order, but having; recourse to air and either and water and other eccentri- 
cities. I wonder that they cannot disiiufijuiHh the cause from the condition, which 
the many, feeling:: about in the dark, are always mistaking and misnaming.'’ 

This is a passaire which is worthy of attention, because it reveals the fact that 
while the f^reatest Greek philosojiby ^rew out of science, it transcended science 
in both the ran^e and depth of its eiKpiiries, The connection between science and 
philosophy eontiniK'd to the /rnat advanta^^e of both. In Aristotle we have the 
phenomenon of a thinker who had mastered, extended and systematised all the 
knowledge of his time and who held it together in the unity of a philosophical 
system. 

Fk AO MENTATION OF KNOWLEDGE 

In modern times it has been much more didicult to do this — indeed it has be- 
come irnjiorisible. We hiiar occasionally of a man possessed of encyclopaedic knowledge, 
but, (his is a comparative matter. No one now-a-days can know a fraction of what 
is to be known ; even in any one of the more important branches of science the 
fipieialiHt does not profess to be cognisant of all that has been discovered in every 
part of his snbjeet; he must be content with a more limited s[)here. We have seen 
the process going on of the fragmentation of the field of knowli'dge — a process not 
unlike th(‘ fragmentation of the land which is so much deplored in some parts of 
India- -and we have S(>(!n to each new j)lot a new name given, until few of us are 
able e\cn to name all the sub-divisions which have been made among the sciences. 
It IS no* to be wondered at that niaiiiy have lost sight of the whole in their 
absorption in the ])art8. Nor is it to be wondered at that there should be iiuesti- 
gators who in the light of the sure results which they seem to have reached in 
their own department arc suspieious of all attempts to reach a truth that is more 
fundamental and more comprehensive. They suspect that the j)hiloHOphor is seeking 
a short and easy way to a goal which is to be reached not without dust and heat. 

I'iiis IS a misunderstanding of the task of the philosopher. There is no doubt 
that there have been thinkers who have erred through ignorance of the ways in 
which truth is being sought in llic various fields of enquiry and of the result which 
arc being reached. But the philosopher is not simply an eiieydopaeclist. The truth 
is not to be reached by piecing together bits of truth. If the philosopher be a 
wise man— a true “lover of wisdom’’— he will never attempt to belittle the work of 
the empirical scientist. He will always regard him as au ally. But at the, same 
time he will remind the scientists, if he needs reiiiiudin!';, that he has artificially 
isolated one aspect of reality for siudy and investigation, tliat even in regard to 
this, he is concerned wdth the “how” and not the “why”, and that however im-, 
portant may lie the principles which he discovers, they are not (he whole of truth 
and they may not be used without rigorous examination and erilieism in the build- 
ing of the structure of (ruth. 

‘;LlMITATIONfS OF SCIENTIFIC (^UEST 

In Baying this I may have given the impresBion that the scientist is one person 
and the philosopher another and that the philosopher claims the right to keep u 
fatherly and paedagogic eye on the scientist. Jt is not really so. Much of the great- 
est philosophy has come from men who wi're also scientist, and these have been 
among the greatest of the scientists. Further, it is good to know that the greatest 
of our living scientists arc fully aware that no particular science can give us “the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth ’. The British physicists, -Sir 
James Jeans and Sir Arthur Eddington, have in diflereiit ways given very striking 
expression to this. I am not concerned now with the particular philosophical 
views to which (hey have been led, but with the fact that in common with all the 
greatest scientists they have realised the limitations of theit particular quest and 
the need of wider horizons. 

Spirit of PHii.osoriiy 

This is an all too summary characterisation of the function of philosophy in 
relation to the search for truth all the multitudinous ways which the human 
mind has taken. I have given no idea of the variety of problems which arise and 
have to be faced by the thinker who would be Batisfied by nothing less than 
the truth. Philoaophy is rather an attitude of mind than a programme of enquiry. 
The name itself means simply “love of wisdom”, and historically it has been 
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common to call anyone who had the spirit ol the intcllcetiial enquirer a philoBopher. 
The spirit of the philosopher is the spirit of th(3 thinker who cannot rest in partial 
truths or in unproved or uncriticised asHuniptions, hut who will always push his 
enquiry furth(;r. When that spirit is present and nct,iv(' there will arise the whole 
ranpe of problem which have been subsumed under the general name of philosophy. 

There are always people, even people of eminence, who would counsel us to keep 
to enquiries which plve surer promise of resiilts than metaphysical speculation does. 
Put this is impossible. When once you havi' the question which Locke raised (in 
his Essay concerninp: J Inman Understanding:) as to the abilities of man and Ihe 
objects which his understanding^ is fitted to deal with, yon cannot ip:norc it. You 
may ^ive a hasty and a bad answer, or you may p:ivc thouf>;ht to it and formulate 
a considered answer. Put if you do the latter, you will find yourself faced with 
all the problems connected with God, the world and the self with which philo- 
sophy is concerned. 

Gontent of Indian PiiiLosorjiicAc TnouaiiT 

I think it is probable that in a ^uitherin^ like (his the thon^^hl has by now ari- 
sen ill some minds that I have been talkiiip; about philosophy from the purely 
Western point of view, and that I have failed to e:iv<' due consideration to the fact 
that all ))hilosoj)hy has not followed the course which we see in uncient Greek and 
in modern liuropcan philosophy. It was not throned) oversight that I took this 
line. I have deliberately chosen to deal in the first place with the Western approach 
to the problems of pliiloso])hy, but I wish now to draw attention to the fact that it 
is not the only atiproach. The Indian approach has been ditrcrciit. The actual 
content of Indian philosophical thought is in many respects clin'crcnt. The prcsiip- 
})OHitions with which Indian thinkers have worked have been diticn'iit. (Let no one 
in his pride iina^dnc that even the greatest of Western philosophers has shaken 
himself free of all unproved assumptions). But the ^i:rcat problems of knowin^j; and 
beinp:, and the problems implicated with them, have been faced truly, as freely, and 
as fearlessly in India as in the West. 

I feel it to he important to say this, because there have been philosophical thin- 
kers of competence and even of eminence who have thrown doubt upon the truth of 
the statement that historically thcri' has lu-cn any other approach to philosophy 
than that which we have seen in the West thronj^h Greek thought. The late Bro- 
fessor Burnet, for ('xamplc, nqH'atedly asserted that all philosophy took its rise in 
Greece. I do not think that the latest historical scholarship {j:ive much support to the 
id(;a that Greek inllncnces were of any determinative importance in early Indian 
philosophy. They were certainly absent in the earliest tbinkin^^ which must be ad- 
mitted to be philosophical. 

Burnet’s doeliine on the subji'ct is bound up with the theory that (he perm of 
philosophy can b(‘ found only in rational scnuice. He ad nits that ‘‘the only Eas- 
tern people that can bear comjmrisoii with the Greeks in science and philosoiihy 
are the Indians”, but he ^ocs on to say that ‘*no Indian scientific work and theic- 
fon^ nothing we count as philosophy, can be d.ilcd with probability before the time 
of Alexander’. (Greek Bhilosophy, Bart I p. 1) ) lie elsewhere says that “Indian 
science was demonstrably borrovted from tJrcece after the eonquest of Alexander”, 
i am not in a position to speak of the origins of Indian science, and I understand 
that the question is still open whether in rc^'iard to certain dctaili'd points in phi- 
losophy, India was infliienccd by Greece or Greece by India. But as regards Indian 
philosophy in the essential lines on which it has been conceived there can be no 
doubt whatever, it is native to the soil of India, and it certainly did not sprinf^ 
from ‘natural science’. 

Basic Peinciple of Indian BiTiLOSorHy 

There is, no doubt, a sense in which it may be justly claimed that philosophy 
is the oirsprin^*: of science. It reprcRcnts an intellectual (jiirsf, and in this, as we 
have seen, it apjrees with science, and differs from such sphere ol human experience 
as religion and morality and art. If we say (hat in India philosophy found its 
origin in religion, we must make it clear that by this we do not mean (hat 
philosophv may be simply an extension of rdigious experience, in the same way as 
we have found that in the West it is an cxti'nsiou of scientific cmpiiry. Science 
and religion as sources of philosophy do not stand on the same footing, lleliginn 
in India has been rather the soil in which philosophy has grown than 
the seed from which it has germinated. The analogy is not perfect, because 
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but for tho cognitive element in religious experience, philosophical thought 
could not so directly have grown out of it. Hut what I wish to make clear is that 
in India it did originate under conditions radically diirercnt from those under which 
it originated in the West. It may indeed be said that in India as in Greece there 
was the endeavour to understand the world and man and the endeavour to discover 
the right way of life. But in these endeavours the thinkers of India did not begin 
with a study of the principles underlying the varied detail of the phenomenal world. 
They were moved by a iirofound sense that man’s true good was not to be found 
in the phenomenal, and iliat th(' phenomenal itself was unsubstantial. The things 
of sense and of time vver(. not the objects cither of their study or of their dcBiic. 
Enough for them to know that they wire shadows ; their business was with the 
Keal. tSo they difmc the object of their search in such terms as these: — 

‘‘Thu Hell which is free from sin, frei^ from old ago, from death and grief, from 
hunger and thirst, which ilesircs nolhing but what it ought to desire, and imagines 
nothing blit what it ought to imagine, that it is which we must search out, that it 
is which we must try to undi'istand. lie who has scarchi’d out that Self and 
uiHlcrstands it, oblains all vvoilds and all desires.’’ (('hand. Up. VIII, 7, Ij. 

Th( re are probably people who would say that that is not philosophy, and there 
arc ]K'rhaps pcojile who would say that the great Upanishadic text, tvani 

is not philoHOjihy. It is triu! that the writers of the Upniiishads do not present us 
with closely reasoned philosophical arguments of the kind to which wo are accus- 
lonud la Western jihilosophy, but they contain brilliant philosojihical thinking 
and they arc the fountain-liead from which the gri'at streams of Indian philosophi- 
cal thought took their nsii. I shall not pursue this thought further. It is to my 
mind a matter of profound interest that we should have in the West and in India 
these two aiiproaches to the probleniB of philosophy, and it means a great enrich- 
ment of the thinking of the philosophical student in India that he should be in 
touch with the W'orking of the minds of the great thinkers of East and West. 

Both in India and the West philosophy was born out of the needs of the human 
spirit, it was an intellectual quest, but the intellect has usually sought more than 
her own satisfaction ; or to put it more truly, what is sought in philosophy is the 
satisfaction not merely of the intellect but of the whole man, 

Vedanta and Western TiioiiaiiT 

We might find grounds in an examination of tho thought of both Indian and 
Wostirn thinkers for ili'nying that this is univcTsally true. In th'- Theaeletus Idato 
puts into the mouth of Hoerales the w’ords that “wonder is tlie feeling of a philoso- 
})her. and philosophy hcgiiis in woiidtr.” There is one famous passiigi' in the 
Kepublie, wliere he tills us (hat the pbiloHoi>her is not merely a sei'ker alter truth: 
lie IS a lover of truth and of all true being. J''or 1‘laio philosophy was not a barely 
inlelliaU nal exercise. Aristotle may seem to hold a ddl'erent point of view, for he 
adds to a similar stalement to (he ('licet that fh(‘ earliest philosoplu'rs bi'gan to 
jihiloKOphise on aeeoiint of wonder, lln^ following words :— 

“rtinee tin y iihilosophised in older to escape from ignorance, cvidi'iitly they were 

pursuing science in order to know, and not from any ntilitariun end As the man 

IS fiaao we say, who exists for his own sake and not for nnother’s, so we pursue 
tbiH as the only free science, for it alone exists for its own sake.’’ (Meta. 9S2b). 

There is somelliing hi're that is eom[»:'rable with the thought of the Vedanta. 
Sankara thought of the goal of attainment as lying in kiiowkalge : not simply of its 
bi'ing iTaehed l>y means of knowledgi*, but of its consist irig in knowledge. It is 
true there is a great dillerenee between what Aristotle and what Sankara understood 
by knowledge, h’or Aristotle this knowledge at its liighest means participation 
in that pure thought in which the being of God consists. But this thought 
is not the negation of discursive thought hut its crown. With Sankara, 
on the other hand, the knowledge wliieh is tho goal is a knowh^dge in 
which relations are eorniiletely transcended. In so far as there is truth in tho 
statement that in wi'stern thought inlelbicUial satisfaction is the end of philosophy 
the same statement may be made with truth of Indian thought. But it is a ''very 
inadequate statement to make about the thought of cither East or West. For 
with both Aristotle and Sankara the end is really the adjustment of tho spirit of 
man to reality ; it is not intellectual satisfaction in any narrow sense of the terra. 

1 would urge that both in tho East and in the West philosophy has had this 
close connection with life. There is no real divorce between philosophy and one’s 
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practical needs. The enemy of philosophy both in India and in the West has not 
been the desire of man to reach a solution of the deepest problems of the universe 
which will Lrin(>: Batisfactiori to his whole bein^. It has been the spirit which 
would not allow the mind to be inhibiied in its ]mrsiiit of truth by thi; fact that 
a certain satisfaction has been found in conclusions reached after a partial survey 
of the j>:rouiid, 


PlllLOHOPilY AND SCIENriFIC ENQUIRY 

I can conceive that some of oiir friendly critics may ofTer the comment that in 
all that 1 have said so far I have made no allemjil to show that ])bili)sophy really 
implements the claims that have been made for her. In ])artieular, it is common 
for critics to jioint to the certainty of the results of seientitic I'lnuiiry. and to the 
unanimity ol scientists in reeounisiii^ them, in contrast to the uneerlainty of the 
theories of the pliilosophers ami to the iiiiendm*;- warfare wa^i'd ne:ainst caeh other 
by the diflereiit schools. 'J'his is a case that can be veiy iHeetively put. The 
criticism would be eonipktely devaslatin;^^ if sriciiec could be so liberated from 
all philosopliieal implieatioiis. 'J'hc troiibh; is that the scientist is not merely a 
seicnlist ; he is also a man. It is always didieiilt for the scientist to avoid ultimate 
(juestions. it lias bei'Oine no easiir for him to do so with the inereasiii}; decree of 
H[)ecialiHation amon;:, the scifuecs. 

Co-orKn\Ti()N lU'TWEKN Science and Piiieosopity 

The seientist cannot free liiinstif from the pressure of ])hilosoi)hical quest ions. 
They force thenise!\ cs upon him and the choice is not between laeiii;^ them and 
il^norinj:; thiaii, but it is betweiai a hasty and ilbconsidered answer to them 

and taking jiaiiis to think out a saMsfyiii^ answer. \Vv. may deplore the fact that 
with all tiicir thinkiii;i, philosophers have not nMchcd aj^Tcement on any of tin* 
profound (ptesiioiis wuli whi-di t,hi>y have coiieerncd tlKanselvcs. Rut there is still 
more confusion umoii^ tin facile solntions (dleri'd by shallow tbinkiTS. And ])hilo- 
sophers of all schools continue to feel with iSocrales that even the discovery of 
their own i}:;nurai)ee is no ineUii achievement. 

It is one of ilie liopefnl si^ii s of the present time that leadiiifj:: scientists have 
liccn frankly faeini.’ llie fact tin t they cannot bwadc i>hilosophieal problems. We 
are led to liaja- toi a “^reat si ren;:! lieiiiii^ of that co-operutioii between science and 
philosophy, whidi in the hisloiy of human ‘hoiu;ht and CMujiiiry has bci'ii so 
fruitful. One has only torcniind (UKsell of the work oi men like Descartes, Galileo, 
Racoii and Jvicke, Leiimtiz ami luint, to realise how close the aHsot'iation was. And 
the association eamiot be br()k<‘n. It seivmce is not allied with Rood philosophical 
IhinkiiiR, it will be allied with uiiphiloso])hical doc.inalism. 

One IB eonsci(' is in these days of widespicad desire on the side of the seienlists 
as well as on that of the pliilosoplieis for the streiiRlheninR of the association. It 
IS iinfortiinalc that onr courses of studies should have become so highly specialised 
that many sliuKiits are condemned to the study of fraRinents of the whole of 
reality, and nevir have their allenlion directed even to the fact tliat they are 
fragments. A teacher of ])hiloHop)iy who sncResUd that philosojdiy should find 
some ydaec in the cuuiieulum of eVeiy student ot seienee would jirohably he 
regarded as a crank, 'i'hcrc can be no doulit (however), that one of the Rrealest of 
our needs at the present lime is for an education that will enable the sliident to 
sec beyond the fraRinentariness of the particular sciiiiccs, and accordiiiR to his 
capacity, to apirrehend the whoh'. 

Duty of a PiiiLosopiinn 

I have spoken perhaps as if this task here related only to scientific emiuiry. 
I would remind you of what 1 said earlier in this paper of the fact that philu- 
Bopy has oriRinated not only from scieniifie enquiry. It has Rrown also apart from 
natural seienec out of the questioiiinRS to which reliRion has Riven rise. And I 
think it would not be difiieult to show’ tliat at the present time there is a spiri- 
tual movement (in the stricter sense) that is no less siRiiificnt for philosophy than 
the scientific movement. The most outstaiuliiiR scienlisis of the day arc aware of 
it, and they arc fully prepared to recoRuise that any true interpretation of reality 
must take account of experience in all its richnesss. 

So the philosopher has to-day a place of as Rreat importance as he has had at 
any time in history, and he has a task as great as ever was laid upon his prede- 
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ccsRorfl. It is not only knowled^ro that has been frnp:mfintcd. so bavo the purposes 
of men. The pliilosophcr’s first business is to seek and tcaeh the Truth ns a^^ainst 
all fra^mientary truths. But the Truth is not something that subsists in cold iso- 
lation from life and indiil’crence to the deeds and the destinies of those who live. 
We cannot HO separate facn and value. I believe the philosopher raises to the full 
h(‘i^'ht of hih hi^h calling only as he realises that his function is not merely to 
harmonise all thought, but to point the way to the harmonising^ of all life. 


Reading cf papers— 2nd. day — 21 si. December 1934 

The second day’s procct din/j:B of the Conf!:re88 commenced with 7>r. John 
McKenzie, l^resident in th(' chair. 

Mr, //. P. ]\l(uftj, ]’resid(‘nt of the Psychohfp^y Section •d(!livered an interesting^; 
address on rnodern researches in rr->yeholo^':y an 1 how they have efiected Philosophy 
as a whole. 

Mr. K. /?. t^o'i}nvns ftjengar ppf>k(' on “'Reli^^ion and Elhicb’’. Papers were then 
read on “The Place of (rod in the Advaita Vedanta’’. 

N ATTIRE OF Goo 

Mr. If. N. ncn/haremJraehar, in his paper, staled (hat the coneeption of God 
in A'lvaiia did lUH touch tlie problem at hand. The probl('in woas about the origin 
of !h(' individual and his relation to the rvorld. It was to solve this that the 
<|eestion of CJod was taken up. The Advaita aceount of the Indeterminate 
iK'gated the very proiileiu. Nor dul it pistify the Upanishadie thought. The 
l^pan'mliadH hu(\ in view a real Isvara us the ground ol a Teu\ worid. V>ut the \u- 
dett'TininaU' had nothing to do with him. Nor was the position oi Advaita leaWy 
difliront from the doctriiu'S that its foiineier wanti-d to nfute. The world, as 
sup( rirnposf'd, was unreal. The Indeterminate was nothing. Ho the; Advnitic position 
was not difi'cTcnt from the Hunyavada. (ht was made the ground of all. So the 
])osjtinn was not in substance di/fiTent from the Vijniinavacla. The world was 
traced to cit and aeit. So the oneness of the ground was not attained. Atlvaita, 
with all its excellence was not free from inconsistencies, but without them it 
becomes Dvaita. Dviiita as philosophy was sound and it was the only proper 
Vedanta. 

Mr. P. P. S. Santrl, in his paper, stated that in philosophy, as in religion, 

*((od Bignifitd that Being from whom the Universe had its souk**'; He is difi'erent 

fiom the world of finite inti lligences as well as fvom the material world, though 
the degrees of din'crences vary in the two cases. Hod in some systians docs not 
create ihc finite souls, as He enaites the material world . and the soul in Advaita 

dilieiB lioin (did only as the rdlectiou from the proloty])e. But (lod is called such 

only in so fur as fte is distinguished fiiim lh(; soul and cousidered to be in some 
relatiou to it. (did is thi* conserve of life’s goods and the comforter of life’s sor- 
rows. Any lieing that tiansecnds lui)>piness and misery, that does not recognise a 
disiinct soul to be cheered and com fort, d, any undetermiiu'd Iking that is called 
AbhOiUlc or lllliinat(' eannol be eallid (Jod and it is so called in the Advaita sys- 
tem. d’he term most closely jii»j)i(<xiniating to (ifod is Iswara : there is a place for 
Iswara in Advaita. d'he Dvvaitin had always resorted to the trick of setting up 
dummies and kuoeking them dovui. 

FATED DEETSION OF rmLOSOrilERS’’ 

Mr. A. C. Mekherji staled that tlie history of the battle between Advaita and 
its critics was luusily a history of what might be called the self-created delusion of 
I)hilosopheiH ; for, the encounter was not in reality so fierce as the battle cries 
would lead one to imagine. That relation and di/lcrence were inseparable from our 
knowledge, and coi.scquenlly even the highest conceivable reality must be relational 
— this had never laen denied by any type of absolutism. The really puzzling 
((uestion was whether the highest reality of relational thought was in reality the 
highi'st. The puzzle had survived all attempts made, in Indian as well as Weiatcrn 
thought, for a successful solution. That Reality was ultimatelv ultra-rational and 
eonsequcnlly above all determinations, was the central thought of the Advaita 
philosophy. At the same time’, it was clearly conscious of the relational character 
of all thinking and of all reasoning. It followed from these two positions that the 
ultru-rclatioual was inconceivable for us. Yet, logical thought, according to it, being 
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ail indiepcriHablc Btnp^c in the iiilire proccHB of realiBin^ the ulira-relational Absolute, 
the unthinkub'e had to bo broiit^ht under the conditions of thou^dit by means of 
atlnbuiiiH; to it wnut really could not belong to it ; this was the nccessily of super- 
imposition. The Brabinati, though absolutely distinction-less, was to be conceived as 
that to which bclonp;i‘(), ns it were, the ^eim of all distinctions; and this miji;ht 
then be conceived as Maya, Sakti, or prakrili of the omnisient Lord. Thus, super- 
imposition, which was but another name for accommodation to the conditions of 
discursive thought, occupied a prominent place in the Adiaita method of stimula- 
ting thou^^ht to ^0 beyond itself. 

Papeks on Indian Pjiilo.sopiiy 

Hcctional mcetin^^s then commenced at 1 p. m. hi the Indian PJiilosophy Section 
which was presided over by Maharnahojiadli} ays S. Ki()>}iui^iru})ii Sastn live pajiers 
were read. Mr. D. M. Dutt, in a paper on “Some difljciiJliiH of Sankhya System”, 
slated that these presented iliemsilvcH in ronneetion wilii tlie tlieorics of he^^inninf^lesH 
vvoild and biTiinnine: of e}ci(', dissidiition and conservation, transformation and 
lilurality of selves. Mr. Dutia in anollier paper on “th(‘ main currents of contemporary 
Indian Philosophy*’ made a succinct rt xicvv of eontimporary philosophical activities in 
India, deahn^^ with the bepdnninf^ of mod('rii ]>hiloso})hieal studies, the intUicncc of 
Chrihtian Theology, pD'adiud recognition of Indian Philoso])hy in rcf^aid to new problems 
and dill'erent lines of resolutions, and the philosophies of Uadhakrishnan and Krishna 
Lhandia Bhattneharya. 

Mr. T, l\. C/n'///a9//a?u' read n jmprr on “The I’hilosophy of i^irnsarahhattar”, Mr. 

7\ S. Kai(if(, in his papir on “ITdemption according: to Lokaeharya'’, t<ave 
ihc Vaishiuwa C‘OUC(\alou ot (tod’s love (or and uUvlude lowiuds (he siuucc, as 
expounded \u LoVvachavyii h “SinvaehuuaVihu'^uvuviu”, iu\ impoiVaut, \heo\otru“a\ VreaWes 
wnVVeu \u Tamd. aud e.oiv.pattd \V whVv Vhe PhivsViau eoueapV\ou. '^\v. S. N. L. 
tSriv(iiil(U'((, in his pa])er on ‘‘Advailihiu in the Vi)iht o( modiru Vhoue;ht”, aUempted 
a vind.icalion of Advailism throujj,h a criticism of nco-ile^mlian Idealism. 

PAI’EIIS on LoOIC and MKTAriiYSICS 

In the Lo^ic and Metai'hysics serfion. Miss A. A. TIaldar, in her paper on 
‘‘Berptsonian conception of Matter,” stated that in Berj^son's philosophy there was no 
consistent account of matter, and this was proliably due to the fact that he a])proa- 
'•hi'd lh(' ])rol)l( m tl matter from dilhTiait angles. Mr. R. L. A/.s’, in his papiu' on 
“What IS a Broiiosiiion’’, said that jiroiiosnions could not be ree:aided as possibili- 
ties or suljsisient tnlitics, that a true proposHion was one with fad. and that even 
in a false proposition, tin re weri' aspects of fact which were object ivi', thonpdi ihi'y 
did not ccaiKiilute fact. Mr. I\ S. Naidti, in his essay on “Loeki' and (Critical 
Ibalism”, said that some of the characteristic features of C’ritieal Kealism were 
iiaceablo to Lockds Theory of Knowledp’-e. 

dir, B. S A'aiVr, in his pa[)er on “Epistcniolop^y of Illusion”, said that the theory 
that ihe illusory 'was a non-eo{j:nilivc eonsl ruelion (ef. Akhyalaviidii) was untenable, 
lieeau.c it made illusion, doubh' illm-ion and memory, especially memory of illusion, 
ini} ossible. Mr. T. R. V. dealiiifi; with “Illusion as eonfusion of subjective 

functions”, said that all analysis of illusion rcieahd three sutijcclivc functions, 
nanuly, (i) bclieviii}; in a beiii}; independent of one’s consciousni'SH, (ii; havin^j; an 
appearance dependent on om ’s consciousmss, and (lii) withdrawing belief from 
a}i})carance. Each was comjilcle in it^If, ihoupdi to engender illusion they were in 
comjilication, one of them siTvinji; as {ground and the rest as matter. There were 
tuo kinds of matter, namely, absolutely iiuletcrininale, and indeterminate due to 
complication (cf. Nirvisesn, and Anirvachaniya). The first was negative in that it 
was never realised as form, and the second was positive to the extent to which it 
was so realised, and it contained a demand and a warning;— the demand that the 
form be realised in its absoluteness, and the warning; that such realisation was not 
possible on the reflective level, though n flection pointed towards some hi^i^her sta^^c. 

Mr. G. R. Malknni, in his paper on “f^ome Killcctions on the nature of Bhilo- 
sophic Truth”, said that Philosophic Truth had its orip^in in 6ccptiei«m, luescribed 
to facts and not vice versa, recop:mHcd the region of no facts, and was incapable 
of verification, there beinp no rational means of resolvinp; difl’erencc between philoso- 
phers who disagreed. 

Papeiis on Ethics and Social Piulobopiiy 

In the Ethics, Philosophy of Kcligion and Social Phiiosophy Section, Mr. B, V, 
Ray read a paper on “The conception of God in Leibnitz’s Philosophy”. 
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Ml.' Prahlad C. Divanji, in his paper on “Can God be seen’’, said lhat by 
undcT/>:oing neceesary Sadhana one can visualise God as a bcin^^ who expresBcs 
JfiniHclf in a particular form ; or who crcales, i)rcHcrvc8 and destroys Ihc universe 
without exprcHHin/^ Himself in a particular form ; or who expresses himself in nil 
the forms that constitute the universe, dhe question, however, ceased to exist 
when one realised lhat there was only one without a second, (ekarncvadvititiyani) 
in which distinction betw'cen percipient and percept disappeared altof^ether. 

Mr. D. L. Ik‘ rend a paper on “Ethical considerations of Mechanical Determi- 
nism.’' Mr. M. S. Srrn/vasa S(ir 7 )ia, in his paper on “Ethical Kdativity and 
its beann^^ on Siltliehkeit/’ sajd that morality was man’s social altitiule and p 
such it was relative to conditions of society and was delermimd by sitlliehkeif, 
continuity of which was (Ksentiai to sficial solidarity. Pio^ress w'ns not distruetion, 
but recoiistruelion (d ideal in consonance with chanp:cd conditions, and that was 
what Dharma, as conceived in Hindu ethics, stood for. 

Papkes on PsyctiouxtY 

In lh{3 l^sycholo^^y Section, Mr. G. i)(Z6M read a paper on “Th(' concept of with in 
lisyeho-analysis." Mr. VaTbtaiit read one on “Erendian Psyeholopy.” 

Mr. S, O'. Chaficrjs, in his pajter on “The Dividing l^ine latween Peieeiition 
and ii)f( reiiec", said that tin re was no hard and fast line of division between 
{)erfi])iion and infeieiice from tlic jioint of view of j)Hycholo^"y. 

In the eveniiiE at 5-hO p. m. Dr. M. T. CiopalubU'ami addressed the general 
^ 'oiifer( lice on “]‘hych()loi;icaI Approach to Truth and Error." J'he leeluie was 
illusliateu by lantern slides. 

Reading of papers— 3rd. day— 22nd. December 1934 

The CoriEresB rc-assembled to-day with Sir S. Padhalrishnan in Ihc chair, 
for llie transaction of oflieial biisineHs. It was decided that the mxt session ol 
the Congress should bi' held at Ckilcutta under the aus])i('es of the Calcutta 
I'nivi'isity. Sir S. Radhakrishnan v as're-dtetid President of the Working Committee 
and Messrs. S. S. Suryanaiayuna Sastri and llaridas Rhattaebarya were re-eleet(il 
T'eer claries. Dr. Suroj Das was re-eleeled Librarian. The Cun^riHs Ibtn divided itself 
into si'Ctioiiiil meetings. 

Ill the Indian JdiiloRO])hy Section, Mr. M. V. V. K. Rajujnduiri read a pajar 
on “The e^olutlonal implications of the JihaEavad (lita.” He said that, aeeordinp; 
to Gila, lif(' was p:oven)ed by faith. J'lie basis of faith was evolutional betterment 
of raec and imlividnal. b^volulion was lendmed possih] ; by avadulnlity by luiinie 
of diverse \ allies. Vaira^'-ya was desisliu/z: fiom aetivitii'S detiinicnlal to evolution, 
and aliliyasa was ixTsifitin^^ in aetivities eonducive to it. Mr. //. d/. lihuUdclLarija 
read a pajxT on “TIk- conception of Soul in iIk; Nyaya Tyslern," 

Dr. iSaihbiKir iStn read a jinper on “Appaiyadikshitu's estimate of the contro- 
virsy between the upholders of the Ihalibimavada and the Ava<‘ehedavada.” 

Jn the J^OEie and Melaph}sies Seelioii, Mr. 1\ (L iJatfa itad a paper on ’’The 
Dawn of a New I’liilossjihy”, in whieh he said that the eoidliet between Philosophy 
and eommonsciise and lietweiii theoiy and piuetice could bo iemo\ed if Philosophy 
dcv()ti d its( If to the task of showing that reality is know n as it. is. 

Mr. J). J.()7}(Iha read a }»a}XT on the ^‘P^ioceiitrie Philosophy of Ludwig KlaEcs.” 

Mr. P. K. Baau in his paper on “The ideal and the Real" discussed the theories 
of I’lato, Aristotle, Rerp:hon, Sankara, I’atanjali and others, 

In the PsyeholoEy Section, Mr. -S. 8. Jalota read a paper on “The Mind and 
Rody.” In it he said that mind and body form one indivisible whole. The subject 
which is only another name for this whole is a psyehosornatie organism. In one 
sense, mind may be called nothinj>; but body, and in another sense body may be 
called nothing but mind. The facnses arc difTerent, no doubt ; but the object is one 
and the same living Reality. 

Mr. S. Basu, in his esay on “The Aflectivc Nature of Sensory Qualities,” criti- 
cised the current Iheoiies of sensation and supported the Affective contiiium theory 
of sensory (pialiticB. 

Mr. It A'. Ghobh read an interesting paper on “Aesthetic Appreciation,” in the 
course of which he held that standard of beauty and that aesthetic appreciation was 
determined by subjective altitude. The Congress theu came to a close. 



The All India Educational Conference 

The tenth RcBRion of the All India Educational Conference commenced its four 
days’ session at New Delhi on the ?7th. December 1934 under the prcHidency of 
Thakur Chain Singh, Senior Minister, Jodhpur State. In the course of his speech, 
the President said;-- 


Presidential Address 

‘In view of the important consiitutional developments impending:, (he extension 
and improvement of educational faciliiies assume a seriousness which wo do not 
always realise with siiincient vividness. There is not much chance of modern demo- 
cratic institutions hein^ successful in this country unless we work at the same time 
for educational advancement of our people and produce dimiocracy capable of under- 
staiulin^j; not only the privilcf^cs but also the responsibilities of cilizenship”. 

The President aeknowlede:ed his election to the chair as symbolical of the grow- 
ing realisation in the country that British India and the Indian States were ulti' 
malely connected with one another in most matters aHccting national progress and 
particularly education, as it furnished a platform on which they should meet in a 
spirit of comradeship, intent on fighting the forces of ignorance with combined 
strength. JIc hoped when an All-India Federation materialised, they should have 
greater opportunities for such co-optraiiou in important nation-building activities. 

Discussing the educational problem, Thakur Chain Singh emphasised the inadequacy 
of the elementary and secondary educational system. Thi; main problem was not 
HO much its improvement as its spread, but reform could never be efrcctcd unless 
wc are prepared to face the unpleasantness of extra taxation. 

Concluding, Thakur Chain feingh discussed at length the activities of the Conference 
in various spheres and wished it all success in its endeavour. 

Welcome Address 

Dr. ^akxr Hnssain, Principal, Janiia Millia hJanna,[\r\i\ Chairman of the Recop- 
lion Committee, welcomed the deh'gates to historic Delhi, a city *oI great disappoint- 
ments, of great suceesseH and great failures, whicdi watched with apparent uncon- 
ci'in the birth of crnjiircs and their annihilation. 

Dr. Zakir Hussain said :~“Two changes will have to be introduced in the entire 
system of education from the bottom to the top. First of these is a change in the 
whole orientation of our education. If, ns wc have seen, the individual mind can ho 
educated only by cultural goods adrijuato to its own structure, it is evident that 
cultural goods of the group to which one belongs, in which one is born and bred 
must be the best means of its development and culture. It is essential to Indianiso 
our whole educational system. It is essential to put an end to the recruitment of 
young men to ranks of so-called educated who arc blind to beauties of their 
own art, deaf to harmonies of their own name music, ashamed of their own 
language and literature, to whom nil that is theirs is mean and ignoble, and all that 
is foreign is as such noble and sublime. Jt is essential to so change education as 
to render it possible that young men should be condemned to live as foreigners 
in their own land, unable to speak their own tongue and incapable ol thinking their 
own thoughts, with borrowed speech, as the Poet has said, on their lips, with 
borrowed desires in their hearts. The second thing that will have to bo done is to 
do everything to see that our schools give opportunities of practising what they 
preach. They should provide opporlunities of strengthening the will in its passive 
forms, diligence, patience, perseverance and constancy, by insisting on thoroughness 
in work and in its active manifestations, moral courage and practical initiative by 
allowing as wide a field as possible of free activity to the pupils. 

“If the political changes that are bound to come at no distant date are to be 
changes for the better, if the government of the people by the people is to prove 
to be government for the people, wc shall have to set about the difficult task of 
changing our institutions of mere book learning into centres of co-operative activity 
where a sense of social and political responsibility could bo engendered in the 
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youn^er {generations of the country. I hope you will not be alarmed at my men- 
lioninp; a sense of political responsiblity in pupils us one of the objectives which 
our educational institutions should strive to achieve. We are told, in season and 
out, that education should have nothing: to do with politics. Yes, there is politics and 
politics. There is politics which 1 would not see, which no true educator would 
see, anywhere near edueational institutions. It is the Bhortsi{:;hted politics of 
opportunism. It is the politics wiiich seeks to make education the cheap handmaid 
of its passinp; objectives. My complaint is that our present system of education is 
much, too much, politics-ridden. Dor what is it but politics of a kind that to the 
entire neglect. of the needs of the individual mind and needs of all-sided develop- 
ment of national life, we have run the whole educational system, to man nothinp; 
more than clerical otliccs of this country ? A system which has robbed p:eneration 
after {];cncration of our youn^; men of conra^^e, of initiative, of will to serve anythin^!; 
hij^her than their own narrowly-conceived self-interest, of joy in life and 

pride in creative eilort without hope and without vision, characterless cheap articles 
of mass production to be auctioned in the market place to the hi{j:;heRt bidder. It is 
time we {;ave to our edueational ctfort more edifying; ideals of personal and national 
exist eiie(‘, ideals of justice and f airplay, ideals of service for the g:ood of the 
whole of which one is part, ideals of national solidarity ideals of co-operative end- 
cavoiu, subscribed by our young; men. healthy in body and healthy in mind, with 
trauud stiong will, sound judgment, refined feelings, honest and frank, yet generous 
and uderant, truHlful and trustworthy to this end. Wc shall have to set about the 
task in dead earnest of transforming our educational institutions from places of 
individual self-seeking to places of devotion to social (muIs, from scats of ihcoreticiil 
and irtelicctual one-suleness into those* of practical human maiiy-sidem'SH and from 
cent ’’CM of more acfpii.^iiioM of knowltujgc* to those of its right use. If this is poli- 
tic:- it is politics of a kind, a far-sighted conslructive politics. Then politics is the 
life breath of education 

Proceedings & Resolutions 

Enquiky into Kdik'ational Conditions 

At the general session of the Conference, several important resolutions were dis- 
cussed. Principal SciihafJri, Chairman of the Executive Committee, presided over the 
session, as llao llahadur Thakur ChainsifK/h, President, could not be present. 

Professor Di/ran Singh SItar/na (Lahore) moved a resolution recommending to 
the Secretary of h^iate, through the ( loveinmout of India, to make arrangi'nionts 
for the appointment of a Royal OommisMiou to emjuire into the pri'seut educational 
conditions in the country and make recommendations lor (('organisation of the 
(ducational system. He said that in other countries, political relonn and 
educational reform had always gone together and it would be ,not much to 
anticipate such reform now that India was on the o,ve of constitutional changes, 
lie emphasised the necessity of a Royal Commission on education which was in no 
way inferior to the problem of agiicultun*, labour or politics, 

Pioj. Vakil of Kolhapur, suiiporting, jioined out that there had been emiuirios 
into primary and secondary education Init not into collcg/ate education. The 
a/ipoiutment 0 / a Royal Commission would enable a coru/)rehcusivc enquiry of 
education as a whole and from th(‘ federal stand-point. 

Mr. Ralliaram (Lahore), vigorously opposing the resolution, declared that he had 
no faith in these Commissions, bi^causc it woulcl merely he a waste of money, time 
and energy. The country had already had a bitter experience of siieh costly Com- 
missions, which were eomposed of foreigners without knowledge of the country. 
And even if Indians were co-opted, they knew what sort of men they would represent. 
Iircssing communal and sectional claims. He thought that it would bo insulting 
their intelligence if sm^h foreign Commissions should tell them how to teach, eat, etc. 
Education was a transferred subject and it was their problem to devise their own 
policy, suited to the country. They wanted to nationalise education but not dena- 
tionalise it, as this Commisstou would do. 

Prof. Parmijpye (Poona), also opposing, thought that there was nothing rfow 
which a Commission could recommend. They had already certain programmes and 
they would do better to carry them out instead of asking advice from foreigners. If 
such a Commission was appointed it should be at the Govcnimcut’s own 
initiative. 

Amidst cheers the resolution was defeated by an overwhelming majority. 
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Advisory Board of Education 
Mr. Brijlal (Lahon^) moved the second resolution ur^inp; creation of an Advisory 
Board of Ediuaition at the PIcadquartorR of the Oovernraent of India to co-ordinate 
educafional activities in various provinces and to serve as a bureau of information 
in all educational matters. Jfe emphasised the necessity of such a central institu- 
tion to look after the educational interests under the federal constitution. Principal 
Suiyidan tAh^oirh) strongly supported the resolution, which was carried. 

Exchange of Teachers 

Priofipal Pcarrr. (Gowalior) moved the next resolution urging the Conference 
to anprove the principle of exchange of teachers among educational institutions in 
diflerent provinces and requesting the education departments concerned to initiate 
and facilitate' sn^'h exchanges. He thought that it would, in a humble way, prepare 
for a united I di i. Mr. Abdul Razo, supporting, the resolution was carried. 

Annual C’ei.ebration of Education Weekc 
Mr. 8. 1\ Chatterjee (Bengal), through a resolution, pleaded that provincial 
teachers’ and educational associations should make arrangiuuents for annual celebra- 
tion of education w'('('ks in their jarisdiction with a view to bring parents and 
guardians into closer contact with the educational system of the country and to 
enuanoc mutual co-opcralion. 

Mr. h'araiii Pai (Cochin State) said that this experiment was already being 
carried out in Cochin and found useful. He hoped that other parts of India 
would copy their example. The resolution was carried. 

Rural Activities of TEAniERS 

Mr. Mulch erjec (Dowas State, Senior) moved a resolution appealing to the 
school masters and inspecting Btall in rural areas all over the country to seriously 
take extra rural activiti('s in their areas so that scholars, aftir leaving the school, 
may not relapse into illiteracy but may keep on widening their range of knowlodgo# 
Dr. Philip tTonk State) also supported and the resolution was carried. 

Teaouinu by Cinema & Rvdio 

Prof. Viihi! urged the various Education Departments to use the Cinema and 
the Radio in the work of teaching. He thought that the Cinema and the Radio 
were most powerful instruments of education in modern times. 

dhc resolution was carried after it was supported by Prof. Khair. 

Adoption of Compartmental Examinations 
Mr. idriniras'a Varadhan moved a resolution that the system of compartmental 
and supplementary examinations should be adopted by all Universities and ediica- 
ti''.. depart niiMits of India, under such restrictions as may be found necessary, 
Tin' speaker warned that if the resolution was not carried, Madras Province, at 
least, would protest and may even think of withdrawing from the -Federation. 

Mr. Ralliaram supported but Prof. Paranjpyc opposed. The resolution was 
carried. 


Training of Inspecting f?TAFE 

Mr.* Samar Husain (Delhi) requested that adequate provision of a practical and 
useful nature be made for training of inspecting staT, either in training eolleges 
or by other special facilities organised for the purpose. Miss 8. R. Naidu (ludra- 
prastha School, Delhi) supported the resolution which was carried. 

Reading of Papers 

Principal Pearce read the report on the moral and religious education section. 

Mr. Mathew (Kolhapur) read an interesting report on secondary education and 
m ved that at various stages in secondary institutions, scholars should bo diverted 
to vocational and technical education in order to minimize the rapidity growing 
evils of unemployment and wastage. Ho also suggested certain minor amendments 
whereafter the resolution was passed. 

I Several papers were then read, one by Dr. G. S. Khair (Poona), on the “Obliga- 
tion on Selective Education”, Dr. Banarsidas (Agra), on “The Problem of the Child’ , 
62 
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Captain J. W. Petavel (Poona) on “Socialism, united communities and education”. 
Dr. Uavihehari (Delhi) on “Teachtne: of mathematics in schools and colletj;e8, and 
Dr. Aleevi (Aligarh) on “Some Thoughts on National Education.** 

PlTYSKlAL DKI’EniORATtON OF STUDENTS 

The problem of growing physical deterioration among the student community 
was discussed in an address delivered by Mr. Brijlal of Lahore at the 
Conference, lie said that ht'alth generally depended on four factors, namely, 
heredity, proper feeding, assimilation and personal hy^pene. in his opinion a 
highly developed intellect without physical fitness was ineirective. It was therefore 
essential that steps should lie taken to cheek this growing deterioration and save the 
future generation from becoming— generation of sickly and spineless pigmies. 

Ee-Consttuktton in EnurATiON 

Prof. Daivan Singh Shanna in his address on reconstruction in education said 
that many of the difects in the- present system had biaai pointed out by educa- 
tionists all over India, but th-' chief defect was a kind of Hip Vnn Winklism. Hip 
Van Winkle was one of the most bdovi'd characters created in fiction but he was 
misfit ill bis home and after he waked up from his trance he was a misfit in the 
public life of his country. In the same way oiir educational system was behind 
times by many years, if not gmiorations, and thus it was out of touch with the 
politieuil. economic, cultural, social and linguistic needs of the time. Politically 
India uanted an educuled and intelligent electorate and dynamie leadership and 
There was nuieh to be done to combat illiteracy and to arouse civil eonsciousness. 
India was mainly an agricultural country in* which the present education was 
a misfit, resulting in colossal unemjiloyment. Another great defect in our eJuca- 
lion was the inadequate provision for the study of vernaculars and the speaker 
advocated a common lingua franca. 

Educatjon in Dynamk! World 

The conception of education in the dynamic world and (he role of teachers in 
('ducational renaissance wss the theme of an address delivered by Principal 
K. C. Saiyidan of Aligarh Teachers’ Training College. lie discussed the 
new movements and forces which were operating at present nationally 
and internationally to reshape education throughout Ihe worJd. Despite the 
development of the scientific movement in education, it was impossible to perfect 
a fool proof technique which teachers could use wifhoui use of their own intellec. 
tnal initiative and creative thought. Th(*y could not, iherefon', divest themselves 
of the responsibility not only to study their suhjeets of introdiietijn and the 
psychology of children hut also the social ord< r amidst which they wore Jiving 
lo-day. 'I'he di'velopmenfs associaled with the growth of industrialism and scientific 
technology had added immesurably to the nuuenal and intellectual power of 
man but they had at tiie same time, created a grave psychological and ethical 
situation because of the failure of man’s social and moral eonseiousness to adapt 
itself to the changed eonditions. This had resulted in the present situation with 
its wars and exploitation, its social and economic injustices, iis unbridled lust for 
power and wealth, its conflict of values and loyalties in individual and collective 
life, It was this jirobicni which teachers and edneationists had to taeklc. If they 
approached it in a right spirit this stupendous task of creating a new and better 
world by exalting in school woik co-operation above eorapetilion, creation about 
aciiuisitiveness, service above lust for power, profit and active intelligence about 
passive assimilation of second-hand opinions the teachers would not only enrich the 
lives of their pupils but also train disciplined workers and leaders in the cause for 
better social order. 

Sit G. Anderson’s Address 

Sir Oeorye Anderson, Educational Commissioner with the Government of India 
in addressing the Conference, said ' 

One of the striking features of the times is the increasing attention now paid 
to the problems of education. This is largely due, no doubt, to the fact that, as 
the Education Member has suggested, we are passing through an age of transition, 
that we are gripped by rapidly changing conditions of life, that there is urgent 
demand for adapting our educational structure to the new requirements, to new 
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conditions ; and this demand is pjrowing; in intensity. Even convocation addresses 
instead of prising somewhat platitudinous advice to the recipients of degrees, 
nowadays take often the form of caustic diatribes against the present system of 
education and of elof|iient and persuasive appeals for its reconstruction. 

It may that 1 have myscOf contributed towards this spirit of pessimism ; my 
excuse for pessimism is that I believe in frankness, as it is only by a realization 
of defects and ddficnltioR that they can eventually be overcome. It may be, how- 
ever, that some of us, in our eagerness to break loose from present limitations err 
on the side of extravagance, that, -wo do not take snfncient Ij, into account the 
grave difficulties which beset our path, that we are unheedful of progress which 
has been made in many directions. 1 shall rffer brit fiy to some of these directions. 

First, the whole attitude towards the education of girls has been transformed. 
Instead of apathy and (ven of aeiive o})posi(ion then; is now growing sense of the 
viilne and imporiai.cc of girls' ediie-ation. Not, only are girls coming to school in 
largely increasing number, but (cviai more important) they arc tending to stay 
longer at R(“hool and are making more sustained ])rogress. This tendency is 
conlirmed by statistics, tin; number of girls who have' liecn siiceessfiil in matricu- 
lation has ineri'ased from 1,U02 in 10?7 to 21117 in 19.12 ; and even more rapidly 
to 2770, in the following year. Again, tin* number of those who have graduated 
has risen from llK) in 1927 to 228 in 191)2 ; and again more rapid to 385 in the 
following year. Tiiis remarkable increase has given rise to difficult problems 
which demand earnest consideration. Is the higher education of girls to be 
developed rigidly in imitation of bny’s eduention, with all its defects and limita- 
tions ? Will the enrol meut of girls’ colleges, now so lefreshing in their compara- 
tive effieiciiey and in the vitality of their eorfiornte life, soon rea(‘h the gigantic 
dirnensioiis of thosi* of many men's colleges ? Let us take hei'd lest we fall. 

It may cause surjirise to those who live and work in Northern India that in 
Lri^ish India iis a whole nearly 40 per cent of the girls at school are enrolled in 
co-educal.iotial instil ntion This is a satisfactory development, hut only up to a 
point. India cannot aHord to provide separate S(‘ho(>ls for girls in her innumerable 
villages ; the alfiTiiative lies iK'rebna; betwe(;n eo-education at least at the primary 
stage and a widesiiread denial of edma.tion for girls. Again, even if the necessary 
linaiices v ( rt' fortlicoming it is doubtful whether the multiplication of minute and 
ineliieieiit schools for girls would he jnstified. A system of eo-education, however, 
should not }'(' eonfinecl nier- ly to the pupils and girls should not be admitted to 
boys’ schools merely on sulIiTance ; eo-ednealioii should bo extended also to the 
staff. It is nl,-o for consideration w’hether girls’ schools, where efbeii'nf, might not 
form a sounder basis than hoys’ seliools for eo-ediieation. Women arc usually 
iiio.O' suitabh' than men as teaclun's for young children. 

/another stril, mg and pliaismg exan)i)l<‘ of progress is the ''change in attitude 
towards the edneation of wliat an' generally termed the depressed elassos. Until a 
few years aeo, the normal means of assisting these classes was to institute separate 
ao-d segregiitt! seliools for their children, thus aceimtuating the spirit of cxclusive- 
s.. ;• and crystallising the stigma whieh is attached to them. The ii^.w and 
relrcsbing ])olicy is to do all that is possible in the encouragemenlf of the 
admission of these (diihlren to Ifu* ordinary schools of the country, Tho Bombay 
(fOvernment have led the way by insisting ns a condition of grant that a school 
shall not. debar admission to these children. The only criterion should be tho 
maintenance of a reasonable .degree of cleanliness by the pupils all who comply 
with this condition should be fictdy admitted to schools irrcspoclive of the class or 
caste to which they belong. (Jlil time prejudice doubt It'ss "persists iii certain 
places, but at long last wo have adopted a right policy in this connection. 

NAiiuowiNCi ATMospiiF.rj: of ^^fokeoate Sohools 

1 wish that 1 could record a similar dwindling in tho enrolment of other kinds 
of segregate schools, which arc maintained for tho exclusive needs of a particular 
community, and a commensurate increase in the ordinary schools. As ha,s been sugges- 
ted by the Director of Public Instruction, Bih.ir and Orissa, India cannot adord five 
separate schools in each village, where one would be suflicient ; a district board 
school for boys ; a similar school for girls ; a palhshala ; a maktaba ; and a 
school for the depressed classes. Nor can it be advisable, especially in the present 
condition of India, that such large number of pupils should spend the important 
years of formative boyhood in narrowing atmosphere of such schools ; it would 
be far better for them as well as for the country as a whole if they joined in the 
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wider life of Ihe ordinary echools, in hracinp; comradeship with boys of other 
communities. I would to the Muslim community, in particular, that they 

would bo better advised to press, if nccil be, for reasonable ji;uarantee8 for the 
maintenance of their religion and culture jn the ordinary schools than for a further 
multiplication of segregate schools. 

Education in Rural Areas 

Another pleasing sign of the time is the increasing attention paid to education 
in rural areas. The efiect of past neglect in this direction have been to impoverish 
the countryside by sucking initiative and capacity from the villages into the towns ; 
and the evil is accentuated by the fact that, village conditions being what they 
arc, very few of those who have been educated in the towns return to serve the 
countryside. 

Efforts arc now being made in certain provinces to counteract this tendency by 
expending and improving the scope of vernacular middle schools, which should 
become the jDivot of rural reconstruction. At first, the plan was to institute a few 
separate agricultural schools, but on the advice of the Linlithgow Commission, 
these have now given way to a atlempt to harmonise the teaching and courses of 
of all rural schools to a rural environment. These eflorts represent perhaps the. 
moat striking ‘and promising development in educational policy in recent yearso 
If we can succeed in this direction we shall not only relieve congestion in th 
universities, but (even more important) we shall play a vital part in the recons- 
truction of the countryside. 

Another point in which distinct progress has been made is in the widening of 
school activities. In spite of the financial stringency, schools arc now brighter 
places than they were ; in some there are gardens bright with shrubs and flowers, 
in the care of which the pupils play a vigorous part. Great progress has also been 
made in the playing of games, not only in the skill displayed but also in the 
spirit in which they were played. Considerable attention has also been paid to 
this development by the encouragement of games which make inexpensive demands 
in the matter of time, space and equipment. 

The boy scouts — and I hasten to add the girl guides— have also contributed 
much towards the brightening of school life. They have provided ample facilities 
for healthy recreation ; they have installed a love and desire for social service ; they 
have already shown signs of transcending the distressing limitation of caste and 
creed. Whenever I visit a scout camp, I feel optimistic for the future of India. 

Litlle IIeadivay Adainst Forces of Illiteracy 

There is, therefore, good cause for encouragement ; lint I wish that I could go 
further. I shall try to explain the reason for this qualificaiiou by rccouutiug to 
you a story of which you may be familiar. 

Historians often point to the Regent Oreleans as one of the great failures in 
hisiory ; the cause of his disaiipoiiuiiuni is thus explained. The day of his Chris- 
tening was one of great rcjoiciMg ; and many friends were present, each bearing a 
gift. One brought the gift of power ; nnotlu r the gift of wisdom ; a third the gift 
of health and strength ; a fourth the gift of wealth : and so on. All were delighted 
and predicted a brilliant fiitun; for the little child. Towards the end of the cere- 
mony, however, an old woman entered the room and asked why she had not beeu 
bidden. On receiving an unsatisfactory answer, she replied, ‘Idien he shall not 
have my gift, the gift to use his gifts’. Is it not possible that we also suffer from 
a similar disability ? We can point, as I have tried to do, to many encouraging 
achieveracnes, but somehow or other, when wc come to review the eticcts of our 
work as a whole, there is cause for grave disquietude. 

Take, for example, the position of primary education. Daring the last ten years, 
the enrolment has risen by leaps and bounds ; and this indicates at any rate that 
even the poorest In the land are beginning to realize the benefits of education. But 
when we review the results of all this expenditure of time and money in the terms 
of literacy, we cannot but feel acute disappointment. In some provinces, indeed, 
very little headway is being made against the forces of illiteracy, yiatistics tell the 
distressing tale that out of every hundred pupils enrolled in class 1, only 21 on an 
average reach class IV (when literacy should he achieved) three years later. 

The general results at the secondary stage are similarly disappointing. Whereas, 
on the one hand, boys in increasing numbers pass matriculation at an early age, 
some cf them at the age of fifteen or even under, and then proceed prematurely 
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to collepjc, over 55 per cent, of the boys in the upper classcb of hif^h schools are 
not Hutfic'cntly advanced even to compete for that simple test b<Tore they have 
reached the of 13 and many of these have reached a considerably older ap‘. 
Thus the former cate^^ory of boys are denied the bracing benefits of school life, 
while the latter category are prolonf^inp; unduly their literary studies. About half 
of the candidates for matriculatioa are unsuccessful in the elfort and thus represent 
a sad waste of effort. 

There is a similar waste of effort in the university stape. It has been calculated 
that only ‘25 per cent, of those who enter a university succeed late in takinp a 
depree within the normal period tf time ; the universities are .horefore congested by 
larpc r* umbers of students who are not fitted to benefit by university teaching. 
And then, over and above these disappointments, there is the niphtmare of unem- 
ployment amorip the educated classes. 

A remedy often proposed for these evils is a further stifieninp of the standards 
of university examinations ; but such action, in my opinion, would be both 
premature and ineffective. It would (‘it her accentuate the waste, serious enouph 
already, by prolonpinp still further the unfruitful labours of those whoso bent does 
not Vu) in literary studies ; or it would bo a means of denyinp educational facilities 
to students, merely because they had no bent for literary education. 

1 thcrefoie suppest that the Punjab University Committee were correct in their 
contention that universily reform in itself would bo of little value and that to 
fiocome effective it should be basc'd on a drastic reconstruction of the school system, 
by means of which boys would be diverted at an earlier stape either to occupations 
or to vocational traininp in separate institutions. This contention has been 
unanimously endorsed by the recent Universities Conference. 

The present drift of students, whateviT be their bent and their capacities, is 
due very larpely to iho fact that all pupils, even at the primay state, are taupht on 
the assumption that they will (iventually proceed to a university. The solution is to 
provide separate stapes of education, each with a well-defined objective and to en- 
sure that pupils shall attain the objective of each particular stape, which they 
attem pt. 

The [irimary stape shoiikl be one of five years, on the completion of which 
literacy should have been attained. Primary schools shonld therefore comprise! five 
classes, uiid not, as is often the case, only three ; they should be wisety distribu- 
ted , inspeelion should be heljiful as well as critical; the teachers should not only 
have b('en well-trained, but in rural areas should be in sympathy with rural requi- 
rements. Oil the completion of this stape, the majority of pupils would enter upon 
t!;e work of life, inviporated by the attainment of literacy. 

* .’ver and above the primary H»ape, there should bo a shortened secondary course, 
vvb.ch would provide! a pood pencral education, untrammelled by university require- 
m.'nr,h, for boys up to about the ape ol fifteen. On the completion of this stape, 
many ai;ai!i, would be absorbed into the humbler occupations of life, others would 
•• (‘ive vocational traininp with the advantape of havinp acijuircd a suitable basis 
oi pencral traininp ; others, apain, would prepare themselves for admission to a 
university. As soon as alternative facilities for vocational traininp had been provi- 
ded, univi'i’siticB would bo fully justified in improvinp their standards of teaching 
and exminalion. 

iSueb, in brief, is the scheme of reconstruction, whi'^h has recently been 
firupounded by the Government of the United Provinces, and on which opinions have 
been solicited. There must inevitably be diff’erences of opinion in matters of detail ; 
1 myself repret that a three-years deprec course has not been proposed as a period 
of two years is too short for a University or a collepo to impress its influence on 
the students ; but as to the pencral scheme of rcconstructio-i there can scarcely bo 
two opinions. fSchools and coHepcs wdll then have their own objective and one 
which should bo within their own objective, one which should bo within the com- 
petence of each : the bupbear of biennial examinations will have been rcduc^ed and 
each examination will become solely the means of testinp whether camlidates have 
achieved the objective of that particular stage ; pupils will be provided with an 
education best suited to their attainments. Within the frame-work schools should 
attain preater freedom, which is most desirable. A lead has therefore been given, 
the question is whether we shall respond to Pthat lead. 



On higher education 

Limited Facilities of indiao Universities 

The following informing article was written by Sj. llamayianda 
Cliatterjec and appeared in the “Modern Review” : — 

Sir George Anderson, Kt. C. S. 1., C. I. K., M. A , Educationiil Oommirtsioner 
with the Government of fndin, wrote in the J’rofrreHS of Education in India 1927-I52, 
published this 3 oar ; 

‘^47. ft rai/^ht have been hoped that, havinp; been freed from wasteful over- 
lappmjr and duplication which is an alraoBl inevitable concomitant of the alViliatinK 
Hysiem, unitary uuiverHitiea would have jiroved to be economical ; but such is far 
trom having been the caHc, Indeed, the main criiicifiin levelled a^jjaiust unitary 
uinvctsities is on the score of expense 

‘4S. One of the main eaiiaes of this hif^h expenditure is the iinrejL^ulated com- 
petition v'hieh now runs riot between universities, uflilialing as well as unitary 
Each un'vcrsity seeks to be a self-contained unit, bent on ]>rovidmi!: ample facilities 
for hi;;hcr education and research in almost every conceivable subject, heedless and 
often igiiorant of what is bein/^ done in other universities. The dai)^2:(’r of over- 
lappinij: is particularly ^^reat in the domain of science, in consequence of the hi^;h 
initial and annual expenditure involved/’ 

‘ Jt is difficult lo Hu^^^est remedies to prevent this insidious form of extravapianco, 
but India should have a university system which will promote hipjhcr Icarriin^i; and 
research, which will provide suitable traininfi: for her younj:; men and women, 
which, above all, will be within her means/’ Vol. 1. j). p. 77-7S. 

Writers of official reports should use measured Ian^j:uae:e in harmony with facts. 
In the. passage quoted above, ^Sir Geor^^io Anderson has failed entirely to keep this 
ideal in view. 

What is his idea of a university syslcm for India “which, above all, will bo 
w'ithin her means’’ ? He has not ^ivon any estimate of the exiiendlture, within 
India’s uicaiiB, which she should incur for elementary, seiondary, eollr^date and 
university edneatiou. If in any sphere of tlio activiries of the State in India its 
expenditure is excessive and out of all projiorlion to its riwenue, it is certainly not 
that of education, lliU from the lani!:ua{re used by tSir (iioor^2:e Anderson one may 
suppose (1) that the sums spent from public funds on education in India are enormous, 
(2) that educational expenditure is the bip:i!:est or one of the bi^K^’^t items of public 
expenditure in India, and (3) that out of the more than 1200 (twelve hundred) crores 
of India’s jiublie debt a larp:(' portion was incurred for education. Cut none of these 
three siippositions would bo correct. Meither the Central nor the J^rovincial 
fJovcrnmcnls ever borrow’cd a rupee for educalional purposes, educational expendi- 
ture is neither the biggest nor one of the biggest items of state exticnditure in 

India, and the total amount spent from public funds in the whole of llritish India 

for all kinds and grades is comparatively insignificant — is in fact smaller than the 
educational expendiuirc of the London County Council. Details are given below 
to show that this is a strictly accurate statement. 

It is entirely unnecessary lo take any particular kind or grade of education to 
show that India does not sjiend an excessively large sum of money on it. The 
whole amount spent from public funds on education of all kinds and grades in 
.1931-33 for a population of 271,780,151, inhabiting British India, was Rs. 10,84,25, 
028. To this amount Government funds contributed ^Rs. 12,40,07,093, District BoaKl 
Funds Rs. 2,80,01,313 and Municipal Funds Rs. 1,58,17,222. So, for the education 
of 27 crores of people Government spent in 1931-32 about 13 crores of Rupees, or 

less than eight annas per head per annum. It is to be hoped that this is not, to 

use Sir Anderson’s words, an ‘insidious form of extravagance.” Why, by the by, 
does he use the word “insidious,” which means Itreaehcrous’, ‘crafty ?’ 
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Let me now turn to the educational expenditure of the London County Council, 
referred to above. The population of the Administrative County of London was 
43,85,825 iu 1931. Its estimated educational expenditure for 1933-34 is p;iven in 
Whitaker’s Almanack for 1934 as £12,717,354 or Ks. 16,95,04,720, according; to the 
present rate of exchange. 

So, it comes to this, that for the education of 44 lakhs of people the London 
County Council spends about 17 crorcs of rupees, and for the education of more 
than 27 crores of people the Government, District Boards and Municipalities in 
India combined spend less than 17 crores of rupees. Seventeen crorcs of rupees is 
not the whole of the educational expenditure in Lond n. For instance, the 
University of London spends rnucU more than the aid which it receives from the 
Londen County Council. But taking the expenditure of the Loudon County 
Co'nicii alone, it comes to more than Rs. 38 per head per annum 

Undoubtedly, we are a very poor people, though our country is rich in natural 
resources. But even for very poor people an educational ^expenditure of some 
annas per head per annum from public funds is not extravagant. 

Sir George Anderson complains of “ wasteful overlapping and duplication’' and 
of “the unregulated competition which now runs riot; between univcrsiiics, afhliating 
as well as unitary.” The reader will excuse a repetition of part of his other 
charges, also. Says he - 

“Each university seeks to be a self-contained unit bent on ’’providing ample 
facilities for higher education in almost every conceivable subject, heedless and 
often Ignorant of what is being done in other universities. This danger of over- 
lap])ing is particularly great in the domain of science.” 

Sir Ceorgo Anderson’s ideal, if ideal it can be called, seems to bo that no two 
universities (or is it colleges also ?) in the same country or province should teach 
the same subject or subjects— particularly in science. If they do, there would be 
“wasteful overlapping and duplication” and unregulated competition running 
riot.” 

A good ideal should be good for every country. Let us, therefore, sec whether 
there are iu England “wasteful overlapping and duplication and unregulated 
competition running riot.” In England with u population of 37,794,003, there are 
eleven universitieH. I shall take into consideration only three of them— Oxford, 
Oarabridgo and London. They arc within a distance of few hours’ journey by 
railway from one another. There are university professors of the following 
subjects iu all the three, in addition to readers and lecturers and other teachers in 
their rollcges. 

Anatomy, Anglo-Saxon, Arabic, Archaeology, Astronomy, Biochemistry, Botany, 
C'hjiiiistry, Chinese, Oivil Jjaw, Economic History, English Literature, Experimental 
Philosophy, F'no Art, Geography, Gt'ology, Geometry, German I^anguage and 
'.jiicraturc, Greek, Hebrew, History, (AncieMit) Jnternational Law, Italian^ Latin 
Jjaw', Logii', Mathematics, Medicine, Metaphysical, Philosophy, Mineralogy, Moral 
rhilosophy, Music, I’athology, i’hysicH, Physiology, Political Economy, Political 
Tbeory and Institutions, I’ure Mathematics, {Sanskrit, {Spanish and Zoology. 

This list has been compiled from AVhitakcr’s Almanack for 1934. If, instead of 
cnuraeraiing the subjects common to three universities, I had mentioned those 
common to any two, the number of common subjects would have been greater. I 
do not think the classes in Arabic, Chinese, Hebrew, and Sanskrit are overcrowded 
in either Oxford, Cambridge or London. Yet ; 11 the three universities teach these 
languages. So, there is overlapping, duplication competition etc. to England and in 
Scotland too. But there is no attempt to prevent these ‘evils’ there, though 
‘Reform’ like Charity, should begin at homo. 

Sir George Anderson, no doubt, says that “considerable improvement has been 
made in this direction in the United Kingdom by the University Grants Committee, 
and adds that the attitude of the Committee is explained by the following extract 
from the report of the Hilton- Young Committee on the University of London”, 

“We think it appropriate in this connection to quote from the Report of the 
University Grants Committee. ‘Our conviction which is in accordance with the 
national traditions is that the Universities must bo free to control their own desti- 
nies and to develop along their own lines. It has therefore been our constant endea- 
vour, in the administration of the Treasury grants, not to impair the autonomy of 
universities or to diminish in any way their sense of responsibility. With this aim 
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we have always recommended, and shall continue to recommend, that so far as 
possible, the annual Treasury grants should be .'given as block grants in aid of a 
university’s general income, and that, provided the obvious limits of financial 
prudence are not transgressed, it should be distributed over the field of its activi- 
ties ; for without control of finance there can bo no effective control of policy. 

This extract does not show that the University Grants Committee in the United 
Kingdom has done anything to prevent the so-called overlapping, etc. That 
Committee does not even mention such things. On the coiitrarv, it supports the 
policy of University autonomy. No doubt, it lays stress on financial prudence, 
whicn is quite necessary, but is trite, too. If in India Government thinks that any 
university is not prudent, it has simply to warn it. 

The body called the Inter-University Board in India has definitely proposed 
something that goes against University autonomy — a thing so ^highly prized — and 
quite rightly too— by the University Grants Committee in the United Kingdom. 
The Board wants that a certain group of Indian Universities should teach and 
carry on research in certain siibjectB, other subjects being assigned to other groups. 
There is no such grouping of the Universities in Europe and America that I know 
of. It sef'ms to mo that the Board’s proposal would still further limit the very 
limited facilities for higher learning and research, particularly iu scientific subjects, 
which exist in a large country like India. 

Sir George Anderson thinks that our Universities are “bent on providing ample 
lacii/ics for higher education and research -in almost every conceivable subject’’. It 
in:,/ be safely presumed that the subjects which arc thought in the Universities of 
^^yford. Cambridge and London by university professors are “conceivable”. iSo Sir 
Geoigc may be asked to point out which Indian university ^teaches almost all the 
conceivable subjects. One may go further and ask whether all the Indian univcrsitiGs 
combined teach and carry on research in almost all these “conceivable’’ subjects. 
They are mentioned below. The list of .“conceivable” subjects could have been made 
much longer, if European continental universities and American universities had 
been taken into account. 

Aeronautical Engineering, Agriculture, American History, Anatomy, Ancient 
History, Ancient Thilosophy, Anglo ISaxon, Animal Pathology, Anthropology, 
Arabic, Archaeology, Architecture, Assyriology. Aatronom3% Astrophysics, Aviation, 
Bacteriology, Belgian Studies and Institutions, Biochemistry, Biology, Botany, Byzan- 
tine and Modern Greek Language and JAlerature, CYdtic, Chemical Engineering, 
Chemical Technology, Chemistry, Chemistry as applied to Hygine, Chinese, Chinese 
Art and Archaeology, Chinese Language and History, (^ivifiaw. Classics, C'lassical 
Archaeology, C/Olloid ycience. Colonial History, Commerce, Comparative Anatomy, 
Comparative Philology, Dietetics, Divinity, Dutch History and Ipslilutions, Ecclcsiasi 
cal History, Economic History, Economic .Science and Satistics, Economics, Educa- 
tion. Embryology, Engineering, Engineering Science, English Language and Litera- 
ture, English Language and Medieval Literature, Ihiglish Jviteraturc. English 
Law, Entomology, Civil Engineering, Civil and Mechanical Engiuecring, Electrical 
EngiiKering, Highway Engineering, Mechanical Engineering, Municipal Engineering, 
Exegesis. Epidemiology and Vital Statistics, Ethnology, Eugenics. Experimental Philo- 
sophy, Experimental Physics, Fine Art, Forestry French, French and Roman Philo- 
sophy, Genetics, Geography, Geography (Economic and Regional), Geology, Geometry, 
German Language and Literature, Greek, Hebrew, Helminthology, History (Ancient), 
Byzantine History, Central European History, English History, Imperial History, 
International History, Legal History, Medieval History, Modern French History 
and Institutions, History and Culture of British Dominions in Asia, History of 
Art, History of Medicine, Imperial Economic Relations, Immunology ; Imperial and 
Naval History, Industrial Relations, International Law, International Relations, 
Interpretation of Holy Scripture, Italian Jurisprudence, Latin, Law, Corameicial and 
Industrial Law, Comparative Law, Constitutional Law, Roman Law, Laws of 
England, Logic, Logic and Scientific Method, Mathematics, Mathematics (Applied) 
and Mechanism and Applied Mechanics, Medical Entomology, Medical Industrial 
Psychology, Medical Protozoology, Medicine, Mental Philosophy and Logic, Metallurgy, 
Meteorology, Metaphysical Philosophy, Military History, Military Studies, Minero- 
logy, Mining, Mining Geology, Modern History, Moral Philosophy, Morbid Anatomy, 
Mycology, Natural Philosophy, New Testament Exegesis, Obstetric Medicine, Obstet- 
rics and Gynaecology, Old Testament Studies, Optical Engineering, iPapyrology, 
Pastoral Theology, Pathology, Persian, Petrology Pharamacology, Philoso- 
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phy of Mind and Lo^i;ic. PhiloRophy of RoIif?ion, Philosophy of tho Christian 
Religion, Phon(3tics, Physical Chemistry, Physics, Physiology, Plant Pathology, 
Plant Ph^^eiology, Poetry, Political Economy, Political Science, Political Theory 
and Institutions. Portuguese Linguage Literature and History, Pure Mathematics, 
Psychology, Public Health, Jiadiology, Roman Dutch Law, Roman Languages, 
Rural Economy Russian Language, Literature and History, Sanskrit, Social Anthro- 
pology, Social Pibliogy, Sociology, Spanish, Statistics, Surgery, Theology. Town 
Planning, Zoology. 

It is not my contention that every one of these subjects ought to be taught in 
India ; hut most of them should he — and will bo when Indians are able to control 
India' public income and expendiure. 

From the list given above it will be evident to teachers and students in India’s 
univcrsilles that it is not true that ‘almost every conceivable subject’ is taught in 
them. That fact can be made obvious in another way. A very largo number of 
teachers would be nccess.iry to teach almost every conceivable subject in univer- 
sities. A comparison of Incfian nniviTsitics with British uni versities— I do not wish 
to bring other Wiistern universities into this comparison — will show how ill-c(juip- 
ped our universities are to t'*aeh ‘almost every conceivable subject’. The following 
statement gives the namis of tho British universities and ihc number of their 
professors, <tc. 


Universities. 


Number of ProfesBors, etc., 


England— 

Oxford 190 

Cambridge 

Durham ^C7 

London 1,043 

Mamihestcr 275 

Birmingham 246 

Jjiverpool 321 

Leeds .'M3 

Hhellicld LS5 

Bristol 2C0 

Reading 152 

Total for England 1,130 

Scotland— 

St Andrews 152 

Oiaegow 30ii 

Aberdeen 102 

Edinburgh iiOO 

Total for Scotland 1,010 

Wales 379 

Total of above 5,519 


The flgurcb do not include the stails of Colleges, Halls, ‘Schools’ (of London 
L'iiversity), etc. 

The population of England, Scotland and Wales in 19!]3 was 44,937,444, Each 
of the I’rovinces of Bengal, United Provinces, and Madras had a larger popula- 
tion that year, namely, more then 50.48, and 40 milions respectively. So, the 

total number of the prob'ssors, etc., in the, British universities should bo compa- 
red with the total mumber of the University professors, etc., in each of the 

C rovinces of Bengal, United Provinces, tmd Madras. The figures are given 
elow, 

In Bengal there are two universities, viz., Calcutta and Dacca. In the 

Calcutta University there are 239 professors uud other teachers ; and in (he Dacca 
University 107 professors and other teachers : total for the two univesitics, 340. 
This is a much smaller number then 5, 519, tho total for the 10 universities of 
Great Britain. 

In tho United Provinces there are five universities, viz., Allahabad, Benares 
Hindu, Aligarh Muslim, Lucknow, and Agra, with 10.5, (), 105, 120, and 0 university 
professors and other teachers respectively: total 330. This, too, is a much Binallcr 
number than 5,519, tho total for the univcrflitics of Great Biitain. 

C3 
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In Madras there are three universities viz., Madras, Andhra, and Annanoalai, 
with 28. 6 and C8 university professors and other teachers respectively : total, 

102. This is very much less than Great Britain’s total of 5,519. 

The whole of the Indian Empire, including; Burma and the Indian Statesj,®^ 
which the population is 552,8117,778, as against Great Britain’s 44,957,444, contain® 
18 universities, as against Great Britain’s IG. The total of the university teaching 
statr of these 18 universities is 10l2. This is less than one-fifth of that of Great 
Britain. Therefore, assuming that the intellectual capacity and etiuipmcnt of 
university teachers in India are equal to those of the university teachers of 
Great Britain, the whole of India oilers less than one-fifth of the facilities for 
higher learning and research posscHsed by Great Britain. Even if we added the 
numbir of the professors and other teachers in the constituent colleges of Indian 
universities to the number of university teachers proper, the total would come to 
only 2299 less than half of Great Britain’s 5,519. Lastly, “ihough in giving the 
number of Groat Britain’s university tiaehers I have not included college profess- 
ors and tutors’ , let me; in the ease of India include the professors and other 
teachers in alfiiiated colleges. Even in that ease, the total of all university and college 
teachers comes to 7,385, Gonsitlering the extent and i>opulation of India this is 
quite inadequate, to say the least. Th(' area and population of the Indian Empire 
are 1,808,079 square miles and 552,857,778 ijersons ; and the area and population of 
Great Britain are 89,041 siiuare mdes and 4 1,957,444 persons. 

Sir George Anderson has eonii)lained that in India “each nniversity is bent 
Oil p^'oviding ample facilities for higher education and research in almost every 
oonecivable subject’’. The facts and statistics given in the foregoing paragraphs 
will, 1 hope, convince iinbiassed readi'rs that the faeilitiiis firovided arc very 
far from being ample and that they are also very far from being in almost every 
conceivable subject. 

yir George Anderson makes it a grievance that "‘(he Indian university system 
is still overburdened by an excessive nunibcr of sfudeiils” (page G5 Vol. 19.) He 
has not said whether the students whose number he considers excessive arc students 
in university departments and classes or also those in constituent, colleges, 

and in affiliated colleges too. For eomiiarison with Western countries— say 
Great Britain— only university students proper, e. g. post graduate students 

ought to be taken into consideration ns in Westimn universilies our graduates 

are generally not given the same academic standing as their graduates. I shall 
however give the numbers of sludentH of university departments an I classes 

of constituent colleges and of aH’iIiated colleges too in India. 

The number of students in the sixteen uuivcrsitics of Great Britain is 55,58G. 
This figure does not include 11,29G extiinal students of the Jjondon University 
nor its 10,181 Universi'y Extension .slmltmis. Jf wi* have to tak(' into aoeount 
our college's stiidt'iits also, I sliould iiH'lnde the .'toil students of IJriivesity Itollege 
at Exeter, G82 snidentH of University (College at Nottingham, 1,297 students of 
University Oolb'ges at Soulhaiupton, 1375 students of University College at 
Leicester and 20G students of Universily College at Hull. Thus the total 
number of University and College students in Great Britain is 78,979. This 
is, of course, exelusive of the number of sMulents in the many agricultural 
Colleges, teehmeal institutes and other institiitiuns for higher firofcssional and 
vocational training in Great Britain, of which we have very few in Indian. 

In the 18 universities of the Indian Empiie there are 10,458 sutdents in the 
University depaitments or ciasses, 15,475 students in constituent colleges, and 79,310 
students in alliliated colleges : total 105,258. 

Great Britain with a population of over 44 million has 5;i,5SG university 
students ; the Jndian Empire with a po})ulation of over 552 millions has 10,458 
university students. The Indian figure is very small. Great Britain has 78,979 
university and college Btudeuts. India has 105,258. As India’s population is eight 
limes that of Great Britain, India ought to have 651,852 iuniversity and college 
students (instead of 105,258 which she has), in order to be equal to Great Britain 
in higher academic education. 

I have said in a previous paragraph that Bengal, United Provinces, and Madras 
have each a larger population than Great Britain. The number of university and 
college Btndents in these and some other provinces are compared with that of Great 
Biitain in the tabular statement printed below. 
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Couutry or province, Populaion. 


Nuraber of University 6i 
College Students. 


Great Britain 
Bengal 

United ProvinccR 
Madras 
Pin I jab 
Jioinbay 


44,9.47,444 

51.087.448 

49.014,844 

47,194,004 

24,018.049 

20,498,997 


N. B." The population fiirures lor the 
attached to them except partly in the case 


78,979 

27,624 

10,087 

20,976 

10,971 

14,499 

provinces includ*' those of the States 
of Madras where they exclude Cochin 


and Travaneurc. 

In eHtimalin^ the spread of hif^h education in any country or province, its popu- 
lation should always be borne in mind. For the Provinces of India the numbers of 
students ^oveii arc for 1942, for ‘dreat Britain it has been compiled from the States- 
man’s Year Book ftir 1941. 

I have said above in this article that the total cdnoational expenditure of the 
General and Provincial Governments in liritish India in 1941-42 was Rs. 12,46,07- 
094. In that ytoir the total revenue of the Central and Provincial Governme.iitH was 
lis.' 204., 72,02, Odd, according to the Statesman’s A"car-book for 194.4. Therefore, 
in Britisii India in that \car Government spimla little more than G (six) per cent of 
its revenue for the promotion of all kinds (general, professional, voeational, techni- 
cal, etcl, and ^^rades (univciHity, e-)lle;z:iute. secondary and primary) of education. 
Such ociii^ the extent of the total expeiiditur<‘, it is fur Sir George Anderson to 
convince the public that there has been an ‘insidious form of extravaiif^ance’ for 
the promote )'i of any /^a-ade of education. The prof^rcssivc States of the world and 
even progio'bsive ‘Stales' in India spend a lari^er prupoilioa of thcir revenues on 
cducaljns their people. But that is another story. 


The Wladras University Convocation 

Mr. M RaluasiCiimi, M. A. P>.irristcr-at-I/iw, addressed the annual Convocation 
of die IMadras University, which was held in the Senate House, Chepauk, Madras 
on ihu 2nd Aufuit 1934. Mr. liatnaswarni took for his theme “Universities and the 
8et\ice of ilie Slate." The following; is the text of hi.s address: — 

i ' llow-iriaduatcs— yon have been admitted to defi:reeB of this University. What 
i‘- )he h)^i;n)ti •anee of the new life to wliieh you have beim called ? One of the 
ij.:: leBsons that a student of history learns is that, if one would undt-rstund an 
LXJStine; instil ulion, one would do well to refer to its past. If one would learn the 
meannij; of the Univi'isity of Madras and of its work, we could do well to remind 
ourselves of its orip^in. The Univer.siiy of Madras, in common with iJic older uui- 
versities of India, owes its foundation to the Education Dispatch of 1854, issued 
by the Gourt of Directors of the Eist India Comjeiny to the Governor-General 
of Itidia-iii-Coiuicil. In the o[)enin^ paraj^raphs of that Dispatch the rulers of tho 
British India of those days announce to their representatives in India that ‘the 
eneoura^ement of education is calculated not, only to produce a higher d('j;ree of 
intellectual fitness, but to raise the moral character of those who partake of its 
advuntaf:;es and so to supply you with servants to whoso probity you may w ith 
increased confidence commit olliccs Of trust in India, where tho well-beiu^ of the 
people is so intimately conneetid with the Iruthfnlness and ability of officers 
of every jiijrado in all departments ot the 6tate, and later in that great fStato 
paper they assert that they had always been of opinion that the spread of educa- 
tion in India would produce a greater efficiency in all branches of administration 
by enabling you to obtain the services of intelligent and trustworthy persons in 
every department of Government, and they believe that ‘the numerous Vacancies 
of different kinds which have constantly to be filled up may afford a great stimulus 
to educatiou.' One sentence indeed of that Dispatch in which the Directors fear that 
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‘it is not 80 much the want of Government employment as the want of properly 
qualified persons to be employed by Government which is felt at the present time 
in many parts of India’ shows the lon^ way we have travelled since 1854. But it 
also reveals the anxiety of the Government of that time to frame schemes of edu- 
cation— amoni^ them a University— that would ensure a never-failing supply of 
competent public servants. 

This connection between the University and the public services of the Presidency 
has ever since been maintained. Its examinations have been recognised as intellec- 
tual tests for admission to the diflerent grades of Government service. If in recent 
times a separate examination for admission to clerkships has been ordered by 
Government, it is bi'cause it was felt that a high grade University training and 
degree are not necessary for thi; routine and mechanical duties of a clerk. More 
than one of the distinguished administrators that have been called upon to deliver 
Convocation addresses have given expression to their satisfaction that, to quote the 
words uttered in 1881 of one of thimi, tSurgcon-Gcneral Cornish, ‘the wider employ- 
ment of graduates and under-graduates in the public depart rnents of the State has 
resulted in better work and in a distinctly higher tone of the public service’. 

Training of Servants of the State 

Nor arc these Governmental origins and connections of the University a thing 
to la deplored. Neither men nor institutions can choose their origins. In the 
Miiiulc \gea of Europe an int(41(*etual ronaissanci! gave birth to the University. 
In Germany (jf the modern era the political and national motive has prevailed. 
In British India the better government of the country was one of the chief oliccrs 
of the establishment of the first Univcrsilie‘?. And who will say it is a mean 
rnofivc? Compared to the vanity of fame, the rivalry of linguistic areas, or com- 
munal or provincial coiniietilion, the training of competent servants of the State 
is a respectable motive. 

Nor again, is it in the narrow sense of Government service that this motive 
was interpreted, la that very dispatch of 1854, the Court of Directors hope that 
‘the material interests of India will not be altogether unafieeted by the advance of 
European knowledge, that this knowledge will teach the natives of India the 
marvellous results of the employment of labour and capital, rouse thorn to cmiulatc 
UR iu the development of the vast resources of this country, guide them in their 
efibrts and gradually but certainly confer on them all the advantages which 
accompany the healthy increase of wealth and comrnere.'. The promotion of national 
unity is one of the greatest Hcr\ices that any iiihtitutieu can render to a Btate. 
Lord Napier, Cbaneellor of the University, addressing the gnidiiates at the Convo- 
cation of 1800, referred to the question of unity of India, and hoped that the 
higher European culture introduced by the Universities would weave the bond of 
union for India’ and that ‘liiose who Iiave filled a common hall, mixed on the 
sniTie benehes and have crowded to ihi* fountains of knowledge with the same thirst 
and who have been fused together by the fire of the same ge/icrous anibitiouB 
would call each other fellow-eou/itrymen and do a common work’. Lord Napier 
went on to prophesy that ‘Univarsiiics in India are destined to a greater duty 
than they have cxeieised elsewhere’ and that ‘they would be not only the nursing 
mothers of learning and virtue and intellectual delights, but the nursing mother of 
a new commonweallh’, and Mr. .Justice Innes speaking in 1876 iu the Convocation 
address of that year puis bis hope lor (he introduction of constitutional racaBures 
in India on the spread of universiiy edueuliou in the country. 

Development of the National Ideal'' 

And what Indian Universities have done for the growth and development of 
nationality and the national ideal, the historian of the national movement in India 
will acknowledge. The founders of the national movement in every province were, 
many of them if not all, University men. The Indian National Congress was 
built up and till about 15 years ago was dominated by University men. The main 
stream of nationalism has been fed by the ideas that have their source in the bobks 
read and the instruction given in the colleges of our Universities has raised our 
self-respect and increased our appreciation of India’s achievements. Thus by the 
education of men to fill the various departments of administration, of men and 
women to bo the teacher’s of youth, by the introduction of tbe vivifying influences 
of western learning aud civilisation; by the promotion of nationality and nation- 
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forming culture, the older univcrRities of India in general and university ol 
Madras in particular have served the intention of their founders. 

According to Sallust, the Latin hislorinn, dominion is maintained by the arts 
by which it was first cRiablishcd. This maxim is applicable to other than politi- 
cal institutions. The Univi'rsity of Madras having been established for the service 
of the State, it seems to me appropriate on an occasion like this to ask the ques- 
tion: How far does the University serve this purpose ? How far are the graduates 
that it produces equipped for the realisation of this purpose ? The service of the 
State is ail easy platform phrase hut a difficult ideal to real :r. Especially diffumlt 
is it in India where the State has been late in coming. In India where the service 
of one s (lharma, caste, class, or community has long prevailed, the service of the 
State is noL easy to follow. For it c lls upon individuals and eommunities always 
and tverywhere to place the interests of the State above tlicir own. It calls upon 
administrative officials, for instance, that on any question that comes before them 
for advice or decision they shall prefer the interests of the Slate, of the country, 
of the jieople as a whole to the elaiins of caste, or community, or self. It demands 
to take another instance, that whiui a legislature or an eleetmale is faced by a 
question of men or of aiTairs to be decided, political leaders shall see that their 
followers prefer the common good to the jirosperity of any inlerist however 
important or however hea\ily vi'Sted. It culls upon the makers of public opinion 
so necessary lor the life of every fri'c Slate, to stand and fight for the common 
wild *'ather than defend this or that smaller claim or demand. What has the 
Uniycrsily of Madras done to leach its graduates and under-graduates this public 
spirit and train them in these political obligations ? Knowfi dge it has given them 
through its courses of study and examinations, and the eleverness and resourceful- 
nesH of the Madras clerk or official have been the (nvy and admiration of central 
and other provincial secretariats. Rut what has the University done to train its 
nu.n and women iu that social character and spirit which the service of the State 
implies ? 

TgyMNiNo ON TtiE Social Side 

This cannot be imparted In lecture halls, though the good lectures in history, 
or literature, or poliii''8 or economies may inculcati' a lesson on the need and the 
art of social snlidaiity. It is in the lif<- of hostels, and unions, and clubs and 
games that under-graduates can learn to live <he social life and get rid of undue 
attaehnn nt to their own family or neighbourhood or soeicty. It is in such orga- 
nised bocial life of Folligc or University that the future citizen can learn to acco- 
modate his thought and will to tlu' thoughts and wills of others, to respect the 
n/ji'ds of others, to be mindful of his duty to otheis, to diseipliiu' his BelfishnesB — 
:n e word to Ii e the life of the 8tate. it is in the social life that the University 
piovulfs or encourages that this training for ’the life of the Stall' can be secured. 
Ilv; liiiivdsiiy has no hostel of its own, niihough it insists on (^olleges maintain- 
ir>. hostels. When we find that out of about ifi.OCK) undergraduate Btudenls only 
a‘ cut 1,U(J() who do not live with their iamilies live in hostels, and we know that 
who!( gioiijis of btudents like the Law and Bledical students in the city arc 
wnhouL iiosleis, we cannot say that adequate provision has been made by the 
Niiversity for the social life of its students. Few of the colleges or hostels have 
lyommoii Rpooms where students could meet and learn to know each other and 
the dining niesHt's in most hostels still continue to be unsocial in their number 
and diversity. A University Union lias been started but on an experimental basis 
and in eondiiions hardly ensuring sneccss. It is because our University is an 
examining University that the authorities have begun building an Examination 
Hall before thinking of building a University Hostel or a permanent and well- 
appointed habitation for a University Union ? Nor is the organisation of Univer- 
sity athletics and games within sight. There is, however, one bright spot in the 
recent annals of the University, and that is the increasing encouragement and 
subsidy given by the University to the University Training Corps. But the Corps 
has always been under its saiictioned strength, and here and there Colleges have 
known to look askance at the enlistment of recruits to the Corps. If only College 
authorities realised what an excellent instrument of discipline and training ground 
of social character and leadership the University Training Corps is, the Corps 
would always be up to its strength and the prospects of neighbouring Universi- 
ties getting their own U. T. C s would be brighter than they arc at present. 
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The obligations of the University to students and to the State require that it 
shall provide itself and throuii:h its Colleges for that social education which will 
convert i(B students into citizens. There may be men in authority in University 
or (/ollcj^e vyho look with amused scepticism, if not with positive hostility, at the 
new social life and activities that fill a larger part of the life of the student than in 
an earlier ^>;eneration. They detract so much from the time and attention piven to 
the paHsinp; of examinations, and the parents of our boys, so runs the complaint 
of these critics, have entrusted them to the University and its Colleges to pass 
them throu^^h the examination mil!. J deny that University examinations are the 
only test of the usefulness of a ITuiversify student in later life. They test a few of 
the qualities necessary for success in life like memory, industry, application, con- 
centration of mind. Put the more useful (pialities of leadership, tact, decision, 
mana/j:ement of men and affairs are learnt in the playiiicj fields, in the hostels, 
the unions, and clubs that a student joins in his University days. 

As for the intellectual side of University education I would earnestly plead 
that, the ^cniiiiu' tutorial system, which consists in a re^^ular Professor or Lecturer 
bein^ in chnr^^a- of a small niiinbor of siudctits whose reading he t^iiides and with 
whom he dlRcusH(^s the subject of a weekly essay may bo more widely nsed, 

whe reas most coUc^^es seem to be satisfied with the imitation article which consists 
ill the aj)})ointment of a low paid corrector and marker, of more or less satisfactory 
aiit^utu’s U) mor(' or less probable (picstioiis. It is the weekly essay and the dis- 
wil.h one's tutor, the training in the art of examinin^^ and appraising; 
oiitrinal documents or historical or political data or economic facts that distinguish 
the Uonoura courses at English Universitiefi, and which would, till the want is 

made good in India, make it advisable for our best graduates to English llniver- 
siiies to get a training which Indian Universities and Colleges do not at present 
provide. It is in the corporate union of teaidiers and students that the essential 
idea of a University is realized. It does not require the teaching of universal 

knowledge (o make a University. People who require all branches of knowledge 

to be taught in a UniverHity had better resort to an Encyclopaedia or a literary 
Jbintt'chnicon. The University was in its origin a Universitas or corporation of 
masterH and scholars. It is the corporate life of teachers and students living to- 
gc'her, learning from each other, the older generation infiueneing the younger by 
example more that by precept that constitute a Universily, and this w’O can have 
in the Colleges and the Hostels of the University whatever may be its constitution — 
unitaiy, afliliating or federal. 

SOIKNCE OF xVDMINISTRA'ITON 

And with regard to the Hiil)j(>(rts of study at our University may T a^k the 
authorities when th<‘y set themselves to answcT tln', apjieal of distinguished 
pi'i'Honages that [Jiiiversitics should select only a few subjeets each for specialised 
and post-gradual c study, to consider the question of orginising such study in a 
Hiibjeet whieh should be specially appropriate to tlu' Uiiiversity of Madras ? May 
1 put ill a plea for the establishment of a school of public administration under the 
aus[)iccs of the Universily ? The day is long past when administration was said 
to be an art i at her than a science, that it could be learnt only in the actual 
busiiU'HH of administration. Adminisiration is very much an art, but it is also a 
science ; for, what, is a science but organised knowlialgc on any subject. It is not a 

a teacher in the first flush of administrative experience that advocates this view. 

It was the eonviction of a great man of afi'airs. The late Lord Haldane was not 
only a great judge and lawyer but a great administrator. According to Field- 
Marshal Lord Haig, he was th(3 greatest war minister England has evi^r had. 
Giving evidence before the Royal OommisBion on the Goal Industry in 1919, ho 
spoke of the ‘science of administration’ and when he was asked bf it was something 
whieh can bo taught and not merely pii'ked up, ho answered, ‘certainly —taught 
exactly as a university professor teaches his studeiilH, and he told the Conaraission 
how when as fSecretary of State for War ho wanted military officers to bo trained 
in administration and found no special school of administration to hand, 
he sent them to the London School of Economics and Political Sciei^co 

and made use of its available resources. He went on to point out that for 

a school of public administration the atmosphere of a University was 
especially necessary and that it is ‘inspiring contact of the nersonality of teacher 
with that of the taught aud the suggestion of not merely dry knowledge but of 
initiative and personality at every turn’ which produces that atmosphere. Schools 
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of public administration arc to be found not only in London University but in 
Other Ell tilieh and American Univer«itiefl. The institute of Public Administra- 
tion in En^ijland, the Enf^lish Journal of Public Administration and the ^renen 
International 1^'vit‘w of Administrative Sciences further show mat knowledge ot 
public administration is being organised and syslomatiscd, in other words, that it 
is capable of scientific treatment. 

Nor need the University strain its resources beyond its strength to found such 
a school. The work of the University Departments of Indian History and Econo- 
mics and of the Law College and of the College of Commerce, that was arid may 
be again may be pooled, and with the institution of Rcadersh’ps iri general i ^htics 
and in Public Administration and with the establishment of a University hosuu 
and Union to give the social atmosphere necessary -for real University training, the 
Madras IJnivcrHity may inaugurate the career of a great school of public adruims- 
trat'on iii India. Though limited in general political experience, India has had a 
varied administrative experiomie. Administration will always })iay a dominant part 
ill the public life of the country, as the State in India has to do many things Iclt 
elsewhere to private and corporate endeavour. The services in India are succeeding 
to the traditions of a famous civil service. The Madras Presidericy has prmlucea 
great administrators for itself, the Central Government and the Indian btates. 
The District Hoards and Municipalities are looking to a permanent civil service 
of their own lo ensure administrniive efficiency. There is also a growing body of 
men, who bereft of opportunities of University education like to go through a 
course in politics and economies and other branches of knowledge useful in admi- 
nistration. Such arc the new men, who, under the constitutional reforms awaiting 
legislative enactment may be called upon to undertake the duties of Legislative 
Councils. District Hoards and Municipalities. There are also the members of the 
Zamindar families who ever since the abolition of their special school about Ij 
years ago, have had to go away from the Presidency for their education or remain 
without it. It is a good and welcome sign of the times that Zamindars arc taking 
up position in the public life of the country. They have fthe leisure and the 
social position to enable them to become leaders. Hut modern leadership reejuires 
knowledge. The University of Madras seems called upon to supply the growing 
demand for a well-cqiiiiiped, seieiitifieully trained, and socially educated body of 
ndrainistrators and public meu, and I hope it may soon bo able to answer that 
call. 

Call fok Sekvice 


It is this call for service that the University must acuept, if it is lo continue to 
play a part worthy of its position in the public life lof the province. Time was 
when Cniversity men played the leading part "in public nfiairH. Not only in the 
pub actions of Law and Medicine and in the iidministralivo siTvicos but in political 
life Cijiveriiiiy iieii led and others followed. But for some time past the leadership 
ot India has been fast slipping from the hands lof University men. In Local 
Boarfis and in Legislative ('ouneils the dcmocratisation of the franchise has kept 
down the proportion of University men in them, and with the further extension 
Oi Iranehise, especially in single member constituencies become the order of the 
day. University men are bound to see their number still further reduced in the 
representative assemblies of the country. In movements towards social reform and 
amelioration they do not give the lead they used to give in the past. Ours is in part 
a civic TLiiversity. What has it done to fulfil its civic obligations ? Does the 
Corporation of Madras owes much lo the business enterprise of the great commer- 
cinl houses. What are they to the University and what is the University to them ? 
Have its laboratories nothing to ofTer them as the results of chemical research? 
Have they nothing to offer it in the shape of endowments ? 

If the University and University men are to play an important part in the life 
of the country they must do something more than they are doing at present to 
add to the richness of that life. If the University may not lead, it can serve. If 
its men may not lead in politics, it can furnish politicians with ideas. There is 
especially one important intellectual service the University may render the country. 
India is aiming at national unity. This national unity if it is to endure must be 
based on a common culture. The political confusion that paralyses us is a 
consequence of the chaos of thought that prevails. It is in the evolution of a 
common culture that University can perform the intellectual service required of 
them. At Universities should be forged those ideas that will unite and bind, and 
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that will break the infliienoe of the many ideals and institutions that keep man 
from man and community from community in India. A theory of Nationality, 
or of Natural Rights, or of Soeial Justice, whatever it is to be, this body of ideas 
must brin^j; lon:ether the people of India, Hindus, orthodox and reformed, and 
Muslims, and Christians, and burn their mutual suspicions and hostdities out aud 
fuse their separate aspirations into a common purpose. Nor is this intellectual 
service to bo bounded by the frontiers of India. The {greatest need of the world to 
day is peace. Peace eometh only from understandinj^ — understandinp; araonj^ the 
peoples of the world. The historical cleft bctwecti East and West is wide 
as ever. The hunnonitiln^ of the ideas of the East and of the West— for East and 
West need each other as they fiapplcmont each other — is the task set before intellect 
tual men to-day. Universities in ind/a can do no nobler work than to bring about 
this iutelleetual union between East and West. 

Advice to Graduates 

And now, graduates of the year, let me address a few words to yourselves. 
Although I have spoken all this time of the University, it is of you that I have 
been thinking. For it is not bricks and mortar that make a University— though 
1 do b(»pe that the Library and the University lecture halls and hostel and Union 
will soon be built, but it is students and teachers that make a University. If I 
have been putting before the University the ideal of the service of the Htate, it is 
beeauoi- f pray you will devote yourselves to that service. All the noble ideals by 
whieii Jodiaii youth are inspired at present can be realised in and through the 
S'lite. H you want your country to be one and united you must, whatever your 
calling in life, put the State above class or community. Jf you want your conn- 
tiy 1 ) be free >ou must ilock to the Hcrviee of those instriimeuts of freedom, the 
army and the navy, however diflicult that service may be. If you want yotir 
enuiilry to be self-governing you must make use of all those opportunitiis foi 
S'^-lf-govcrnmcnt that Union Panchayats. Lical r>oards and Municipalities offer. 
Take a hand in the formation of sound public opinion in regard to local govern- 
ment as It is almost conspicuous by its absence. If government by the people is 
to be realised jiublic opinion must be alert and critical and constant. The lack of 
public, opinion is the greatest defect and danger in the public life of India. Do 
fiomething to make up the delieicncy, wherever you may be and in regard to 
however small a matter, even if it were only the removal of a village nuisance and 
if the method were only the writing of a letter to the editor of a newspaper. Do 
not disdain the lower ranges of public life. By all means devote yourselves to 
national service. But remember, as a sympathetic English .visitor told an Indian 
student, that your country may be too large to devote yoLirselves to straight-away 
and you might begin by working for your immediate neighbourhood or village 
or town. 

Democracy spells responsibility and if democracy is to be a reality and not a 
mere paper constitution the Hensc of resjionsibility must be highly developed in 
every individual citizen— responsibility to one's higher self, responsibility to duty, 
responsibility to the common weal. National self-determination can come only 
from a nation of self-determining individuals, not from a collection of atoms blown 
about by every passing wind of doctrine or mode of life. 

in every sphere you cau practise the social and political virtues that are neces- 
sary for the prosperity of our country. The daily events of an ordinary life will 
furnish you with the opportunities. Jt was a saying of the great Negro leader 
Booker T. Washington : ‘Not everyone can do extraordinary things, but everyone 
can do ordinary things in an extraordinary manner’. The Government odicial who 
is tempted to prefer individual gain or communal interest tp the high standard of 
conduct that should obtain in any administration worthy of the country, the politi- 
cian who is called upon to vote for the interests of his party or class rather than 
for the progress of the country, the rich landlord or merchant who would live a 
life of ease and self-indulgence would be all true nationalists and lovers of their 
country if they resisted the temptations of their order and made the call of the 
{State paramount. Thanks to a long drawn out process of political evolution, thanks 
especially to the widely-pervading dominance of British rule, tho Htate has at last 
emerged in India. But has it emerged in everyone of us ? As long as we think 
and work first and last for our own selves, our own kindred or class or parly or 
group, the State cannot be said to be secure in India. For it is in the thoughts 
and acts of individuals that the State lives aud moves and has its being. 
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LovJ': Tin-: Statk 

Pray thi not miaundcrBtand nii?. I nni not holding ii brief for the paramount 
State, the totalitarian State, as it Is the fashion now to call it. If I have hero and 
elsewhere pleaded that dun rcj^ard and respect be p-iid to the State, it is because 
the State in India has not yet won tho wholc-hcarled aib'^ijianee of the individual, 
and tho claims of other secular inditutions arc, in practice, if not in theory, still 
treated ns BU|)crii)r. Hut the rc'speet and rej!;ard wo pay to the State is what is 
due to It — nolhini^ less — l)ut emphatically noiliiii<i; more, than what is due to it. 
Cod, (tmseience and Jii'Ii-^ion are tin? hit^hest peaks of human exporiLiice. 3 he 
State niiO is siilijcct to ‘hiirhcr /lowers’. 'J'be service! of t.ie State; is honourable; 
se-rvice , it is the S(;rvie;e of liTemien- it is not idol worship. It is to the extent lei 
wh: h the; State allows us to h ' free', s(;lf-re'Hpectin,iti conscieuee-botind, that it is 
worthy of our love ami loyally. Love of the State not moderated by humanily or 
morality leads to Hueh evils as political assassination, the tyranny of majorities 
over minoritieis ami int(;riiatioual liitre;ds. 'I’lic St;it,(; is mit an eiul in itseilf—it is 
only a means to an enel wlimh is the; individual. And it is when the; individual is 
stronij;, sell-re'liant, indepcnd-'iii, able to re'sist the inlluencc of the crowd or of 
fashioii that the; State is secure af^oiinst the; lesser loyalties of t’^roup or class. Tlatei 
in Hook IV eif the' R- piiblii! lias shown that it is the; individual that reeo}i;nize;s in 
himself llic siijire'inacy of Mu' Sjnrit and of Ue;aMon eive-r instincts and impulse-i that 
will in po!ii.ie*;il life; n'ee><jjiii/,c the H()ve'rt;i!j;nfy of the Slate, The .man who subje'^’ts 
Jus { ('iiseicnct; to I he Stale wili end by siibje'ctiii^ the; Stale; l.o himself as the 
history of Dietateirship in all aji^es has shown. The aelelress of the; i.Iaeobeaii poet tei 
his belove;d may well bo the motto of every true citizen of the Slate ; 

1 could not love thee, dear, so much, 

Jzjved I not honour more. 

ivEEr Free of Mateiualism 

He not mate’riulist. Mate;rialisni Is the eree;d of idnioeracy. It doe^s not stand 
the; strain ol war, or defat or depiTssiem. Herbert Spencer, Huxley, Hacke'l 

we-re tho fashionable; inlliie'iicejs eif rny Kludent days. J have lived to se;e Ficif'iitistH 

beexmie cj)iMl ualists and Ibit ionalisin, displaced by Psyediei-analysis. Uemember that 
yon are the, iieii’s of a e:*’eat re lieious (raelitiem. India, poor in the; things of the 
world, is heller oil’ in the llune;s of ‘In; o.lier. Our Hiiulu ane'cstors wen; the 
dise.overers etf a ik'w worlel— the world of (he Absolute. Islam has broui^ht into 
India ihe* llamine belii'f of llie Unity and Personalily of Ihc Codhead. And 
Christians belone to ‘the* Weird that was maele; Flesh and el welt amongst us.’ If 
Imri j'J <0 be-ceiinc a Rrcat State', the waste* plaee-s of whole n-f^ions have to be 

le>'<''!^ab the \v(<imls ed u thousand ye'ars have to be; h'-ab'd, and the omissions 

(tf wliole ('jHichs have to be maele> t^ood. it is jtiianl.s’ work that Ik-s beifore; ns. 
NotOiiie: but K b;;ie)ii can ^ive us the; n(;rvous I'oree that will arm us lor the; 
luupe;:'’^ It was not a man of reli{j;ie)u but a man of uHairs, Lorenz; do Medicis 
,vuO sidel, 'Theise who do not believe in another workl are more dead than alive 
in thib/ 

There is a bye-product of materialism that I weiuld like to warn you ap^aitisL 
In the latfeer yeiars of my life amontc stuele'iits, 1 found a strain of cyniedsm 
ereepin;; into their attitnele towards life;. The lailuro of a forniielablc political 
movement, the slow rate of social and peilitical progress, disillusionment of educated 
youth facinp; the conse-ejiie'iiee of the ecoiiomie; set-back of tho last decade turned 
p:cucroiis-he;arte'd youii}:; men into crabbed cynics. What docs it matter ? And if it 
matters it wonb, matle;r Ion/.’;— were the phrases one hoard on the lips of jourif;; 
men of those days. I hope the youth of to-day have recaptured tho enthusiasms 
that are appro/jriale to their nature. Hy all means bo realists, see thinj^s as they 
arc, SCO them as a whole. Hut cherish ideals of what may be. Not only are 
they blind, says Plato, who have no knowled/!:e of that which really is ‘but who have 
no distinct pattern in their soul, and cannot look like painters to the perfect truth, 
and contemplate the standard which they have yonder.’ Cynit'ism is the vice of 
disappointed and disillusioned old a^e. Tho predisposing; causes of despondency 
are not as stron/; as once they wore. The political liorizon is bri/;hter than it has 
been for some years past. A /^reat vista of social servico has been opened by tho 
movement to remove uiitouchability. 

C4 
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SrKCTRK OF UNFMFLOYArFNT 

Ono cauBc of the discontent of youth is still as opera! ire as it was, Unemploy- 
ment Btill stares educated youuR men in the face. 1 \\ill not deceive you with false 
hopes. II wever much one uould like Govcrnmenc services to be stafTed by Uni- 
vei’sity men, one cannot, close one’s (yes to the fact that the supply is much greater 
than the demand. Nor have i any sovereign remedy lor the malaise. J will not ask 
you to ^^0 back to the land, it is cruel advice to f;ive to the University student 
that is not a Graduate in A<,o-ieultnre. After havin^^ edueatc'd you out of love 
for and attachment to the sod ami nrbaniy.(\l your tastes and mode of livin/; and 
outlook men have no right to ask you to go back on whal yon have become. 1 am 
not competent to advise the University (»n the (jiiestion of the establishment of a 
School of Technology. Rut speaking as a member of the general public, I should 
say that uidess work is found in the factories, workshops and railways for the men 
trained in technology it would be a woeful waste of highly trained men to pro- 
duce them. And it tluy also become unemployed, they would in addition be a 
danger, for they would know something to do with their hands. 

There are two drastie renn'dies that may stem the tide of unemployment if they will 
not already dispose of those already ummiployed. 'J'lie first, js that panaits should realize 
that their ehildren need not beeoim' R.A's in order to earn the salary of an average 
Ik A. A school-education, supplemented by shorthand, tyiie-w rii ing or commercial 
lOnrse, oi liy secondary teehmeal training, tir femtifu'd by prolicieney in sports is 
genervily rnough to get buys the living which a UniviTsity degree may or may not 
obtain. Parents should also look ahead at least 10 years for tlnir ehildren and see in 
what oeeupations (he HU])i)ly would be somewhire neai the demand, and delermine 
liieir children's education in accordance with an iiitdligcnt fort'casl.. And public o))iniou 
mainly through m'wspapc'rs and the advice of educated men should inform unin- 
formed ])aiTn(s in the country-side of the true slate of an'airs. And here in pas- 
sing may I say that one cause of unc'n)])Ioymeiit might not have oja ialed if every 
stage of edueatiou had been raised to lead to a corresponding stage cd ('inployment. 
If there had been elementary and secondary agrieuKural and industrial insti- 
tutions training boys for the ditlcrent grades of agricultural and industrial employ- 
ment, and if employers contented themselves with taking the grade ot man for the 
grade of work reipnred instead of sueeiimbing to the vanity of having University- 
trained men in thi'ir (miploy, Him])Iy because they could he got for the low wag(‘ 
they oiler, unemployment would not have attained (he formidnhlc proportionfi it 
hiiH. The Hocoiid remedy is that eoi/>geM should cense to de/iend for their exisleuee 
on the fre(’ income collected Ironi Htiidcnls. ft is because m most cnlii'gi'H other 
tlran Government eolbgcs as maiiy sludcMts ari' admitted as arc nceessaiy to keep 
the college going that more Univiasity graduates are prodio-ed than the country 
can a))Sorb. It is on endowments rather than on tee inc.onu' that flmversity eolleges 
in the ^Vest ri'ly. University idneation in India should not be fostered at the 
ixpcnscuf the sludcnts and tlicir parents. 

I’liiiu; or Work 

Whatever your eni[)Ioyment may be, take pride and ph'asuro in your work. 
Do yonr woik well, for work well done makes t()r tlu' dignity and self-re^))(‘et 
of man. Tliere is tiie story of a travi^lbu' accosting some worki'is who 
were busy building and he asked them what they were doing. One said, T am 
doing this bit of masonry woik’. Another said, ‘1 am earning tive shillings a day.’ 
A third man stood up and said, ‘I am building a ( lallu'dral.’ Whalevei yonr work 
may be, remember that you are building a Atilhcdral of Imlia’s greatness. If you 
are to be a clerk, write out your notes carefully and neatly. If you are to be a law- 
yer or a doctor, do the best for your client or patient, whether you are ])aid ill or 
well and without losing your souls to touts and praetici's unworthy of your pro- 
fessions. If you arc to be engineers or agricultural oflicers, remember that the 
budding of India’s economic prosjierity is placed in your hands, ff you are to bo 
teachers, give of your best to your pupils, although there will be much to dcjiress 
you, the lack of public esteem and even of sympathetic society, especially in the 
rural parts, tjie most disheartening cause of the depression being that men in 
authority will say that yours is the noblest profession, but will find that they 
can do nothing to make your social iiositiou correspond to your high ealling, 
wheicas in any well ordered Htate, teachers ought to lie ranked in the highest class 
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of ])ublic Hui'vanlH. If you me tempted to Kcam]) your work or to do the minimum 
required to luin your Halary, or to tall a vie.lim to woiBt! t( iiiptaiouB, realize that 
thereby, y'Ui are ))oKlpoiiiii^ the, day ot ludia’a recovery, Noh/cssa obliua. Jiemem- 
ber that you me llniverHiiy im u and women. ‘I'^veii ]>. Aa’- do theae tlim|j;s’ a eotu* 
plaint we hea/ vvhi'U Ibiiversiiy miu wroiiji; ia a eomplimeni to the IJnivcrHily 
and a rdleilion on itw graduates. lie tiue to the Holcmn obli^^atioiiH you havi; 
underiakeii Juk alteinoon wlicii you promined before all the world to conduct yuui- 
Belvee ‘ as beeumcB membeis of the llniverBity in your daily life and conver- 
Bation’ . 


AS f'm; SrAi-F of Liri: 

To'^i ihcr with the liabit, ot eyniciKm to which 1 referred a litlh* whili’ afj^o, may 
I draw yoin aticiition to another cliaracterietic ti ature in the lile of thi; modern 
e:ruduate, ami that is a fallin;^ oil in the habit ul rcNidinj;. Some readiiifi;, of 
couiBc, (‘olMH into tl'.e lif( ot most piaduatcK, rcadinjA of the daily iiews- 
paper and ot i’. d. Wodi'house ami ot Kdfiiir \Valla( ('. 1 have nothiriF^ to nay 

a^anihl tluse nicaiiB ot rcIa.\alion. J am (hinkiiq;- latlicr of the readings of the 
claBhicH of laiejish literatur'- which used to be more ^emral amoni; the •.qadiiateB 
of the last mnlury. Jkli'Ac nu', afier Ihhdion, (here is no Biicli Blafl ot life aw 
ljO(»kH, k'nmi ‘the hliii'es and aiious ot outia^i'oiiB forlinie’ and the ‘inHoIence of 
(ijlice and the Bjinins tliut pal not incut of the nnvMuthy takes’ you may find a 
icfuee o) till' icatniB of ;v>ld. A t licit ot hooks, bought and not borroweil, ou^dit, 
to be the oinaimnt of cvciy ^’:raduatt'’H home. Itead llie two clasBeB ot books — 
books of knowlcdi'c and books ot j.owei. Ucad books of knowlcd^o', for whatever 
your (hpai'.imiii ot wolk, kiH)\\ledF,e in the subject of your dcjiartment will al- 
ways be uhiiul. h’or you never can till when the km'wled^e may be needed and 
the need will jaove tlie man and his foilniK'. It. is knowdcih;e added to the 
chai’aelei yi'U alieady imsscss tlia* will emsuie your jiromolion to tlu^ next stajjje of 
snceesN in iiiisiness oi adminiDtralion oi in tlie jiiofessions of Law', Medieiiu', d'eaeh- 
ii.F' I'hijAinei riDF, or A|.-:ii' nil me. It is only tlie secoml-rate man of allairs that 
despises books and talks \acuously id' ex|)erienee. h’or what are books Imt W'ritten 
ixpeiunce f And the euatist men of aelion Irum .luiiiis t’aesar to Mussolini have, 
been ('real rcadeis. Lead also books of ]iow'er, for you must not starve your 
emotions or will be tlv wisllul complaint ot Chalks 1 >arwin, who niter years 

ol t-eieiiiifj;' ])ico( i npatioii could no loiijmr enjoy a line of poetry. And if reading;, 
aeeoidino to ilie siiyiii/’ oi Il.ieon, is to make you a full man. you must allow 
yonr leao'ni;' (o in/lnence your li/e. What is Mk! use of readin;^ Mill on Ja’berly, 
01 Aloiley en ( ompromisi , or Ihui.'^'Siau on Lipiality if in onr daily lives we eJierish 
the dead ham! ol custom or dale not la: in the riiht with two or three, or reluse 
F. treat unt michablcs as nun, oi in Ihe woidri (d Morlcy ‘puteiid to accejit other 
pi jpie's fal;dioods Muifdy because we cannot iiersuade Hiem to accept our triithh”. 

U N i V 1 : 1 : s I r V S f r r i, i : M r . n i h 

j'here is fiin resjH'el, liowever, m whieh tlie modem student is superior to the 
.‘■ident of an olih r ''eiicration and Unit, is in his soci d ojiportunitics. Hi' plays 
• iou's, forms clnk'S and socii'tics of all Kinds and lakes an interest in social 
proideiiis. J'liese habits cd social lile an' :dl to the p:ood of the individual and of 
Hocii'ly. C’onlinne in tlie habit-n of social life that, you have formed in your under- 
poaduatc days. Iw't ymir social contacts ho numerous and ever widening:. Make 
friends in other eominunilies than your own. k'riendshij) ri'slricled to your own 
laste is not lriendship--it is clanislmess. rolitieal solidarity in India will come not 
from franchise systems or unions — made hy law, hut from habits of syiiqiathy with 
other peo])le llian your own, habitual consideiation of the claims and rq;h(s of 
others, from a ‘union betwei n ojiposiles,’ Jt is thus that the evils of ])arty rancour 
or communal divisions can be ovi'rcome. No man can be said to be a complete 
social bein'j; who has not friends in every community. Form eliibs and associations 
of all kinds and live their social lib', llabindranath Taj^ore, speaking; to the Knpjlish 
artist Uolhensiein attributed the low standard of social civilization in India to 
the fact that ‘we in India live secluded amonji; a crowd of relatives, and things 
are done and said within the family circle which would not be tolerated outsideb 
But social life becomes au enlightened form of sellisliiiesB if it docs not include 
service. Especially for the academic man is social service iicecssary. There comes a 
moment in the lives of bookish men when hooks bep;in to jiall and life calls for 
life. Before that moment of eiiiiui come to you, or rather that it may uot come to you, 
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1 would afik you to take to Rome form of Hoeial service. Learn a lesson from that 
intercHtine: ehai)tcr in the history of Enjj:Iish and American lIiiiversitieB— that 
which tells the history of the llniveisity Settlement. There you uill read how well- 
to-do hut generous yoiin^' men after iheir life at the University was over, went 
and setlled down in the hIuiuh of London and other industrial cities, lived the life 
of the poor and tried to understand tlwon and their needs. J'"or llu'y felt that un- 
derstiindinij; must jircct'de service, ‘lie who vvdl love his neighbour must first 
know him’, said Canon Larnett to Arnold Toynbee, both of thou founders of the 
University tSetih'inent in Ent-dund. May I ])lead for the inauguration of some form 
of University Hcttiement work conducted by graduates of the UnivU'sily of Madras ? 
.Slums and chcries arc always and everywhere witli us. C-oukl not a band of a 
dozen /graduates be found in Madras to und live in a University Bcitlernent 
house near to or amid th(> Hurioundinf^s of the poor and untouchables, and learn 
to understand the thonpjilB and feelin;;H and custonis of tluse ])eoi'lc biforc they 
attempt to helj) them ? Settlement, work may be the conlnbuliun of the Indian 
University to the solution of the problem of uutouchabibty. 

Aid to the Univeiisity Tkaditions 

Uimdly, be proud of your University. Ifarsh thin^^s have been said of her in 
recent yuirs. She is not jierfeet. Jii this very address certain directions of improve- 
ment have been pointed out. Ihit j;iven the eonditioiis of her life, her iioverly in 
MKli)wni:'ms and the short time of her cMsteiiee, slu' has done i!;reat and 
rnmnojabia work. Slic has produced some of the pnatesi men of modern India. 
And lu.'re may 1 be allowed to reb-r to the loss the University hm. snslained by 
the d(‘ii'h this year of four men— who wen; her sons— and who have shed Im-ti’c or* 
her name. Sir C, Sankarun Nair was a [;reat jud^e ami Htatesnmn. Sir C. V, Kumar* 
bwami Sastri was emimint as lawyer and as a .lud^m i)r. S. Raii<j;a(']mri was a i!.reat 
snr'reon and a ^.'jreat philanthropist. Mr. M. A. Candeth was a distinmiished teacher 
and edueational adiuinislrator, a builder of the Universify Trafnin^’; Corps, 
iiiid of social life and peace in the Univ. rsjly and in the city. The 
tnulitions of our University have been built by the life and work of men 
Hiieli as these. 'I'hey are traditions of haid woik, seivice and honour. Treasure these 
traditions and live to honour them. 'They are few, birause our University has been 
only 75 yyars in existiiiee and till a few years a^o it oUerinl no tcaehinjj; of its 
own, and till the other day it hud no social life of its own. Rut few as these trabi- 
lions arc they must bo fostered. 

Add to these trmliliofiH by your own careerfl of seiTice. WJialever chan^u'S may 

lake place, I pray that tlu' spiiil of the University may b(' always the sarnt. Tasl- 

tinioH are belorc iJic Universily as bclore other im.litut tins we have taken from 
lh(’ West. (tueslioiiH will be askeii frequently, pci’sistintly a!)onl the utility of tlie 
University to the ciminion man. 'flu* man jii llu! sticet. or ratlier in India, the 

man at (he jildneh oi at ilie loom wdl ask of what use (lie University is to him. 

The only satisfying-; answei lliai tlj(! University can f;ive is S( rvice. 'I'be service of 
the .State, of sociely, uf country i)n;;Jit to he the objeclivt! of the University. And 
you men and women of the Universily of Madras can justify your training and 
Uey.reiH and the e.'.jieoditnre of the Slate ami tlu- University and parents on 
Univiisity edmaition only by a career of service. 'J’he note of modern jiolitieal 
and social life is servie('. A inodetn I'kaaieh writer has ur^med that the criterion of 
moilcni HOven-i^nty is service. A S'ate is enlitled to soverei^oity only to the extent 
to W'liieh it serves its people and the world. The University of Madras W'ill earn the 
ri'ya'ird of men only liy the ijuanlily and quality oi its strviee. Thai you ^"raduatcH* 
of the University of IMadrus may be at all times ready to do service is the prayer 
of one who wants his University to lake an honoured })lace in the life of his coun- 
try. India wants so much service and of such varied kinds there is none of us so 
imor, so maimed or crippled that he cannot briup; something" of his own to the help 
of his country. Jloucvcr lowly your position may be, you can and must servo it, 
'J'he poet (kouph speculating; on what mip;ht have been the last words of Wellington 
puts words into his mouth which ini;^dit well serve ns your motto in the life of 
service to which 1 ask you to dedieiile yourselves, aud which ou behalf of <ho 
University i wish you Uod-speed. 



The Annamalai Ufliversity Convocation 

Thn ( ’onvocH’ion of tlic Aiinamnljii rinivf‘i«i<y \vnK hikl iil. 7Vnn!nu!iliiii»a{j:ar on 
Ihe 30th October 1934, tlio (IjaiKallor, //, li. Sir Ovuriiv SUuili ii pn'sidiii^. Ihu 
fiint'tiori vvaH hi id in the spaiMouH Univcrsily Hall, vvlu ii; had ^aihcrrd lar^n 

aHHcanhly. Mr. h\ T. J\n,\liVn7f, Si'cri taiy, the MadiaH Jjrjj^islativc Council, 

dclivcrcil (he (’on vocation addrcHH, ol which the following are exlraclH 

The fOidroverHy ^e^^■u•di^^ th(‘ uiin and purpose of edn> ation and cKpecially 
higher ediicadon - whether it nhould he Idieral or cultural or whether it Hhuuld he 
iiHefiil liiui practical, — iw as old as education ilscif. 

In Indiii, the hifz;heHt ideal of education was knowledi^n’ for its own saki’. Ihe 
lhalimins (tor they were the repositoiies of learni 'p) were enjoined by (heir J diarina 
not to S(‘ll (heir icarninj::, not (o eiieaec (heinselves in Incrati\(‘ occnpatioiiH or to 
acciiiniilate wealtli. Jf they nHU»oj)o!iscd learnme:, it was hecaiise other coniiniinit iey 
}>iob)ihly preferred to monopoline (he more lucrative professions and oceiipations. 
Aneu'iit Jlindu soeiely was hnilt on the principle of co-o])eratii n and service, each 
individual (airryin/^ on bis pre'delernii'ied Dharnia for a eoinnion juirpose without 
envy or hatred arrainst any otln'r. 

'that 'ho lii;:heht learning; was pursued for its own sake did not mean that 

O'‘enj)a(ional and juofessional skill was undeveloped (»r that the utilitarian and 

P'ia('tie,'l seienees were lu^^leeted. If anything is chair from a study of aiieierd 
Indian history and liti'rut are, it is the fact of an all-ionnd development of its 
inhaliitanls in all hranehes ot knowledjj:!' and in all the arts of jaaice and war. 

At the lime of tlie introduction of English ediieati »ii in this country, there 
were famous cent res of oriental learning sueli as Niuldea and llenares, while. 
se,att(*red fhnm/^hout the country, (here were schools in which edncalion was imparted 
in the three U’s. Voeali./iis w'cre mostly hiTcdilary and vocational trainiiii; was 
i.a'neially piviai in th(' i'aindy. Dnt India remained siiut out, fiom a knowled^ije of 
the modern sciences and arts, and she was adlrerin/i; to her traditional melhuds of 
learning. 

I]^ . UODUCTION OP EnOI.LSII 

'I’lic mtioduetlon of 10ii;;lish education produced a piofonnd elnuipi'. It was 
aecompaniul liy a disiim-t empliasis on its lit ililai laii character, which, thone,h 
hoinilide made to a/lord a sliinnlus to education, has. (o no little extent, atleeted 
ihe siihsiquent hishu'y ot higher edncalion in tins country. 

!i; their desiie to iinjirove iheir iiiali'rial position and to obtain lhos{'0))por- 
tui.:ip, h oi si'iviee, which en!j)li'y nu nt under a pioprissive p(>veri! ineiit anxious to 
tiriii*' ulioUf the prosjieiity and contentment of its suhj<eth, atrorded, Indiaus tie^an 
to ' valuale Enjelish ediiealion in teinis of j^nv cj n mint sirvieie J’.nr no ( iovernrnent 
v-onid emj'hiy joj niilinuted nuniher of suhoulinates. and the bujiply of ;;raduateB 
{..1 oiilhti i|ip('d the n ijiiii'emeiits of (Jov i rniiK nt service. 

ill IS'!.’), I'ai};lis]i lejilaeed JVrsian as the laiipoia;.::!! of the eourfs and many 
I'hiL;lish educated men liirniil to Uii' profession of Ijavv, but that profession also 
Huon fa'caiiie overcrow ihil. d'he iiiiinher of p;iaduali’H who are now' p;ointi out to 
otlier piofessions or are eliaikiii;; out independent careers for themselves Inis not 
heen altopellicr ni pli^ible, but tlie tu-na’iita^o' of sueh persons as coinjuired w ith 
tliose who lloek to CJuvernmenl siTviee or the Law is very smaJl indeed. Lor this 
state of allairs, it is not, the students that are responsible. It is no use telling 
them that they are not after knowledge for knowledge’s snk(‘. 

To exjiect H’overnment to create extra administrative posts for the ])urpo8e of 
providing for these unemiiloyed graduates, is to invite adminibtralive iniHieiency and 
iiiianeial extravagance. kSelf-riiUaiiee cannot be taught by an education in depend- 
ence on others. lUit no kind of education which is divorced from the main direc- 
tions anil intcD'Hts of ordinary life and fiom the activities in which the mass of 
mem and women must perforce engage thenibelves, can be said to be satisfactory 
or can survive long. The system of higher education in this country was based 
on the English type in the last century, which laid strccs on ‘the humanities’ as 
against bcicntitic and professional courses. The meehanieiil and industrial activities 
of inodcru society are so dependeut on applied science that it is necessary to give 
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o^L^‘^l)i/('d iiiHlniclion in it Rom(‘vvhm\ 'J’Jk'hc* ncliviticR (Iirn)Ht'lv(’« cannot by any 
nicaiiK be avoieb'd. Nor cun llic hunger for iiiiivcrsity cdiicufion anion^ 

the woikdH and Kinallcr liadcHtncn and aj^ricull iiristH ))c HiipjjrcHRcd. It Ih there!- 
fore ncccHsary to devise inetlu)ds by whi'di tlie hip,ht^’t' education obtainable in our 
Ibii viTKitu 8 can be more (tlbctivcJy directed to luodean i)uri)08e8, more; widely 
hliarcd with the fommon iteopic and m. re ad\ anln^eously enipJoyed for the benebt 
ol the nation. Without the kind of education piven in a univerHity, the* men 
cn^a/j;('d in moelcrn induHinal aclivilicR are not likely to bcconu! humaniKcd eir 
hbi'iabsed and ])erhap 8 ate not even likely to carry e>n their activitic'S etliciently. 
Tlu' ^emaal atniohpluie ed unive'isity life, far from becemiin^ de-academised, ih Hure; 
l(» ceune inv jjj^oriiled, leiiesheel, and eaiiicluel by its beinjr brought iido intimate 
coiilact willi the living; ))iobl(mH of mealcin society and ))y the' brin^iiiij: to^elheT 
ol youn^^ men eii eblleient walks of life of vaiyinp temperamci;ts and vaiyiiii.' 
outleioIiH, tor ))urp(ts('h e)f common study and if I'ossdjle of c()mmon icHideiicc. 

'Idle' trend e)f educational ]>re);^reH 8 everywluie is teiwards the inclusion of variouH 
kinels of tc clinical and i)i'ofe 8 sional couiscs in ceille^cs and uni\ eiHilies. 

It i.s now ])ractically reco^Miiseel on all handH that the I'analisat ion of education 
in [Hiiely liteiaiy (fuiiHes slioulel be arre'Hled, and that education Hhould be diree’.teel 
niOK' (cNtciisivi ly than iu)W towards vocational and jirofessnmal purpose's. I’lit it 
wdl be iulmitud llial tin' ( stabbshment ol a (\jtUpc eu' Institute e)f 1 echnol(>|_';y is 
noi an ( .\ peiiinent. which an inlant Univeisily may hastily plunm' into. Jhe esta- 
id.'siirnent oi such a eeiHipe* eir instil utc reijuire's moiny, buildings, tiained and 
compe'teiit teachers, an industrial iiei^hboiiihood and aliiio 8 i>here. 


UNIVJ'iiSl'l V ri.ANNiNe. 

ff It wi'ie open to me to re'conslilute the Annamalai University ami as an in- 
euleiit of such reconstitution to dead with the' Madras Univeisily als(', Avould 
model this University partly as a leachinp^ and re-se'aich univerHity and partly as 
aiiiliatinc unive'irity ieir the whole' of the' 'laniil Naelu on the typi (>f the Andliia 
UniverHity. I would convert llu' Madras llnive'rsily into a unitary one coidininp 
it to the limits of the Uily e)f Madras. 1 we.uld constitute an additional 
University for the' Kerala country. It will then be possible lor this 

University to extend its activities IhiemMiout the Jamil disincls and to 

car.y (»il| moie ellectively than it is now able tei dei, the objict fe'r which it was 
created, \ix, tin' “cncouraLn'ment of hirdier education and reseaieh in the 
Tamil elisl.icts of th(> Jh'csideney of Madras’ as stat.d in the preambl.! (d 
the Annamalai Univer-ily Act, ll)L\S. A UniNcrsHy at Waliail feu’ the' Andhiadesa 
a Kerala University ior ilu' west e-oast districts, and a UniverMty at this p ace- lor 
tlu' dcvclo[>ment, of the jx'ciihar culture and peiiius ed tin' Iannis opera thiouph- 
ont d'amil Nadn, with a University at Maelras ceinlimd to the t ity of Madras sup- 
p.lemeiitiim the woik of all the thie'i' T adversities, would he aii ideal diHUihutiou eil 
University anas and functions, and would f;i\c caeli oi the I inversities the iie-ees" 
sary nil m’bers, finances and elipoiily, elemamled by the a I iiiveisi y, 

and consonant with tin- expectations formed of it. i he Madias Uinve'iBity. 

siUialed ill the iiolilieal capital of the- Urcsideiicy, in thei midst ol s 

mullifariouH political, social and inte'lle'ctuiil activities, woule not lose any of its 
imporlanea' or nscfulm'ss. To the sue-ccssful professional coHepes which alreaey 
exist III the C^ity, it ceuild aeld well-e'ejnipped leelmolopical inblitiites wlmh, 
situated in (he midst eif factories, mills and workshops would not sutler fiom ^ 
that lack (d facilities for practical Iniiiiiup or that ahseiice of the ma-L'SSary iiidiis- 
trial almos[di('re whieh acts as an obsfaele to the fdarlinp of such inslitulcb ii 
(his mufassal, non-industrial, Ihoiiph intellectual centre, dhe existing arranpmments 
lead to (luplicidioi) of w'oik hetw'ccn (his University and 

as a striking example of "diich may ho mentioned . , , 

eourse in Tamil in the Madras UiiivcrHify and the facilities pivcn or proposed to 
be pivi'ii ill some of its ciillepes for instruction in such couiscs. Any proposa a. 
this slape to extend the area of operations of this Ilnivcrsity or to limit that of 
the Madras ITuiversity is siiri! to ho opposed not only by the Madras UnivcihAy 
but also iiy the privately managed coustitucui collipcs in the ( ity wnich aepenU 
almost entirely on the suiiply of students from llie districts. Jn the inlercsts o 
hiplu'r education and of the development of those departments of studies relatmp 
to applied scieucc which are of vital irnportaucc to the nation, the question oup^m 


the Madras University, 
introduction of Honours 
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to bo exfiminnc] in [i diRpaRsion.'ito and altruistic Rj)irit, and if that bo done, a 
working arranc:onif;nt can bo arrived at by which all the Llnivcrsities in South 
India can work in co-operation with one another for their common benefit. 

Unemployment 

Several pooido who recommend opening of schools or co!Ie<;cs for c:ivin;j: techni- 
cal or induHtria; instruction, as a panacea for non-employment, foi^ot that no 
amount of technical or prof(‘SHio!ial instruction can itself provide employmenf, It 
can only fii, a person who receives it for the empl()ynient or profession for which 
it trains hi.n. Jly itscli it cannot create industries or busini'ss. The utmost it can 
do is to instil into persons possessin^^ capital and intending to iir.cst it in iiulnstrics 
or business, snfliciciit confidence to come forward with their capital, instead of 
keeping i, hack, for fear that lor want of expert or tcchnieal assistance, such in- 
dnstrii , or busmess would fail. 

The fact is that the prohl-mi of unemployment is not a pure problem of edii- 
eation. It is a comijineil politnail, soei.al and economical problem. It is not oiir 
system of education that is solt'ly rcsjionsihle for the present stati! of nncmplny- 
ment cither ainonji; the University graduates or amonii; th(i still lar|j;cr body of 
educated men who have; not obtained Univiu-sity dej^nuiS. The real causes of such 
unemployment is the absence of avenues of employment. 

The Hulijcct of cmjiloynK'iit and of the bi‘st methods of relieving; it — whether 
it. is found amon/.^ th(! e(!u'*atcd or the unedneated classes—is irn'levanf to my 
pres(‘nt theme which is confinctl entirely to the explanation of the aims and 
ideals .of this University and nothin^; iintro. 

This University is an infant University. There is no reason to fear that any 
appreeiabit' pm’c.enta;;!; of the few hundnid graduates which it, has turned out is 
Huili'rine from want of emitloymeiit. Its aetivitii'S conducted in the Orif^inal Section 
in the Music UoIIcl^c and in t.hc Collej^e for the trainiiif^ of J’andits, arc clcliiiitely 
calculated to fit a larp:e number of the youn;j; mim educated within its walls, 
diree'Iy for a profession. So liras this University is eoiunumed, the riuestion of un- 
employmeiii has not Ixv.ome a prcssiuf]; problem. Supposie.^^ however that many of 
Its alumni arc iinabli' to <:;('t employment and settle down in life, this University 
would still consider it to bo its duty to baardcast its culture. 

1nAT)i:QUACY of AoOOMMODATtON 

lli^dier '•(lucaiinn, even if it is imparled M men who cannot ^mt on otherwise 
and wlio liavo to di’pf'iid on it for their livelihood, is in itself bad. The men' 
iiK'noisc in the numlx'r of L'oadnati’S who depend on their cdneation 
lor liieo bvelihood is not ]u-(H)f of the statement, which is not nnoi'casionally 
mad- tha« many of those who p:o to the Univcisity an; ‘unfit tisl to In'iicfit by Uni- 
versiu eiluealion'. If by this staU'no'nt is meant that the only persons who are fit 
foi y 1 ''.ersity i!dn 'ation are those whom fortune has favoured, it is not, always cor- 
n'd '>n the otlier hand, many a man has l)ccn cnahKid by his University ednea- 
lion M,!) iu’e.'d; his birth’s invidious bar', ‘breast the lilows of cireiimslanceb ‘make 
by i' vee his merit known’, and ‘live to clutch the ^miden keys’. The Lronhie’ to-day 
jH n -1 t.hai unfit <i:radnatcH .arc turnc'd out by the nniversitii's, but that wcll-qnalilit'd 
and descrviiifj; pjradnatis arc unable to earn their bread and make use of their 
eiineatioi! l,o the bi'St advanta^i^e. 

On account of the inadeipiacy of accommodation in our professional etdle^ms, 
and their inability to meet the demands for admission made on them, scores^ of 
eompetent ^^radnates and nndci’-p:radnatcs are annually refused admission into them 
on {^reuiids other than their unfitness. Some of the ^^radnates of this University 
havn Hhared this fate. Such refusal of admission necessarily involves the refusal 
of opportunities of (jualifyin^ for independent professions without depending on 
(foverumeiit jobs. It also deprives the community of the services of competent 
men in the professions from which they are thus excluded. It is believed that the 
existing professional eollej^^es can, with their present equipment or with sli^^htly 
iiu'reased eqnipm('ut, easily be made to take in more stiulents and if tins is brouj^ht 
to the notice of the authorities, it may have satisfactory results. On purely 
academical t^roumls, it is desirable that the impediments, m the way of competent 
younjj; men, to the acquisition of professional qualifications should be removed. 

The ru'^leet of iho vermunilars inevitably led to the neglect of mass education 
with the result that the poverty of our people is equalled only by their ip;norauce, 
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Ncfirly 81 per coni, of the nirile i)opnIaf.ion and 97 per cent of the female population 
of the Tresideney arc atill nnedneated and do not know ewen to read and write. 
MoRt of Iht'tn Rtill believe that the nun ^ocR round the earth once daily, that cclipscH 
lire cauRCAl by two Hcrpenta d<'vourni;i: the huh and the moon rcRpeetively, that it is 
pollution to touch or }j;a near certain ebiRReR of people, and that illncRR and cpidc- 
micH are eauRed by aiie:ry ^mda and ^oddeflHCH. 

MaHH education will brin^^ in itn wake a p;reatcr moral and material cflieieney, a 
reduction in crime, better Hantitation and public health, comparative freedom of 
the ]>reHent from the rapaeily of the URurer, a Rolution of the problem of the 
illiterate voti'r and many other advantaj;eR. It will make jjjovernment caRier. An 
illiterate nation has no politics. It cannot feel the ^^low of patriotism. 

Elemknta k y Epucation 

As rep;ardR education for Ihe child, it is now almost universally roeof]jnised that 
it iM a function of (Jovenimcnt and that it should be compulsory and free. It was 
mad(' compulsory in jMitdand in 1870 aiiil free in 1891. d'he compulsory n/jje now 
Hlands in Enelaiul at M and tlicrc is a Htroni:; agitation to raiwe it at least to if), in 
India nttempis have bi'cn mad(‘, at least since Mr. (lokhale’s JOlementary Educ tion 
(liii oflilll in lh'“ Imperial Lt'ij^islative Uoiincil to introduce the priiiciph; of eom> 
pulsion in primary (ducatioii. In this jiresideney a muddied form of compulsion 
ali-cjidv prcvVils. ihil in Hjiili' of this, the cxienl of juvenile ilbt(!racy that exislM in 
jin’) 1’jeHidcncy is a] 1 palli^^^ In tile year out of a Iota! of 7,817,7(58 hoys and 
0 .' (’.'(bdJ.iS toils between b and 20 years of ap;e, only 1,00, '5, 081 and 2(5(5,202 respee- 
iivelv 'Aa're literate. The Unemployment Uommittee of Madras pointed 
out that, 

‘the responRibility for the removal of tluH illiteracy rcRls mainly on local boards 
and munieiy)alitieK".and added : 

“(tonsiderint:: (he )>rimo importance of elementary ('dueatinn in the work of 
nation-buildint:: and the value of a rise in th(3 y;ein'ral level of intelb^enee as an 
cRRi'iitial condition of prot::resH of ail kintls, the nct^Iect of duty on the part of jiublic 
bodies in this rcsjieet easts a Herions rellection on their patriotism and their disiiiter- 
cHted /.eal for pcople’R welfare’’. 

If th(‘ reHpoiiHibilily for comyuilsory jiivi'iiih^ rdneafion rests on local bodii^s 
that for adult education refits on tht' educated community. The work of adult 
adiicafion may seem ddlicull,— wcil-niy;!! impossible. Eat the diirieuliy of carryiinc 
out (he wnik, irieird bciipi; had to its vital importance, niurhl to be only a frround 
far milking special c/lort.s and not for m‘t,dcctn);( tin' work. Those who art' frie.hf- 
cned, JiH well as lliosi' who nv/uire yiracdeal in plannini!: ami r:irryin<> 

out a Hchi'ine ()f maRS cdiicadon, c;in do riathinj^^ hetlcr than study fhe (/ctails 
ol the, enllurid eampaitoi in Soviet Uu-fiia which has within the enurse of hffecn 
y<'5\TH TcHulted iu a mote or Ichs complete luiuidatioii of illiteracy in that 
vast area. 

W’iih hundreds of ('dneated men on one side sfarvinp: or nnhay^py for want ol 
cu)j)/oymcut and a whole imifis of (he pO})uhjtion on the other, not knowiip' 
rvrn to read and wn((', it in sur/irisiu/^^ (hat we do nothine: to utilise the former 
for (lie ednculion am/ uplift of the I.itirr. VT/th ;3:ranarieH full of corn wc look 
with uncoiieern ami cnllouBiioafl on our starvin*^^ countrymen / 

A committee ol educational eaplaiuH assisted by a nmnU body of /lublic mi'ii 
and philanthropist, H should be formed at. once, either lor the whiile, I’refiidene.y 
or a i^roup of distriets or for each district for ihe coheciion of funds and for 
orp:ainsinp: a widespread scheme of mass edneation. About 2.0C)0 iea''hers should Iw 
reeniitrd for the Tamil diHlrietR alone, for two years in the first liiRtanee, on a 
salary of about iis. 30 or Us. 35 jier rnenflom each, and they should if 

practicable be y^iveu a brief traininp; and then distributed amonp; the distriets 

accordinfi: to the requirements thereof. If it is impossible to ^dve any trainin^,^ 

it may be dispensed with. The money required is not much and can come partly 
from Government and partly from the public. Home yeurn ap;o, the Government 
Bpent four lakhs of rupees on a temperance propay^mnda, but the extension of 
primary education is no less important and will probably yield better results. 

No additional biii]diny»:8 need be constructed ; existing!; school buildiny.;,s, temples, 
choultries, chavadios and the pials of private houses can bo used. The commitlee 
above referred to can draw up a few lessons on Riich subjects ns the structure 
and functions of Government and its departments, the functions and uses of 
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Local Sclf-Govcrnmnnt, the part played by the Pi3lico in a well-ordered State, 
why taxes are paid and how they are spent, the purposes of elections and the 
necessity for their purity, personal byjijicne and rural sanitation, drink and its 
evils, religious toleration. The teachers appointed will ^ivo set lessons in these 
subjects and wil! also teach the three R’s to all men and women below 45 or 
even 50. Their work will be cheeked and inspected by non-onieial agency, I3y 
this means all our (educated and deserving young men who are now unemployed, 
can be harnessed to a work of the utmost national importance with profit to 
themselves and with stupendous possibilities for the country. The volunteers 
in the army of the nation recruit'd for this groat woir against ignorance can also 
do social Wiirk in various other fields. Of late, iu this country, a reaction has 
set in, in favour of several unjust and inhuman enstoras which the conscienco 
of an earlier generation of English eJueab'd people had unreste vedly condemned. 
Sometime!, intidlectual dishonesty finds justification for customs which its observers 
have lu/ moral courage to abrogate, yuch reaction and intellectual dishonesty 
ha\e to bo comliatt'd as much as ignorance and illiteracy. For all these purposes, 
our band ot national volunteers will be of great use, provided that they under- 
take their work not for the sake of money but iu a truly religious and apostolic 
spirit. 

One of the main causes why English-educated men have not been able so 
far to umlertakc the education and social uplift of the masses has been their 
Tiegleet of the vernaculars and ,of speaking and writing in their mother tongue. 
J’his University, by devoting apeei.il attention to the intensive and extensive 
development *of Tamil language and literature, is intending to raise up a class 

of men who, in the word'J of the late Reverend O. IJ, Pope, will ‘foil in Tamil, 

think in Tamil and speak in Tamil’ and thereby make themselves ‘intelligible and 
useful among the Tamil people,’ 

Tamii. Cultuke 

The langiiiigo and culture of the Tamils date hack to a rornotc antiquity. 

Apart from ils antiquity, the d'amil language contains a eonfinuous and rich 
literature : and a critical study of it besides being valuable in itself, as pure 
intellectual pahulum, as much as the study (T any of the classical languages 
is necessary for lighting up many of the dark jilaces in Sonth Indian history, 

Tins University hiis set up a high standard in Tamil for the intermediate 
and th(’ P. A. examinations, .has started an Honours course in Tamil, has an 
oriental section for giving instruction in Tamil and has also got a College lor 
training Pandits in Tamil. Recently, a defiartment of d’amil Jlcsearch has been 
t.ct up, and in course of lime it will make important contributions (o philology, 
to the study of ancient, d’aniil works, to (rpigraphical knowli'dge, and to the study 
of the origin and history of the Tuniil and nlphnhet. Tiuuil 8choiarH 

of the highest eminence are on the teaching sialT of this Universiiy and their 
\ ry jirt'scneo m our midst is a liberal edimadiim to our students and an 
inspiration for tlic study and development of damil. Profound Rchohirn trained 
on traditional lines are hiue coilaboraling with upially profound scholars who 
nr, trained in western .scientific methods of study and entiemm. 

This Universiiy will not only familiarise its scholars with ancient d'amil 
literature, but is intending to undertake the publication of now books in Tamil 
on subjects of modern science, history and philosophy. It has already broken 
the ioe by the publication of a book on modern Logic by Mr. Appalaoba- 
t\ar and haft adverUfted a ior a treat’ifte on Ohemislry. 

in this count, ry at ptcftouV, the proleftftiou ol \etteift \ft net aft aVtraet\Ne aft \t 
’ ought to be, so far as the Tamil language ift concerned. \deft\iread \g, noranee ol 

the masses is not a soil on which the plant ot literary productivity can houiifth. 
A conscious endeavour must bo made to increase the out post of useful books 
written in the Tamil language and it may bo expected that the teachers 

attached to this University and the scholars going out of it, will ere long 
enrich the Tamil literature with their contributions to the slock of useful 
books in the language. There is hero wide field in which the more capable 
of our University graduates can find profitable employment iu the future. Some of 
them can also get absorbed in the profession of Tamil journalism for 

which, with increased literacy in the laud, there will be increased scope. 
An essential feature of Tamil literature is its sense of cosmopolitanism. 
People speak of a national education, Bometimes without being clear as to 
05 
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what is meant by term. If it means that education should first concern 
itself with the nation's own history, with its contributions to knowledge 
and culture, with literatu re, and with its philosophy, it may well be claimed 
that this University is imparting such education in the truest sense and is 
helping to a rejuvenanco of the South Indian people and a return of the South 
Indian soul to its best traditions. 

The working of the University during the last five years has fully de- 
monstrated the necessity for more funds to enable the University effectively 
to carry its avowed objects. For the setting up of a College of Technology, for 
the starting of a training college, for the organization on a permanent footing of 
the department of Tamil research, for the salvage and publication of ancient 
Indian works, for the oncouragmciit of Books of modern knowledge in Tamil, 
and for various otltnr purposes, the University is in need of funds without which 
it is unable to bo of maximum benefit to the public at large. Few kinds of 
patriotic service to the Tamil land can be conceived which are of greater value 
than liberal financial assistance given at this juncture to this University. Many 
wealthy members of the charitable community to which the Founder of this 
University ‘belongs arc running Tamil or Sanskrit Fathsalas in various places. 
It would bo a vAorthy object of charity for them to found scholarships and 
hostels for the advanced education m this univiTsity, of the boys taught in 
their tiathsalas, and to emulate the example of the Founder in making 
this TTiiversity a success. I'he famous mutts in South India have always been 
centres nf great classical and religious learning and have inutirially aided in 
disseminating knowledge and religion. This Llnivcrsily now represents the soul 
of Tamil literature and culture. May wo not hope that our matathipathis will send 
ihcir disciples for study to the Oriental section of this University and that they 
will enrich this University as well as immortalise themselvcB by founding a lew 
chairs for the encouragement of Tamil research and of the study of the Kouth 
Indian bystom of philosophy. 

Advice to New Graduates 

Graduates of the year I I congratulate you most heartily on the degrees and 
diplomas you have received. 1 congraculatc such of you as have received medals 
or prizes on the distinctious obtained bo you. 

Do not treat the degrees and distinctions obtained by you as the termination of 
your studentship, but treat them as the beginning thereof. During your college days 
your curiosity was cramped by the dread of cxaininatiouH. Now that you are free 
from it, you are no longer restricted in your choice, and arc at liberty to develop 
your own tastes an I interests. The more yon fi'arn, llie more yon will discover you 
have yet to learn, and the greater will be your desire to learn. Deeper you dig the 
sand spring, the more profuse is the water that fiows out. By all means, earn 
money and become rich but at the same time also collect the ireaRure which no thief 
approacheth, neither moth corrupteth. Always keej) in touch with your books, and 
you will find that there is no more elevating, no more ennobling feeling, than that 
produced by a life in those elevated regions in which it is permitted to the living 
to hold high converse with the mighty dead, through the inediiiin of books. Tamil 
poets constantly warn ns that learning by itself is sterile unless combined wi h a power 
of lucid exposition. The author of Noethineri Villakkam asks, what is the use of 
learning without the power of exjiression V Whether jiarliamentary government 
is suitable to this country or not, wc have it already and are soon going to have 
more of it. Now parliamentary government is both in reality and as its name im-* 
plies, government by talking. It will give advantage to those who can speak well. 
Apart from parliamentary honours, every one of you, in whatever department 
of life your lot may be cast, will find that your education shines better and is 
more useful to your neighbours, if it i.s combined with a power of persuasive or 
clear expression. No man can be persuasive or clear unless he possesses a know- 
ledge of facts and is accurate in his Btateinents of them. Mere verbal glory devoid 
of sincerity of purpose is also not likely to convince a businesslike audience 
of the modern day. Therefore, cultivate the art of faithful and elegant expression. 

It is your duty sooner or later to find suited to your education and rank in 
life. 1 wish you complete success iu your attempt at finding the kind of employ- 
ment you desire and parlicuilarly a high post in Government service if you are 
after it. You need not tbcreofie despairof unding suitable employment. Should you 
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unfortunately not find such employment, do not be afraid of taking up any 
honest work that is available. Have confidence in yourself but do not over-rate 
your importance. The disappearance of what the Ilarto^^ Committee called the 
‘lure of Government service’ need not make you unhappy. The people who want 
safe official positions brand themselves as ‘lackinp; in a spirit of adventure’. 
They are af'aid of perilous seas aud feel no loiiKinp; for fairie lands forlorn. 
In the sjiaeious days to come, there will be much wider chances of ^^reat 
achievement outside the ranks of Government service than within. Therefore 
be of ^ood cheer, forth, but be like men, be strong. 

“Always Play the Game!’ 

In a’l your actions and doings, never attempt anything which is mean. 
Always play the game, fict the law of souaro deal be your constant motto in 
iite Although you should not negf '-t your prosaic and inevitable duty of earning 
your livelihood, do not forgiU timt aP.er all livelihood is not ‘life,’ “Is not the 
litc more than meat and the body than raiment There are greater things in 
heaven and earth than are dreamt of in a purely ejiigastrian philosophy. 

In Indi,!, an fild ag(^ is parsing away and a new one is (mining into being 

which is lull of iiiLa riaint v. The very foundations of society seem to be crum- 

bling b(‘fore our eyes. What social and economic changes are hidden in the 
womb of the fill me we know not ; but no one can fail to ^eo that everywhere 
there is reslicssnes«, new hope, a new promise of life. If there was ever a timo 

when it was ni'cessary to renn-mber that siwvice and co-operation are the life of 

the universe and that seltishiu'.ss and comjietition are its death, it is novv. Let 
US not lose sight of the fnndaninntal Law. God is love. The world is based on 
love and tbci'. is more of atfection than disliki^ b(‘tween man and man, commu- 
nity and I’oinmunily and racai aud race. But in this world, dislike is more active 
an(j maniftsi than atreetion. It is your duty to reverse this order, to kill mutual 
Huspicinn and to bring altout p(?ace and goodwill among mem. Then and then 
oi.Iy shall we be alilc to leach the inevitable goal of a determined understanding 
and harmonious nation 

One common n'proach against the system of education given in the schools and 
colleges in India is that the^c is absence of any religious background for it. Though 
♦he members of this Uriiversitv are ni't taught religion as such, most oi them cannot 
fail to albicted by tin' spiritual atmosjihere anil th(! ri'ligious traditions attached 
to this holy touu. I'o the I’aruil scholar and to the Jfindu, no other place is more 
fragrant with sacred memories, no other placi' is holier, no other place is more 
callable of purifying and iK'vaiing than this. lOducated in such an atmosphere and 
amidst such siirroiiiidings, by a body of able and self-saenlieing teaclu'rs actuated 
by the highesi enthusiasm, undi r the guidance of a learned Vice-Ghancellor who is 
tfic very embodiment of those' (pialities of dignity, ooiirtesy and competency which 
a good Piuveruty is intended to foster, you are sure to acquit yourselves creditably 
11, the battle of lifi; and unto this behalf, you have the best w'lshes of the llniver- 
BjiY and all who are connected with il. May truth, honour and Buccess follow your 
lootsteps ! 


The Mysore Uoiversity Convocation 

Lt, Colonel Sir Ilassan Suhranninlij, Ex- Vice-Chancellor, Calcutta University, in 
addroHSsiug the Convoealion of the University of Mysore on the 3 lit. October 1934, 
said 

Any one who is acquainted with the administration aud affairs of this State, which 
has rightly earned the reputation of being a model State in India by its leadership 
and progroBS in mechanical, industrial, economic and educational developments, will 
be struck by the very friendly and cordial feeling which prevail among the different 
communities in the (State. 1 am here referring not only to the Hindu, the Muslim 
aud the Christian but also to the British and the Indian. If any one person is 
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responsible for this p:ratifyin^ state of affiiirs, it is your cnlip:htened ruler and leader, 
His Highness Sir Sri Krishnarajcndra Wadiyar r>ahadiir, Maharaja of Mysore, the 
Founder and the Chancellor of this University, who combines within himself anci- 
ent wisdom and piety with progressive ideals of modern times. Every aspect of 
this State reflects his nobility of mind and breadth of outlook. Happy relations, as I 
have mentioned, prevail between the British and the Indian. And in the days to 
come, in the Federation of the whole of India, British and Indian, the role which 
this 8tate and its representatives will play is bound to be a very important and 

influential one. For me it is a peculiar pleasure to find that the largest Hindu 

State has for its Chief Minister Amin-iil-MuIk Sir Mirza Muhammad Ismail 
Kt. C. I. E. C. B. E.. Dewaii Sahib of Mysore, a great and wise representative of 
the Muslim community to wdiich I have the honour to belong. May the poliey 
which inspires this administration be adopted on a larger, nation-widoscalc I The 
feuds and the struggles which are strangling, so to say, the birth of a new India 
will then become things of the past and we will bo able to build a country which 
will be greater in its future than even in its past, great as it has been. 

Womkn’b EiU’CATION 

The problem of women’s education has been engaging the attention of education- 
ists as well as statesmen, hero and (Isewbere. This Slate by providing special 
colleges for women has given a special impetus to women's education. Among 
those who have taken their degrees to-day, I rejoice to see the names of a 
number of women graduates. The old saying is true, never more true than 
to-day, 'bat the greatness of the civilisation of a country is judged by the respect it 
accords to its women. The remarks made by stray visitors to this country, that 
women are not treated with the respect and courtesy which they deserve cannot bi} 
quite true. As far back as the Vedie period, there were women who even composed 

hymns. There were philosophic thinkers like Gargi and Katyayani, who took part 

in intellectual debates reported in the llpanishads. ’fhe fad that the Hindu reli- 
gion allows for the worship of goddesses indicates the high respect in which women 
were held. Have we not had in our history great Banis and Maharanis who have 
shed lustre and brilliance in the administration of a/lairs of the State and staved 
otr ditlieult situations by their timely intcrvimtion and wise eonnsel ? All the same, 
wo have to make very great jirogress with regard to women's position in society 
and their education. Wo believe that the principles of all humanistic wu’sclom, 
reverence for individual perFonulity and opportunities for the development of the 
possibilities of each human being, must, be expended to womankind also. But the 
problem is not without its dilliculties. Western nations are io-day revising their 
notions about the kind of education whieh should be giv^n to women ; whcihcr it 
is right for us to adopt in regard to them the same eourses of study as for men, or 
whether the way in which they have to contribute to the s icial upbuilding demands 
some kind of revision of courses whieh are generally adopted for men arc matters 
for your serious considi ration. We know that the keenness of the problem of 
unemployment in western eouniries sulisequent to the war is to some extent due 
to the displacement of men by women. It is necessary for us to guard against 
the repetiton of the troubles which are prevailing today in other countries. [ 
recognise that (here are some profe-ssions where women are better suited than men 
with their intimate sympathy for the childmind, for the sick and the suffering. 
Women w'ith their natural instincts and temperamental characteristics will prove 
better ti'achers of the young in the lower stages than men. In the great profession 
to which 1 have the honour to belong, one large part, nursing, may be completely^ 
set apart as the special sphere of the women. In a country, naturally conservative 
like ours, women graduates in Medicine crin never he regarded as superfluous. The 
larger their numbers, the better for us. The careers of Jiacteriologist, Pathologist, 
Badiologist, Oeuli.st, Optician, Laboratory Assistant, Librarian, Stenographer, 
Telephone Operator, house manager, are some of those whieh will open up suitable 
occupations for a large number of women who do not wish to marry. But, yjray, 
do not misunderstand me if 1 point out that the great career, and the natural 
career, for women is home and motherhood. ‘‘Be fruitful and multiply and 
replenish the earth’’ is the divine object for women. I do not see why it is coiiSi- 
dered a greater service to humanity to earn Rs, 50 or even Rs. 2,500 a month than 
run a happy home and look after the bearing and rearing of children and be the 
moral force and inspiration behind the ideals and aspirations and struggles of man ; 
and if motherhood is not vouchsafed to one, it is nobler to be a partner of one’s 
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husband’s joys aud sorrows with selfless devotion. A raco or a nation which 

discounts this natural healthy expression of women’s life must be regarded as 
decadent. The other day, I read in the press that the present Dictator of Germany 
declared Wat women cannot have both careers and marria^^e. Wc may quarrel with 
Hitler’s statemonts, with the policy which he is now adopting; in his land, but 
there is on important truth which underlies this dictum of his. It is not 
possible for women to do their work efliciently in their offices and run their homes 
at the same tune. One or other of these things is bound to bo sacrificed by th^r 
dual all(o;iaMce. It is this sound principle that underlies the practice in the 

Women s Superior Medical Service, that married women should not be entertained 
on th(' stair. 

Co-Education 

Another question that f^rncrally provokes lc^j;itimate differonee of opinion is that 

of co-education. In these days of the onset of democracy, a p:ood theoretical case 

<'an be made out for co-cducation in all stnf^es. lint in a country like ours, with 
its rooted traditions and conservative instincts, pci haps, it is wiser to be more 
cautious. The best scheme would pcrhajis be to have co-education in the early 
staiieH, kindergarten and primary, when the boys and the fiirls arc not more than 
about 9 or 10 years of ni;e, and separate them from their 10th year until they grow 
mature and R( If-confidcnt and capable of thinkinj:^ and judginp for themselves. J 
would have said that there rnijxht bo co-education only in the post-{i:raduate classes, 
l)ut perhaps, it may not be unwise to have co-education, in the praduato classes 
also, but certainly *it should not be adopted in any other staire. not even in the 
intenaediate elasBcs. Co-education in the graduate aud post-graduate stages will be 
a ])ret>aration for actual life where men and women are thrown together in their 
professional and other activities, I am suggesting this not only ns the result of 
my knowledge and experience in India but from my acquaintance and large experience 
with other countries also. 

In medical ed neat ion, however, I am a great believer in giving men and women 
the same opportunities of learning together and of being examined by idcntmal 
tests. It w'oiild be disastrous for many an Indian home if, prompted by mistaken 
ideas of chivalry, we allow women students to pass medical cxamiriations by the 
application of an easier standard of practical tests as compand to men 
students, 

Times are changing rapidly. The impact of wesfern culture is upsetting oiir 
old customs and social inslilniions. Caste restrictions arc disappearing. The 
marriag''aMe ago of girls has been raised. Thcr^ arc unmistakable signs of streng- 
thening of ])ublic opinion in favour of w idow-remarringe and abolition of the purdah 
system.’'' 

Amidst the conflicting currents (he drift of which it is difficult to foresee, there 
is CMC perceptible strain in the stream, one uiideviatcd purpose slowly but sure- 
!•; < volving from the present, and that is the unshackling of the womanhood of 
IiKii.a from the chains of the past. In the future our women will play an increas- 
ii L’ly imi)ortant part in social life, in the progress and the transformation of our 
id als. They will indeed be the chief executive officers for propagating our ideas 
of health, hygiene and social advancement. Such steps as we take now will bear 
fruit in times to come and therefore it is the duty of our leader, men and especi- 
ally women, amongst whom I hope to sec an increasingly large number of our 
women graduates and educated people, to take a forward step with full responsi- 
bility and with the knowledge that whatever we do lo-day will guide the welfare and 
happiness of generations to come. Here the aspirations of all communities are 
to be one, here the claims of climate, religion and social authority should be foregone 
in the unity of an undivichd aim. It, is to this future that I invite you to look, to 
this hope to turn for consolation, to this goal to consecrate your eflbrts. 

UEMOrHACY 

The question of equality in education of man and woman takes me to the larger 
issue of democracy. Till ibe other day, we thought that the greatest contribution 
of westein natiODs in the rnnffer of political organisation is the institution of demo- 
cracy. lUit to-day, some of the progressive and powerful western nations have 
abandoned democracy and are adopting modified autocratic forms of governmen 
whicli critics call tyranny and dictatorship. They fell that government by talk andt 
discussion with large bodies docs not make for speedy and efficient action. When 
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we are face fo face with lar^^e problems such as pjencral unemployment, low agri- 
cultural prices and militant nationalism, it is not possible for us to sit and dis- 
cuss ways and means at inordinate lenpjth in council chambers. The sands of lime 
are running]; out, and action becomes imperative, and deliberation is naturally slow. 
A democracy lives generally if it puts in power an aristocracy not of birth but of 
intellect and morals. ]n Great Britain, democracy is successful simply because it is 
controlled by elected loaders in whom it has trust and who decide ior the people in 
all emergencies. The leadership of the best is the only practieahlu and desirable 
method of public administralion. Such a tradition has been in consonance with the 
past of India where the Brahmin was held supreme, not because he was born a 
Brahmin, but because, with his rich background of education, culture and experi- 
ence, he was fitted to ji:uide the growth of the commiinily. It is also in consonance 
with the doetiinc of Blato of the j^nurdian in his Rvpuhlic, where the guardians 
were expected to p:uide theafl'airs of the tstate in the lie:ht of their past ideals and dis- 
interested maniH'r. Wisdom and disinterestedness, .Inann and Tya^a, must he the 
two features. Wisdeun and disintercHtednesh must be the (jiialities possi'sscd by 
those who claim to lead (he community. It is the wisdom of the Upainshands. It 
is the wisdem of Blato. It is the practical wisdom of the British Srare, wliere peo- 
ple enjoy a ^^reater security of life and freedom of speech than in any avowedly 
Republican [State and 1 am ^^lad to be able to say, it is the j;;rcat example we find 
in this (Stale of Mysore. 

Inefficiency ani> rnysiCAL Titners 

Mm U of the backwardness and inefficiency of our people mi^i:ht be direct iy traced 
to the lack of their physical fitness. On account of their low vitality, they fall 
easy victims to infectious diseases and there is a constant dram on their ]>oor 
reseve of vitality, (treat attention will have to be paid in schools and colle^^es to 
(he bnilclin^ up of the physical manhood of the country. Physical fitness is, to 
my mind, the first condition of intellectual efficiency and mental alertness. Even 
though the direct task of the University is the intellectual Iraininp; of the students 
who fiO to its doors, it is essential that equal attention should be paid to the 
physical welfare of our yount; men and outlets provided for their energy in the 
dmuairi of healthy recreations, manly ^ames and sports and also amateur thcatrie.al 
performances and musical enlertainraciils. It is a pleasure for me to know that in 
your University these extra academic pursuits are vvtdl looked after and with the 
facility s which the country provides, it should be pitssible to further develo]) this 
side of (ho Universtity’s life. Lonp; cxcursionH are now becominiJ: more jiopular and 
fashionable in western countries, and in Mysore with its salubrious climate, such 
excursions might occusioiially be arranged, and students ('nconiuged to take to them. 
The Krishnarajasagara and other beautiful and wide exiumse of water ah'ord ample 
opportunities for develo])Hig: a TTiiversity Rowing Ghib With your own tStato 
Army, w'hich provides a career for your young men, it must be possible for you to 
organise on a large sealo a University Training Corps, which not only gives students 
physical training but trains them in habits of obedience, team work and discipline. In 
these days when aviation is being newly introduced into our country, it is our young 
men who, as the natural leaders of the community, should take a prominent part 
in this enterprise. Perhaps, it may not be easy to start an Aviation Club immedia- 
tely, but as soon as limmces permit, a Civil Aviation Ofticers’ University Training 
Crops might bo started and it will be the first of its kind. 

While I am on this subject. 1 may be pardoned for drawing attention to a 
lopsided development of the physical aspect, which is now becoming more attractive 
in some parts of the country. There are institutions which specialise in teaching 
young men the art of muscular control and muscular development and physical 
endurance. While physical fitness is essential, while physical and muscular deve- 
lopment undertaken on scicntfic lines will develop one's muscles and keep one’s 
body light and one’s limbs supple, exhibitions of one-sided and unscientific physical 
development for spectacular purposes cannot be too strongly condemned. Those 
who indulge in such exhibitions arc liable to become heavy and muscle-bound and 
fall victims to heart diseases after a certain age. 

Vernacular as a Medium of Instruction 

8ir Asutosh Mukherjee was very anxious for the development of the vernacular 
language and in his Convocation address there also advocated its adoption. 1 have 
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tried to follow ibis ideal and it was my privilege to be able to take some effective 
steps to make vernacular as the medium of instruction up to the Matriculation 
standard in the Calcutta University, I therefore trust that I shall not be misun- 
derstood when I say that while I appreciate the worthiness of this scheme as a 
means of easily learning a foreign language and as a patriotic desire to enrich and 
encourage the development of one’s own mother tongue, we should not at the same 
time make a fetish of it. The world has become small and India cannot remain 
isolated any more. We arc bound to take our place in the world economy and 
any tendency in Universities to neglect the use ol the English language out of 
false pride and false ideas of patriotism, is bound to tell on our own usefulness 
and progress and position in the world of thought and life. English is the langu- 
age wb ch opens to us the treasures of modern science and criticism. It is the 
langoagc by which we are able to put ourselves in touch with the other nations 
of the world. For purposes of business and commerce, we require language that 
is spoken practically over the whole world. And it would be a bad day for us if 
we should in any manner lower our standard of teaching and knowledge in English. 
Ry all means, develop the vernacular, but do not do so at the cost of a thorough 
and good knowledge of English. 

I would like to mention that the system of Readership Lectures has placed the 
University of Calcutta in a position to invite scholars from abroad from time to 
time to deiliver short courses of lectures. Terhaps, something more effective than 
these occasional lectures will have to be develop(‘d in the near future and a regular 
exehaege of students and of professors established between the different Universities 
in India and overseas, Rritish and Foreign. In tb s way, a direct and continuous 
cultural contact can be established between different Universities. I feel that the 
beauty of your country, its arts and craft, its rich background of ancient culture 
and learning will make it a very suitable place for the establishment of such 
a centre. 

HiNDU'MUSLIM unity 

Befors I sit down, I wish to tell you that your country at the moment needs 
men who have not merely education, not merely knowledge or learning, but 
sympathy and humanity born of true culture. Nothing depresses mo more than 
tlH‘ jdienometion which, alas, is increasing in its proportions, the phenomenon of 
graduates, of ])rodiict8 of our Universities, who have W’on the highest distinctions 
and passed (ho highest examinations, and sometimes men of mature years like 
lectureis and professors, subordinating all their learning and knowledge to the 
petty ends of their own self for gaining applause and cheap popularity or the 
siniHtcr interests of their own community, I can think of numbers of sadhus and 
snb'i men belonging to all creeds and communities, who have the strength tc 
RUlHirdinate theii petty interests to the public good and hold aloft the vision of 
oiio family on earth under God’s Rule. There are men and women in this land 
who do not pOHsess University degrees, who cannot mouth the modern catch-words 
of lU-ogrcHs, democracy, etc.; but who are still endowed w’ith that natural sympathy 
tor mankind, regardless of caste, creed or community. They are truly more cultured 
than the University titled men who fly the banners of their particular communities. 
Unfortunately for our country at the moment, when political freedom is dawning 
on us, wIkui questions of Indian self-government have come to occupy not the 
regions of dreams but the centre of practical politics, we arc trying to open old 
sores and exaggerate animosities and antagonisms and thus postpone the aehieve- 
m(uu, of the dream of our statesmen. Communal differences particularly between 
Hindus and Mussalmans are being revived for the sake of political ends. It is 
forgotten that there were great periods of Indian History when the Hindu and 
the Mussalraan lived side by side in perfect amity and concord, thoroughly appre- 
other’s cultures, and expressing their traditions in a blend of both, 
which are oven to-day matters of pride to Indiai'.s as a nation. Look at the 
PJ’oducts of the Art and Architecture expressive of the synthesis of the Hindu and 
the Mussalman, which are to bo found in North India, especially in Agra and 
Delhi which have survived the ravages of time and compelled tne respect and 
of the world. Before there can bo Hindu-Muslim unity on the political 
side, there should be intellectual sympathy and co-operation between the two cul- 
tures. On the same ideal and cultural plane, affinities and sympathies require to 
be fostered with great care and delicacy. Intellectual understanding is the basis of 
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ali political unity and I do not finppoac it is npocflsary for mo in this State to 
refer to that fact, since you have in your Chancellor, a devout Hindu, who, at 
the same time, has purest sympathy and appreciation of the cultures of the Mussal- 
mans and the Christians. If only his example is followed by each one of you, 
you will bring nearer the realisation of our political ideals. I do hope that when you 
enter life and arc called upon to take your part in the control and administration 
of public affairs, you will not betray the cause of your own country’s free- 
dom or national unity. Yonr Vice-Chancellor in recommending you for the degrees 
has to-day charged you ‘ that in your life and conversation you may prove your- 
self worthy of the same.” I put to you this challenge whether in your daily lives, 
by your spoken word or silent deed, yon w'ill stand up, even on self-sacrifice, for 
the cause of India, our motherland, or betray your ideal in becoming partisans of 
a petty creed or community. Let each one answer to himself. 


The Allahabad Uoiversily Convocation 

The following is a summary of the address delivered by Dr. Sh' S, 
RadhaLrish7ian at the Convocation of the Allahabad ITuiversity held on the 13tb. 
Novambe/ 1934 : — 

Let me exprosss my grateful appreciation of the kind thought which your 
authorities had for me in asking me to come here and give the address. Though 
I know fron: experience that a (/onroeation addreased intended for the students 
who are le.nvinfj: the University is no easy task, yet it gives me the chance of 
meeting a large gathering of scholars and students, a great temptation for one who 
has been a teacher for a large part of life. If I am here this evening, it is duo 
to a strict adherence to the maxim which has long been in practice, though 
recently exalted into the rank of philosophy, that the best way -of getting over 
a temptation is by quietly yielding to it. 

llNE^irLOYMENT 

In conformity with tradition, let 'me otter my hearty congtatulaiiDns to you who 
have received degrees to-day. Vou have suceessfally completed the prescnbecl 
courses of study and are now looking forward to your work in life for winch tin. 
University training has been a preparation. Latterly, the lack uf adjustment 
between the needs of life and studies in the University has come in for a good 
deal of comment and criticism that it is unnecessary for me to draw your attention 
to it. If ] tell you, young men and women, that you will have soft jobs and 
great careers awaiting you, now that you have acquired University degrees it will 
be rousing hopes that are destined to disappointment. Unemployment is the lot 
of many University men the world over. There is something wrong about a system 
which turns out men who are not wanted in the society which had paid for their 
training. It is uot the funcliori of Universities to produce an academic proletariat 
which 18 fed on idleness and so develops mental flabbiness and neurasthenia. 
The responsibility for this state of aflairs is not merely in the educational syste^n 
but also iw the economic situation. You are not accountable for either. But it is 
a healthy sign that there is a remarkable agreement among educationists to-day 
that the system of education requires drastic revision from the foundation to the 
flagpole. It is out of date and unsuited to modern coudiiions and involves a 
colossal waste of intellect and energy. 

Reform of Secondary Education 

In all its stages. Primary, Secondary and University, a reorientation is necessary. 
While any member of the general community is entitled to the minimum of educa- 
tion, at any rate, to the Primary standard if he is to function as a unit in a 
democratic state, the large numbers who constitute the mainstay of any society, 
the peasants working on the soil and the skilled workers engaged in industries 
require to be looked after in the Secondary schools. Secondary education is the 
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weakest link in our system. It is dominated exclusively by the University 
requirements. It must provide a typo of education which is complete in itself, 
enabling *hosc who have benefitted by it to take up a position in life. It must 
therefore bo bo O’ganiscd as to give a general cultural standard to the bulk of the 
population and enable them, at the same time, to face the varied requirements of 
practical life. It must not be its exclusive aim to prepare candidates for University 
studies. The value of University education is considerably impaired by the presence 
in the [Jniversily of men who are unlit for higher literary or scientific education. 
The teehnicel schools should train our youths not merely for urban occupations, 
because the country is fundamentally rural. Agriculture is the foundaliOn of 
Indian life and will continue to be so for a long time to come. 

Today, with the low agricultural prices, our farmers who are the producers of 
wealth in our land, are unable to get enough food for themselves out of the soil 
they cultivate. In more favourable cireurnstanccs, they have a very small surplus 
to self. 8u long as wc continue to cultivate our fields with the tools of a past 
age, the bent stick and the wooden plough, the yield from the soil cannot bo 
increased. If there is to be any improvement, agricultural training suited to our 
rural conditions is essential. A large number of agricultural schools, small in size 
and limited in scope, require to be established. Besides, our farmers are generally 
engaged in some subbidiary industry during the intervals of leisure which field- 
work involves. In former days, spinning and weaving were the subsidiary industries. 
(Tandhiji’s atLemj)t to revive them is not a madman’s dream. Technical schools 
where training can be given in industries which can be carried on in small work- 
ahope ar(! most urgently needed. 

The Universities should bo called upon to produce a higher intellectual class, 
not only willing subordinates but responsible leaders, who will fill important and 
infiucntial positions in the liberal professions, in the great industries and in public 
life. They must jiay H|)eeial attention in technological institutes to research in 
subjects relating to agriculture and industries. 

LEADERSIiri' 

Besides teaching and research, the training of leaders, is an essential function of 
the University. To-day there is no lack of moral energy or disintercBtcdness but 
it is taking unnatural shapes on account of wrong direction. The responsibility of 
the intellect uals, the natural leaders of thought and life, is immense. The anxious 
preoccupation, of the statesmen of all countries at the pn'sent moment when eora- 
peting cocial, economic and political views are in the field, raises questions of fun- 
damental importance. The issues involved are vital to every interest both of the 
individuai and of humanity. Universities which have for their function the con- 
--'rciiig and dispensing of the best traditions of human thought and conduct arc 
dcfiily ali'ected by the great raoial issues about the first principles of social orga- 
I n ation, which these questions raise. 

Democracy and Dictatorshu' 

Mu/zini defined democracy “as the progress all through under the leadership 
oi ihe wisest and the best”. A democracy fails if the people are not sufiicicntly 
enlightened to be able to select wise and intelligent leaders. The leaders to-day are 
neither wise nor intelligent. Scepticism and selfishness arc their chief characteristics. 
They are sui)ported by the rapacity of profiteers, the apathy of the m asses, the 
faint-hearted servility of the intellectuals who make themselves the advocates of 
devastating prejudices which it should bo their mission to uproot. Without any 
clear vision of humanity’s goal, our leaders set forth programmes which they value 
more than the lives of their fellowmen. They will not hesitate to send millions to 
death to prove themselves in the right. Their own particular purposes should bo 
achieved by any means, however barbarous or inhuman. 

Wo are witness to-day of the terrible sinister portent that some of the progres- 
sive nations of the West whose names are synonymous with civilization are embarking 
with cynical deliberation on a course which is in conllict not so much with the 
high injunctions of the religions they profess, but the most elementary dictates of 
natural justice and humanity. In a large part of Europe, democracy which was 
for long considered the great contribution of Europe to world’s political thought is 
now abandoned. Parliamentary government is killed, the press is muzzled, freedom 
of thought, of speech and of assembly is forbidden. The ordinary decencies of 
C6 
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public life, the convcntiotiB which raiBc human Bociety above a pack of animals, 
the bonds of personal loyalty and friendship arc beiiif^ swept away by ^^roups who 
neither rcBpect laws nor reoo/^nisc the common oblipitions of humanity. The zeal 
of the dictators shrinks at nothing, not even carefully planned and cold-blooded 
murders of political opponents. 

The obvious incompetence of governments to deal in a just and effective way 
with the problem of economic inequality is the cause of the discontent with demo- 
cracy and this discontent has earned dictators to power. Unimpeded freedom of 
trade resulted in the exploitation of man by his fellows. The demand for greater 
economic equality was resented by the vested interests and class conflicts developed. 
Ji('gulation of private industry on a large scale was undertaken by the governmentB 
but not as rapidly as one would desire. Economic iflort was therefore jmt under 
political direction, reucefiil evolution which is the method of democracy yielded 
to forcible revolution. 

Compulsion thus became the controlling principle of social, economic and poli- 
tical life. If there is a restriction of personal liberty and a denial of opportunities 
for a full, salisfyiug, noble life, it only means tlml economic justice and security 
ask for thebr price. The yirice has been paid in many countries but they are not 
nearer the goal. The new slaveiy for mankind has not resulted in economic 
juslicc and security. 

Miutakirm 

iSHfisb and Buspicious units which eonslitnte Iho prt'scnl polilicully and ceono- 
micaliy unorganised world have raised tariff walls which naturally increase 
personal rivalries and biltermiss. Jt is a state of const luit eontinuoiis 
economic Btruggle. Those who believe in force for Iheir internal affairs 
have no hesitation in adopting it in their foreign lelations. Militarism is 
now in the uRcendant. Might is to-day more right than ever. Our 
dictators arc all sabre-ratllcrs and pcarc-inongttrs. ii'hey tax the sweat and blood of 
innocent peotile in order to maintain armaments. Nations are fed on a diet of 
blood and iron. Italy is busy turning a people into an army. The boys of Italy 
are to bo prepared “spiritually, physically and rnilitaiily" for the profession of 
arniH. Germany and Austria, Russia and Trance, even Great Rrilain, are ])iling up 
preparations for war, while their Governments declare that they desire peac(3. 
Detending the increased Air Estimates in the House of Commons, Mr. Baldwin 
remarked that in future we must regard not the while cliffs of Dover but the left 
bank of the Rhine as our frontier. No one knows what exactly Ihildwin meant 
and it is doubtful whether he himself knew. Rut the J^reneh took tiie words to 
mean that England was at last ahout to agree to a militaiy allmnce with I'rancc 
and they can always quote ihildwm. 

rowi'.ks or Dauknk.^8 

The powers of darkness are gathering in every direction. The nations of 
Europe arc drifting towaids war with all its inealeulable horrors. The next war 
will be fouglit largely from the air and it will be much more jiitilcBs, indiscrimi- 
nating and deseriptive (ban anything in the previous history of warfare. It is 
admitted that there is no defence against air attack. One can only retaliate. 
Invasion by an army could be repelled by ranging a Huffieicntly strong force aga- 
inst it. ISo also with blockade by a licet. Rut there is no reliable defence against a 
raid by bombing acroplaiies. Jlowevcr large our flying force may be, a much 
smaller one could deliver a blow, a blow levelled straight against the civilian po^- 
lation, old and young, women and children, hospitals and nurseries. 

New conditions challenge us to restate the aims, revise the methods and reshape 
the system of nniversiry education. Our purpose hitherto has been to impart 
university education to as many as arc willing to receive it. Our methods havo 
Iherefere necessarily been those best snited to mass production, Jiut it followed that 
the best brains of the country have been neglected and consequently our universi- 
ties have failed to produce in sufficient number leaders fit to cope with the prob- 
IcmB— national, provincial and even local— of the country’s social and political life.” 



The Agra University Convocation 

Mr. A. IK Mt\vKcnz}(\ Pro-Vi(*o-(^hiinc.clIor of <Iio Osiniiiiiii Univt'rHify, in tho 
courw! (if Ills Pon vocal ion Addic^n al ihn A^ra lliiivorsily hnlJ at A^;ra on the 
17th. November, 1934 said : — 

To nnikn availalili; to yonnij; men and worn^'n the knowledfj^e thai. has been 
a(.(‘umiilaU'd by past a,i!:e.s f.dls l,ir nhort of what onr purpose nhould be in the 
eritiivd days ot hope and opj)ortunity that ar(' almost upon us. Wo must dcfuie 
onr university anus in tmons of to-niorrow. 'Tlic country now looks to us consei- 
ously and diJiberaicly lo dt'vi'lop the powers of those who have the eaiiacity for 
h'adcrsdip. nuiy not liy any ])rocess of formal education be able to 

prodiKre ureat ji'Tsonabt k'S. Hut w(‘ can with some hopi; of sue, cess aim at produc- 
ing, a cereal couininiiity — men and women who have beini (bsciphned in mind and 
eharacler, vvlio are insi»ired by idinils of willin'!; scrvic'.e, who have the initiative and 
ethcicncy for i('adership and who by the Konndm^ss of their jiuiL^iuent are til to mould 
puldie opinion in accordance with their own ideals. 

The f.itc and fortunes of (‘very pi'ople”, said the Oaleiilta University Com- 
mission, “(le))('nd upon tlu' oiiportunit k'H which it atfords lo its ablest sons, who 
must lie the leaders and !:;uides of the next ^(mcratioii in every tii'ld of national 
activity. 11 their mimU are sterilised, if their intell(.‘ctual growth is starved and 
stunted, the iiaiiou will as surely sutler as it will if it ucc;lccls the material 
resoure.es which Nature has bestowed Uftoii it'\ Thus tilt' work in a university 
must be ('xietin^ and stn'inious. its elass-rooiiis must be ])Iaees wh(;re thought is 
active and is applied lo use, where self-reliance is developed, where the creative 
facubics are stri'n^tliened and wluTc lialaiw'cd minds arc formed. 

Wliat is the reality The prm’aibn^ method is for teachers to do the thinking 
for the students. The most ptipnlar le(‘(iirer is he who confines himself slrielly to 
the eourse and whosi' summaries ari! so skilfully made that the students need not 
«:v('n read the pio'senbi'd text-books, lu posl-e;raduate classes, in which smaller 
numbers make it possdib’ to jireserve human contact b(‘tW(.Hm U'aeher and taught, 
s('lf-j'eli:inee and wide I'eu liiif!; are eneourai!;ed and in some eolle^i's and teaching!; 
Universities an eireet is bein;! niaih; liy means of tulorial classes to develop powers 
of indej)t ndent- thought and i-iitieism. Put u-iually univi'rsity lectures do not 
simulate ihoueht, , they art: a substitute for thouj^ht. Throuf!;h the study of 
l‘jii;bbh literamre there is an opportunity for develupiiie the love of reading for its 
i>y,'n Hake and thus ^ivin^ all studoiitH on the Arts side a pure and abidiuj; 
pi I HSU re. 

Vet the prevadiii^ nn'thod of It'achin^!; is to convert a masterpiece of literature 
into H bornbie mess of synonyms and paraphrases of which the permanent edeet 
■nay be pid^nd trom the fact that in this province of live universities there is not 
" suflicient demand for literature lo snpjiort a single book-shop, as the term is 
nnder.'ilood in university towns of the West. 

d’he ('lid of the study of iileralnre at our universities is for most students a 
release from it. Tlu' study of yeieneo involves indt^pendeiU })raeti(>,al work and 

tluTefore demands self-etrort, but oven in our laboratories it is common to find 

sludeuts earryint!; out exfieriim'uts rneehauieally according to dircetious which select 
the subjects for investif^atioii, n;iv(! detailed instruct lous resardm^ the methods of 
work and leave the Btudenls nothing to do besides the takin;^ of observations. 

The fault lies in (iur system of education. W'’e have provided in our secondary 
institutions a predomiuantly literary edmnition which can lead only to more literary 
education. Aecordin^dy many sLudouts drift into university courses for which 
they arc until ted becuse there is no other type of hif^her education open to them. 
The enllet!:(!8 hav(' to make the best of conditions as they find them— classes clo^'^od 
with students who have no aptitude for higher literary and seieutitie study. The 
iocturer cannot e^ivo of his bi^st or siimulato the interest and curiosity of his 
students ; ho rightly thinks it unfair to leave half of his class behind. He must 
keep to the dry anil dusty road which leads to success in examinations. Attempts 

by students of more than avera^^i^ ability to find pleasure and delight by exploring 

the country ou either side must bo discouraged ; these excursious hamper tho 
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teacher’s cfTorts to help the duller ones to reach the journey’s end. Thus the 
teacher is compelled by force of eircunistancoB to adof)! the only method of 
instruction that will meet the caso— to do the thinking for his stiidents and present 
the subject of study in the form of dictated notes. 

These criticism apply, thou^^h to less dep:ree, to some universities in the West 
also. The first remedy BUp:|i;ested is a drastic selection of stiulcnfs. “Jt is the can' 
of democracy/' says a critic of Western universities, “to talk ns though the bulk: 
of the people are fitted to receive university education and should have it as soon 
ns it can be provided. The universities should he only for the really intelli/j^eiit 
and these are a small proportion of the total population.” Similar views have been 
expressed by the Principal of the University of St. Andrews, the oldest univcrhiiy 
in Scotland. “The power of leadership” he said, “is p^reatest when eouphd with 
the wisdom and understanding: the universities strive to jwovide, and I ofhn wonder 
if our present methods, in which we attempt to ip:nore the biolop:ical law that the 
etiicieney of the few is secured by the sacrifice of the many, are more likely to 
lead to produce the parlicidar men the w’orld n quires.” 

But the process of elimination involves the overhauling: and reconstruct ice. of 
our system of secondary education. We cannot adopt the easy remedy of Btifienin;!; 
the standards of university examinations. It is not ((piitable that those who desire 
to receive education beyond the secondary school stap:e should be denied facilities 
for hif.':her education mert'ly because they arc unfit for university studies. Many 
of them have other a])titudes for vhich scope must be found by iirovidinp; for 
there training: whieh v^ill equip them for useful and honourable careers in the 
industrial, commercial and at^riciiltural life of the country. The problem cannot 
b(‘ solved by Govi'rnmcnt nr the Education Department alone. The Ministry of 
iOdueatio’j in the United Provinees have therefore recently issued a rcBolution in 
which they have invited the public to oo-operate with them in findinp: a solution. 

Search for Tretit 

The elimination of the unfit will not in itself be a reform of university cdiiea' 
lion. It is only one of the essential conditions of reform. Reform is iiossiblc only if w^e 
are clear about our aims and constantly brin^r our methods to the lest whether or not 
they help us to achieve our purpose. There are many definitions of university aims, 
hut all may be summed up in these words— the search for truth. A university at 
its best expresses iu its administration, curriculum, metliods of teaching: and in all 
its activities the desire of men to pursue the truth for truth's sake. 

Let US first ask to what extent the pursuit of truth is delibenitely stimulated by 
our university bodies. ITufortuuately they are too busy with other matters. Tlie 
authorities of alt our universities, teaching as wed a« afiilialinp-. devote most of 
their time and enerp:y to purely formal business. Teachfirs have a passion for 
mectinp:s, where they erip:a^e in endless discussions re^qirdin^ ri'p:ulations, which 
thus tend to become more and more elaborate. Yel, as ih'c.fessor Zinrnern has 
said, there is no department of human activity where the heavy administrative 
methods of larirc scale (mterprisc are less at home or defeat their purpose more 
(•om})l('tely. What may be efiicienry in the one repon becomes an encumbrance in 
the other. When teachers arc absorbed in the workinp: of the machine they cun 
^dve little time or attention to questions of educational policy which express the 
Hjiirit and ideals of the university. 

PllOCLEW OF CUERKTJATM 

The most important of these is the curriculum. It seems to be assumed that 
there must and can be only one form of curriculum— a list of subjects from w’hi^ 
the students may, with some slif^ht restriction, choose any three. Such a curriculum 
is without design or coherence and is based on no intcllif^ible principle. If there 
is an underlying theory it is the false one that it does not matter w'hat subjects 
the undergraduate studies as long as he studies three, however grotesiiuely unrclateu. 
they may be. If we wish uuiversity education to train for citizenship the curricu- 
lum must be carefully designed for that purpose. But our present curriculum is a 
preparation not for life but for examinations controlled by the Public Service 
Commission and other external examining bodies. Therefore the graduates who are 
being sent forth to enrich the public life of the country arc being trained along 
lines of narrow specialism— Science graduates who arc wholly ignorant of the record 
of human thought aud feeling and Arts graduates who have not the most elementary 
equipment to enable them to understand the wonder aud meaning of life. These 
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defects nre not peculiar to tho Agra University or even to Indian univereities 
in general. Complaint is made that in Universities of the West also subjects are treated 
as ends in th(‘mselves and not as elements in a larger synthesis, and that degrees 
are awarded after an examination w’hieh is designed to test knowledge gained 
almost entirely by means of unremitting industry and tho application of memory 
to a limited s('t of facts. A well informed critic (Alderton Pink : “Jf the blind 
lead. of V estern universities says that in some univcrhitics of the West there is 
no unifying aim, that ‘in the true sense of the word there is no curri.mlum,” 
there is just ‘oin assortment of educationally piirj)OHelest courses based on 
speciidised work in single Bubjeets.'’ He has, therefore, suggested that the rigid 
demarcation between Arts and Science should be broken down and that the curri- 
eiiln n should consist not of alternative suhji ds but of alti'rnative groups of eoire- 
hit(d s'ud'cB btaiing on th(‘ needs rf society and aiming at initiating young; people 
in*o what is vital in tlie knowledge and ihonght of our time and thus njuijiping 
th( m for the soeia] leadership for which their abilities tit them. H. Ch Wells, who 
contemptuously dcsenhes the Arts course in univer'^ities as “raeridy a vasteful pro- 
longation of j)iurilit\'” has advocated an even mure drastic reconstruction of the 
eurrieuliiin. I tnenlinn these' suegestions not to endorse tliem |in detail but to 
emiibiisisc first> that there n a jiroblein of the curriculum aiUi sceoudly ihat it has 
not }et been solved satisfactorily eviii in the older universities of the West. Our 
Indian iinivirsil ics ha\e been, with almost jiathetie eagcriH’SS. imitative of Western 
institutions, Heie is an o]iportunity of icjiaying tlu'ir debt by making their own 
contribution to the solution of a (luestiou of vital irniiortanec to universities all 
!lie woild over. 


TK.ACHJNCi AND JlKSEAlini 

Another problem for university teachois, perhaps luxfc in importance to the 
question of the curriculum, >‘s how to strike a balance between tiaiching and 
reseim'h. Kxlension of the bounds of knowledge is the search for truth and there- 
fore must by our deriniliou b(' one of the juituary aims of any university. Put let 
UR beware of ju'ctenee and humhiig masquerading as truth. ()f some of tho 
research^ work done at Western universities, it has been said by one who is eompe- 
t(‘nt to judge: “Anyone who takes th(' trouble tt run through the titles of thescia 
depjsiti'd in university libraru'S or printed by university presses must be a))plietl 
liy the ’.mount of ( flort there' ri'vealed. Those v'ho arc in chatge of the', sort of work 
know very well that the field in which profitable research can he done by the 
iioviee is very limited and in some directions already exhausted ; yet they continue 
to encourage students to juirsue the depressing task of bonowing throtigh rubbish 
heaps to the digrce of Ph.H”. I hasten, however, to add that this is not a fair 
valuation of every research degree and that even “an elaborately documented dis- 
t-i nation on an obscure matter’’ however dull it may nj)pt'ar to be is possibly a 
kc' t(’ new redoes of thought. What 1 wish to stress is that in C)Ur colleges and 
UMVcrsities research voik which ib divoieid from teaching has little educational 
vamc ; hut iih influence is great if it kciiis alive the feaehei's mlhiiBinsm for his 
••idijc't and if the more advanced sliuleiits arc allowid to share in it and thus 
nalizi’ tliat if they are to love truth liny must he piijiared to win her by patiint 
investigation and scrvi' h(T by Btrenuous work. In some of our universities, notably 
at Ailahaliad and Lucknow in these jirovineis, research uoik of first rate quality 
and n.ucational value has completely altered the tone of some teaching departments. 
In the colleges of an afliliating university \\c have neitlur the stafl’ nor the iquip- 
inent lor such research work of this kind. But vihat matters mori' tlian research 
work in leaching di'partments is the spirit of the rcsearehers. The tiaeher may 
reveal this spirit even when he is dealing with knovNledge centuries old, provided 
that he imparts it in such a way as to stir the imagination of sludeiils and train 
liiem to test it, utilize it, turn it to the priiieiplcs which are true for all time. Who 
can doubt that ail thi' time. Who can doubt that the iidliunee for good of such a 
teacher whatever bis subject may hr, is for university purpost s of infinitely greater 
value than that of the researcher who shuts himself up iii his laboratory and by a 
process of patient distillation addes one more to tho iiiliuite series of compounds of 
LarboD, Hydrogen and Oxygen ? 

Problem of TEACiiiNa Technique 

Lastly, there is the problem of teaching teebnique. In recent years there has 
been considerable improvement in methods of teaching in schools. But university 
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profcesorfl have eiiriouply a Rcorn of discussion rof^ardinp fho methods by which 
they should do their daily work. Alone anionp:Pt professional men they p:ive no 
sustained thought for the tecluuijuc of their craft. I confess that the pedagogue 
is the bore of all bores ; and 1 submit that he makes up a large part of my own 
composition. T shall not, however, abuse my present position by permitting him 
to sfieak. I would only indicate some of the fjuestions which are of vital impor- 
tance to university teachers and which, as a body, they have never answered 
because tiny hav(' never asked them : How' can literature be taught as a study of 
life, as cultivation of the imagination and ns revelation of the beauty of form, 
iitiiesfi of [ihrase and music of language ? How eaii knowledge — the meatiiiigs ot 
words and sentences and the relations of parts to each other and to the whole 
— be imparted without distroying jdeasure and beauty, whicli are evaneseent under 
analysis? Ity what methods can th(‘ student of History he trained to investigate 
eanses and measure etleets, analyse motives, deduce influcnci’s from estahlished data 
and distinguish between lli(' essential and the aeeiileiital ? How can the teacher of 
Kconomics make llu' study more real hy building a hiidge between the theory of 
the class-room and pniclical life? How can sla/l' and students K'nder through this 
snhji'et a service to the eommnnily hy applying it, to Indian needs? How should 
MallH'maties he taught, so that apart from its value as an instrument for use it 
may hi' a training intellectual precision and self-n'hance ? Why with all 'our 
expcudiUire on university and college departments of Seieiice we do not prod nee 
more graduates with scimititic minds— -men who think for themselves, who weigh 
evideiuM', who, in Faraday’s ])hraBc, are not biassed hy ai^pearanees, have no favoiinh’ 
hy])othesis, are of no school and in doctrine have no master? In a word. l)v 
what methods of ti'aehing can we in evi'ry snhji'et luKil the aim of the ITniversity, 
hy (rainine: students to search for the truth, hold it in (heir hearts, discern ii in 
their thoughts and live ir in their lives ? 

l\ly final word is to express on tiehalf of all oflicers, ti'achers and friends of 
the rniversity our good wishes to you, the giaduates of to-day. You deserve 

siiecesH. You have an innate courtesy and good humour which make teaching in 
the colleges of the Fnivi'rsity a 'di'light. You have shown industry, grit and 
jiei’Hi'vereuee and many of you also great courage in obtaining university ('diicalion 
at the cost of privation and even snllcring. ''I’oii are gt>ing forth now to the gri'at 
arena of (he outside world. How are you to he dislingiiisbed there from other 
educated men who an* not universitv graduates? Jn what sense is each of you 
to prove wonliy of Jus degree? Not liy what, fn* knows, but what In? is: one 

who is humble in mind and yi't doi's not acretrt opinions from tlie daily press or 
from the assertions of others until he has tried and tested them, who prolies into 
catch-words and line phrases and faci's facts ; om* who throughoiit his life, in his 
daily duties and in association with lus fellows, hy honesty of thought, inl,<'grily of 
eonduet, and 1 horoiighiiess of work, is steadily and suu ly building lor himself a 
ship of (null — 

“In which his soni may sail— 

Sail on the sea of death, 

For death takes loll 
Of hcaiily, eonrng(‘, youth, 

Of all but tiulh.” 


The Pafna University Convocation 

Mr. .lustice Khaja Mohammod Noor, Viee-Ohanc.(']lor of the Vat.na University, 
in the course of his Convocation Speech delivered at 1‘atna on the 24th. November 
1934 said : - 

University education must by its very nature to a large extent be cultural and 
it must pre-eminently produce men who by their research and devotion nia^ be 
able by th('ir eoiilribution to add to the knowledge and culture of humanity. 
Whatever may be the defect of the present syskra, I can confidently say that the 
general education now impa''led in the university is producing a body of young 
men who equipped by their training can make themselves useful in various spheres. 
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Mr. JuHtice Noor con^^ratulatinf^ the new graduates said : 'On ray own behalf and 
on behalf of the University I congratulate you on your suceees and wish you godspeed. 
After lea\ ing the portals of this University you arc about to enter the University of J^ifo 
and face its diverse and complicated problems. Many of you will bo faced with 
the question of sdecting a future career. During these days of world-wide econo- 
mic depression, unemployment among the educated youths of the country must 
have been agilating your mind. The only advice I can give you is to face it with 
patience, perHcverence and good spirit. The universities, fiarlicularly of this country, 
are being .lubjeclcd to a very severe criticism and it is said that the education 
whi(;h WL have been able to impart to you is not suite;’ to your requirements. 
3 he diHsuiihfaciion is universal but the solution is not so easy as some of the 
criti(S think it to be. It is said that a university should take up technical and 
vocational education. Some universities have made a bi'ginning, and with us it is a 
question of funds. It is, however, not sometimes recognised that simply opening 
technological clasHos in the universities will not solve the problem of unemploy- 
ment. If the universities of Jndia have not solved the problem of unemployment, 
they have produc'd men who are educating public opinion for its solution. Correct 
thinking is the first stej) towards the achicviMucnt of the object, f^pecialised educa- 
tion without taking stock of its demand will make the distress more acute. 

‘It is gciu rally acknowledged that the solution of the j)roblcai does not lie in 
the reform of university education but also in the economic development of the 
country which will open more avenues for the employment of the educated youths 
of the country. This is not a problem which a university alone can solve, it is to 
be solved by the combined ellort of the pcoph' and the Covernraent. The universities 
will certainly have to make their own contribution. We have been able to impart 
to you what we believe a sound general education which if you only rightly 
use it, will enable you to adapt yourselves to varying conditions of life which 
will face you. 

C^mtinning he said ; 'Hut I will tell you one thing. Will you wait till the 
ceonoraic devdopment of the country finds a career for you ? Will you not make 
a Riart for yourself ? Some of you at any rate, i am sure, can command a little 
cajiital. Your general education is at your disnoeal. Any technical knowledge 
needed can be arcjuired if you want it or you can combine with those who have 
it. I w'ould urge upon you (O think whether some of you at least cannot start a 
small industry yourself and keep yourself engaged inst<*ad of running about from 
door to door (o seek a comparatively low paid service. Others who are in a posi- 
tion to do so may think of leading a village lu'e as Dr. Paranjtiye impressed upon 
the (\m vocation last year. The eo-oj)eralive movement on which much of the 
ccoiiomic devcloprmaU of the peasantry depends is sutrcriiig for want of educated 
;\orkns in the villages. Will not some of you who can ailbrd to do so, go and 
I've among th'' villagers and lake np this philanthropic work of village uplift 
which in ihe end will achieve th;' object of the economic prospci’tity of the country 
winch all of us have in view '/ Think, decide and act.’ 


The Lucknow University Convocation 

His Excellency Sir Malcolm IJailcy, Chancclior, addressing Ihe Convocation of 
the Jmcknow University at Lucknow on the 26th. November 1934, declared ; — 

“1 believe that it is only in alliance with the form of culture which is tolerant 
of every variety of thought or custom save that which offends the spirit of 
liberty that India can find the fulfilment of her best self and give all 
her peoples that great future for which we all alike pray. Is all 

that we are doing here and in other centres of higher education ; is, indeed, all 
the trend of the type of culture to which we have now been devoting ourselves 
for some years, in truth anti-national ho inquired of his audience. “Indeed 
course of the world has been such that in many countries the sole test 
applied to any policy or any cultural development is its capacity for satisfying 
what IS held to be the national genius or character. If India were to decide in its 
own mind that the type of culture largely determined by external influences is 
anti-national, then that form of culture will have against it not only the natural 
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diflicully iiihorcnl in its transplantation to a difTcrent soil, but all active hostility 
which flows fiorn an intensified nationalistic feelinp;. Whatever view one may take 
of the manner in which the merits of forei^oi ruh; are canvassed or of some of the 
methods whereby it is sought to reduce its authority, yet the desire to bo more 
independent of that rule is natural eiioutjh. Certainly, it would bo illof^ical if 
Eiifrlishmen rememlKrinp; how much of their own history and how much of their 
feelings they have taught India, were to rej^ard it as un justifiable’. 

“In seekinij^ to spread amonfjj tlnan institutions and ideas which seemed to have 
been sueeessfiil in J'liirope,” his Exe.elleney proceeded, “there was at least a sincere 
and honest attempt to <,nve the East what had appeared as host to the West. That 
attempt, moreover, had secured, as the whole world admits, for India an immense 
advanee not only in maloria! and social circumstances but iu every condition that 
makes towards nationhood”. 

(^Jontiniiiii^!:, his Excellency said : T do not believe that any thinking Indian 
really believes that the achievements of Europe in literature, philosophy and art 
are iice:1if.M!)lc and the nchieveiient of India supreme. I, in fairness, ou^i^ht to make 
one observation which is perhajis also a warning. In altcrinc; circumstances, fec- 
li life's based on political or noonomic considcratioiis may well aiiatc and chanj 2 ;in{:: 
relations may well brin^ a recofijnitioii that it is unnecessary to set up any such 
dt fence against the assumption of Indian infi'riority. Ihit unless it is a;^e:ravated 
Iiy the coiitm nance of the factors I still cannot myself believe that it is likely to 
take a form directly subversive of the Europi'aii type of cultiin'. O le must expect 
an itu-reasm^ stimulus to be ^dven to the literature of Indian lanf:;ua^!:e8 such as 
has uh.'ady taken place in rej^ard to Uen^ali and to some extent to l-rdu and 
liindi. Ihm-e will naturally be a far more emphasis on education in the lan^uaeios 
of the country. 

'1 need not emphasise the truth that every national renaissance has broup;ht 
with it an intense revival of interest in the lau^ua;;c, hfc', history and art of the 
people of the eountry. It would not be a true renaissance if it did not seek to 
;;ive (hem a new life in the face of the forei^ni or exotic culture. That, however, 
does not iinjily that the nationalistic h'clin^u however intense it may become, must 
necesbarily herald a movement for the exidnsion or su])j)ression of the Eastern 
tv fie of eultun'. Indeed, the eireunistaneos seem to forbid it here. India could not 
allord to dcfirivc herself of one vehieh* she now possesses for common expression 
in mailers of fiolitics, seumce or business. Nor would it now be possible to break 
with all asHoeiatioiis llowiii^ from the; use of our litcruturo and modes of thou^dit. 
Th('y have f;oiie too far and sunk too decfi. 

‘.Njal iorialislic feelings in some of their later maiiife<talii)ns have been apt to 
show ihernselves impatient and intolerant to an ext'-iit wnich would have surprised 
the most intolerant ol our anei'stors. Then' arc modern Slates which, setting out, 
assert eeoiiomie self-sallicieney or achii've racial or cultural unity and sei-m capable 
of liDiifr luifr-ridden by the desire to smash down any show of diH’ercncc of opinion 
and rcfi;iment every aspect of individual life, d’he firess is sihmciaJ, the minorities 
lianisbed or suppressed, teaching of philosojihy and of history regulated by the State, 
('('iiHoi'ship of fiublie ofimion is reduced to a imt-hanizcd mass mentality. The 
philosofiher sjieaks all this as a new form of C.iesarism. The historian mi^ht fier- 
iiaps fei;l that this libels Aiifrnstus and even does some injusliee to the more hu- 
man vaf^anes of some of his snceessors’. 

In conclusion, his Ikxecllency pointed out: ‘Fate has brouf^ht you most closely 
into contact with that form of European thoufi:ht which proved itself most resistant 
to these Oacsaristic tcndeneics. C)tir confidence in our own modes of lifo and thoup:hr 
does not make us intolerant of the beliefs, customs and habits of others ; our 
instinct is to reckon with contrary opinion instead of attempting to suppress it. Wc 
believe in allowing the fullest scope to indivitual life. Wc think it is in the fullness 
of individual life and not in the creation of a mass mentality that the true spirit of 
of progress lies. If individual life is to be controlled wo believe that it will bo 
rather l)y general social iiifluciices than by sterile processes of State rep;ulafiou. 
When the State itself acts it must be on the broad basis of general consent.’ 

•lust before the conclusion of his address Hie Excellency referrinji; to the :iew 
Rcheme of reforms said: T’oliticians here may hold their own views on the methods 
proposed in the now constitution for the {^rant of a fuller share in the control of 
her own destinies. Hut the philosopher will see in that constitution the Empire’s 
challcni^e to the spirit of the world’s new tyrannies, May India take up the gage 
and justify the faith which inspired that challenge,’ 



The Nagpur University Convocation 

Tho elerentli (/onvociition of Iho N:ifj;pur ITnivornily was held at Na^q)ur on (ho 
l»t. December 1934, vviLh IfiK Kxii'll(Mi<*y Sir llyclo (iO>\aii in the chair. 
Jh. li. P. Paranj/iijc in th(! coiiin(‘ of hin addresa auid 

“Jyarre inaRseg of educated men are iiow-a-daya idle f 'r want of employment. 
A Hituation like thiH cannot be laekied Hal istaelorily uiiIchh well-eonHidered 
action ih taken in various directions. I'hus, tli-' Government can do a ^ood deal 
by c.K‘Ouraj::infj; rapid economic development t)olli in induHlricH and a}:;riculture, 
Tiicy can start non’, or revivi' djint; industiies especially of the cottaf^m type ; 
they can reserve le^i^itimaic national lesome'S to onr own nationals and not 
allow fori'if^ners to exjiloit, (hem ; thi'V ean eneoura^ic the tti'ealer use of Indian 
eapital and labour, lunh skdled and unskdled in tlevt loping these resources ; 
they can [irovide faeilitu'.s for the projicr trainine; of Indians for all grades of 
work rtfiuu'ed in tbtse industries, tln'y ean take niticb fiscal, legislative and 
adminisiralivi' measureK as l)ein;j; taken by other National Governments for the 
henclit of tbiir own subj.'cts as reserving'; onr coastal sbippin^t; traffic to Jndian- 
owned concerns, eoiibiiin^ Indian insuranei' business l(# Jndian-owned Conijianies 
or purchasiiip-, or even sornGimes manufacturing^ such H^orcB as it requires in 
the country itself ; they can recruit more Indians to those places where out- 
sidiTS are now heiiif.^ iqipointc'd. 

“I>ut even with all these su^^f^estions properly carried out, mere Governmental 
action cannot Gleet a permanent cnic. An Gl'oit must be made to sec that curly 
in the career of a hoy, there should be provided alternative courses of trainin^^ 
which will lead to us honourable and respectable walks of life as those supposed 
to he rendered jiosHib'e by a I'liiMTsity dc^^ree. After all, every student is 
iiol fully suited tor a purely irilelleef ual ('dueatioii of the advanced typo in Arls 
or (Science. At present, he drifts oii into it for 'vant of alternatives and suitable 
advice. All grades of education are iineonseionsly so arran^^cd ns to lend 
everybody finally to fhe university and this causes an enormous waste of cflbrt 
on the part of those \Gio fail to complete their course and also unfits the 
suecessful for all but a few occupation. 

■‘The last Universiiies Confireiice r(*commcndcd a conscious and ’wc'll-planncd 
diNision of the ('dneational conise into four parts. IGemeiitary (extending over five 
years) average aj:;!' G-Jl ; Lower Secondary or Middle (extcndiiq'; OV(‘r four years) 
average a)2;c ll-lo ; iii^hi'i- Si'coiulary (cxtimdin^ over three years) avLTn^.’;e up;e 
J-' IS ; and Lniversiiy (cxtendin;^ over at least Ihice years). 

■‘The ediuation in the lirst tw(>. if not three, |i;radeH should be through the 
\ernacular atul Kn^lish, should be opliomdly laiieht in the second Hla|z:(> from a 
(UirLly practical point ol view and should be coni])nlsoi'y in th(' third sta^e 
'•niy. There should be a formal ceriilieute p;rant(d on the comjilction of each 
sta^e and llnTC should ho no formal ( xami nations at any otln r point. The 
elementary 8ta‘::c should be comjjiilsory for all cliiklren of both sexi'S and should 
concentrate on the acquisition of the three ‘‘IT's and ideas on various general 
subjects like history, qmopa’aphy, nature study should bo conveyed indirectly 
throu^^h their ordinary readiii(i*bouks. t^omo kind of manual training; should 
be insisted on in every sla^e of education having; alternative classes with 
ditferent kinds of bias but on the whole such institutions will be p;encrally 
v)f one character ; f^encral subjects of a cultural character should have a pro- 
minent place in the curricula. In the third 8tafi;e, there should be institutions 
of different types, atijriculliiral, industrial, commercial, and general (Arts and 
Science) though a portion of the time even in the first three should continue 
to bo devoted to purely cultural Bubjccts. In these specialised institutions 
opportunities should, whenever possible, be pjiven for practical training in 
addition to the theoretical. In the fourth sta^^e, there would be the Ihiivcrsity 
with its various faculties, thou^»;h each University need not aspire to have all 
possible faculties. The students admitted to the University should be of a 
higher calibre than at pieaent so that University education will produce even 
better results than now. i attach special importance to the education of girls and 
X think that, while the first and fourth grades may ordinarily be taken in common 
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institutions, the second and third should be provided for in separate institutions for 
boys and girls. 

“Our educational system has grown up so far without any conscious planning 
bnt present conditions have made clear the urgent need of a well-thought out 
scheme which will remedy existing diflicultics. 

“The educational authorities will be in a position to do this only if they 
arc supported by intelligent jiublie opinion ready to disregard vested interests 
when in conflict, with the general plan, and also prepared to agree lo 
increased expenditure for the starting of a suflicient number of specialised 
institutions.’^ 


The Andhra University Convocalion 

Kir Kimaa Vcnlala Raddi, L;iw Mcnd 3 cr lo the ( Joveriiment of Madras, delivcri'd 
the Convocation Address to the gradiiati'S ot the Andhra I'lilvc.rsity, at the Convoca- 
tion held at Wallair on the 19th. December 1934. The following are extracts 
from his address - 

To me the Andhra University, as it is slowly rising in its beneficent glory and 
solid grandeur, is the rare realisation of one of the loudest dreams of my ardent 
youth. I w^as among the earliest advocates for the establishment of a University lor 
d’clugu I)islriclB of the Madras I'lesidency, and when it was givi'n to me to 
assist the Government in the Legislature in placing the Andhra Uiiivt rsity Act on 
the Ktatutc liook in l9‘d5-dG, J laboured in all humbleness and with all my heart ; 
and it was with no less heartiness that I discharged my duties as a member 
of the Kenatc and of the Kyndicale in the (ariy years of this University. 

On this auspicious occasion among the clcgreeH that have been conferred, the 
Honorary Doctorate on our retired Chancellor descrvi's spi'cial mention. This is 
not the place for an apiueciaiion of Kir (h'oigc Ktanlcy's broad-minded statesman- 
ship, generous and hci\)fid Hym])atby for the legitimate aspirations of our country- 
men, and unfailing solicitude ioi the ^^eltare of the masses. This University owes 
a dee]) debt of gratitude to Kir Gi’Orgc Ktanhy, 

We otlcr a loyal and rcspeetlul welcome to the luw Chancellor, Ills Ibxcillcncy 
Lord Erskine. I am sure His I'^xciliency will watch with tender soliciuuje and 
paternal earc during his Chancillorship ihc outgrowing of this University irom 
ns childhood and its ennu'gence into vigorous and healthy adoU'seenct'. 

W^hile passing, may I with your pcrinission, pay my iribute of apiueciatiou to 
your rro-Cdiancellor, the lloirbie the Rajasaheb ot Boblnli who, in the jieriod of 
rapid transition ihruiigh which we are passing, has brought to bear ujion the 
public life of this iirovmce the fine and generous (jualilii'S of a house whose murtiai 
glory in the jiasl is the story of a Houbsiiring ballad in our Teliigu literature, and 
who is shaping and directing it to make the Jhcsidency of ours, humanly sneaking, 
a hajipy ])rovince where a genuine respect for law and order, an imidicil tlcsire lo 
aehivo political aims by constitutional methods, and u friendly feeling between the 
rulers and the ruled will be among its main features. 

IDeiects in EDUCAriONAL System 

On oceaBions like this it is usual to dilate upon the ideais and purpose of 
education and lo oiler advice to the outgoing students. ] do not propose to follow 
that course, even it 1 had the capacity lo do so. i feci also disinclined to tender 
any advice to the graduates leaving the University as to how they should conduct 
themselves, how they should serve the country and the public, and what they 
should do and they should not. But may J observe here that at no time in the 
history of India was there a g^rcatcr need than now for courage to face the prob- 
lems of the age, devotion to the truest in t( rests of the country, honour and unsel- 
llshncBB in public service, and for open and receptive minds to every new light ? 
Your character has been moulded under your home influences and in your school- 
rooms and college-classes and any amount of exhortation from me on an occasion 
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like this may noi improve mattcra. There are one or Iwo drawbacks iu our present 
educational system, however, to which I should like to make some reference. 

Omihsion of KFLiniorN Instruction 

The oniis.nion of religious instruction from school and college curricula is 
havin^'^ a dwaslrous result. In the famous proclamation of Queen Victoria, out of 
the boimtifuIni'SB of her ^^race and her p;reat and impartial sense of justice, religious 
neutrality was promised to us ; it was a well-meant definition of poliey but singu- 
larly enough it has had unexpected and deleterious efiects on the progress of 
our eou.ntiy. In the name of this religious neutrality urgent ind imperr.tivo social 
ri'torms have been ignored and retarded. It is* in the name of this religious 
neuti;.li{y that tlie coiisi'crated naiiteh girl continues to ply her infamous trade 
and tJ)c rancliaina— uiiloiichable and oppressed — is left outside the pale of Hindu 
Society, a pitiable oiitcasle. To this day it is this religious neutrality that prevents 
Icginlation fioin being uiub'rtaki'n to admit non-caste Hindus into Hindu temples, 
despite thi' einphalic assfrtion that they helnng to tlu' Hindu fold. Not merdy are 
n forms— so necessary because of the dictates of social justice— delayed and 
ohsti'iietcd but the national cbaracicr lias not been ebwntcd, and I regret to add, not 
formed I Lower moral standards are steadily creeping into all walks of oiir 
liv(!S and there has been a regrettable and dangerous deterioration in the methods 
employed to attain onr aims. 

'J’he next result of the exclusion of religious iustruetion from our f'dueational 
system is that we Hindus liave at presont no religion worth meiilioning, Ueligion as 
an iiispirinir, liumbling mid purilying faPh— founded on the verities of lile and satis- 
fying its nobIt r cravings— is to-day unknown in onr country in practice. Jleliginu 
with us has ceased to tie a living force. And yet India has always been regarded 
as a land of leligiotis—the hirlhjilaee of two of the greatest religions of the world. 

I earnestly appiail to tlie authorities of this TIniversity that at least in tho 

educational iiist it ul ions wdhin tlie area of its jurisdiction nligions instrnetion may 
he imiiarled. 'Hk' principles and tenets of the thri'O gri'at religions—Hincluism, 

Jslam and Chnslianity — should lie taught from the earlit'st standards right iipto 
the final Lni\ersi(y elasses. A eonseienee clause may be provided for and such 
seliiilai's wh()se parwiils are unwilling to allow them to attend religious classes will 
he at lil'Mlv to absi'iil themselves from such elasses. F.ut those who are willing 
thei'i' must hi' provision lor rehgious instruction. And I. hope that this eaincst 
appi a\ ol mum wiU not. fall on deal ears. 

Lr»rr\TToNAu Svstf.m has Outiuveu its ITsefulnfss 

That the jiresent system of ('duealion in India has served its original juirposo 

ae 1 tfiat i! is no longer suited to the present and future nijuiremenls of the 

couotiv h;;s be' n recognised in many fjiiarters. Originally ilesigncLl with a view to 
u; ..oi:g our eoiintrymen to assist the Stale in the adminislratiou of the country 
fO'O v.uh the suiisidiary aims of helping the (Jovernment in the suppresBion of 
ocfr:;] and social evils, jirevalent in the country ami of increasing its material 

lources and prosperity, the system has done good woik and may be said to have 
iaipely succeeded in its main object. 

As regards exploitation of material resources and the growth of economic proR- 
])crity educated Indians have not only not come up to the expeetations of tho 
original framers of Ir.diaii Ldiicalional policy but have cgregiousiy failed. It is 
.low nearly 8fi years since the Universities have been established in India and it 
is sad to note that with the solitary exception of Sir 0. V. Kaman there is not 'a 
single outstanding personality in our province who has achieved a name in tho 
realm of Science. What is the cause ? Where lies tho fundamental error in cdu- 
eaiional system 

In our Presicleney wo have three Universities, and wo have 29 first grade 
colleges, 11 professional colleges, 15 second grade colleges, and 410 High Schools. 
In the quinqueninm (iy29-.‘53) nearly 12,000 graduates came out of these three 
Universities and during that period 11,727 young men passed the Intermediate and 
dl,735 were declared eligible for University studios in 1030-34. More than a third 
of the S. S. L. C. cligibics do not eontinue their studies. These together with tho 
graduates make up a total of 17,200 and then there arc tho failures aggregating 
roughly to 20,800— which means a total of 50,000 for 5 years, or 10,000 every year. 
Service in the various departments of the Government which is most coveted, can 
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not absorb even a tcnih of thcRo. Ranks, buBincBS firms, railways, insurance 
companies— all combind cannot provide jobs for another t(!nth of (he above lot. 
What in to become of the re^t ? What are thoy doin^ to-day ? What can they 
do ? Many of them have had their small hohlin^s sold for meeting the cost of 
their ediieafioii. They cannot ^o back to the land, ffir they are cither unable to do 
manual labour or have become misfitH in rural life. I'hey cannot serve in industries, 
because they are not trained for any. Their sole aim — and it must be admitted the 
aim of the education they received — was to seeiire jobs in public services and 
})rivate employment. The present system of education as conceived by f^reat- 
hcarted Rrilish statofimon a century a;i;o has in its essentials persisted in spite oi 
periodical examinations by committei's of exj^erts. like the Hunter, R.aleif^h and 
Sadler Commissions. There is an urgent need for a darine; orientation of our 
policy and methods in education. 

I'ho educational system can do a lot in assistinp; pcoide to secure cmidoymcnt 
and earn a livelihood. As thint^s stand a i)rescnt, onr educational system is sm-h 
that it envi‘^a<;es every class below the R. A. (lass as a Icider to the one 
abov(' 1 It, is so ciuiceived that the boy who passed out of tlie drd form is 
interuhd to study for th(^ v^'diool ]"in;d and is not lit for any thine: 
else-. The S'hool Final boy is trained in such a way that he should be fit 
fur receiving' eolk'^r' education and nothini: more. And the Infi'rmediate is likewise 
a prcjiaration for the j‘. A. and ]^lst (Jraduate studies. This systi in uiust }.:o. The 
lucid''!' system must he abolished. Rural elementary edueuiion should be so shai)eil 
.IS to I'mdjle boys who l(‘av(‘ the school to e;o to the fields and take to n.e:rieulture 
with some eli'iuentry knowledire of that industry. H-eeondary education should be 
BO self-snftieient, and the scholars who are content wiih lliirh tsrhool FJiuation 
should have received such instrnciion as would belit them for subordinate ))laces 
111 tile v.'iriouR services, or, with a little more traininn; in jnills and factorii'S, for 
seiviu}.: as skilled labourers—fitters, meehanies, eiirjH'nters, smiihs, plumbers, etc. 
If is liere that the ^reat army of skilled woikcrs is lo bc' broii^;ht into existence 
leaving': the work of (he sujiply of men for biyher direetiem and technical and 
Boieiitiiic ('xpcrlB to the Oollcp:eK and FniverBitii's. They will irive us the stalls Corps 
and the Generals of industrieB- studyin{_", examinin^r, planning' and directing them. 

CoLLr.c.E EnrcATioN should le m.vde (iOSIl.lER 

Collcf^e Education should he made more coslly’and lTniv('r^ities and (^)llee;os bIiouIcI 
he Bell-support ini: iivstit iitimiB or should mostly ilejxnd on private endowments and 
must be intended truly for the enO'antM to the learned ju'.jiessions, or cultural 
uttainments or scientific rescuich. Rut that this sum may imt make Fniveisuy 
education tlic monopoly of the wealihy or leisured classes, (xlnbitton and seJiolar- 
ships—froin Stale funds or jirivafe benelaclions— will have to be lu’ovided for the 
meritorious but indigent scholars. JG’cn in CyOlb ^es, ^ocation^d ^nndanco and per- 
sonal training are essiiilial. in Ameiiea, this is rceop:ni‘^ed to its fullest extent. For 
jieople situated as we are, jioor and ever-increasing in numbers and depending', 
largely on tlie sole industry of aRiienhure, a tyjio of education has to be evolved 
which will not only ensure in a full measure the bare necessities of life but tend 
to raise our standard of iivin^^ and inciileale in us a desiie to live a fuller and a 
lieher life. Not that 1 deprecate euitural eduealion (hat the Universities iraparU 
we do want the leisured and the deserving to have true cultural training, but the 
neal for a comprehensive educational ])oliey lo enrich the lives of the masscB is 
t^reatcr and self-evident. Indeed our very existence is otherw’ise imperilled. « 

The Pjioleem oe The Jor.EE,y.s 

I shall now proceed to deal with the main theme of my address, the problem 
of the unemployed. Ibis may be treated under two heads, the development of in- 
dustries including agriculture and colonisation in India and abroad. 

Employment in indiistries postulatis the existenee of such industries as require 
a larp:e mau-power. There is no denyin^i: the fact (hat our industrial prof>:re88 has 
boon small and slow. There arc two factors which contribute to industrial develop- 
meut— the material and the human. An abundance of raw-products, their easy 
accessibility and sufficiency of capital for their exploitation, couBtituto the 
material factors, and labour and Hkdl the human factors. It cannot bo 
disputed that wc have raw-material in abundance in our country and 
in our province. There is cuough capital lu the land— only it is shy and 
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siinpioioufl. Wiiiit, of mutufil confidence in the chief reason why Iho ayaila- 

blo eapit;\l is not forthcoming at jiresout. Labour is cheap and under the conditions 
of uncrap’oyment to which I have been referring, this country, 1 think, can compete 
with any other country in the world in the matter of the supply of ehoap labour. 

Lut this labour is unskilled and here nj»:ain we look to our schools and coll(''!:es 

and to a changed educational system to provide the necessary skill, lor our 

industries to ^u’ow and lluurish, our unskilled labour must b('- turned into skilletl 
laboii?-. and their proper and lemlimate share of success in a world where competi- 
tion is daily prowinp; keener d('])endH lar/;ely on the intelligent direction wlnen 
such skilled labour works under. This direct inp; inlcllipi'nce is not bss essential 
than f killed labour. Capital and intelb;!:ent direetion eould b. imported; but skilled 
labour IS a eatepory apart, and the only way to ensure it for our country s econo- 
niic n|d.h, is to examine and alter the objective and content of our education 
syg'om. 

Let me take tb.is opportunity to ^onf!;ralulatc this University on its hap]ty deci- 
sion in esiiiblishin c; the Uollciic of 'L'chiuflopy. It is a morncnlous stc]) in the npht, 
(brection, Xi'ithcr (he obb'r ITiivcrsily of Madras nor tlie newer Annamalai 

Un'vcrsitv has attcmjped to start such a useful insl it iit'on. J assume that, this 

('ol1(p:c ot Techimlocy is intf'ndi’d to be a (tollc’em of Aiiplied Science on thi' Uius ol 
th(* Imperial (kiiby-O' Science and Tei'hnolopy in london. J hoi’C tliat in this 
Colleyn' will be imparted a hie:hly sjK’cialisrd instruction in Science in ajiplication 
to indiistr}'. Tlie very ('xistenco in the yXudhradesa I'f th(> C'"l!ee(' of Teehnolojiy will 
l.v‘ an object If'sson to the industrialists to fuiabh' thiun to unclerstaiul liow valiia no 
and essential scienci' is to them and what scidicecan do to develop indusliicR audio 
what, jdtehes scientific education can raise industrial etlicicncy. Tr is the a]Mdi- 
eation of seK’iice to industrial ('f]i'’ieney. Jhit. pure science is not enouj^h. It is the 
application of science to industry that is the need of the country, d'he timi' has arri- 
ved wdieii yonr College of lechnolofry shonldlsoon undertake the woik of the Applied 
Sciences of Mining and Metallurgy. TJie rniniTal wealth of the Telu^u countiy is 

enormous. (Jold and cral in the (iodavari Agencies and diamonds in the Wajraka- 

rur region eould be jirosiJected. No capital is at present forlhcomiiU!; to open and 
work mines, not because, a' many assert, our ] are not sulbciently entci- 

])nsi!';j; or rich enough, but because the nee.cssary knowledpje in Ihi’ Applied 
M'l.nee 's wantini;. Tlu3 eoilec:e of d'eehnoloc:y will Hiipjily it, and snjii'ly will 
incite the dmeand. I refuse to hclievc that we Hliould have our leehno- 
lo^Kal Hist it ulioiiR only where there an' sutllcient iiuliistrii'S to absorb the 
siiideiils lurncd out, liy such institutions. The people who obji’ct to the establish- 
menl of such institutions on the above pround arc areuinp; in a, viedous circle. 
X-ir do 1 a^rce that money wiM not be forthcoming or that w’c Andhraa arc not 
« i.O’i I rising (.nough. 


Do The Teluops Lack Enterprise? 

We Tvlugus arc by nature an emotional race. We are prone to quick eonver- 
'•i' ' 0,1 and rapid transmutations when onr emotions arc decjily siirred. Wc arc not 
1 1 ally Andhras but when the Anclhras coi fjuorod us about the drd century before 
the ’diristian era, we readily adoiUed tiu'ir name, aBsimilated their literature and 
incorporated thidr culture. When on its religious side the Indian Ib'iiaiHBancc 
showed itself in the ecleeticism of Jhija Lam Mohan Jtoy a century ago and the 
eloijueiK'e of Kcshiib Chandra Sen w^as having converts to Ih'ahmoisni, the Telugus 
showed an emotional reei’ptivity to its doctrines, and there are no two greatiT 
more honoured, more inspiring naiiKS in the Lrahmo Samaj movement than the 
late ICandukuri Vccrasalingam Pantiilu and Dr. fdir R. Vonk.itaratanam Naidii, 
who happily is still in our midst. And in recent years of storm and stress, even 
in (ho unfortunate and regrettable turmoils and troubles, (he Teliigu country 
stauds out prominently— the Andhras vying with the Ciuzaratis in the pract.ce of 
the doctrines of Mr. Gandhi — their racial product — and Guntur pitting itself against 
Lardoli for the prize in the no-tax campaign I J am confident, thcrctorc, tliat if 
these surging emotion and quick reccptivcness to new ideas are properly disciplined 
and profitably directed, not only will there be no dearth of adventurous spirit 
among us but a great future awaits our race. Given the help of Applied Science 
and an efficient set of staff, engineers and technical men who can develop and 
build up industries, the necessary funds and enterprise will undoubtedly be 
forthcoming. 
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An EN(;iNKr,RiN(i Com.ec.e I'OR ANiniRA 

Tliis leads me l o I ho ((uestion of an Enpneerinp; Collopo. What wc want is an 
infilitiition whore mining; und motallnifry ooiild bo nlndiod. If onr niiniii^i; industry 
IB to bo dovolojiod Huoh a Oollc^^e oaniiot bo avoidod. Suoh an infilitiition could bo 
part of the C'ollo|j:o ot 'roohnoloiry instructing^ in !i])|)liod Hoionco. What we can 
avoid ifi a colloe:o of En^inoorino, of the typo of tb<' one at (Inin iy. Onr youn^ 
rnon niiisl ^^o lo that Collo^^o for instruction in (hvd, Mochanioal and Electrical 
Eii^oneorinp,. There m no iioint in duplicatinfj; iuHlitnlionfi. 

NF'j.i) Fon .'N AoRiriM-runAF C(»ij.fok 

Onr imnu'dialc need is a {’oIl(i.::<’ of ALoiciiltiirc. 3’ho seven dififiictfi within the 
jiiMfidict ion ot tliifi Eiiioersiiy an* \ory fertile. Jhit onr nielliods of a^ricnltnn' are 
nol noil devolojx'd. In many plaoo they aic still jniinilive. No doubt the A^^ncul- 
turid Dopiirtimnt h;is beiii doinR (.\.*rlh‘nf woih but the onl_v ARrionllnral dolh'Fe 
in the Tionric(' is sifinitcd at (looi.batoio far auay tiom our area. )Ve badly need 
an A;?t ioult nral ( lollop'’ of onr <'\mi ()nr rice, coe(»anul and tobacco pToblonifi need 
not only a Do!bM-;(' but a Jtosoaioli Institute, I wonder il Wiiltair is a pro])cr phu’O 
for il. Sainalkot I'r 'J'odopallien(b'in o* oms to lu b'" ! suitid. 

The (ioll(ji;o which 1 am sueeb'i^toiy should be coupled with a Ib’siarch lufitituto, 
Ik/lh the ('ollci'o and liofioardi Instituic shonkl bo Enivoisity I nst it ut ions, but whih 
the Oolh'L’:'' filnmld ttiuh piiri' scumoo, the Ibsoanh Institute should not only 
vMi'diici rcsoiiich wolk but also tram studenlfi in the ai'iilud fioieni os of Aj:n- 
c'llii.ie and allied (bparl nunis, and bo a branch of the Ckillc{;e of 'rochnok'ky under 
the control of tlm faculty ot Applied Science. 

J\\FMrjX)yMnsr and (iKOArrii or Porri iTioN 

So far 1 have dealt mostly vn’th nnenipknonenl arnonfrst the edneafed, but the 
probkan of nnonii>loy nioiit is much wider tliaii that and it is bound to be HerioiiH 
with the march of lime. The .alaimiiic; iat(> at which onr jiojuilation hafi bia n inereasmii: 
IS a,L’ital inir the juiblie mind and eaiifiiiif: tneat coneern io/_’iirdin{_’: tlie unemjdoy- 
nuail of this evcr-incieasinu po]mlation. ()ur i»opnlalion accordine; to the (kaifiiifi of 
I'dJl was oibTi tMHiO and fd TJbl b.VJ ( The population of India ban incieiifiid 
by II ])cr cent in the clKauk, IbD-.ll. 

JhiH enormous inenai'c of 34 millions in a sinule deeadi' raises two im]iOrlatil 
and iinjileasdit jiroblems. One is as le/jards the snjiply of food. Theie are people 
v^h() briu've tliat Indians nu' e\('n now unddfod. 3'iieie are tdlim s that iiebeve this 
IS noi Irne. llie vast woiks of uiif^alion, constructed ioni,'; iKdori' and much de- 
^el(lped in leeont years, seem to make the probb in of fo^'id scarcity vdv lernote 
Eaniines as sncli arc iindmibU dly mikn(»wn to-day, but tiny arc bmind to bd'Omi' 
iidjncnt if till' popnlation c-oes on incri'adryL" at the picsent rate. Lc that as it 
may, il docs not stern to Ix' an immediate problem. 

The nnl and tlic most iiijinincnt tionblc, ihcicfore, scdiis to (‘ome fiorn the 
second problem, viz., nncnijiloy ni< nt. Thonrrh th(‘ dcath-iale is still M i'y hi^di in 
lUir coniitjy tlx' birib-iaic has arisen in a j;rcatcr projioition mcaninfr; an iiicicase 
in fxrpulalinn and icsnlline, ni iincmploy ment. 'Two remedus have been suriftestcd by 
studciiis of ('conomics and writers on this aspect of tlie natioiiul ^noblem : iL 
Sciditific and lonstrudive nu'asnrcs of eu^;rnirs and birth control and (L!) Uaisiu}; 
the rale and tendency t(> stabilisf' jiojmlation. 'rbd(> are {j^rcut ddlicnltich in the way 
ol popularising^ miasiiies of birth control m India. lUit, ftu' a }iiopcr appree.atij^'n 
of the daii^xrs ol o\er-popnlulion aiid nin rnploynunt, rmtliods of birih-eontrol will 
ha\e to be resorted to. Ihe second lenudy — tlie rise in the standard of living - 
11 ay not he fcasitib' niukr the lueseni cirenmstaneeB and it is diflicult to Bay how 
far this law will operate In India. 

J^FTTl-KMFNt ON LAND 

Two other remedies sn^^est, IhcmsclvcB lo Ihosc who arc inlcrrsled in this prob- 
lem of over-i)opnlai ion and its attendant risks. And Ihese are (1) Settlement on 
land in India in areas which are not yet I)ron/i:ht under cultivation, and (’ j .) eolo- 
nisation abroad, 'J'he extent of nriiish India (exeludnif!; Indian I'States) is GG9, 1145, COO 
acres. Of this we find that 14b.S10,00() acres, or 22 per cent, cannot be cultivated 
either because they are not fit for cultivation, bein^ barren, or are occupied by 
buildinp,s, water, roads or otherwise, and that an extent of 87,902,000, or 13.2 percent 
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of tho total is occupied by forests. The remaininfj: 431,573,000 acres, or GO per cent, 
IS the area available for cultivation. Of this 49,618,000 acres, or 7 per cent, are 
left fallov' and 154,017,000. or 23 per cent, are capable of bein^ cultivated but are not 
taken up or are abandoned ; and the actual area under cultivation is 238,101, (KX) 
acres, i. e., 31 per cent of the total. It will thus be seen that the cultivable wa8((3 
and the fallow lands amount to 303, 035,000 acres wbieh is nearly as much as the 
land actually now under eiiliivatioii. Even if 53 million ac,res out of this is left 
out as fallow and pasture land for cattle and as not economically productive, there 
will SI ill be 150 million acres available for raising crops. 3'his would represent 
an area ol 229,900 square miles capable of siipportiu/j^ a j) piilation of 55,721,750 
persons tiy a^riculinral occupaiaon, assiimin^^ that a stiuare mile of cultivable 
laud can supitort 250 people. If these lands are brou/;ht under eullivalion not 
only wiuild the problem ol food su})ply be solved but also to a lar^e extent the 
problem of unemjtlyment. For two decades, at any rate, there will be no anxiety— 

I say for twu) decades, because, economists tell us that past cxpi'riencc has shown 
that the output of conimoditios has not p:rown with the same rapidity as the 
])opulation. “flack to the land" cannot he a slofran despised by a peojile 70 per 
cent of whom live by ajj^ncuit are. Dnce a^ain we have 1.i inveigh against our 
educational system. The educated man thinks it beneath his digniiy to put his 
hand to the plough. His contempt for manual labour is [uoveibial. The love of 
ollice, the pride id power, the cenainiy ot a regular salary, the chances of unholy 
rerjUiHitcs and the iesj)cct which even the lowest minions of the h^near command 
have dctlecicd men trorn land. This gre.at love of power must ccase\ This un- 
wortiiy desire for ill-gotten wealth must end. Otherwise there is no hope for us. 
Here we have tive-eighls as much land available for euliival lOii as the area that is 
aetually undiT cultivation. If only this land is made available to the unemployed 
educated and if ourediii'nted men arc prejiared to turn to iand,(Jropj/ing (heir ideas ol 
seeuring jobs, then' will be a chance id' not only tinding sulliio'ent employment for all 
e'duc.'Pcd ami unedneated uneiuj>loyed but also of increasing (he agneiiliural produc- 
tion of the country and, eonseipiently, for an increase of national wealth. Educated 
men will certainly prove La'iler agriculturists than those who adopt the tiiulitional 
methods ol cultivation. If educated Jndians tak' to agriculture, the jirocess of 
de\'t lopincut would be rapid, and cre long we can take out of the land tho 
Iijgbcst It '’nil YU Id. \Vill not educated Indians turn fiom their seareli of an 
inipossnblc 141 Dorado and strive for a life w'hieli is as honourable and embodying 
to themselves as it is necessary and uigcLt to ihcir country ? 

Colon i ,s.\ n o n A jj ro a i ^ 

The next remedy is colonisatiuii abroad. This is a ddlicult and thorny problem 
Ui no sent bi'cause racial antagonism, colour prejudice and economic jealousy 
roil ' ■ passions iiid vitiate iudgmenl. (.\)unlries like the C. S. A., (iianada, iSouth 
.'Jiiiii and Australia have completely closed tin ir doors against Indians. 

(iidifi ’,'1 nf.-esoty for a place under tin* sun is insisfcnt and urgeiii, and I have 
'.'ll liotl'. in the iai'seeuig Htalesnianship of Britain and in the innate senso of 
,!• 'ne and cipiity among the Ilntish race and J have a iirofonnd and uiiRhakable 
bchet that boih al’ke for high moral purpose and enlightened interest, this problem 
(in i^outh Afrieaj will be solved in course of tinu', and in a manner satisfactory to 
all. 4'lu' objeetions, so far raised against,, Indian immigration, are mainly based on 
the statiis of the firevious immigrants and the low standaid of living to which 
‘hey are aeeustomed— an objection which cannot be raised, if educated Indians, 
decently provided with means enough for settlement on land, are prepared to migrate. 

1 must now bring to a close these few tlioughts on some of the problems that 
are agitaling us. Young friends, you have all taken your degrees and I congratu- 
late you on your success. Rut I must w'arn you against making this the last phase 
of your student career. It is not an uncommon phenomenon among our graduates 
to heave a sigh of relief at the the end of the eollcge course and consign their 
books to the corner of a shelf, there to lie untouched and uncared for. They for- 
get that the academical training they receive is not an end in itself, but only a 
means to an end and an equipment for a more useful and a more systematic appre- 
ciation of literature and the problems that one can never ad'ord to pass by uncon- 
cerned it they wish to play an 'honourable part in life end society, it is not given 
to all of us to be creative artists, but certainly all of us are welcome to drink at 
the fountain of inspriatiou which a poet or a philosopher is, and to difi’uso those 
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fertilising thoughts in a busy indomitable world and thereby coutribute in our 
humble way to the commonweal of mankind. 

Wanted -Leaders 

The prirneveal sin of humanity is avidya— ignorance. And the deeper we probe 
into the subtle and mysterious realms whore the manifold happenings of life are 
fashioned, the more clearly shineR forth the truth of this saying. With assiduous 
zeal and unflagging energy, strive after knowledge and shred ignorance ; and re- 
member the saying of Socrates that an unexamined life is not w'orth living. Gra- 
duates of the Andhra University, you are stepping out into the larger world of 
life and its stern realities and inexorable demands will soon be upon you. May it be 
given to you iu any stalioii of life that you may be called upon to fill to act 
honourably, courageously and worthily. Jn the great times that we are living, we 
want leader and workers who “sophisticate not Truth, love no darkness, nurse no 
delusion and allow no fear”. Lut if the times are great there are also round about 
ns evil intlueuees and dangerous Icndeneies against whieh I eaniiot too strongly 
caution you. There is need, in an abundant nieasur(', for that supreme quality of 
Uharity.'llave us the hall-mark of your (‘dueation— Efpianiinity. And great is the 
need of this etiuipo'^e of mind for us to think seriously about the problems that 
eonfioiit us. As men think, so will they live, and it is the lives of men, and not 
blind Fat(‘, that weaves the destiny of world. 

jhtore i close let me beg you to ponder over this exhortation of the late 
Lord Rosebery, “Day by day the horiz/m of human possibility, whieh now lies so 
iinbciiinded betore you, imist contract. The time must come when, under the stroki' 
ol illness or the demiy of nature, hope and liealth. the pride and power of life and 
intellect, whieh now seem so inseperable from your trimphaiit youth, will have 
passed away. TIutc will (hen be, no surer consolation, humanly speaking, than the 
eonseiousness of honest hope fulfilh'd, of health not abused, of life and intelleei 
cxtT’ted in all its strength and fulness, not like water poured on the sand but for 
the raising and bettering in some degree of some ])ortinn of your hllowmen. 

Young friends, fare you well I Graduates of the Andhra University, God be with 
you I 


The PuDjab University Convocation 

Sir Ahdur Hahi})i. delivered the annual address at the Uonvocatioii ol the 
Punjal) University at Lahore on the 22nd. December 1934. In the course of his 
addrchfi, he said 

Most of our universities have inherited a system of education whieh although 
it has served its purpose iii the past, is now judged by competent authorities to be 
loo jirimitive to meet our modern recjuiremcnts. 1 shall not for a moment deprecate 
H system to which indeed we ought to be gratelul for the good work it has dom*. 
It has brought within our reach the treasures of western arts and science and has 
given an impetus to the intellectual advance of the people. It has given u« a 
mental attitude and an out-look on life whieh characterise the western wOjild. 
Above all, it has made it possible for us to have an Indian national ideal, by 
pving us a common language and a unity of culture. But iuspitc of these great 
benetiis the present system of education has been subjected to a severe criticism 
and vital reforms have been suggested by educationists individually as well as 
collectively in conferences. 

The educational system of a country, it has rightly been said, must be suited lo 
its needs. During the last seventy-live years, from the time when the first three 
Indian universities were established to the present day, the conditions of Indian life, 
both social and political, have undergone a change which is unprecedented in the 
history of the country. The old social order which restricted education to a small 
priviledged class is being replaced by a new order in which the rigid class distinc- 
tions and the well-protected class privileges have been eHectively challenged. There 
has been a general rise in the standard of living; and with the introduction of 
democratic institutions in the country there has been a rapidly increasing demand 
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for mass education. Our conception of ccUicatii')n and particularly of university 
education cannot rconain unallcctcd by these chan<^iii(i; conditions. Wo arc con- 
ficious of the defects of the present system of education, indi'cd they are so obvious 
that they netd no special ra<!ntion. They arc inherent in the history of university 
education in this coiiiiLry. It is j^enerally reco<j:;;iiscd today that the system of 
education in India has j 2 ;rown, especially in its inception, without any conseious 
planning.'; ; it has not followed any deliberate well thoui;lit out outline of development. 
The' ^>'i'eat men of the past to whose wisdom and foresijj^ht we owe the first three 
of (he existing; Indian universities introduced a new system of education into this 
ancient country with objiicts whi-di at the tnnii were most di^sirable ; but they 
could not be expected to have a lone; enou<!:!i and a clear ciun^di vision of a dis- 
tant iuture and its nmnerous ])rol)!eins. We have received abundantly from these 
(‘Tea. institutions the ^ood t^ibs ol erlu 011101 ., we have also inherited from them an 
Old tradition with all its pio'sent dillieiilLies. Our hcrit!i;j;e from the past inoludes 
hc'tii assets and liabilities. Yon, Mr. V^iee-Ciianeellor, in yoiir convocation address 
last Oecrinber evisa^ed somi* ot (he diHi'nilties which you described as ‘^rave and 
tlidienlt proijlerns which cannot he Molv('d in a moment.’ ‘Ltovv to adjust the 
claims of a rapidly ehin^'oe; fninre with ih )se of a conservative past? Jlow to 
adjust the demands of joul I'.arninjj with the students’ di'inand for a livelihood? 
3’o hold the halarme bi'tvvem the discovt-ry of new truths with the conservation of 
abstruse lea^^illL^ the mouldin^ji: of the minds and character of the mass of under- 
l-P'ad (lutes, and H|)eeial practii*al (rainmi; lor jiarticular vacations ?” You referred 
to these serious prohb'ms as dillieulties you liad to oneounti'r in this university. 
T.iit these are diirmultii's for us all. In U'.Ihi we have been considering identical 
problems ; Imt tlvir solution seems beset with numeroiH diHienliies, Each problem 
has its special i*hara(‘ter and dt'iie.nds on conditions which atreet other regions of 
the vast I’n'Id of ('diieation. TIk' educational system of a country is a very coni])lex 
Htriicturi', its tlilldrent slagi's und parts are so inlereonnected that ri'form in any 
one direction is not jiossiLdu without disturbing the equilibrium of tho whole. 

RE(!ONs'itnrTi()N Plan 

Much thought has been given in recent years to the problems of the stage of 
admission to the university and (he proficr disposal ol the tw'O InO'’'mediate 
classes thi' sh'/r:eniiig of th.i period of secondary ednealion anti the ]irovi‘neii for 
vofiatitm'U tramuig. I\iey owe their origin to the coinpi'lling forces of circurnstanees 
prodn-’cd by a variety of causes. eeone.ii'K. sc na! and piilitieal. The jiroblems are 
jierpU'xii' L' in t he .'Xliu'me and t he dillienlty of tlicir solutmn consists in I he 
Hlrcnglh 01 an old tradilion and to a large extent in the fiu't that each of them 
leads ns incMtabty to the re.eonstriietion of the Hy>tein of education as a wdiole. 
1 be i) 0 ssil)ility ot such a reeonsl.riietioii has been discussed liy prominent hnlian 
eiiiieationists in eoiiferenees an I on otlrer important oeeasions. 3die trend of 
lb)Uebt .n university eireles Hci'ins to be in favour of a reet'iit Resolution of tbe 
'tovernment of the United Piovinees which proposes (1) that the .Secomlary 
(Uursc shouid be shorteiKul and ( 11 ) that the Intermediate Uoiu'se should be 
' ingthencd hy one year. This means naturally that admission to the university 
sJionld be at a lat('r stage, that is to say, utter the Intermediate (Jourse. 

One great advantage of the shortened seeondaiy course would be the restraint 
it might impose on the present drift of countless youths to the university who, 
by their age and iheir inadfiiuate mental equifuneiit are unfit for a univiTsily 
career. Nothing is more tragic than to witness the futility of the struggle of 
thousands of our young men to get through the university to pursucj without 
much hope, a goal which ii not within their reach. The tragedy is aggravated by 
the economic and educational waste and the hopelessness of tho prospect to which 
this course of drift inevitably leads. 

To prevent this wastage of time, labour and resources we should try to diy^.ft 
tho majority of our pupils to whom university education is unprofitable to occupa- 
tions or to vocational education in separate vocational institiii-ions where they 
can have what they really need a practical industrial training which will turn 
them into useful members of society. 

The shortened secondary course should ‘provide a general education comploto 
in itself, untrammelled by university reipiircments.’ I need not here dilate on a 
programme of mass education or discuss the nature and scope of tho secondary 
course which will bo tho miuinuiin general education for every child. But there is 
03 
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one point which needs some conBidcration. One of the chief difriculUcfl, which 
have hampered the progress of seeoneJary education in this country, is the bilingual 
instruction we have enforced on our children with a view to prepare them all for 
a future university course, wdiere the medium of instruction is Enpjlish. In this 
reconstructed system of education, which we arc now conaiderin^% there wiii be no 
need for this billin^ual instruction at the secondary sta^c. Wc can, therefore, 
increase the efficacy of the shortem'd secondary course by providing; all teaching 
except in English through the vernacular. After the completion of this sta^c, 
a careful selection should separate those who are hi for higher education from 
others who have neither the mental e(inipment nor the capacity for such education. 
For the latter, a vocational trumine; is the only useful education and the earlier 
they go in for it, the iK'ttcr fur them. I'\)r, a})art from other considerations, they 
would, in that case, be far more likely to be ab oibcd into thi' humbler occupations 
of life than would be many of those who now graduate or fail to graduate. 

Following a shortened se<*ondary course, we now eomc to a three-year Inter- 
mediate course for a smaller number of pupils dcsirouB of admission to a three- 
year Degree Course iti the university. This is diflieult from our present 
intermediate course in two im]ioit:int respects. bhrst, it is longer by one 
year and secondly, which is a more vital point, it is separated from the university, 
not only in actual teaching but in adniinislration and control. The separation of 
1 nlernndiatc classes from the univerHity was strongly recommended by the Calcutta 
IbiucTHity CornnuBsion who considered that the development of univci'Hity work 
demanded u re-oiganisation ol Higher t^cconclary educalion and that for this 
imipose it was necessary that the work done in Intermediate (Xdleges of Lhb 
aniversity should he transferred to institutions of a new typi’ to be called Inter- 
mediate Colleges. This aiithoriative view was almost irmnedmiely adopted by some 
of the Indian universities which were created or re-organised after the juiiiiieation 
of the Commission’s report. In practice, however, it has been found exceedingly 
(Jillieulf to carry out this rccommi'mlation of the Conunission. The colleges do not 
seem to favour the separation of the iulerinediate elasses from the degree elasses. 
The reasons underlying this arc jiartly financial and jiurtly academic. In the first 
place, the intermediate classes that arc now attached to the colleges are remunera- 
tive. The employment of a combined stulI for the Jh A. and Intermediate classes 
is economical and, incidentally, gives the Intermediate students the henctit of 
th'3 lectures of the more highly qualified teachers who are normally employed 
for instruction in Ih A. classes. 

This attitude of the college is, 1 admit, not entirely unfair, particularly under 
the existing conditions. lh.it we aie now consiilcring a reconetriiclt'd system of 
education in which all the diflercnt stages arc readjusted. Tlie inti rmediate stage 
should !)(' consuleri'd in relation to the other stages of the I'niin; educational 
system. With a shorlened Secondary Course, and a ihree-year Degii'O Course, 
the Inlcrniediale Course ought to have a distinct and separate plai-c of its own. 
In order to maintain (he standard of university education in the true sense of the 
word, the icaehing resources ot the university ‘should not be diverted to the 
instruction of school children who are as yet unfitted to receive university educa- 
tion,’ The ideal of a university as an association of scholars engaged in the 
pursuit of triiih can hardly be realised if wc eoiitiuuq to admit into it every year 
an overwhelming number of immature youths. 

Vocational Education 

I have incidentally mentioned the need of vocational education for the average* 
pupil who is unfilled to pursue a course of higher learning and research. You 
will, J hope, bear with rnc if 1 vciiture to say a few more words on this very 
important subject. There seem to be two extreme views lu respect of the way in 
which the distressing problem of middle-class unernployrnent should be dealt 
with. On the one hand there arc those who trace the evil to a defective system of 
education and demand an increased facility for vocational education by the estab- 
lishment of vocational institution on a much more generous scale throughout the 
country, and on the other hand, there are some thinkers to whom the present 
difficulties arc largely due to the alleged inadequate attention of Government to 
the economic and industrial needs of the country. Government can do a great 
deal, they maintain, by developing the jnduatries of the country and by creating 
new opportunities for our young men. There is much to bo said in support of 
either couteutiou, But no single remedy is adequate for such a complex aud 
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difficult eituation. More provision of vocfitional schools will not create new indus- 
tries to absorb yonnfj; men who receive a vocational traininfj;. On the other hand, 
wc may . dd to the number of the unemployed by creatinj^ a new class of unhappy 

people, of traiDed men without work. Wc have already in the country 

not a few yoiin^ men who have already received an industrial traiiiin^ 
abroad, but are waiting long for suitable places which may ofler them 
a chance of em})Ioyment. This unfortunah; position makes the problems 
for thc/ educationist still more difficult. Ho has to devise an educa- 

tional systiiai which not only provides a vocational training suited to the economic 
and HO' ml conditions of (he country ; l)ut creates in you” young men a mental 

attitude which will not re ject the humbler occu])ation8 of life as beneath their 
digni'y. Muldlc-c'Iass unemployment is not entirely an educational problem. It is 
rather a hi'cimI prolticiu for thc cficcdivo solution of which the educationist should 
co-op(’ratc with tin; statesman, tiu' administrator and thc organiser of industries. 

Ihit have we nothing to say, in the meant imi', to the young men and women 
who are here with ns tins afternoon, but will be leaving this hall in a few 
rniriuies for a word which may not he as Hym]>athetic as their alma maUn- and 
may not oiler them immedi.ite j)rosi)ects of a useful career. 

BIrDDLE Cl.AS^ Unemeloyment 

"S'onng gradnalcs cd th(' year, the problem of middle class nnemploy mont is not 
altogether nnfimiliar to yon. You may find lib* now more difficult and the pros- 
j 'Cei more gloomy than did the general ions before yon, yet it will be wrong on 
your part, to be daunted by what appi'ars to l)c a eluH'rless outlook. Thc only 
lest of n (leveinpu! chaiaeter which I hope your university bus given you, is its 
attitude towa-d^ diHieultics. A man of solid woilh is noviT daunted by Ihom. 
Th('y only increase his endeavour ; and ceaseless endeavour is the secret of success 
and grc.itness. Do not consid(T any difficuilly uiisurmounlablo , for those who do 
HO never sm-cced in life. Take difficulties as oj)porluniMes and not ns impediments, 
and success is ynnrs. 

There is a great deal of futile talk about the disillusionment of yotilh after it 
leaves thc sanctuary of a ui ivowsity ; but, dilln^ion can only follow an illusion. It 
can come to those who have tned in the nMi\erHity to get only a jiassport lo 
I riiploynicnt. I'or many amongst such a dillnsiim most eiTtainly waits. But they 
who r(*al!sc the tine I'urposi; of university eduealioii have no cause for 'disillusion- 
ineiil. Young mm and women with the iiilellcei nai (quipmi'iiL and inspiration of a 
niiiverHiiy education need not find lib' without useful work. It may bo 
dildcult lor them to sceuro high jiosts in Government S('rv!ces : hut in a country 
full (d poverty and ignoraiua; it should not he liard for them to tind eongimial 

o k in rural la (Oiirttruetioii— m the reorgaiii.^aiion of ihe economic life and the 
(ducalion of tie poorer classes. l)o not. for a moment, regret, thi' edneation you 
received, evioi Ihcuigh you may not find it lucrative. The business of a 

iii.iver.siiy is to make lln; life of th(3 country richer, not by bringing material 
w alth to Its gratluales, but by imparting culture to its students. A man of real 
, dlurc is oiii' who has developed Ins entire personality. Self-realization is the 
essence of culture The fullest developm nt of a man’s intellect n.il and spiritual 
'luaiiiies i,s its go.il, and these (jiialities are not to be judged by a utilitarian 
standard. 'J'he true worth of iiniveisily education is spiritual and cultural rather 
than material and utilitarian, 1 have put this idealistic view of education before you 
with Ihe purpose of drawing your attention to a truth, the realisation of which 
may change youi outlook on life. 

On th(! uiiiv( r.sily men and women of a eonntry depends the preservation and 
the progress of its culture, wdiudi is the soul of its civilization and the very 

essence of ils life. India is the proud possessor of an ancient ciiltun', which is the 
rsHult of the evolution of eenlurics. It has been, again and again, enriched by the 
infusion of other e.iiltiires and eivilisaiions. In its catholicity is rcih'cted thc great 
ness of Indi I’s soul, which has never rejected a trntli as foreign and has yet 
preserved its cKsential charaet(*r. The continuity of Indian culture depends on you. 
This is a rapidly changing agi; ; old ideas arc eriimbiing down and there is thus 
a void in thc mind of lh<! thinking W'orld today. Into this void rush in casual 
thoughts from all quarters. The novelty of every new thought attracts the young. 

I shall be (be last person (o advise you Lo light shy of these now ideas. Face 
them and txamiue them, Jt is new thoughts that lead to progress. But I shall 
most certainly ask you to weigh every ucw idea before you accept it. Do not bo 
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cfirricil away by llic Hh(*cr nnvdy of an original thought. Lomcmbor that all bad 
lhiii!<s in tho world iiko all ^amd things must have been new at one time or 
another. Act therefore with the greatest oirciim8j)eetion. 

Skahcii foe Teutii 

Uomomber one thine: more in your choice— the peculiar eharacterislicB of life in 
your country. What is elixir for one man is poison for another ; and this is no 
less true about countries and nations than it is aliout men. Therefore, bo not 
carried away by false anaIo,e:ics. Itlind imitation is the course of all intellectual 
life, winch is built less on obediciice and adoration than on rebellion and seepti- 
cism. T>ut it is also trin^ that ther(‘ can lie no successful rebellion without the 
diseipline of obi'dii'iiec and no useful seej>te*ism without an appreiitieoship in faith 
and evaai in adorafion, 'J'iicrcfore, learn the true secret of olieyinir and rebelling:, 
believing and disbelifo ini; in ibis eoinjilc'x Iifr, for it is (he priory of a cnitnred man 
to undci'stami it. J’he search for Tiiilh is an arduous jDiiiney and full of j)ilfnll^^:, 
blit (his nnderslaiidirip: will teach you how to dinliii^iush the true from the false 
and will enable you to reach the poal unseathed by the trials and diilieliltiesJheHet- 
tinp; your ])a(h. 

In you, if to any, this day should stand as the enlmination of a period of 
apiu'ent leesliip under your ti'achers for the life which is waiting; for yon outside, 
removed jioin (lie jirot 'ctive care of your <i///ia mater. Thise iiliijinalion, like every 
Ollier ill the history of a progressive niiiul, is only a bep:iiininp;. \Vc an’ alive and 
inO'-reBsivc only so lon^ as our culmination are our bcpyiiniiu’:. If your character 
lias been projicrly tr.ui.ed, you shouKl havi* learnt that, no » ml is an end in itself. 

It iH only a means to another ami '/ri'.oer end. A projx’ily reo'nlated life is rot 
like a vast level stretch of land ; it, is like a niouni.iin ian;r' of many petvks, When 
you have climbed one peak, you have a vision of another bibber and inoie majeslK*. 
And thus, through landseajies of erandetf and Ixaiuty, you pass on to the maji'Sty 
of the most sublimi' Iniehts. It may not be piven (o every one of u.s to reach the 
in, chest peak, but (his is no reason why we should nut endeavour to reach our 
highest. 


The Aligarh Muslim University Convocation 

t^ir Shah M nJuii)}))?ad Sideiata n, iu his (xl.emimre aildiess at the Convocalion of 
the Aligarh I\luslini University h'-Id at Aaliearh on (he 22ud. December 1934, said : — 

An extremely disappointing ieatun' of the modern system of education is 
that many youngnii'n having obtained d st inel ions in their aeadeniic careers are 
ntti'i'ly unable to (!' d nu’aiis to maiiFain tliemselves, much less to sujiport their 
families. During the last century when (he supjily of men ’possessing Western 
knowledp-c wa.s HiiialJ, the (Jovernnient services alone weri’ enough to ulisorb the en- 
tire onljint of the sehools and th-' collep. 'S. IJiit now with the increasing growth in 
the iiiimbi’i’ of raatrieulates and grad u ate, lire snpjily exceeds by far the existing 
demand, leading to an acute situation and chronic unemjiloyment. With the tre-* 
mendoLis increase in the number of qualified men turned out every year, the vacan- 
eii'H in the jiosls can never be Hudieieiit for them, and the acuteness of unemploy- 
ment is bound to become still more (dironic with the advance of years, and discon- 
tent will foster hatred against the existing order of things. 

No doubt, the ineaease in the number of students during the last decades has 
been phenomenal ; and judging from the vastness of the population which still re- 
mains to be ed Heated and the small |)ereentage of literacy attained so far, there can 
('(pially be no doubt that the numbers will go on increasing at a still greater rate. 
It is futile to try to limit the number of boys and girls reading in the schools and 
eolK'gcs. If accommodation is not available, the sehools and colleges themselves 
will multiply. For a country with hundreds of niillion.s of people, it cannot bo 
said with any truth that the present numlver of btudents is by any means too 
large. Proportionately spa’iiking, the number is considerably smaller than in coun- 
tries like England ; and there is no justilieation for taking any steps to prevent au 
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increase in the future. Howsoever unforlunate in Bonie respects the ultimate con- 
sequenec may be, the increasing demand for ediicatioii is a hopeful si^n and it is 
inevitabl' that the numbc'r must multiply and increase at a j)ro^rcBBive rale. It is 
hopeless to try to stem the tide ; the remedy is to remodel the system of education 
so as to find new fields of occupation for such increaHin^ number. 

Drastic OvErjJAULiN(i Nj:ei)ed 

The time is f^one when mere literary or scientitlc education impartf'd in most ol 
the Indian educational institutions could suHice to find work for educated yonne;- 
meii and women. Idle whole system reipiuTH a drastic ove: haiilinp:. 'J'hc exist itie; 
insio 111 ions, which impait mere ^rctieral cdncaiion must be t ransferred into-seini-voca- 
lion;.! iiHl it utions so as to benetil the sludenis for vaiioiis ealliiii^s and occn- 
pnfjons. The Secondary schools Ihron^hnut the country are desieoied pre-eniim ntly 
to jn'ovide purely liteiary cdncaiion and qualify matr/culafes fur admission to file 
nni versifies, and not so much to pive them fraini/i^; lo udupt. ilicmHeivcH 
fo occnpafions and calliri^s. 'J’iie existin;^ schools have, no donlif, contrifiufed fo 
file firo^TCHK of secondary education on a Ia;/<c scale, hut if is in coiiHerpicncc cif 
these very sehools that the problem of iiiuaniiloy ment has becfuni’ so acme, Ro^'s 
are takim away from Ihdr hereditary nia-npations and f^iven nolhin^i; but a smaltcr- 
in^ of literary cdneation instead. If the type of edncatnm irnjiartcd by the 
sehorils wi'ii’ ehan;j;ed, lluar output can he absoibcd info a^rienllnral, iiidnslrial and 
eomriK'reial aeti\iticK. tSoiiie vocational training should be mndi; compulsory so that 
no student should be all(>wc(l to pass out of school without having; learnt some art 
or evaft, on which he c(u\\d b.vW \iacV:, \ic (“annol uWotd to \n'nscc'\tc \\is sUnhes 

iuTthev, The curr'ieuluiii oi the hip^h schools should include vocational trainiup;, 
and the exnniinul ion lie not a nuTe li'st for admission to univiTMt les, a‘^ iti is at, 
lu’esent. The ]irol)hm of unoinploymcnt would be solved to a lare^o extent, if 
insiead of creatine: in their minds a eonleinpt for tlnir liadi’. tlie students were 
jj'ven some special training: for it, and made more fitted to back to it. Hlainial 
training or handicraft 'iitroducid as a compulsory subject, would helj) lo j::ive p:reat 
relii'f and provide sufficient technical trainin'^ to a majority of studiuils so as to 
obviate the necessiry of tluD prosecutinji: thi'ir stud es beyond the school sta^o. 

A radical ehan^i' in the system of secondary education would diveit a lar^ijG 
nnmiicr .if students at the conijdi'tion ol tlnir school education to useful cujia- 
lioMK and eallirijiis. ( Jovernmeiit schools should he j^radually tramsformed into 
inslltiitions of a specialised vocational character in ordi'r to seive as models lo 
similar privati' insl itii i ions. Private eiiterjinsi's should bi' directed mainly towards 
senii-indiistrial schools, imparling xocali inal training]; side by side with {j^i'iieral 
edneatum. 'rho aim should be to have industrial and craft schools in all the 
I I'.iM'Mnnr, towns, where ^ounji; men and j^itls may be trained to cam their liveli- 
Ikccd by lakiiii to small industries not riquiiinj:; much capital. 

POTIT (To/rURAL AND ECONOMIC ADVANCItMl'NT 

<b’, the other hand, the value of hi[::b('r education should be judircd both from 
n.. cuhural and the utilitarian points of vieun The universities have come to 
(('(iioy a {irominent ixisition in our material life; and with the }:;radual atlvanc.e of 
education, their importance is bound to ^o'ow' {greater and e^'^vatcr still. They arc 
vvilhoiit tjuesiinn some of the noblest instil iilions in the country desijj^ned for the 
exlensirm and dilfusioii of knowledjxe. As repo.'-itories of hum.-n knowlcdp’, tliey arc 
(,o ''olleet toj^ether and preserve the acquisitions of science and art made in the 
hy^oinc ages ; and as ^reat w’orkshopp of learning: they rnu.st stimulate new disco- 
vericH and inventions. They have to interjin't the philosophy of the past to the 
modern mind, strike out a fri'sh line of thoujj^ht and ojicn a new way for orip:iniil 
investigation. In addition to bein^^ the chief seats of learnin^^ for carryin^^ on 
literary study and scientific research, the universities must ever remain the j^reat 
centres for the cultivation of intellect, refinement of feelinj^s and the buildinji; up of 
character. Their merit would depend on the quantity as w’cll as the quality of in- 
Ulleeliial contribution to human knowl('d}2:e that they are able to make through the 
devoted labours and valuable researches of their teachers and scholars, and on the 
cultural education that they are able to impart by their discipline and traditions. 

Rut there is the utilitarian aspect as well. The economic and material jiro^ress 

of a country is linkid up wdth the j^rowth of higher university education. Univer- 
sities cannot constitute themselves into secluded sanctuaries cut ofl’ from tho 

matter of fact life outside ; but must play a leading part not only in the cultural 
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Advancement of the country, but also in its economic development, which will bo 
expedited in proportion to the increase of etlicicncy in technical education, and 
its ])ac(! will be rc{;ulaled by the p;rowtb of university departments where practical 
knowledge is tau);ht. 

Syptj'm is at Fault 

A larger and lar^ir proportion of the graduates find themselves unablo to fit 
into tlic economic scheme of th(' country. It is commonly supposed that this is due 
to the univiTsities tioodin/]: the eonnlry with too many ^o-adnates. But the fault 
lies not \Ailh the number but with the system of university education, which con- 
cent lates attention on lilc'rary edneetion mostly and seiimtiiic inst nictinn jiarty, and 
do('R not mak(' the stiulents (jiinlified for any trade or ])rofeHRion, except the profession 
of law and edueatinn. It is no wonder that the profession of law is so ovcr-cro\vded. 
Th(' universities, which an' iinpartini: only eteneral education and are Riitrcrin^ from an 
Utter lack of Sj)cciali/,ation, should lioldly tace the fact and mould themselves so as to 
be in a ])os!lioii to find enifiltiymenl for their <rradnales in indmlrU'R, trade and eom- 
ineree just as iniieh as in the services. The nniversilii's would ho failing" in their duty, 
if tlu'y were to allow their stiulents to he drifted away after eompletinp; their courses 
of study, without anv tixid aim iu mind, and throw them out into a world of fii'iee 
eompi'liiKin, where they may not earn (weii half as miieh as they spent as slndents. 
ddie aeademie anihoiities oiittht to b(' in a position to ^nide the students under 
llieir care in seleeliiie; their fuhiie lines of occupation ; and the courses of study 
shonld he so ort^aiiized as to compil the students to make up an early choice of 
'•.leer. 

'J ne nnivi'rsilii's should roadapt themselves to the needs of the time, and mt.st 
adjust their teaehinjj; to the recjuiremeiits of the vaiious profession's, services and 
industries. University life must be in liviiifj; eonfaet witli the practical problems of 
llte country ; and to adiieve this the univeisitics miiNt enter into active eo- 
operation with established industrial institutions. It is only by the discoveries and 
iiiNciitions of commercial utility made by universities that luUlermcnL of the ccono- 
nomic conditions of India can be bron;j:ht about. What is wanted is an applica- 
tion of scientific research to industrial dcvelojmients, and this can be jirofUii'cil by 
eo-ordinnfion and harmony bciweiMSi the nnivuTsit le.s and the jiioneer industries of 
the country. Only a reoi't^anizatiou on such lines will meet the crisis.. 

Co-ordination and Co-opERATfON 

Of late yciirs, mucli has been said on coordination and co-operation amnn;^' tlie various 
uuivcisilies. d'he dieani that then' should be cooperation in such a way that only a few 
])ariieular siiliji els sfiould ia* t au;.dit at one uniicrsity and at (hat university exelusively, 
is not enjiahle of beinL^ realized. (\*-ordiiiatH)ii in llu' sense lhai a suliject sliould noi 
be iiilroducid if provision for it exists at some other univcihily can he ttioueht of 
only when tlie (jiiesthm of the tiddiiion of some minor snbje''‘tH of lesser imporlanee 
Mi'isvs. As far as J can see, the ])iesent lisf of siibjecis taught in tin' Indian imi- 
versitifs is not such as to leave' much room for cm lailnieiit or cut. Unitary teach- 
inj;- universilies have of a necessity to he self-contained, which implies that there 
should be fadlity for the tcachiiifi of at least, all the important subjects on the 
Alts and the tSeieiice sides, 'i’he faeiliiies that exist in tlie Indian univu'rsii ies, e.K- 
eept peihajis in the arts classes, arc not vi'ry wide, and it is extremely doubtiiil 
wlu'thcr a further liiiulat on woukl be of any utility at all. If a free ehoice of the 
Hiihjeets is to be o'ven to the students, the (piestion of eombination is a matter 
de])endent on individual talents and aptitude, iiecessitatinp; adeijuate provision ftir 
all the important sulijeets. There is bound to be a certain amount of overlapj>inp‘, 
and to some duplication of work but it is diflicnlt to see how this can be avoided, 

For instance, (he number of siibjccis tauLdit at the Muslim Universiiy may, at 
fust si^ht, api>ear to be larLrc, l)ut they incliah^ only the important subjects, most 
of which are alloRCiher mdispensiible. Thi'y comprise only the important bianehes 
of knowledge, for which there is always a ^roat demand, and in most of which 
classes are usually full. AVilh (he exeejit.ion perhaps of some solitary subject, H 
will never be jiossible (o abolish any department altogether. If the number of sub- 
jeets prescribed at Alifj::iih were compared with the number of subjects taught at 
Uambrivl^c. Uxfoid or Jjondou, the contrast would be striking. Perhaps many, who 
talk of reducing the number of subjects in the Indian universities, are not aware 
that at the hie Uiiclish Universities well over foO difiereiit subjects arc available to 
Biudeiits and there is adequate staff to teach all of them. 
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111 V'oBtorn couniriofl, technology dominalcR tho whole of niodiTo life uiul perv- 
aUea tho entire eiviliziitioii, at>d ruccpsh lies in harneHsin*^ the forces of Nature and 
utilizinp; them for the purposes of man. Their ^reat j)rospcr]ty is due to the indus- 
trial and mechanical revolution, which has introduced a new method of mass pro- 
duction into industricH, yielding b(;(ler quality for lower prices. This would 
have hit manual labour very hard but for that fact that the whole world market is 
available to thorn. Countries like Germany, Italy and ,Ia]ian are making their iinivcr- 
sitifs ^reat centres of iiidnstrial research wiih a vnov to stimulatine; theii industrial 
}>rogress. The secret of the suc-m'hs of the ,Ta])aneRc sysiem of education lies 
in tiic quick assimilation of ractical knowh'd^^o from Europe and America p:ivin^ 
only a secondary inuiortaneel^ to advanced theoretical researches. Her industrial 
and economic progress is the direct result of the ready adoption of tho scientific 
and technical knov\ledp:e of tho West. 

Only a rapid expansion of industry, trade and commiTce can provid(3 sufllcient 

held for a backward country like India, which has an enormously lar}:;e population. 

It can not be denied that there is already a f:;reat stimulus to the expansion of 
business and that ^reat progress is certainly made and new factories are bein/^ 
Imilt every year. Not only the sn^^ar industry but other bi<,^ iiulustri('S are 
iJevelopin^. We can foresee that in the ininKaliate futuri'. prnpjrcss will lie in the 
(Iireehon of electnneation^ of all the important cities and the extension of water 
works to all the towns. These* alone will absorb a very larL^e numlicr of ('leetrica 
and mechanical en;j:inecis. Then a<3:ain, the conversion of vast stores of raw 
r* I fV*' ('xporled otit of India into finished products can furnish an am}>l(j 

lield tor employment of technical experts, licsides manufacture, there is the ^reat 

a^rieulf iinil industry, which is the mainstay of (he lar^-c masses in the rural areas • 
tneir methods are crude and primitive and have not kejit pace with the advance 
ot scientific^ inijirovemcnts adopted in other (kilonios of the Eiiqiire, which are 
e anpctin^ \yith India. There is ^reat room for improvement of the quality of 
land which immcnselv increase the vnlim of lurrifnltiiral orraliifo. 


I immensely increase the value of agricultural jirodiice. 
Jt Bliould be the coiieern of the 
or^oinise themselves 
<he country’s demand. 


coneern 
to be able 
^\'’bat we 


universities to foresee the future and so 
to turn out qiialitied men and women to meet 
badly need in India is a lar^^o body of well- 


iie country s demand, ^\''bat we badly need in India is a lar^^o body of well- 
rainod and well-skilled persons, who, with their industrial education and traininL^ 
wuiidtiy their intellif^ence and labour, add to the productive capacity of the 
( untry and its output of manufactured articles, and in that way inam^urate an 


-onomio prosperity ull round. 

If RiJiversily hud an unlimited purse at its disposal or an inexhaustible source 
I iiK'ome, the tiroblem of University education would be simple enoiu^h, 
more would be needed than a iiktc reprodiietioii of ' ' 


\VVhti 


enou^^h, and 

, ■ -- <^loi>artments of 

talion jiaueity^ of financial rcsourei'S inexorably puts a 


„ , ambitions ; expenditure has lobe curtailed and ke])t within 

^ Ijouiids for want ot sullieicnt funds. The question then resolves itself into 

>"‘0 Oi mere prefcreiiee ; which department should have 
'* needs of which department can 
3 e apportioned amon^ 

departments involve very heavy initial costs to 


more money than another, 
be postixmed for another year, how aviiilahle 
rival claims and so on. Unfortunately techno- 
ediMOMw.nfc r ' - very heavy initial costs to provide accommodation and 

there recurniiK^ expenditure for their mainti'iiance. Hence 

Din of reluetance to open such branches as would swallow up a iHcat 

exnemE. ^ income and commit tho university to larpe recurrint^ and non-recurring 
lii'iinrlu common University policy throup^hoiit India, except 

univ .rt;;.- ^ saenfiee the more useful departments in order that the 

ivcrsitics nii^ht have multifarious activities. 


Benares University’s Success 

The Benares University has succeeded in rcalisinp: three f^rcat ideals, which are 
specially suited to a country like India. Eirst its teaehini]: stalf is more moderately 
paid than that of any other Indian University. Secondly, the life led by tho 
students of the university is much simpler and cheaper than at any other university. 
And thirdly, the university is not only imparting; theoretical kiiowledf^e, literary and 
Hcicntihe, but also ^i:ivin^; technical trainint^ thus makin^,^ a real contribution to the 
incliiHtrml development of India and supplying the needs of Indian industries and 
intliau factories. It has no doubt been far more fortunate than the Aligarh Univer- 
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fiity in rocpivinp; mnnilicent donations and grants from Indian Princes and other 
philanthropists ; hut this generosity may, in no small measure, bo due to the accepted 
utility of the Buhjeets taught there. 

The authorities of the lienares University appreciated at an early sta^^e that 
technical knorvlcd^o combined with the jiractical training; is best calculated to 
promote indigenous industries an I develop the material resources of the country. 
Thi'ir ctrorts have been concentrated on devoting more than a (jiiartcr of the entire 
funds to the establishment of the departments of technology, Mechanical and Elec- 
trical Eiifzincerinp, Minin^^; and Mclallur^^y. Applied (Jcolo^y and Surveying, Jiotany 
and Agriculture, Jndustrial and Pharmaceutical Chemistry and other siilijeets of 
practical importance are included in th(‘ Eaculty of Science. Manufactures of oils, 
soaps and scents, enamelling and elcetro-plating and numerous other practical things 
arc being taught. The Engim'ering College has about 550 students, who while 
pursuing their studies, arc also engaged in producing electric ceiling fans, other me- 
chanical ajiplianccH and small machines, (treat attempt is being made to produce 
cheap commercial products as substitiuo fur im[)ortcd materials, 'riie departiiK'iits 
of d'cchnology arc in direct touch wilh manufacfiircrs and have scciircd a spccin! 
grant from the (iuvernment of United i‘rovinces. The great success achieved by 
these dei^artments lies in this fact that the engineering graduates of the l>(Miiirc8 
University are to be found in every town in India holding suitable posts. They are 
thus not only eariiiiig a living for thi'inselvcs but actually hel|)irig the iiidusinal 
end commercial development ot the country. d^hiH is a great achievement of which 
the iii'uln University can justly be proud, and which example the Muslim Univer- 
liiy would do well to follow. 

Of com HO, the infidc(]uncy of funds is flie greatest stumbling block in the way of 
imjuovemi’iits. ft is not always found jiussiblc on /inaiieial grounds to o/ien i;cw 
departments, however much they may be needed. Indeed, sometimes even existing 
di'inivlments have to be badly starved. But once the iiolicy of iniruducing technical 
education has been decided u|)on, it is possdilc gradually to translorm existing 
departments by suitably changing the syllabus, even though the process be 
slow. 

Leap Simple Lives 

fn n poor country like India where the average annual income per head is about 
l-15lh of the avfirage amount per head, which is yearly saved and put in thi' 
savings bank accounts in England, the financiid resources of ]}nvatc institutions are 
bound to be always critical. Ihavate universities eunnol. have a bountiful su])ply of 
funds, and cannot afTord to maintain a highly prod tcaidiiiig stall’. Uie teaching 
stair of Ihc Muslim Universily have already made a sacnlicc and chi'crfuliy submilted 
to cuts in their salaries. As seciirity of tcinin' i.s esstuitial for a hearty demotion to 
work, it would be a wise course to give them addimte assurance to remove all 
future anxielK'S. If financial rcsoiirci's do not imjiiovc iinich, the inevitable conse- 
nuence would be a new rcvist'd scale of lower salaras for new entrants without 
adversely ad’ccting the present incumbenlH. 
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The report of Iho Joint CVrnmiltoo on Indian CoriHlitntionnl Reform was 
piibliRhe 1 on the 22nd. November 1934. The cornpoHition of the Committee was as 
follov H : — 

IJousc of Jjonh {Id Mr))the7's) Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, Lord Chancellor, 
M}U'(juess of S<iIiHhury, Marfiucss of Zetland, Marcjncss of Linlithgow, Marquess of 
itcadinf;, Lail of i)i*tby, hi n I of Lytton. Kail reid, Lord Middleton, Lord Ker 
(M. Jjothian), l.,ord IJardiiiiz; (J Lenhurst, Lord Irwin, Lord Snell, Lord Rankeillour, 
and Lord Hutchinson of IMontrose. 

House of ('oun)io7)s (Id Meu/bers) ; -Major Attlee, Mr. Butler, Mr. Cado^rau, Sir 
Austen Chanilx'rlain, Mt. Corks, Sir Jte^,Muald ('raddoek, Mr. Davidson, Mr.’lsHac 
I'Jxit, Secretary, Sir Samuel Hoare, Mr. Morpin Jones, Sir Joseph Nall, Lord 
I’uiHtaco J*erev, Miss PiekforJ, Seeietary, Sir John Simon, Sir John Wardlaw-Milue, 
.;iid Earl Winterton. 

Dclr(/a(rs from ihc ! luhau States Rao Bahadur Sir V. T. Krishnama Chari. 
CJ. 1. 11 ; Nawab Sir Lnujat Hyat-Khan, U. B. K. ; Nawab Sir Muhammad Akbar 
Jlydari ; Sir Miiza Muhammad Isrnad, C. 1. E., O. B. E. ; Sir Manubhai Nand- 
shanker Mehta, C. S, 1. ; Sir Brabhasaukar Dalpatrani Pattani, K. C. I. E and 
Mr. V. Thom bare. 

iJe/erjntcs from Con/.uenfal British hulia r — Pfi-s HifjhnoBs the Rip^ht Plonourablo 
Sultan Sir Mahunied Shah, A^oi Khan, C. C. S. I.. (J. C. I. E., G. V. V. O. ; Sir 
C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar, J\. V. 1. E. ; Dr. B. R. Ambedkar ; Sir Ilulicrt Carr ; 
Mr. A. Ji. (Juznavi ; Lu‘Ut.-(k)lonel Sir JL iiry (Jidney ; Sir Hari Sin{j;h Goiir ; Mr. 
A. Ranraswami lyen^oir ; Mr. M. R. Jayakur ; Mr. N. M. Joshi ; Mr. N. C. Keikar ; 
Be^um Shah Nawaz ; Rao Bahadur Sir A. J’. Patro ; Sir Abdur Rahim ,* The 
Riii:ht Honourabh' Sir T( j Bahadur Sapru, K. C. S. 1 ; Sir Phirozc Sethiia ; Dr. 
Shnf.-i'iii Ahmad Khan ; Sardar Bahadur Buta Siu|i:Ii ; Sir Nripendra Nath Sirear , 
Sir I'urusholarudas Thakurda.s. C. I. PI, M. B. 11, and Mr. Zafriilla Khan. 

Dflef/atcs from the Proeiuee of Buioua Sra Shwe Ba ; Mr. C. H. (Nimpaf^nae, 
iU, B. p' , Mr. N. IM. (k)wiisji, V Kya Din, Mr. K. S. Plarfier, E Chit Hlain^^, 
P. riiein Malloy ; Dr. Ba Maw, Dr. Ba IV, Dr. Ma Saw Sa, U Shwe Tha aud Mr. S. 
A. S, Tyabji. 

Volume I of the Report, which, alouf!; with Record Papers coritainiiif^ certain 
riCrnoranda, has been issued to the Press, eunsists of two Parts. 

Part J of Volume 1 consists of 4J7 pa;j;eH. It contains the Report proper with 
two appendices which are rej)rints of the White Paper aud the proposals re^airdiip^ 
Burma. A eompreheiiHi ve index to the report is also appended relating separately 
to India proper and Burma. 

Pait II of Volume I contains the proceedings of the Joint Select Committee, a 
report of the discussions, the draft reports and amendments thereto proposed in the 
Committee. 

Volume II relates to records. Of these, records A I and A 2 and B 1 and B 2 
and B 3 are notes and memoranda on reforms for Burma by the Secretary of 
SJate and the Burma delegates or report of discussions between the ^Vmmittee and 
the Burma dcle^^atcs. This volume also contains records relating to India. Those 
marked C 1, C 2 and C 3 have I)(*en separately printed and have been issued along 
with Volume 1. Cl consists of })apcrs submitted by the Secretary of State such as 
those relating to Family Pension Funds, Terrorism in India, federal finance, federal 
legislature and Orissa boundaries. C 2 consists of papers submitted by Members of 
^0 Committee such as that on direct vs. indirect election by Lords Derby and 
Zetland and Sir A. Chamberlain ; memoranda by Lord Rankeillour on the relations 
between the Houses of the Legislature in regard to supply, on courts and on special 
powers in regard to defence ; the Derby memorandum on commercial diecriminatioD ; 
69 
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Ihe Attlf'e memorandum on responsibilify in the Centre ; and the JJardinge 
memorandum on the An^do-lndian community. 0 3 eonsisls of papers relating; to 
irri^^ation and forestry. The cost of the proccediiiirs of the Committee runs to 
£'29,409-3-4. 

Press Summary 

The following is the summary of the Report issued to the Press 

In presenting their Report to Parliament the Joint Select Committee place on 
record their appreciation of the helj) derived from their discusBions with the Indian 
delegates. Particular mention is made of the Joint Memorandum signed by all the 
British Indian delegates which is staled to have been of great service to the 
Committee as focussing British Indian views. 

The principles of a constitutional siittlcmcnt are disciisscd in an introductory 
section. The Committee note that the subtle ferments of education, the impact of 
the War and the growth of a sense of naiionality have combined to create a public 
opinion in India which it would be a profound error for J*ai)iament to ignore. 
Though those who entertain these aspirations constitute but a small fraction of th(' 
vast population of India and though in ilu'se circumstances alleged manifest alions 
of public opinion are often of doubtful v.due, nevertheless a pulilic oi)inion does 
exist strong enough to afltcl what has been for generatiows the main strength of 
the Government of India, that is, its instinctive aceciJlanee by the mass of the 
liuiian people. History has repeatedly shown the unwisdom ol judging the political 
eonflciousnesH of a people by the standard of its least instructed class. 

But a lecognition of Indian aspirations, with a nccitssary preface to any study 
of Indian constitutional problems, is an insunicient guide to their solution. R('s- 
ponsibie (rovernment to which these aspirations are mainly directed to-day is not 
an automatic device which can be manufactured to spcciticalion. It is not even a 
machine which will run on a motive power of ilH f)wn. Eiiuiicrs of written 
constitutions may be misled by deceptive analogies. 4’hc mere copyist of Brilisli 
institutions would fall into dangerous errors if he were to assume that an Act of 
Parliament can establish similar instilutiouH in India merely by reproducing provi- 
sions found in the constitutional law of the United Kingdom. On these grounds 
the Committee hold that a Constitution Act for India must sei k to givi' statutory 
form to ‘iafeguards' essential to the projier working of l^irliamentary Government, 
but which in Great Britain have no sanction save that of established custom ; nrul 
when this is done it will remain (me (hat Parliamentary Government in India may 
well develop on lines ditldent from those at West nunster. 

In aftirming the view that constituiion.al dcvelupment shonld be evolutionary, tb-’ 
Committee state that the safest liypotbi'sis on wliii-b they (mh iiro-cccd, and the 
one most in accordance with British eonstituiional history, is ibat the future 
government of India will be successful in projmrtion as it represents not a innv 
creation hut the natural evolution of past tendencies. 

The (Committee suggest that from that point of view Parliament may well 
approach the tirst and baste proposal of founding the new constitutional system in 
India on the jirineiple of Provincial Autonomy. 

P^ar- reach nig as is this constitutional change, it is not a break with the p.asL. 
The Act of 1919 introduced a largo measure of Responsible Government, and the 
governments thus established have been in operation more phan a decade. The 
Committee agree with the Htatutory Commission that a sense of respomihilily can l#5 
acquired only by making men responsible politically fur the Gleets of thiir actions, 
and their sense of responsibility must be weakeni'd if the government functions in 
watertight compartments partitioned otl' by the Const iiiit ion. The C^omrnitteo 
therefore endorse the proposal that in all Provinces dyarchy should be abolished 
and Ministers made generally responsible over the whole provincial field. 

The enforcement of law and order and the maintenance of an upright adminis- 
tration are mentioned ns the fundamental functions of government. While agreeing 
that provincial Ministers must be made responsible for their performance, the 
Committee note that it is well to Iremember what according to British practice is 
the nature of that responsibility. It is a responsibility which no executive can 
share with any legislature, however answerable it may bo to that legislature for the 
manner of its discharge. That has been true of the relationship of the Government 
of India to Parliament in the past. It must remain true of the relationship of 
provincial Ministers to provincial legislaturee in the future. In the special circumS' 
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tancos of India it is appropriate that this principle of executive independence 
should be reinforced in the (iJonstitution by the conferment of special powers and 
responsib’Iities on the Governor as the head of the provincial executive. 

In diseiiKsintr misunderstandings .as re^^ards safcfjiiards both in England and 
India, the Committee observe that to many Englishmen the term convoys the idea 
of an inefft^etive rcare:nard .action rnakinp: a position already evacuated ; to many 
Indians it hcerns to imply a selfish reservation of powers linconsistent with any 
real measure <4 responsible tT^vornment. Though too late to invent a new termi- 
nology, the ('ommittcc make it clear that they use the word in a more precise and 
({uife (litrcrent sense. On the one hand, the safeguards they contemplate have 
nothiip'; in common with T>a[)er declarations sometimes inserted in constitutional 
documents dependent for their validity on the p:oodwill or timidity of those to 
whom the ri'al sn])stnncc of power has been Irunsfcrred. They represent on the 
contrary a siibslantial ])nwer fully endorsed hy law'. They arc not only not incon- 
sislent with some form of reRponsihlc jrovernment, but in the present circumstances 
of India it is no paradox to say that they arc the necessary complement to any 
form of it, wiihoni which it could have little or no hoj)e of ''siieecss. It is in exact 
proportion as Indians show themsi'lvcs not only capable of taking and exercising: 
responsibility, but able to supply the still missinp; factors in Indian political life 
that l)oth ihi' ne('d lor saft'^iiards and their use will disappear. The essential 
eh'inents in tin' in w eonstit iitional si'ttlement which the safepiiards should he 
(lesi|j;ncd to supply an! the need for Hrxihility, for stronjj; executives, for an 
ellicient administration, and for an impartial authority to hold the scales evenly 
between coiiiliet me; iiiten'sts. The sueei'SH of a Goiistiiution depends far more 
upon tb(! manner and sjurit in which it is woiked than upon its formal provisions. 
It is imposs;! I ■ to forcsi-e the exact lines whi(‘h constitutional development will 
cvc'iitiially fuildw. If is therefore th(! inOK' desirable that those fupon whom 
respoiisiliilily wdl rest- should liave all reasonabh! scope for workinp; out their own 
salvation by I lie method of trial and ('iTor. In other words, the ,;ncw Indian 
t'oMStitution must contain within itself the seeds of p;ro\vth. 

The (lommiM.'o emphasise that Proxineial Autonomy requires a readjustment at 
the Centre, d’o ereaie autonomous units wnihoiit, any correspaiidin^>: adaptation of 
the (xistiii^ Central L('e;islature would in the Committee’s ojxinion ^ive fuli play to 
the powerful (aiiitiifniral forces of Provineial Autonomy without any attempt to 
eoniiteraet them and ensure tlio continued unity of India. The Committee express 
th(' view that the unity of India wonUl he siTioiisly (’iidaiif^ered without a 'consti- 
tiifional i’ciat ionship bctwet'ii the Slates ami P>rifaHh India. So far as the Committee are 
aware no sceiion of opinion in Enjjiland or Jiritish India is prepared to forego an 
.Ml-lmba Fed- rat 11)11 as an nltmiate aim of British policy. The tjuestion for decision 

whether the measure of unity which can be achieved by an all-India h^edoralion, 
iinperb'et thoi oh it may be, is likc'ly to confer added stri'ii^th, stability and pros- 
p'lity on Iiclia as a whole, that is, both on the Slates and on British India. To 
th.s there can in the Clommit,te('’s opinion be only one answ'er, an aflirmative. The 
•'-umnnic ties hetwi'en British India and the States are discussed, and the Committee 
'b'^erve that when cxperieiici' is daily jtrnvin^^ the need for the close co-ordination 
ol policies, they cannot belu'vc that Parliament, while introducing a new measure 
of d(’( entralisation in British India, w()uM bo wise to nep:Iect this opportunity of 
establishing^ a new eentn' of common action for India as a w'hole. 

Th( Committci' state that the attraction of Federation to the Stales clearly 
depends on the fu'dilinent. of one condition that in accediufj: to the Federation they 
should be assiiK'd of a real voice in the determination of its policy. If the States 
are irked by the exorcise l)y the ])rosent Gov- rnment of India of powers in matters 
intimat(!ly aH'octinyMbe States, their ('xorcise by Ministers responsible to a purely British 
India elect, oi ate could hardly fail to lead to friction. The Committee ap;reo with 
the Slatulory Commission in thinkin;^^ that a n'spoiisiblo British India Centre is not 
a poHsilile soiniion of the const it ntioiial problem. They hold it one of the main 
advantaf^es of an All- India lA'deration that it will enable Parliament to draw a line 
between responsiliility at the Centre and reservation at the point most likely to 
provide a workable solution. 

In eonclndinfj: the introductory part of their Report the Committee comment 
that the plea put forward by Indian public men on behalf of India is essentially a 
plea to be allowed the opportunity of applyinj^ principles and doctrines England 
herself has taiij^ht. All sections of public opinion in Enpland are arp;ced in principle 
that this plea should be admitted. No one has suggested that a retrograde step 
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Bhoulcl be taken, very few that the cxiatinj; slate of thin^B should be maintained 
unaltered. By general admiSBion the time has eonie for J’arliameut to share its 
power with those whom for generations it has sought to train in the arts of 
government. 

Having accepted the broad concluBions of Provincial Autonomy and an All- 
India P^ederation the Committee, while recogniriing that J'rovincial Autonomy 
must precede central change, slate that the same Act should lay down a Constitu- 
tion both for the Centre and for the Provinces, in order that the full intention of 
J^arliament should be made clear. PVderation is not left as a mere contingency of 
the future. The Committee advise that Iho interval between Provincial Autonomy 
and the inauguration of the Federation should not bo longer than is neccBsitaled 
by administrative cotiHiderations. As regards transitory provisions to cover the gap 
between Provincial Autonomy and Federation, th ■ Committee observe that thougli 
it will be necessary to keep in being the existing txutral IjCgislatiire and no 
change would bo required in the Central Execulive, it is nevertheless clear that the 
establishment of Provincial Aiilonomy will necessitate consi'ijiiential changes in the 
jiowers of both the Central Legislature and Pixccutive dilTering but little from the 
changes which will result from the establishment of PY'derauon. 

PllOVlKClAL AtTONOMY 

4'hc Committee endorse the general ])lan of the White I’aper for a statutory 
dcUniitiition of the respective spherses of governmeni between the (Central and Provin- 
cial ^dovcuiments. However carefully the lists of subjects of legislation arc drawn 
np including a list of subjects of concurrent jurisdiction, nevcrllu less a residue is 
inevitahlc. Accepting the While ]^lpcr j)ro]»osal, the (x)mmittce agree that, the 
j^llocation of the residue should be left to the Covcrnor-Ceneral. 

The White Paper plan to create new Jhovinees of tSind and Orissa is approved, 
but it is recommended that the Orissa boundaries should be ('xieiuhd to include 
that portion of the Jeyporc Estate recommended for transfer iiy the Orissa 
Oommittee of 1932 together with the Parlakimedi and Jalantra Maliahs and a small 
portion of the Jhirlakirnedi Htatc including Parlakimedi town. 

4 he Committee jiay a tribute to the wise far-s<'cing action of His p]xalt('d 
Highness the Nizam of Hyderabad in agreeing to the joint administration of the 
Ik'j'urH wdth the Central Provinees. It is suggested that the Oovcrnoi should have 
11 special rospouBibility to secure the expenditure in the Berars of a reasonable 
share of the joint revenues. 

Peovincial Exi’.rL'iivr.s 

In agreeing that dyarchy in the Provinces should be abolished the Conimitee 
endorse the iiroposal that over jiracticully the whole of the ))n)vineiiil spin re the 
Covernor should he amenable to the advice of non-otlieia! Ministers sciecied from 
the Legislature, The Committee approve the White i‘aj)er juoiiosal that Ministers 
should advise the Covernor in all matters other than the administration of Ex- 
cluded Areas, and maticrs left to iJie (Jovernor’s discretion, for exami)le, 
the i)Ower to withhold assent to hgislatiun. 

In view of the special ditliculiies in India in the way of nru|ualilied majority 
rule as understood in Britain, the (Inveinor may occasionally have to exercise on 
hiB own res])onHibility ]) 0 wcr 8 that in the ITnited Kingdom would he cxeieiMcd on 
the advice of Ministeis. The Committee generally aiiprove the list of special res- 
ponsibihlies recommended in the White J'aper but make certain suggcstious for 
their ddinition. 

The Committee agree that for the discharge of his special responsibilities the 
Covernor will need power to scenre linance and legislation. The Ctommittec, follow- 
ing generally the view taken in the .loini Memorandnrn of the British Indian 
delegates, propose a modilication to einjihasise the distinction between Covernor's 
Acts and those of the Legislature. 

Law And Order 

The responsibility of Ministers over tho provincial field involves the transfer of 
all departments of a Provincial Government, including those concerned with Law 
and Order. In order however to avoid tho intrusion of political pressure into 
questions affecting the internal discipline of tho Police Force, the Committee considcs 
that the Governor’s consent should be uec,.88ary to tho amendment of Police Acts 
and certain Rules thereunder. It is also recommended that there should be special 
protection for secret intelligence reports. 
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In view of iho Fipccial problom that may be presenlrd ,by (crrorlHm, the Com- 
mittee consider that there should be a power in tbo (iovcrnor himself to assunie 
charp:e to 'uieh extent as ho may judf^e recjuisite oI all anti-terrorist activities of 
(Tovernrnent. In the (^mimittce’s 0 ])inion il will be neeissaiy to exercise this 
power forthwith in Renewal unless conditions have materially iirpioved by the time 
of the introduction of Trovincial Autonomy. 

'J'HK PuOVINf'lAI. FriANOIllr^K 

The White Paper proposals for tlie Provincial I’rancliise are based on ths 
Ib'porl of the Indian Franchise Commit ter>. Their broad eflcct is to increase the 
electorate from 7 million ineludinp, blbptH) w’oini n to million imm anti 0 miHmri 
wonu'ii i. e., from 3 t,o M per ci'iit of the poj)ulation. I’he (loniinittee are satished 
tbiil ihese ]>roposals will produce a reju'esentative electorate, but rnako ccitain 
suji{.'('s{ ions dosip;ned to incrcaHC the numbt-r {)f women electors. While itjcclinp; 
indiii'ct election by local groups the Committee do not lueclnde the irossibility that 
it may bt'come feasible later for somi' such cliaup;o to be recommended l>y loi al 
le^^islaturcH for the approval of Parliament. 

PllO VI N’ CIA L LjA ; i SJ , A T V R F„S 

No ehatiR'e from the W^hitc Pafier prt»posals is sn^Cit'sletl in tire eomi’iosil ion ot 
the I'lovineial LcRi-lat irrcs, except that, on tin* ;;round that eoiidit ons are substan- 
lially the siinn', second Chambers arc proposed fur Madras and IFunbay in atldUion 
10 lii'iiRal, the Ciiitcd Provinces and Pdiar, 

d’ln Committee consider that ProMiicial Idppcr House should not tie 
liable to dissolution, but that oiic-thiid of the members should iclire at nxed 
intervals. 

CoM.MT'NAL Award and Poona Patt 

The Committee are dennite in thiir ojiinion that communal r('})res('nfat ion ia 
inevitable at the present time. They describe as widl-thouKht ont and well-balanced 
the arranjr;emcnt for the composition of Piuvineial Assemblies embodied in the 
Communal Award. , . , . • • 

As rcj.oirds the IVionu Pact, th(' Committei' ex}U’('Ss the view that in therr opinion 
tlie original proposals of His Majesty’s ( lovernmcnt wert' a more (fjuitable selticmnit 
of the j^iMieral communal (picslion, and ruoic advanta^o-ous to the Dcjiri'sscd (, lasses 
in their jircscnt stiiRC of development. Rut, since th(' Pact lias been accepted as an 
aiilhoritai ivc modification of the Award, the (aTimittce are clear that it eaniiot now 
be rcj('ctcd. They arc, however, disposed to think that if Iry oRreemenr, some reduc- 
tion were made in the number of seats reserved to the Depressed Classes in Reneal, 
pi !v-ibly w ith a comiiensiilory increase in the number of their seats in the other 
Pdu luces, the workiup, of the new' Constitution in Reup,Hl would be fair. 

Federation anj) the Indian i^tates 

Iho speci.al position of the Indian Ftates in an All-India Federation is fully 
’•'ionised. 'J'he Ctommittee see the dielaralions of their attitude by Rulers a 
r'’'-opnition of the solid advantapa*8 not only to Rritish India but to themselves of 
the entry of the States to Federation. The Cemniiltic cmidiasise the fact 
that the* accession of tState cannot take place otherwise than by the voluntary 
art of Its Ruler. The Coiistiiulion Act will only iirescnbc a method whereby the 
Stall' may accede and the lcp,al eonseijueuces which W'ould follow. In the words of 
the Report ‘There can bo no quest luii of eompulsion so far as the ytate are 
eoiK'i rued,’’ 

Ihemselves rep;ardiu/j; the SiiPes ns an essential ehinent in an All-India kidera- 
tion, the (yOmrnittee aeee])t the principle jiroposed in the While Paper that the 
accession of a siiflicient number of States should be a condition tirecedent (o 
Federation. They accept the White Paper proposal that the Federation should not 
come into existence until the Rulers of Stales representing not less than half the 
total population of the State and entitled to not less than half the scats allotted 
to the States in the Federal Upper Chamber have signified their desire to accede. 

The Committee a^rree that representatives of the States in the Federal Lep;is!ature 
should bo appointed by the liulers of the States concerned. The White Paper 
ratio of representation between the States and British India is endorsed. Ihe 
Jteport contains a scheme of distribution of States' seats which has been under 
discussion for some time past between the Viceroy and the Princes and which while 
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BUBcrptiblc of minor adjustracnt, has mot with a larpjo measure of support amon^ 
the , Stales. The Committee comment that a scheme on these lines would be reason- 
able Mid appropriate. Arrangements are sugejested for temporary wei^;hta^m in 
compensalion for non-nccedin^!: Htates. 

While reco^nisin^^ that the list of subjects accepted by the PrinccB as federal 
may not be identical in ('very case, and while nf:;rccin^ that there are States who 
will be able to make out a p;ood case for the reservation of certain subjects, never- 
theless the Committee consider that deviations from the standard list should bo 
rep:arded as exci'plional and not admitted as of course. They make it clear that 
there can be no oblipation on the Crown to accept an acicssion, when the re.ATva- 
tions desired by the Jtuler would make such accession illusory. 

I'.be ri^dits of paramoiintcy over ilie Indian States at present excrcisi'd on behalf 
of (he (Town by the Coverm>r-Ccin‘raI-m-Council clearly could not be exercised 
liy any fcdt'ial authority. The Committee fully a^ree that outside the federal 
sphere tlu' States' relations will he rxelusivi'ly wdh (he Crown, the ri^dit to tender 
:idviec to the Crown within tliis sphere lym/j; with llis Majesty's ( jovern mi'iit. 

Jn dealing; with the area of federal jiiiis ln-tion the C'ommitlce recommi'iid that 
Aden shouU! be transferred to (he administrative control of His Majesty’s Covern- 
ment on certain ddiiiitc conditions not later than the dale of Tederation. 

REKPONTTr.II.lTY AT TtlE CeNTUT: 

’i'hc Committee apjirove (he proposals in tne White Paper for the F( di'ral 
]’.Ae('i](ir(>^ namely, that the Covernor-C-Jeneral with the assistance of not more than 
three Counsellors, sliould administer the l>(‘p:irlments of Dehmce, E.xT'rnal AHairs, 
Ivelesiasiieai Aflairs and Pritish Paliichislan, and that in all other 1 Tejiartments 
h(‘ f-Iiould b(' p;nided by the advice of Mmisti'rs chosen from th(' Fedmal liej.;islat ore, 
Mihjeet to hiH powiTS under “special reHjionsihihi ies" which w’onld follow peneraiiy 
those of the ITovineiid Coveriiors ('xeept (hat the (fovernor-t omeral woukj have a 
special ri'Kponsibility for tlie flrianeial stability and credit of the Federation. To 
assist him in tin' diseliar^o' of tin's spi'cial lesponsibilit v there wonlil he a I’inaneial 
Advisor whose services would also Ix' available to the Federal Alinistry. The Com- 
mittee miike it clear llial. the Connsellnrs eonld not be Members of th(' Cniineii of 
IMinislers. hut tlu'y ae,ree that joint deliberation between Counsellors and Ministers 
bliouUI b(' eii(‘onriip:ed. 

'I be Cdniniit lee do not concur in a proposal for a Statutory (^nnmitti'c of 
Indian J)i fence, but are of ojnnion that an advisory body similar to the Com- 
mittee on Imperial Itefeiiec mifjfht have advantajrc. Neither do they lliink it in ej"- 
Msniy to set up a Siatutoiy Hefenee (tommitleo of tlu' J/'y>^l-‘’ I 5ut, provided 
the extent mkI methods ()f consult at ion with the 1 j('p,isiatnre are understood to 
rest with till' ( iovernor-Ceiiernl, they sec no objection to the information of any 
Hcfencc ('omiuitlecB that the Federal Covornment and LepiiBlature may consider 
iihi fill. 

The FJ'DI'RAl Ti't^isi.ATruE 

'File Committee acenjit tlie White J’apcr proposals rep;ardinR: the size of both 
Houses, tlie ratio in each House between Ihitish India and States’ representatives, 
and tilt' iinmlx'r of seals allotted to eommniiities and H})eeial interests in the 
Lower House. 'J'he Committee tliiiik it imjiorlant that the Alnslim eoniiniinity 
should liave secured lu it, as the While rajier prujioscs, oiie-third of all the Jiritish 
India seals, * 

The (Committee's ]iro]>nsaIa for the method of electing r>rilish rndinn n’proscnta- 
livi'H to both Houses are an important de|>arlure from the While Paper scheme. 
'J'hc respective advaiitaRcs and disadvantages of methods of direct and indirect 
cleetion to the Federal Lower House are diseussed. The (knnmittcc express thcrii- 
selvc's in favour of iiidiicct election by the JTovineial Low'cr Jlonsi'S, the various 
eommniiities voting' sepnraleiy for their own represent at ives. One of the reasons 
};ivcn for this preference is the apparent impossibility of retaining the direct system 
as the level of the franchise in course of time approaches adult suflratije. 

On the other hand, the Oommitbe feel Htron^»;Iy that it is not possible for 
I’ailianu'ut to lay down to-day the exact method of constil utin/^ the Federal Legisla- 
ture for any Ioiir; period of time. They recommend therefore that indirect election 
should be open to future review and exiiress the hope that if after experience 
has been obtained of the working; or indirect election Indian opinion thinks 
modihcation required, the Federal Legislature should lay its own proposals before 
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Parliament according to procedure for \\hich proviHion is made in the Report. The 
Committee that some form of indirect election based on a [(roup system 

may prov:de the ultimate solution. 

The Committee accept the White Paper principle of indirect election to the 
Council of State, but if Members of the Federal Assembly are elected by Provincial 
Assemblies, it is necessary to establish ditrerenl electoral colleKes. It is recommended 
that in the case of bicameral Lo/::islatures the electing: body should be the Provin- 
cial upper JJouse and in unicameral provinces an electoral colle^ijc should be formed 
of }>er80n8 elected for Upper llousi's in bicameral Provinces. As under the White 
Paper, election would be by single transfcrrable vote. The Cjmrnittce prefer that 
the Council should not be dissoliiolo. Its members should be elected for nine years 
and onc-third replaced every third year. 

The PiiiiLK’ Services 

The Committee recommend that recruitment by the Secrolary of State to the 
All-India Services should cease exc(‘pt to the Indian Civil Service and Indian 
Police. They cannot entertain any su^<j:(;stion for a chaiif^e in the system of reermt- 
inent to these two services simultaneously with a fundann'iital chaiie'O in the system 
of government. They think, however, that there is .much to he said for the recruit- 
ment in India of the Indian element in both those serviees. The Committee stale 
that their reivimmeiidation is not intended to be a final solution, but is d('Hi<j:Med to 
secure the elliciency of the constitutional machinery. The Committee tutrei; that, the 
vvhol(' matter should be the subject of special enquiry at a later date. They di'pre- 
(uite any definite date preseribed in the Constitution Act, but hope it will be found 
of advantage to hold the enquiry after five years. 

The Committee aKree to the appointment by Provincial (lovcrnments failinp; to 
secure a suflicicnt nutnber of satisfactory recruits. The jiroiiosals for Public Service 
ComniiHsions are accepted as {generally satislaetory. The Committee recommend that 
a lefereiice should be included in the fnHlriimonts of instriKUion of the Govornor- 
General and Governors to the fact that the expression “the letijitimate iutercBts of 
minorities’, iucludes their due representation in the Fublic Services. 

The JUDTCATtlRE 

The Ooinmitteo api^rove ,^cnerally the White Paper proposals for a Federal 
Court. 

The White Paper iiroposos to enable the F^'deral I/qtiwlaiure to establish a 
sejianite Supreme Court for the hearing; of appeals from the Provincial llip:h Courts 
111 ei\'i! cases and criminal cases involving: the death penally. 'Ihis would inevitably 
reSiiit in an overla|)pin^ Of lh(' jurisdictidii of the Federal C(mrt, and the Committee 
would fireler to deal niili appeals in civil eases by em]e)werinjj; th(‘ CepMslature to 
( \'M!d the jurisdiction of the Federal Court. They would then sit in two distinct 
Cleimhers, thouf^h thi; Judges mipht to some (xtent he interchangeable. As nqi^ards 
ciuniiial cases, the Committee coiicludo that no provisions for appeal are riiiuired 
i'^ i'ond those at present existing. 

Commercial and Other Form.s of Discrimination 

Tile Committee divide this question in two .separate issues— diseriniinatioii against 
llriLish commercial iutcresls and trade in India, and discrimination against British 
imports. 

As regards the second of these issues, they point out that it would ho of great 
advantage to detine in the Constitution Act the principles already governing the 
nlalioiis of the two countries. They draw attention to the fact that the “Fiscal 
Autonomy (Convention’’ would never have been invoked to cover an attempt 'to 
penalise British imports and they note that the Indian Delegates have assured them 
thill there wall iii future be no desire in India to destroy the conception of partnership 
^Vllh the United Kingdom by such attempts. 

They recommend that to the special responsibilities of the Govcrnor-Gcueral 
enumerated in the White Paper there should be added a further special responsibility 
defined in some such terms as follows “The prevention of measures, legislative 
or administrative, which would subject British goods, imported into India from 
the United Kingdom to discriminatory or penal treatment.” They further recom- 
mend that the Governor-General’s Instrument of Instructions should make it clear 
that the imposition of this special responsibility is not intended to affect the com- 
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pefence of his Government and of the Indian Lc^slature to develop their o<vn 
fiscal and economic policy; that they would possess complete freedom to negotiate 
agreements with the United Tvin^^dora and other coiuitries for the securin^^ of 
mutual tariff concessions ; and that it would be the Governor’s duty to intervene 
in tariff policy only if in hia opinion the intention of the policy contemplated was to 
Ruhject trade between the United Kingdom and India to restrictions conceived, not 
\n the economic, interest of India, but havint^ the object of injuring the interests 
of the United Ivinp;dora. 

As regards discrimination against Itritish trade in India, here nj;;aiu statutory 
])rovision by way of rcassurani'c is necessary. 

The Committee accejjt the While Taper proposal that the Governor-General and 
Governors should have a special rcsponsdjility for the prevention of discrimination, 
but consider it should be made clear in the Act that this responsibility would 
rxtt'nd to the prcvenlion of administrative discriminalion in any of the matters in 
rcSf)C(^t of which provision is made against l(‘^iRlativc discrimination. 

The ComnittcG proceed lu'xt to lay down dthnitc and detaded proposals under 
which Indian laws imposing certain conditions and restrictions should not apply to 
Jiritish Bubi'ctfl domiciled in the United Kingdom, to companies incorporated now 
or h(?rcafter in the United Kin^jjdom, or to Trilish subjects domiciled in the 
United Kine<b”f* ''5'^ eonni'ctcd with companies incorporated in India, now or 
in future. 'Jhe Committee coriHider that these restrictions upon the freedom of 
Indian should be capable of rela.xation in so far as correspond in jj; 

Tcstnctions are imposed liy United Kingdom laws upon British subjecls domiciled 
in India. Similar but separate provision should be made for shipping, on account 
,d the sytceial status of shipping in law. 

rbo Committee reiiort on the (jucstion of the reco^oiil ion of rntdiciil (jnalification 
for rt'^dstration purjiose as hciween India and the United Kingdom. They note 
that the Indinn Medical Council Art of Id.'l.'J provides for the recognition in ^Jnditi 
of British mcdicnl dcgi’('c» for a ficnod of four years, and tiny /uopose that after 
the expiration of that period there should ho an appeal to the Ihivy Council in 
the event of either the Indian or United Kingdom authorities refusiu)*^ reco^uilion 
to the de^oeca p;ranted by the other. 

FUNtiAMENTAT. KlGlTTK 

'I’he Committee reject a proposal that the Constitution should contain a general 
declaration of the fundamental rights of the subject. But they think that the Act 
might contain a declaration firoviding t,hat no ikitish siilij'-cr, Indian or otherwse, 
domiciled in India should be disabled from holding public olliee i,r from pracMsing 
any trad(‘, profession on calling liy reason only ol hi.s religion, dese-mt, cash', 
colour or jilace of liirtb , and it shoul I be extended, as regards the holding of 
otiiec under the Federal Government, to suliji'cts of Jiuiiiui ^StateH. Tht'y think 
also that th<’re should be provision against expropriation of property except for 
})ublic purposes. 

Constit tent To WE iifl 

With a Constitution mainly dependent for its suecess upon provisions to ensure 
a balance between coiillicting interests, it is impossible at jiresent to grant powePv^ 
of constitutional revision to Indian lyi'gisliitiires. At the same time it is esscniial 
to provide machinery to enable constitutional raodifieatioiis to be made without 
amending Acts of Parliament, and the Committee consider that amendment oiT 
certain points should be permissible by Orders in Couneil to which Parliament 
has assented. 

The Committee also consider that suhiect to certain limitations and conditions, 
Resolutions by Indian Legislatures proposing modifications in the Constitution 
should be laid before both Houses of Parliament with a statement by his Majesty’s 
Government of the action they propose to take. 

It would no longer be nocessary with the transfer of responsibility for liuanoe 
to Indian Ministers, that there should continue to bo a body in the United Kingdom 
with a statutory control over the decisions of the tSeeretary of State in financial 
matters nor ought the authority of the Secretary of State to extend to estimates 
submitted to an Indian Legislature on the advice of Indian Ministers, liut it 
would still be desirable that the Secretary of State should have a small body of 
Advisors to whom he might turn for advice on certain matters. 
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The Secretary of Slate would be free to seek their advice, but would only be 
bound to consult tlK.un and accept tht'ir advice in respect of certain matters atfect- 
in^ the Rublie Services. 

The Commitlce take, note of tli‘ propo?(>,.l estab'nh'nent of a R'Serve Bank, 
which should eriHure the abihiy of India to maintain her linan end stability and 
c.redit. They recoimnend that any aincaulinent of the RcHcrve Bank Act, or any 
le^isla ion all '.etinij;; tlie eoiMtinit ion or fiiiK-iions of iIk; Bank, or of the coinage or 
eiirrency of th*' Federation, stioiild rerpiiri! thi; Crovcriior-( leiioral’s prior sanction. 

Foi the purpose's of railw.iy a litimistrati in, it is projtosed that, subiect to tho 

general control over po'iey of tin' h'ederal Lt'^islal tiri} and (government, eontrol 

Bliouid he vested in a Maiutory Riilway Anihonty workinf*; on hnsiness principles. 

A special si'eiioii ns denoted i,,) an eK aimn.ition of ihe selienie of linaiiet' proposed 

in the White I’ap'r, on which sonn* sn/jjLn'siions -an.' made as regards details. In 

eornrnentin^" on the adilitional ('xp-mdil nre involved ifi (he contemplated constitu- 
tional change-;, the (t iinini; tee express the opinion that, thon^dl no formidable new 
finaneial liurden would le; thriwn on di-' tax-piyers ot India as the direct result 
of the changes projiisiMl, the neec'^^sity for j^ivine; greater elastieity to provincial 
resources^ suhveition to d ei -it Ihovm - ih, and the separaiion of Biirina will involve 
a further strain of finainv's at th“ In the (] irninittee’s opinion additional 

dillieultie.s at t rifintahle to the eliaiup' (and, sio-h as they an', they relate mainly to 
Provincial Aulonoiny not to F.-der.ilion) an' but part of a financial problem which 
has in any ca'^e to h ■ fie(‘|, aa I which as (he (Jorn mil tei' hofJc and believe is 
already in jiroi'css of solution. The Clommittee observe that before the new (Jonsti- 
tutu.n actually eoiues into opeiatioii, His Majesty's (Tovernraent will no doubt 
review the tiiian 'ial r'osiiion an I infvnm Pailiament how the matter stands. It is 
Huj^ii^esti'd in th('. Wlitte Pai)er that at the last possible dati^ there should be a 
financial eiKpiiry. Tile Commit li'i' a ‘(-('pr (his as a siiitabh' proi'i'diire, but do not 
eoiiecive, iioi do llii'}' iinderHiaiid til, it it is intended, that any exjiert body could 
i>e (•har^(’i| wi'ii tin- diiiy of decidin'^ whellier Ihe position was siieh that the new 
( loristitni ion eoiiid iie i/i uiLpinU 'd wifiioiit thereby a;;e:ra vatine; the financial diffi- 
culties to a ^eiKToiis extent, (la this point ihirliament mtist at the apfiropriate 
time receive a direet assurance from His Majesty’s Government. 

VjV rm k 

Sine-, the puhlieati oil of the Imhan White; Paper, the Secri'tary of Slate for 
India has suliJiiiHed to th ■ Joint, ( ioimniMe'e projiosals fiir a selii'ine of (joiistitu- 
tional refoim in Biirma whieh may lie r<‘ferred to for cOuveii'ence as the Burma 
White Paper. Tlu; (.iommiltei' have also discussed the (piestion with, and rcciiived 
meiiio’’aii(la Ir mi a number of 1> legates from Burma. 

rii" Committee open ihn p.irt of their R-port with a brief aeeotint of the 
lus'.ory of Biiima, tlie ehiaeti'fisi ics of its people and of its ^.^eo^raphical and 
e, (Momie i'alu'es. I'liey aie p.in iciilai ly im])ressed by ttic isolation of the eoiinlry, 
winch iiiiikes it impossilile for its needs (o b(* duly conijirehendi il in India or tor 
it to extacise any ii[»pi'ecial)le mlliicnee upon Jndiin political opinion, 'idle (ioni- 
.lotlei. reeouni tne all cm pis ihil have been made in recent years to ascertain the 
t\:emo!i of lhe[)e)j)le ot Biiim.a on the (jiiestion of tin; separation of their eonniry 
irom India, liom the time when it seemed eliar that they were almost unanimously 
ill favour of S('paralioii t.o the time whin certain political parties obscured the 
issue by aiiiioiinem^ ihemselvt's as opjiosed to separation except on their own terms. 

The Committ.ee have Hati^lied tlu'inselves by discussion with aiiti-separationist 
l>elee:ates that (hey havt; no desire to see Burma included iti an Indian Federation 
and in any case would only a^ree to such inelnsion if Burma were given special 
financial and ICc.il conditions incompatible with the fundamental ideas of federation 
and the r.glit to secede at will. No such claims could be conceded nor would they 
be accepted by the Delegates from India who have been asKociated with the Com- 
mittee. The Commiiiee’H final comdnsion follows that of the Statutory CommiHSion 
that— far as there is public opinion in the country it is strongly in favour of 
separation.’ 

In recommending the separation of Burma from India at the same time as the 
introduction of Provincial Autonomy in India, the Committee draw parlieular 
attention to the necessity of preserving Burma from injurious economic and financial 
results, and make their recommendation dependent upon statutory effect being 
givoQ to a trade agreement to be concluded between tho present Governmt'nts. Such 
70 
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an agreement should be limited to the shortest possible period which would allow 
the two Governments to adjust themselves to the new conditions, and should con- 
tain a provision allowing for mutually agreed alt<'rations to be made during its 
currency. The Committee suggest 12 months as the minimum currency of the 
agreement, after which either party might denounce it on giving 12 months’ notice, 
but Bubjeet to this minimum thry would be prepared for the time-limits to be 

agreed upon between the present Governments of India and Burma. They further 
consider that with this agreement there miglit be linked' and likewise given statutory 
force, a convention in respect of the immigration of Indian labour into Burma. 

The Committee note that iiiasmuchas the Government of a separated Burma 

would be a unitary government its constitution would differ in many n'speets from 
that proposed for the Indian Provinces. For example, no question would arise of 
the distribution of legiHlalive powers. They also note that it is proposed that 
Burma should be excluded from the legal dciinition of ‘‘Colonies”. 

The Committee preface lluiir remarks with a statement making it pilain that they 
intend the modifications ^liat ihey suggest in the Indian White Pajicr to ajiply. mutatia 
mutandis, to corresponding projmsals in the Burma White Paper. They therefore 
confine their attention in ihis section of ih(‘ Itejiort to ncccHsary divergencies between 
the two White J^ipers and to certain questions arising only iti the ease of Biiima. 

With one addition, the Department proposed to be reserved to the Governor 
arc the same as those proposed to be leseived to (he Governor-General in India. 
Jhe addition is monetary policy, cuneney and coinage. There would lie no 

.Reserve Bank in Burma and the Committee agree to this addition to the list of 

the Governor’s reserved DepartmenlB. 

JTie Committee concur in the proposals that the Governor fihoiikl be able to 
appoint three CouiiKeiloi's and a Financial Adviser. Iffit as the functions of the 
Finuiieial Adviser would necessarily cover a wider held than those of his coiniti'i'- 
jiart in India, they would not accept the White Paper proposal to allow the 
Governor to appoint one of his CounsellorH to be Financial Advisor, Jn the inte- 
rests of the Reserved Departments themselves, and in order to secure the eon/idoneo 
of Ministers, the Committee think it essential that the position of the Financial 
Adviser should be one of independence. 

The White Paper proposes two Vlonses, a Senate of JC members, ]8 of whom 
would be elected by the Dower House and 18 nominated from among non-officials 
by the Governor, and a House of Representatives of I'.H members. The Senate 
would not sit for a fixed term, but one-iiuai ter of its members wimld retire evt^ry 
two years. The Lower Hon.'^e would have a life of fiv^‘ years unless sooner dissolved. 

Detailed projiosals for the composition of ilie Houncs and the fnmehise have 
been submitted to the Committee by ttie Secretary of State for India (Bccords 
iy;D-3<l, A. I. j). 10), and llic'^e aie generally upprovid by the Committee subjecL 
to the lollowing inodihealions. 

The Committee do not tbiiiK that a system of national retirements w’ould effect the 
desired object of securing adeipiati' representation to minorities and they prefi'i that 
the Senate should have a fixed life of seven years, unless sooner dissolved in the 
Governor’s discretion. 

The Secretary of State’s proposals for the composition of the Lower House 
provide for IJi) gi neral constitncncies, uf which 25 would be (rnmmunul with separate 
electorate, and FJ special constituencies representative of eommoree and labour. Com- 
munal representulion exists at present, and is unfortunately necessitated by racial 
cleavages. Of the 91 iion-commiinal general scats three are earmarked for w'OineiT, 
but as separate seals are ap|)arantly not designed by the women of Pmrma, the 
Committee would inopose to eiiuiiiiato them and reduce the membership oi the 
Upper House to a total of IJO. 

The Committee agree generally with the proposals for the franchise for the 
Lower House, which would increase the electorate from 1,950,000 men and 124,000 
women to 2,500,000 men and 700,000 women i. e., from roughly 10 per cent of the 
population to over 26 per cent. They reluctantly reject a proposal for wifehood 
Irancbise, which would increase the number of wometi voters to 2,000,000 and entail 
insuperable adminisirative obstacles. 

As regards Excluded and Fartially Excluded Arons, the Committee note that the 
distiuctiou between the two categories in Burma seems to be largely arbitrary, and 
they consider that the Government of Burma should examine the question do novo 
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with ft view to oatablifihin^r whether any of the areas proposed to be Partially Ex- 
u’ Piirtieular the Salween District, should not in fact be classified as 
Wholly Excluded. 

The White Paper proposals in respect of the Public Services and Public Service 
Com mission arc substantially the same as those made in the case of India with 
additional recommendations to meet the position of officers of All-India, and Central 
S(’rvices now serving in Burma, and the Committee generally approve them includ- 
ing- the proposal which would place the Burmii Frontier Service under’ the sole 
control of the Governor in his discretion. As in India, recruitment for the railways 
should be made by the Statutory Railway Board which it i proposed to set up on 
lines similar to those ot the new Indian Railway Authority, and the Committee 
consider that ^ for the time bein^ some recruitment by the Secretary of Stale of 
Eiirojiean Officers to the medical services would be necessary. 

Ihe C/Oinmittec consider that both the education and employment of Atodo- 
Indians should mij-a^e the special attenlioii of the Oovernor, and that re^^iilations 
should be made layiiii- down the p'-rcenta^e of appointments in the railways, customs 
service and posts and telegraphs, which could properly bo reserved for tins 
community. 

The proposals made in a Memorandum of the Secretary of State for the establish- 
meiit of a Railway Jloard in Burma are acceiited, except in so far as the Committee 
consider Ihat the Financial Adviser sbould not be a member of the Board, and 
make certain su^-pjestions concerned with the proposed disqualifications for niemher- 
Bhip of the BoarJ. 

As regards the Sccreiftrysbip of Slate, the Committee think there should bo 
Heparate fiorlfolios for India and Burma, but that on practical grounds it would be 
desirable that they should be held by the same Minister. 

As regards the necessary fillocation of existing financial assets and liabilities 
iK'tvveeii India and Burma, the Committee assume that the principle of the adjust- 
ment would have to be settled by an impartial tribunal whose awards would be 
given statutory force by the Constitution Act. They think a tribunal should be 
appointed as soon as possible. 

In so far as this is a matter betvoen Bu’-nia and the United Kin f^dom thi 
Committee report their proposals made with reference to India and the United 
Kingdom. 

As regards relations between Burma and India, the Committee agree that Indians 
Hliou d be aflbrdcd, vis-a-vis Burma generally, the same measure of protection as 
has been recommended for Ciuted Kingdom British subiccls in India, but they think 
tnat the additional sjiecial responsibility to be laid upon the (lovernor to protect 
impoLts from India against penal treatment should be made reciprocal and a similar 
T^Tiponsibility in respect of imports from Burma laid upon the Governor-General 


Jhe kGmrnittce agree that special provision should be made to enable the Burma 
i^'gislaiure to regulate the inflow of Indian labour, provided that such immigration 
receives the prior coiiHcnt of the Governor, ,Some arrangement would also bo 
neivBsary to nafeguard the position in liurma of holders of Cniied Kingdom and 
Jndmi) medial degrees, but pending further examination of the (luestion ihe Com- 
iiuiiee do not put forward any definite proposals. 

Ihe proceedings of the Committee indicate various points on which certain 
members of the Committee submitted proposals which were not accepted by the 
Committee. Among theHc two are of speeial interest since they propose radical 
Oeiairtures from ihe scheme pronounced by the Committee as a wliole. 

ihe first of these lakes the form of an alternative draft report presented by Mr 
Attlee and supported by the three other Labour Members on ibe Committee* 
Accepting Dominion Htaius as the goal of policy, they recognise that it is not 
posHi b e lor India to reach this goal at a Kingle step. They consider that this object 
Biiould be stated clearly in the Constitutum Act so framed to contain possibililies of 
expansion and development as to enable Dominion Status to be reached without a 
lunber Act of rarliaraent. They desire that the Act should provide against exploi- 
tation of the masses and approach the need for safeguards primarily from that angle 
ibey recognise that safeguards are required for minorities, and hold that for the 
time being it is impossible to avoid communal electorates. They consider it therefore 
iiot desirable at present to depart either from the Communal Decision of the Poona 
^act, Jiiey are opposed to second chambers whether at the centre or in the 
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All-India Federation is neoepted. It is considered essential if India is to be a 
nation that British India and the States should he associated. They recommend 
that a definite date be fixed in the Act for the inauguration of Federation which 
should not be contingent upon the entry of a prescribed proportion of States. 
They think the forces makinji; for Federation so strong::: that it is cerLain that before 
lonp: a majority of the States in numbers and population will aceiale. They a^rce 
that Parliament could not dictate to the Rulers of Slates where n’prescmtai ive 
institutions exist, representatives to the Federal legislature should be chosen directly 
or indirectly by the people. 

They artree that special responsibility's should bii vested in the Governor-Crcneral 
and the Governors, but hold that the White Paper proposals arc drawn in too 
wide terras. They consider that these powers should be used only in an emergency 
when breakdown threatens and not be part of the ordinary operation of Government. 
They sue:t!:eHt that there should be recognised condition under which the Governor 
General’s spcrial n'Siionsibility for the linancial stability and credit of the Federation 
should cease to Ix' operative. 

They consider that, in the Provincial sphere Indiana should be pjiven the fullest 
op))OrtunitieH of tryint( the British system of responsibb* ^^overnment. They think, 
however, that at the Centre responsibility will develop in lines very dilb'rent from 
those at Westminster. They eontemiilate that there should be a eloser association 
of the Lcpislature with the Ex-cutivc on lines ad(){»t<'d in the Ctcylon Constitution, 
Iti their opinion thcri' should be only one Lf'irislativc Chamber, directly elected, ai 
the Cenirc, in which Latiour should he ^iveii 20 instead of 10 seats. 

II is considered that India should have full control over her external affairM 
except as rep:arda the relationship of the Crown with the Indian States, Tin specific 
rt'S(T/ation of a Department of Ecclesiastieid A flairs is opjiosed. 4’hey aurec that 
so long as P>ritibh troops arc employed in India it, is impossiliU' to bring them undi'i' 
the orders of a responsible Minister. But, rt'garding this iiosition as anomalous, 
they suggi'st a definite programme of Indnuusation within a time-limit of 30 years, 
and a definite date in the Constitution at the end of which Defence should pass to 
responsible Ministers. A btauding Defence Committee of the Legislature is 
recommended. 

Jii the Provinces the authors of the draft oppose any limitations on the power of 
elected Ministers to control the force-i of law and order. The evil of terrorism should 
be dealt with by Indian statesmen backed by pul)lic opinion, which they should be 
able to rally to the sujiport ol their own govi'rnmenl. 

No reason is seen for the provision of special si'ats for landholders ami the 
special representation of universities, commerce, industry and jilanlmg is 
opposed. Labour should receive at least 10 per cent of the total seats ^lending the 
introduclioii of adult suflragc, provision for which should be made lu the Const i- 
tulioD. Extensions of the womeirs franchise are suggest^’d. 

Jt is proposed that residucry powers of legislaiimi should belong to the (’entre. 

They agree that the Aet might contain a genera! provision that discriminatoi y 
Legislation should require the jirevious eousent of the Governor-General, but, apart 
from that the question should be left to settlement by negotiation bet ween Ihii 
commercial interests concerned. 

In conclusion, general agreement is expressed with the proposals regarding (he 
future constitution of Burma subject to an objection to a >Sccond Chamber of Die 
Legislature and the continuation of the Ecelessiastical Department, and to the ho|>i; 
that the maintenance of communal electorates may bo only a temporary expedient. * 

A contrasting but much briefer amendment is submitted by fiOrd Salisbury and 
supported by l^ord MiJdleton, Lord Rankeillour, Sir Reginald Craddock and Sir 
Joseph Nall. He is not prepared to concede Responsible Government in the Centre 
but takes his stand on the grant of Provincial Autonomy, supplemented by the 
establishment of a Council of Greater India, containing representatives of every 
Province and State the advice of whiidi would be sought by the Viceroy on every 
issue which is of interest to India as a whole. In the JTovinecs the Governor is, 
according to this proposed amendment, to control the Police if he consider this to 
be expedient. ' 
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